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PREFACE 


Numerous textbooks of vary-ing degrees of excellence for the study 
of Protozoa are now on the market and should be consulted for a 
general treatment of these unicellular forms. This volume will not fill 
such a need, but has been prepared as a result of a discussion by a 
group of specialists assembled during the summer of 1937 at the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole, ^fassachusctts, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the best means to stimukite further research 
on these unicellular animals. 

As a result of these discussions it was decided that one good way to 
attain our end would be to have a group of specialists in the field of 
protozoolog}’ prepare a work on rcscardr in this field, each specialist 
to provide a chapter on the subject in whicli he is best known, and 
about which he can speak with authority. 

Our first real difficult}' was to select a limited number of topics from 
a vast number of possibilities, and then to choose the biologists who, in 
our opinion, were the best men to write these chapters. As can be 
readily imagined, this opened up a long list of difficulties and led to 
many vexatious troubles, but the present work, finally, is llic outcome. 

To our vet)’ great regret, one of the men chosen— Professor Noland, 
of the University of Wisconsin — who was most enlhushtslic over the 
project, has been forced by reason of continued illness, to drop out. 
The loss of others, on the plea of pressure of work, and so forth, has 
also depleted our ranks. But the remainder have completed their labors, 
have come through, and the results here speak for ihclr continued in* 
tcrest and assiduity. 

While the arrangement of out material docs not make a great 
deal of difference, some order nes'crthcless is advantageous, and wc 
have therefore arranged the clupters, according to the genera! character 
of their materials, into groups having a more or less common subject 
matter. 

Gary N. Calkins 
Francis M, Summers 

Ness' York Oly 
Jinuir)' ?. 1911 
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CHAPTER I 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
Gary N. Calkins 

Although Protozoa are known in all parts of the world, and evidence 
is at hand that they — in some cases even the same genera — have lived and 
thrived in all periods of the earth’s history, little has been accomplished 
to show how this remarkable phenomenon of longevity has been brought 
about. Within the last century, however, the matter has been the subject 
of many studies, both theoretical and experimental, although the latter, 
it must be confessed, are nearly always combined with the former. 

Life and Vitalfty 

For many years it has seemed to the present writer that Ujf and 
I'Ualhy are concepts which have so often been confused that at the pres- 
ent time thej* arc held by many biologists, and by most philosophers, to 
be synonymous. There is reason, however, especially in connection with 
the protoplasm of Protozoa, for distinguishing between them, as I have 
maintained in my recent textbook. The Biology of the Protozoa. 

It is generally recognized that life cannot be measured nor analj*zcd 
as such, except through its manifestations of vitality. It has long been 
known that each type of living thing has a specific organization which 
is carried on, subject to adaptations through reactions to the environment, 
or by inheritance, from generation to generation. At the present time wc 
do not know what this finer org.inization is, but it is assumed that specific 
proteins form the basis of species differences, and that these, in combina- 
tion with water, carbohydrates, fats, and salts of different kinds, pro- 
vide the materials for metabolic activities. Thus \\c have the possibility 
of arriving at at least two concepts; first, the concept of the physical 
and chemical make-up, or, in general, the organization; and second, the 
concept of llial same organization in action. I would apply this second 
concept to protoplasm during its activity and would limit the term 
vitality to this activity. It follows tlut life may be defined as specific 
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and fljcdlatts, and some lestalc rhizopods, may be found here, but one 
mu't be an optimistic collector, and an opportunist, to get good results 
It is somesslut the same tiith soil-dwelling Protozoa, among which it 
is to be expected that water-dwelling forms would occasionally be found 
and interpreted as casual soil-dwelling types Sandon (1927), howner, 
has shown that there is a cluractcristically well-defined group of forms 
living in this environment, although, as would be expected, there is a 
wide difTcrcnce In soils, both as to depth of occurrence of Protozoa and 
chemical make-up. In arable soils. Sandon finds that not only arc the)’ 
most abundant, but that the>‘ li\e at a depth of four to five inches and, 
for tlic most part, arc bacteria caters He. with other obscrs'crs, lias 
devribed some seventy-fis'C species of fiagcllafcs as fairly common; and 
about eighty-five species of rhizopods and ciliates svhich arc less com- 
mon. Tlierc IS not mucli evidence that life in tlic soil leads to any particu- 
lar type of morpliological adaptations, but there Is a possibility that species 
aclapteJ to life deep in the sod are already partly anaerobic, and such 
forms may more easily become parasitic. 

ljcke>' (192^) enumerates no less than nineteen common forms of 
Protoroa which Inc in the sewage of Imhof tanks, while five common 
species of rluropo<ls. four of cihatcs, and about twenty less common 
species of flagellates arc occasionally found 
5ocallc<i ccprozoic forms arc rarely segregated, but may be found 
more of less sporadically almost anyssherc on the earth’s surface. Tlicsc 
arc Pmtozna which arc taken into the digestive tract by all animals, and. 
as cncsstcd forms, become stored up in the intestine until the)- arc passed 
out ssith the feces In water. suchc>sls accompanied by nutrient material 
frt^m the feces, ilcsclop into adult and active forms which may be mis* 
taken by the u.'issarj as cnloroic parasites. So great and complete is the 
sj'CMfi.ity Ilf mlrrnal parasifes. howcscr. rltaf such qstj. while not repre- 
scf.rir.g parasUrs of the host providing the feces, may nescftlicless be 
«)Us of artisc parautes of other hosts which now pass with disastrous 
rrsuljs. into the digestive tract of a ness dcfmitisc host by which tlief 
hisc lern eaten wjih <i>ntjmmalcd fcKxI and water. 

In r.vrr.lsrrs c{ species there is little douH that the free-living and 
witcr-daclluig I’fi.'ium stand first. Imt the parasitic forms make ^ 
(1 fr-t ns t)j'c of animal is free from the possilulity of in* 

fc.tj n 1-5 me < r rr,irc species of parasitic Protozoa. 
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While parasitism will be dealt with by others in this volume (see 
Becker, itifra, Chapter XVII; and Kirby, infra, Chapters XIX, XX), 
I will speak here merely of one of two tj'pes of adaptations which have 
arisen as a result of this mode of life. Ectoparasites and endoparasites 
have developed somewhat differently, as a result of their different modes 
of life and different needs. In common, they all possess the first great 
need of all parasites, viz. reproductive power, thus obeying a first law 
of nature to the effect that the number of offspring produced should varj’ 
according to the difficulties encountered in their youth and during de- 
velopment to maturity. 

Adaptations of ectoparasitic types are mainly morphological, and here 
some striking structures may be de\'elopcd, as a few illustrations will 
show. All may have a special feeding advantage by being transported 
from place to place; or when attached to gills or other structures of their 
hosts, thc)’ arc continuously bathed by food-bearing currents of water. At- 
tached forms live on algae, exoskcletons and appendages of arthropods, 
shells of molluscs, or gill filaments and gill bars of all kinds of water- 
dwelling animals. Thus we find species of Zoothanmium or of Lagen- 
ophrys on the legs of Gammarut, while species of Spirochona or Den> 
dfocomeus arc on thc gill filaments of thc same hosts, or on Asellns. 
Thc suctorian TTichophf)a adheres like a saddle to thc gill bars of Saipa, 
while the vorticellid Ellobiopbrya encircles a gdl filament of thc lamelli- 
brancli Dovax tittatus by thc union of two branch outgrowths of a more 
common adhesion disc (see Kirby, Fig. XXX). Thc latter is almost 
alua)s provided with hooks or suckers, or both, to form thc "scopula,” 
as in species of Trichodina or Cydochacta, parasites on Hydra. A special 
ihigmotactic reaction appears to keep thc cilialc Kerona pedicidus on thc 
surface of Hydra ft/sca. Such forms seem to have no ill c/ferts on their 
hosts and scarcely qualify as parasites. Schroder calls them "cpibionts.’* 
Real ectoparasites arc rare, as a matter of fact, and thej* arc little dificr- 
cnl from free water-dwelling forms in structure. Tliej- do occur, Iiow- 
c\-cr, espedally on fish hosts. Thc flagellate Costra necaihnx increases to 
such numbers that normal functions arc impeded, and young fish arc 
frequently killed. Uhlbyophthirms rwlt/flni bores into fish skin and 
brings al'out distributed ulcerations wliicli may be fatal. 

Endoparasites may be more destructive, and, while the)- arc rclatisely 
simple morphologically, the)- may he highly diflercntiatcd physiologically. 
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KnowlciIi;c of Ihc life histories of ertdoparasites, particularly those of 
man. has ^rown arruaingl). and prophylaxis has grown with it (see 
Becker. Cluptcr XVII; and Kirby, infra, Chapter XIX-XX; and 
for immunity, see Taliaferro, itifrj, Ouptcr XVIII). 


Some Historical I'acts 


Each of ihcmjfiads of species represented in this diversity of habitats 
has its ou n specific fundamental organization ss hich carries the possibility 
of indefinite life in the future. We cannot visualize the conditions under 
S' huh life came into Ixring in times past, but ssc can obsers c, study, 
descrilx:. and in part measure the manifestations — vitality — uhich base 
kept It going and enabled it to withstand all of the vicissitudes of nature, 
llirough uphcasals, floods, droughts, and oilier symptoms of the might 
of nature which have played so prominent a part in the history of the 
earth's actiMty since the dawra of life 

VC’c ha\c as a basis for such study tlic \asi mass of knosvlcdge width 
lus accumulated since Protozoa were introduced to science by the Dutch 
naturalist Ueuwenhoek in the latter pan of the scwcntcenlh century. 
Many different kinds were soon recognized, and this recognition led to 
clarifications and logical groupings in general which facilitated tiie dis* 
coscry and descriptions of new species, modes of life, adaptations to 
changing conditions, and the like. 

Almost frs>ni ilic time of their diKoscry. the Protozoa base played 
an imjMrtant part tn problems of general biological interest Spontaneous 
generation, for example, or origin of Jising things from nonliving 
let, ssliiJi uii popularly and generally bclicscd up to the sixteenth 
century, hul recciscd hard knsKks from the experiments of Redi, Spal* 
lin.'ini. Ilarscy. and other xicntific men. All life from life, all living 
things from eges {orme tnuri rx oio) supplanting the common belief 
regarding generation 


Ihe use of the muroxopc. rescaling a novel and marvelous ssofld 
of Iising tlnrgn. gjsc a ness lease of life to the theory of sjxintancou* 
gfurrati w: Appearing m containers of pure ssaicr, it was asked "H*’*' 
si'J ! s.1,1, ssjtcr Iscsoine animated with living things if these lud 
anwn il,-rc H sp.T,!af:t»»-jt gcncfatton'" llic problem, thus rcopcr.rd 
ll.r divuscry cf l.ecuHtnl»ock*s animaltula, seas not solscd u.'itd 
'-If l!< • - 


‘ f ihe rnotrcentli century I’y the careful ssork of Pastei.r. 
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Lister, and a growing school of biologists who pushed back farther and 
farther the organisms supposed to arise Je novo. Lower invertebrates, 
algae and Protozoa, and finally bacteria, one after the other forming the 
fighting lines of the army of ignorance, now fell back, little by little, 
before the slow but sure advance of science. 

In connection with this theory of spontaneous generation, a novel 
conception sprang up with the obscrx'ations of the French naturalist 
Buffon in 1749. This conception, expanded by Needham (1750), was 
a suggestive forerunner of the cell theory outlined by Schleiden and 
Schwann in 1839*40. Tlic wealth of different forms of life and the 
numbers of each type in natural waters in which decomposition was under 
way, was interpreted by Buffon and Needham as the result of disintegra- 
tion of animals and plants in water and the resulting liberation of myraids 
of "organic particles” (Buffon) of which such animals and plants were 
composed. 

Protozoology, like c)-tology, owes its birth and development to the 
use of the microscope. Tlicre has been much discussion and mucli diver- 
sity of opinion over the discovery of the microscope, meaning the com* 
pound instrument, the significant principles of %\hich have been adapted 
and improved until the ^autiful microscopes of today are the outcome. 
Woodruff (1939) writes: 

Galileo (1610) was the first to use the instrument, — but the first figures 
c%'cr made with the aid of a compound microscope to appear in a pnntcd 
book, were by Tranccsco Stclluti in 1625. But an Englishman, Robert Hooke, 
was tlie first to realize to the full the importance of using instruments which 
increase the powers of the senses in general and of Nision in particular, and 
to express it convincingly in 1665, in a remarkable book: the "^llcrographIca ” 
Here he described and emphasized for the first time, the "little boxes or 
cells" of organic structure, and indelibly inscribed the word "cell’’ in bio- 
logical literature. (Woodruff, he. a! , p 2.) 

As stated above, the real discoverer of the Protozoa was a Dutch mi- 
croscopist. Anton von Leeuwenhoek (1632-1723) who, using crude 
lenses of his own make, was one of the first to apply the microscope to 
scientific investigation. His contributions to microscopic anatomy and to 
phjsiologj", inaugurating, as thej’ did, the invaluable services of the 
microscope in biological research, marked an cpocli in the histor)* of 
science. In a letter to the Royal Society in 1675, Leeuwenhoek wrote that 
he had discovered 
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luini; crcaSurcs m riin x\alcr xnIiicIi luJ stood but four dap in a nw 
earthen pot, glased blw within Tins invited me [he continuesj to Nic»' 
this %a!cr sxith great attention, especially those little animals appearing to 
me ten thousand times less than those represented by Mons. Schwammerdam 
and by htm called irVer or H A'efdrre, sshicb may be perceived in the 
natcr ssuh tlie naVed-cs-c Tlie first sort by me discover’d tn the said water, 
I disers limes obsersed to consist of 5, 6, 7, or 8 clear gtobuls, without 
iKing able to discern any film that held them together, or contained them. 
When ihc^e or fixing atoms did move, the)’ put forth txxo little 

horns, continually moxing themsclxes Tlic place between these horns xiai 
flit, ihouch the rest of the body was roundish, sharp'ning a little towards 
the end, where they had a ta)l. near four times the length of the whole 
holy, of the thickness (by my microscope) of a spiders-web; at the end of 
which a glolvjl, of the bigness of one of those which made up the body; 
which tajl I could rot perceive, cx-cn m xcry clear xvilcf, to ^ mox''d by 
them Tlicxc little creatures, if they chanced to light upon the least filament 
Of string, or other such particle, of which there are many in water, especially 
if It hath stood some days, they stock entangled therein, extending their 
l^vl) in a long round, and strixmg to dis-intangle their tayls whereby it 
cam.e to pass, that (hetf whole body lept back towards llic globul of the 
14)1, which then rolled together Serpent like, or after the manner of copj^t 
or iron wire that hasmg hetn wound about a slick, and unsvound again, 
retains those windings or turnings Tlits motion of extension and contraction 
crr.finucd awhile, and I luxe seen hundreds of these poor little crealufts, 
within the spice of » gram of gross sand. Ije cluster'd m a few filaments 
(IfomCallins. looj. p 5 ) 

lliis is the first description of a prolozobn; and though tlic descrip- 
tion is incomplete, it undoul'tcdly refers to a species of Vorticella. Letni' 
sxrnhf>ck observed scxeral otlicr forms, but their identity is uncertain. 

IxeuwcnhcKk allnsxcd his imagination to sec xxhat his qes could not. 

VXl^n wc see [said he} ilie spermiiic animalcula [spermatoioa] moxing by 
pf jiyii naturally conclude that these tayls are presided 
w oh ten * 'nx. muv !rs, and arttaibiions. no less than the tayls of a dormoa^ 
O' fj*. j^d fxo me will dou!>{ that these other animatculi which swim in 
cirnirt wa'ff [I’/p'oroj] and whidi are no longer than the tayls of the 
tpp"r,i'ie ani-uhnli, arc proxji!e\l with organs similar to those of tl- 
. -.-’ro How rrjrxcllo-is mutt lx: the xitccral apparatus shut vp 

t-x t ' h (Quoted from Djiardin, IRH. pp 21-22.) 


cf 

t!. 


Irx 1 letter a year later I.enjw cniiock further sap. "llic fourth 
1 'tie a.n-rruli , . were inctcvIiMy small; nay. so small, in my si.c’- 

It I jodre ! ilijt ocn if one hundred of tliese xcry xxee animals by 
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stretched out one against another, they could not reach to the length of 
a grain of coarse sand." Later he discovered parasite Protozoa in man 
and beast, and bacteria in the human mouth. Of course Leeuwenhoek 
made many other discoveries during his long life — his studies were not 
confined to animalcules — but it is enough that he is justly regarded as 
the Father of Protozoology and Bacteriology (Woodruff, loc. cil., p. 3). 

Obviously an immense field awaited intensive study, and this w’as be- 
gun in a desultory way by many amateur and professional biologists dur- 
ing the closing decades of the eighteenth century, the outstanding con- 
tributions being made by O. F. Muller in 1773 and 1786. And then 
over half a centurj* passed before Ehrenberg, in 1838, and Dujardin, in 
1841, afforded a sufficiently broad view of the "simple” animals to justify 
the establishment of the phylum Protozoa by von Siebold in 1845 
(Woodruff, he. ch., p. 4). 

Muller, adopting the Linnxan nomenclature, described and named 
some 378 species, of which about 150 are retained today as Protozoa. 
His classification was the first successful attempt to bring order out of 
the heterogeneous collection of forms included under the name animal* 
cula. He used LcdcrmulJer’s (1760-63) term Infusoria for the name of 
the entire group, which he placed as a class of the %\orms (see Butschli, 
1883, p. 1129). While he eliminated many inaccuracies, he confirmed 
the substantial observations of the earlier obscrAcrs, extending many of 
them to all groups of the Protozoa. He ascertained the presence of an 
anus, showed that many Infusoria arc carnivorous, and obscr\’cd the 
process of conjugation, his description of the latter being more accurate 
than that of any of his followers until the time of Balbiani, in 1858-59. 

Like his predecessors, Muller mcluded among iJic Protozoa many other 
organisms, placing here diatoms, nematode worms, Dislomnm lars-ac, 
and lar\'a! forms of coclenlcratcs and molluscs. Tlie majority of these 
miscellaneous forms were, howcs'cr, properly classified before 1810, 
"bile finally spermatozoa (discovered by Ludwig Hamm, who is said 
to have been a pupil of Leeuwenhoek) and which lud been universally 
regarded as animalcula inhabiting the seminal fluid, were withdrawn 
during the last centur)*. 

rollowmg John Hill (1752), Muller did not regard the Protozoa as 
complicated animals, but considered them as the simplest of all living 
beings, composed of a homogenesaus gelatinous substance, a view in 
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inp conjugation llic maaonucicus disintegrates, and that the parts which 
Dalbiani had considered eggs are resorbed in the protoplasm, the whole 
nucleus being replaced by one of the subdivisions of the Nebeuhtm 
(micronuclcus). Butschli’s interpretation of the process of conjugation 
was equally luppy. After obsers'ing that continued asexual division of 
certain forms resulted in decreased size and a general "lowering of the 
hfc energy," he concluded that the function of conjugation is to bring 
about a rejuvenescence {Verjungang) of the participants (see Turner, 
Qiaplcr XII). 

In the same )car Engclmann (1876) obtained ver)* similar results. 
Quite independently of Butschli he proved the error of Balbiani’s view, 
and came to the conclusion not far diflcrent from Butschli's: "Tlic con- 
jugation of the Infusoria," he said, "docs not lead to reproduction 
through cgqs. embrj-onic spheres, or any other kind of germ, but to a 
peculiar dcsclopmcnta! process of the conjugating individuals whi^b 
may be <!csignatcd HfOrgMitation {he. at., p. 628). 

The Use or Cultures 

Toward the end of the last cenlur)- new methods of studying 
toaoa gradually csolved; at first structures, or morphological considera- 
tions were predominant, then the uses of these structures led to a gcncH^ 
treatment of physiolog)-, and a sast literature on the functions of diffff’ 
cm parts of Protoroi gtew up All of this, in the main, was founder 
upon ol>scfsations ami hltlc was done in the experimental field of ptot^ 
aoan rcscarcli Staining technique aided, and great strides were ma-‘ 
in knosvlcdgcof the microchcmistry of all classes of Protozoa. Variatlc** 
in stfuiturcs and in functional activities became apparent, and the cco’ 
teption of the life c)c!c. first definitely outlincil by Schaudinn (I‘X’<') 
as a series of forms and activities consecutively produced and pcrforroc . 
was fccognirrd as characteristic of es'cry species (see Kofoid, hj*' 
Oii|-^cr XI). Ilie larger fichls of study thus inaugurated have bccc-r^ 
t!jc starting pi«nt fi»r many lines of research, and the single indivis— 
Im long s-nic erased to I>c the most imjxsrtanl goal in study of Prot<’’'^^ 
Anv wofk cm the hfc I»istor)\ or portion of it. Iscgins ssith 
ti^'os <-n ftvxl and feeding Iiibits of the protozoon in question. 
merits mu-t fifit Iv undeitakcn to find a suitable culture meshum 
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which to grow the chosen form. The most universal of such media, in 
all probability, is the “hay infusion,” in which hay in water, preferably 
after boiling, is allow’cd to stand for a certain time for bacteria to grow 
before the protozobn is placed in it. If this is a satisfactory medium, the 
organism will respond by dividing at a certain rate. After twcnt)’*four 
hours the culture medium is replaced by fresh medium, made in the 
same way. In this manner the culture is inaugurated and carried on, and 
mass cultures are provided and sustained from the rese^^•e individuals that 
are produced every day. In this manner material is produced for study 
of individual structures and for various activities characteristic of the 
different phases of the life cj’clc. 

In many inaugural cultures made in this way, the outcome is different. 
No culture is started, or at best a ver)' poor one. The reasons for this 
are manifold. Usually in such cases the medium turns out to be a suit- 
able culture medium for some types of organisms, primarily bacteria, 
which arc noxious to the protozobn under study. Hence a knowledge of 
bacteriological technique is valuable in determining the proper bacterial 
food to be used (see Kidder, iufra, Chapter VIII). 

A successful culture of a ciliated protozobn, for example, provides 
ample material for study of structures and functions; for cnc)'stment; 
or for the minutia: of cell division, conjugation, sex phenomena, and the 
like. Tlic appearance of derived structures of all kinds may be foIlos\cd 
m sequence, from their origin in the fundamental organization as it ap- 
pears in the recently cnc)'sted individual, to the active adult. Euplasmatic 
and alloplasmatic materials and their functional purposes in the cell may 
be determined, and the investigator proceeds with the confident expecta- 
tion that plenty of material will be on hand for future study. 

Verj* often the organism to be studied is carnivorous, and it is ncces- 
sarj* to provide suitable food material, which must be cultivated for the 
purpose. TIius Actmohoiina rjJians lives on Jlalteru gritnJhtflla, 
DUin/utri iuuuiuvi on Paramedunt. and Sf'Mhidtum s^sthula on Cot- 
fidtum, and practically pure cultures of these food organisms must be 
kept on hand. Tor many purposes bactcria-frcc cultures must be pre- 
pared, and for this a knoulcdgc of barfcriological icclmiquc is not only 
desirable but essential (see Hall, snjra, Quptcr IX, Kidder, mfu, 
Qiaplcr VIII). 
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Factors Influenxinc LoNcrvi-n' 

Tlic first factor in longc\*ity is the set of functions which the isolated 
indisidual must perform in its duly life. It must react to stimuli, it 
must digest Its food, it must excrete its \\astc matters (see Wcatherby, 
infrj. Chapter VII), and it must experience the processes involving 
hataholism llic cuplismatic structures having to do with tlicse func- 
tions gradual!) lose their Mtahty. and, perhaps as a consequence of this, 
clungcs in activity are set up which lead to the second factor in Ion- 


fipure 1 Ufonychh 
ttJKsfusJ, Riant cirri, 
mcmbranellrt for swim- 
mini:. ten mjcronuclear sep* 
ments, and single micro- 
nucleus (After Calkins, 
19^5 ) 


giMt) feorganiration through cell division These changes have only 
wilhin llic la’ll few decades been recognized and studied. 

W'lth cs cry actis it) of tlic euplasmatic constituents of tliC protoplasmic 
make up. ihc derived organization is changed. Tliese change's may be 
studied dav In day. and their significance m the life liistory' of the organ* 
nm under culture may he ascertained, llius uc learn tliat the macro- 
nujeus IS nut a p«jrtion of ilic fundamental organization, but is one of 
the »leti\cd organs of the ciliated Protozoa, llicsc finer change's of tlic 
»'rgini/a!i.*ri arc dilTnult to note in the living animal, on any morpho- 
l-'gt,jl hi\!s. hut pfiysiologically it is possible to show Ilut the organiw 
fiuri IS ra cr|ua!!) resjxsnsivc at all stages Isclwccn divisions, and the 
ifnpli.ati.ifi tlu; protoplasmic changes must have taken place. 

A rrer.vtomj experiment indicates this A marine ciliale* — 
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lm:sfuga (Fig, 1)— is cut transversely through the center so that a] 
proximately half of the thirteen or fourteen beads which constitute tl 



Fi/:urc 2 Ofonychu trjinfMgi, merowmjr ind repenerauon t Cell immedutely after 
di'Mion, cut as indtcated. 2. Frapment A of I, three days after the operation, no re* 
p^erafion; 3 cell cut fisc hours after dtsrston; 4. fragment A of 3, three days after 
“Peration, no repeneralmn, 3. cell tut at hcptnninp of ditjsion as indicated into prospec* 
♦*ve frapineni A. D, and C. A'. B'. C*. frapments A, B. and C t*ent) four hours after 
•l>c operation, frapment A repeneraial into a normal hut amieronucicafe indiTiduil 
(A') , n, C, disid^ in the oricinal division plane forminp a normal individual C and 
a minute but normal individual B' (After Ollms 1933 ) 


niacronucicus arc left m each of fhc two luhtrs, while (he micronucicus 
ts left undtsturbed tn one half If the operation is made on an tndi\ idual 
three to fi\c hours, or less after the last prcxious division, the fragment 
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With Ihc micronucicus regcneralcs perfectly, but the amicronuclcatc frag- 
ment, while it may live for a few days, ne\er regenerates the missing 
structures. The same result is obtained if the organism cut is from ten 
to fifteen hours old. If. Iiowe\'cr, individuals older tlian this are cut in 
the same manner, an increasing percentage of complete regenerations, 
varying with increasing age, results (Fig 2). At the lime of tlie experi- 
ment the intcrdivisional period was twenty-six hours. If individuals 
were cut after twenty-one hours of age, regeneration of tlie amicronu- 
dealt individuals was invariable. Tlie experiment indicates a progres- 
sist diflcrcntiation in respect, at least to the power to regenerate and. 
to that extent, a clungc in organization. Furthermore, if one individual 
1 $ similarly cut while the two daughter cells at division arc still con- 
nected, or sliortly afterwards, there is no regeneration of the amicronu- 
cleatc fragment. Tliis indicates that the condition which underlies the 
power to regenerate is lost with processes of division and is not regained 
until tlie )oung cell has undergone a considerable period of normal 
metabolism (Calkins, 19U). Tlws experiment was confirmed by Young 
( 1922) (see also Summers. Qiaptcr XVI). 

CllANCrS WITH Mr.TAPOUS.Vl 

Tlicfe IS an accumulating amount of morpliological evidence tliat a 
derived ^tfucturc. such as the macronuclcuv, is constantly changing with 
contmueil metabolism In Uro!cf>ts/s Kilifyr rcorganiz.ilion after con* 
jugation fc<|uire5 from four to five fiiys for completion. At first there 
IS no chromatin in the young macionuclcus, which stands out cle.trly 
in the joung organism, and attempts to slam it after fixation are futile, 
by use of the Fculgcn nucical test, however, the chromatin reaction Isc- 
cornrs increasingly intense and the chromatin granules more distinct 
tosvard the end of the rcs’fganizalion pcritKl; the nucleus disappears 
fn-m siglit in the living organism, but now slams intensely with any 
nuclear she Tlie )Oung nucronuclcus divides three times with the first 
divisnvn of the cx-cenjugant and each of the daughter cells receives 
eig!-.i rnj.ronu Jet. tlie chromatin staining deeply m all of them. Tliis 
chr-*rr.i:>n is m the form of discrete granules of similar form and uni- 
fi-rn o.-f. l«c! during the tr.tcrdivivional perios! there appear a few 
(ih.rre to fnc) larger granules, which arc dtssohctl ft) tlie I'culgen 




r jpurc 3 A. Utcitpiui rtohUs Fn^jeltn SiJp« in the fu^inn pf ll>e njcfpfiuclf« frjof fi> 

<t!l diyMiort (After Cill.ini, 1953 ) 
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Jakjmowitch (1929), occurs m C. iUttsitrupii, where it is in the form 
of a finely granular substance which comes from the macronuclcus and 
remains for a time between the nuclear halves after division, but ulti- 
mately diuppears in the qtoplasm. 

Tlierc is reav^n to believe that lliis phenomenon has something 





lif.'t S Cet.l fl'htu iKfJJtt'si rtyuh Iitn-iufi tif cfitir'.iiin Jurtn? Jmtion 
(f / J r> r*j ie t>; G W K»J Jfj ) 

to *! ) v.j!h fntofing full mctaSdic pi>wcrv of llie macronuclear chroma- 
tin. ptT<iiMy I 7 the elimination of wa%tc prrxhitts of tliromatin activity. 
Ar cher prexov of macronuclear rcorganualion during division wluch 
i.nvobc the viuHe elimination of nuclear substance, occurs in 
of llie families Aspidisculac and Euplotidae of tlic H)polr>clmla 
At tlrfT appr -ich of *!ivis:t>n in (Tig 6 ), according to Sum- 

rrrri ( y, the area of rcorganiaation first appears as a svcslge-shapcd 
i!fft a! the appmtsm.jrc tenter of the convex sulc of the C-shaped 
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macronuclcus. A small granule in the center of the cleft represents the 
first of the reorganized nuclear material. As the cleft pushes across the 
diameter of the nucleus, the central reorganized chromatin increases in 
amount. Two separate "reorganization bands" result when the wedge- 
shaped cleft reaches the opposite side of the macronucleus. These bands 
then move in opposite directions, traversing the entire macronucleus and 
disappearing at the two ends. The increasing zone of staining chromatin 
granules, is quite different in appearance and in staining capacity from 
the chromatin in parts of the nucleus which have not been traversed 



Figure 6 AiptJnea lynceus. Origin and further history of ihe reorginiration hands 
(After Summers, 1935). 

by the bands. After disappearance of the bands at the ends, the nucleus 
condenses to form the typical division macronuclcus of As{>:disea. Here 
again, therefore, there has been a physical change in the chromatin and a 
change that is brought about through aclivit)' of substances which form 
the nuclear cleft. 

A similar process takes place in the genus Uuplotes, the reorganization 
bands of which have been studied by numerous investigators. Griffin 
(1910) was the first to describe them fully as "reconstruction bands,” 
but by later writers, beginning with Yocom (1918), the)’ have been 
known as "reorganization bands." In Eaplotes the bands begin one at 
cacli end of the macronuclcus and proceed toward the middle, where 
the)' meet and disappear. Tlicrc is no unanimity of opinion as to what 
takes place during this passage of the bands, but all agree that some re- 
organization of the chromatin occurs. Griffin {he. df.) expressed the 
opinion that all of the chromatin is disoKcd and later rc-formcd svithout 
the erstwhile impurities. Yocom {he. f//.), on the other lund, holds that 
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ibc clirpmatm Joes not go into solution in that part of the band known 
the ’’solution plane,” but appears there as closely packed granules 
anil then passes to the part called the "reconstruction plane,” not as 
precipitated granules, but as granules which ha\c undergone some 
ph)sical or possibly chemical change. Turner (1930), svorking on £//• 
phtfi cites the absence of granules m the solution plane and re* 

gards the substance of this plane "as in the state of a colloidal solution.” 
llic chromatin reticulum in the center of the nucleus lie interprets as in 
a continuous pliase, wliile the kjf}oIymph is dispersed After action in 
the reorganization hands (ins condition is reversed, the chromatin gran* 
ulcs being in the dispersed phase and the kar)oIymph continuous. Phe* 
nomcna of an exactly similar nature have been obscrs'cd in Diophr^s, 
St){o*iyl !.i, and a host of other forms so that little doubt can be enter- 
tained as to the probability (hat this is a highly critical period in the daily 
life of a ciliated protozoan. 

At the lime of disision. not only in the macronucleus hut throughout 
tlic organism there is a wa\c of general house cleaning. Morphological 
parts which base been active ift the metabolic reactions receive attention 
and all arc built up afresh Tins principle was recognized and applied 
to ail parts of the sell b) W'allengrcn in 1900 and again m 1901 when 
he wrote his illuminating paper m German. 

In the H)p>tricliida m particular, m which there is no covering of cilia 
Kit m^tcid motile orgjns called cirri, of a more complex type, W^allcn* 
gren wav the firs! to show, m great detail, that the old cirri, just prior 
to cell siisision, arc graduall) revubed. while new onc^ arising from 
the cortex a! an adjacait spsrt. grovs out slowly to lake their places. In 
hie minner erhi arc als/i replaced, and thus it comes to pass that, inside 
and outside, the avtive organs of a ciliatc arc compovcil of new materials 
df filed from the /undameritalorganization contained in escf)- protozoon. 

It IS not onl) theciliates that possess this apparent fountain of eternal 
izlrtf groups of Pfi»to/oa manifest similar, if not identical phe* 
r.'>n'.roi 

Vv oh few ritcpfions. sell divoton in flagellates is longitudinal, he- 
c rnng j» a rule Jt the anterior or flagellar cnil. the cleavage plane 
pi!s ''.g i! ’wn ibf.-i^h the middle «if the Kvly. As the process continues, 
it f diueb’rr tells separate and usually come to lie in one plane, so 
il l* f riil ihin; ?n apjTirs to It IfansscTse. 
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As there are few details in the structure of a simple flagellate on 
which to focus attention, descriptions of division processes arc practically 
limited to the history of the nucleus, kinetic elements, and the more 
conspicuous plastids. Here, in the main, are fairly prominent granules 
of different kinds, which divide as granules, and, save for the chromatin 
elements of the nucleus, without obvious mechanisms (sec MacLennan, 
infra, Chapter III). 

In the simpler cases there is little evidence that can be interpreted to 
indicate reorganization at the time of division, and that little is con* 
fined to the motile organs, In the more complex forms, however, there 
is marked evidence of deep-seated changes going on within the cell. 

The earlier accounts of cell division in the simpler flagellates de- 
scribed an equal division of alt parts of the body, including longitudinal 
division of the flagellum, if there were but one, or equal distribution 
if there were more. One by one such accounts have been checked by 
use of modern methods, until today there remains ver)* little substantial 
evidence of the division of the flagellum. The basal body and the 
blcpluroplast usually divide, but the flagellum cither passes unchanged 
to one of the daughter cells, as in CrilhtJta, Tr)f>afioson/a, and others, 
or is resorbed into the cell. In some doubtful cases It may be thrown 
off. If the old flagellum is retained in uniflagellate forms, the second 
flagellum develops by outgrowth of the basal lx)dy or the blcpluroplast. 
If the old flagellum is resorbed, both halves of the divided kinetic body 
give rise to flagella by outgrowths. Similarly if tlicrc arc two or more 
flagella, one or more may be retained by each daughter cell, while the 
others, making up the full number, arc regenerated. 

Reorganization is indicated, to some extent, by these cases in which 
the old flagellum is resorbed. It is still better indicated by a number 
of flagellates in which the cytoplasmic kinetic elements, as well as the 
flagella, arc all resorbed and replaced by nesv combinations in each of 
the daughter cells. Tlius in Spongomofui tptenJiJa, according to Hart- 
mann and Qiagas (1910), the old blcpharoplasls and two flagella 
arc rcsorl'cd and new ones arc derived from ccntriolcs of the nuclear 
division figure. Tlic phenomenon cannot be regarded as typical of the 
simple flagellates, for in the great majority the kinetic elements arc 
self-pcrpclualing. esen the axoslylcs. according to Kofoul and Swezy 
(1915), disiding in Trichomonas, lliis, liossescr. rcejuircs confirmation. 
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the chromatin does not go into solution in that part of the band kno'w*n 
as the "solution plane," but appears there as closely packed granules 
and then passes to the part called the "reconstruction plane,” not as 
precipitated granules, but as granules sshich have undergone some 
physical or possibly chemical change. Turner (1950), working on Eu~ 
plotes patella, dtes the absence of granules in the solution plane and re- 
gards the substance of this plane "as in the state of a colloidal solution.” 
The chromatin reticulum in the center of the nucleus he interprets as in 
a continuous phase, s\hile the karyolymph is dispersed. After action in 
the reorganiaatjon bands this condition is ^e^•e^sed, the chromatin gran- 
ules being in the dispersed phase and the karyolymph continuous. Phe- 
nomena of an exactly similar nature have been observed in Diopbrjs, 
St)lon)chia, and a host of other forms so that little doubt on be enter- 
tained as to the probability that this is a highly critical period in the daily 
life of a ciliated protozoan. 

At the time of division, not only in the macronudeus but throughout 
the organism there is a wave of general house cleaning. Morphological 
parts v.hich have been active in the metabolic reactions receive attention 
and all are built up afresh. This prinaple was recognized and applied 
to all parts of the cell by Wallengren in 1900 and again in 1901 when 
he wrote his illuminating paper in German. 

In the Hypotridiida in particular, in which there is no covering of cilia 
but instead motile organs called cirri, of a more complex type, Wallen- 
gren was the first to show, in great detail, that the old drri, just prior 
to cell division, are gradually resorbed, while new ones arising from 
the cortex at an adjacent spot, grow out slowly to take their places. In 
like manner alia ate also replaced, and thus it comes to pass that, inside 
and outside, the active organs of a aliate are composed of new materials 
derived from the fundamental organization contained in e\’eiy protozoon. 

It is not only the ciliates that possess this apparent fountain of eternal 
youth; other groups of Protozoa manifest similar, if not identical phe- 
nomena. 

With few exceptions, cell division in flagellates is longitudinal, be- 
ginning as a rule at the anterior or flagellar end, the cleavage plane 
passing down through the middle of the body. As the process continues, 
the two daughter cells separate and usually come to lie in one plane, so 
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As there are few details in the structure of a simple flagellate on 
which to focus attention, descriptions of division processes are practically 
limited to the history of the nucleus, kinetic elements, and the more 
conspicuous plastids. Here, in the main, are fairly prominent granules 
of different kinds, which divide as granules, and, save for the chromatin 
elements of the nucleus, without obvious mechanisms (see MacLennan, 
infra, Chapter III). 

In the simpler cases there is little evidence that can be interpreted to 
indicate reorganization at the time of division, and that little is con- 
fined to the motile organs. In the more complex forms, however, there 
is marked evidence of deep-seated changes going on w:thin the cell. 

The earlier accounts of cell division in the simpler flagellates de- 
scribed an equal division of all parts of the body, including longitudinal 
division of the flagellum, if there were but one. or equal distribution 
if there were more. One by one such accounts have been checked by 
use of modern methods, until today there remains very little substantial 
evidence of the division of the flagellum. Tlie basal body and the 
blcpharoplast usually divide, but the flagellum either passes unchanged 
to one of the daughter cells, as in CrithiJia, Trypanosoma, and others, 
or is resorbed into llic cell. In some doubtful cases it may be tlirown 
off. If the old flagellum is retained in uniflagellate forms, the second 
flagellum develops by outgrowth of the basal body or the blcpharoplast. 
If the old flagellum is resorbed, both halves of the divided kinetic body 
give rise to flagella by outgrowths. Similarly if there arc two or more 
flagella, one or more may be retained by each daughter cell, while the 
others, making up the full number, arc regenerated. 

Reorganization is indicated, to some extent, by these cases in which 
the old flagellum is resorbed. It is still better indicated by a number 
of flagellates In which the cjtoplasmic kinetic elements, as well as the 
flagella, arc all resorbed and replaced by new combinations in each of 
the daughter cells. Tlius in Spongomonat splenJUa, according to Hart- 
mann and Qiagas (1910), the old bicpharoplasts and two flagella 
arc resorbed and new- ones arc derised from cenlriolcs of the nuclear 
division figure. Tlic phenomenon cannot be regarded as tjpical of the 
simple flagellates, for in tlic great majority the kinetic elements arc 
self-perpetuating, esen the axo»t)Ic$, according to Kofoid and Swezy 
(1915), dividing in Trichomonas Tliis, however, requires confirmation. 





Figure 7 Lophomonas bUllarum Janickt Division of the nucleus and reorganization 
(After Belar, 1926.) 
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An extreme case of reorganization in flagellates is apparent in the 
two species of Lophomonas (L. blattae and L. striata) first described by 
Janicki (1915). Here the parental calyx, basal bodies, blepharoplasts, 
and rhizoplasts all degenerate and are resorbed during division (Fig. 7). 
At the beginning of division, a cytoplasmic ccntriole divides with a con- 
necting fibril, which is retained throughout as a paradesmose. Tl)e 
nucleus emerges from the calyx in which it normally lies and moves 
with the spindle to the posterior end of the cell. The spindle takes 
a position at right angles to the long axis of the cell. Qiromosomes, 



fiRure 8 ChiloJontlh uneifidins New fhaqnpejl tuAcl »nj mouth, fcrljcinR oIJ 
ones (After MitDouitjll, 192S ) 

probably eight m number, are formed and divided, and two daughter 
nuclei result, each of which is enclosed in a new calyx, while new basal 
bodies and new blepharoplasts apparently arise from the polar ccntriolcs 
(Fig. 7). 

Tliis phenomenon in Lophomoriar is strikingly similar to the re- 
organization processes occurring in one of flic Qilamydodontidac — 
ChihJoncIla Here, according to the obsersations of Enriques (190S), 
NHgIcr (19M). and MacDougatl (1925), the old mouth of the cell 
and tlic ora! basket of trichitcs arc discarded and tiisappear in the cell. 
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while two new oral aggregates are provided for the daughter individ- 
uals (Fig. 8). 

In the majority of Sporozoa and Sarcodina simple division is not the 
usual mode of reproduction. Where it does occur, as in Amoebida, 
characteristic derived structures are absent and, if reorganization takes 
place, it is confined to the cytoplasm, where we have little evidence of 
change A modified type of division, called "budding division,” is widely 
spread in testacea. Here, water is absorbed by the old protoplasm, fol- 
lowed by lively cyclosis and the protrusion of a protoplasmic bud from 
the shell mouth. This bud grows, assumes the form of the parent 
organism, and secretes its own chitinous membrane on which foreign 
bodies (Arcellidae), or plates manufactured by the parent protoplasm 
(Euglyphidae), are cemented. Apart from withdrawal of old pseudo- 
podia, there is little evidence of reorganization. In Heliozoa, however, 
pseudopodia, with their axial fiilaments, are drawn in and new ones 
are formed by the daughter cells 

In Radiolaria, Foraminifera, and Mycetozoa, indeed in the majority 
of the Sarcodina and in most Sporozoa binary fission is replaced by 
multiple division. The nuclei divide repeatedly, and a portion of the 
cytoplasm is finally parceled out to each of the nuclei. The minute cells 
thus formed leave the patent organism usually as swarm spores. Meta- 
bolic products, waste matters, and certain structures of the derived 
organization are left behind, and shells and skeletons alone mark the 
previous existence of living cells There is often a small amount of 
protoplasm retained in these alloplasmatic products and it is not alto- 
gether fantastic to see in these remains what Weismann (1880-82) 
denied as occurring in Protozoa — viz., a corpse. 

It might seem that these methods of restoring protoplasm to its 
full vitality by processes of division ate adequate to account for indefinite 
longevity of Protozoa. This, however, is not the case, with the possible 
exception of the animal flagellates, in which division in some form 
is the only means of reproduction known. In ciliates the ability to divide, 
if other methods of reorganization are prevented, gradually weakens; 
the interdivisional periods are gradually lengthened, and the degenera- 
tion of the derived structures finally results. The micronucleus may 
hypertrophy (Calkins, 1904) or disappear (Maupas, 1888), and the 
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motile organs may be lost (Maupas, ibid.). In UroUptus tnobilis the 
chromatin of the macronucleus ultimately disappears and only a few 
X-gtanules remain. The protoplasm apparently dies from "old age" 
(Fig. 9). 

The effects of continued division in ciliates, if other means of re- 
organization are excluded, are clearly shown by the method of isolation 



Figure 9 VroUptm notilii En^clm OMs^e jpctirntn* sho^mp ilie df/:cficriuon 
of ihe mjcffinuclcui (M) anJ Jos* of fnicronu<l(i (After Ollcinv 1919 ) 

cultures A single individual, preferably an cx*con)ugant, is isolated 
m a suitable medium in a culture dtsli such as a Columbia isolation cul* 
furc disli Tlic next day such an indistdual. for example a U mobilis, is 
represented by four or eight daughter individuals, the number depending 
upon tuo or three disisions of the original one isolated In our practice 
five of these are isolated in separate dishes, and five independent 
lines arc started, all representing protoplasm nhlch had been a part 
of the protoplasm of the original inJn'idual isolated A single indn idual 
IS isolated slaily from each of these fisc lines and a daily record of 
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generations is kept for all lines. The total number of divisions is 
recorded for all lines and these are averaged for ten-day periods. The 
division rate is taken as a measure of vitality and the history of the 
protoplasm is shown graphically by plotting the ten-day averages on 
a graph in which the ordinates represent the number of divisions and 
the abscissas the consecutive ten-d^y periods. Such a graph for V. mobiUs 
IS shown in Figure 10, which is a composite graph of 23 different series, 



averaged for successive ten-day periods in isolation culture. It will be seen 
that there is a high initial vitality which gradually wanes through 360 
divisions during 300 days In these isolation cultures the individuals 
do not encyst nor conjugate; hence division is the only means of re- 
organization. 

That division is not effective in checking waning vitality is shown 
by the fact that, in my experience, all such cultures of Uroleptiis finally 
die, in some cases in from fourteen to sixteen months, in other cases 
in from three to ten months. 

The macronucleus is probably the most important of all derived 
organs of Uroleptiis. With each division of the cell, as shown above, it 
undergoes a process of reorganization whereby the chromatin is restored 
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to a virile condition. This may be repeated upwards of 300 times, until 
reorganization, if it occurs, is ineffective and the protoplasm dies Thus 
the macronucleus, like all other derived structures of the cell which 
come from the euplasmatic substances, apparently has a limited potential 
of activity. But the macronucleus may oi'crcome this difficulty through 
the more deeply reaching phenomena in the life historj’, viz , endomixis 
and conjugation. 

Reorganization by Endomixis and by Conjugation 
In isolation cultures of any ciliate, if the extra individuals which 
remain over after the daily isolation Is made on any day arc put into 
a larger container with abundant food, a so-called “cnC)’stmcnt test" 
or ''conjugation test” is started. In my experiments these arc begun 
regularly every ten days Here the individuals multiply by division until 
there arc thousands in the container. In the early stages of the life cjxlc 
of U. mobiUs all such individuals die of starvation, but in a month 
or six weeks after the initial conjugation from svhich the scries is 
started, such tests result in an increasing number of cnc)'stments. A 
type of breakdown which is not seen in the division phenomena is now 
manifested, Tlie macronuclcus is fragmented, and the fragments are 
distributed in the protoplasm where the)' ultimately disappear, while 
a new macronuclcus is formed from a product of micronuclear division. 
Other structures of the derived organization are resorbed, M’asle matters 
and ualcr arc voided to the outside, and a c)'5t membrane is formed 
within which the organism may remain in a partially desiccated condi- 
tion for months. When it is rccoscred from the q-st and reestablished in 
isolation culture, it has an optimum vitality and passes througli a com- 
plctc life qcic c.xactly like that of an cx*con|ugant Tliis phenomenon 
of endomixis, except for enqstment, is the ccjuisalent of endomixis 
in Paramea/wj aureltj as originally described by Woodruff and Erdmann 
(I9M). Endomixis thus brings about a more far-rcaching and more 
complete reorganization than docs division; the new macronuclcus aris- 
ing from a micronucleus, is provided with a new potential of \itallly. 
For an up to-datc account of endomixis, sec WoodrufT, tnfr.i, Qujv 
tcrXni. 

An interesting phenomenon svbich I inicrprcfcd as analogous to endo- 
mixis ocnin in the ciliate Ghueonj (DMhst.i) fron!M.t (Fig. 11). At 
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an early stage in its life history, a stage corresponding to the period 
of encystment in Uroleptus, this organism loses its normal form which 
is assumed under certain feeding conditions (see Kidder, infra, Chap- 
ter VIII), becomes elongate and <ylindrjcal, and darts about in the 
medium with unusual speed (Fig. 12). Soon its mouth and oral mem- 



Fjgure 11 Glaucoma 
(Dallasta) jrontata Stokes. 
Vegetative individual A, 
anus, BC buccal system; 
CK, contractile vacuole; 
LS ladder system, LU left 
undulating membrane, A1 
mouth of buccal cavity; 
MOT, region of motonum; 
RV fight undulating mem- 
brane, T, "tongue" in buc- 
cal cavity. (After Calkins 
and Bowling, 1929 ) 


branes are resorbed and it divides into two cylindrical individuals. 
These divide into four, the four into eight, and the eight into sixteen, 
all without intervening growth. The last-formed individuals have no 
resemblance to the original parent form, but each has a macronucleus 
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and a micronucleus which has undergone maturation divisions and is 
haploid as to chromosomes. The final sixteen are associated in pairs, 
which become surrounded by a cj*st membrane within which they fuse 
(Calkins and Bowling, 1929). For other variations in the phenomena 
of endomixis, see Diller, 1936, and especially Woodruff, infra, Chap- 
ter XIII. 

Tilts unusual phenomenon in Dallatta, which was not encountered by 
Kidder in his studies on Glaucoma, hnds its closest parallel in a group 



Fj/iure 12 Glj»conj (DjUjuj) jronjtj Stol« History of nonrul scpeuti»e in- 
diiiduji «ith succcssnc divisions mulling; in copiiUtin^ ^imctes and fficystrJ xy^tn 
(Afict Calkins and Rolling, 1919 > 


of ciliatcs in each of svliich the life history is unique. Tins group includes 
the ectoparasite Ichih)ophihtniif multiphn. according to Duschkicl 
(1911) and Ncrescheimcr (I90.S). and ranarum. according to 

Metcalf (1909) and Ncrcscheimer (190?) With these forms ue liave 
gcxKj oidcnce, together with Dogid’s '‘transformation of a male pro- 
nucleus into a spermafozoun" in the Ophr)t»volccidac. that tlic intra- 
cellular micronuclci forming pronuclei arc a reminiscence of a brood 
of gametes (Dogicl. 192^, see also Turner, mfta. Qiaptcr XII) 
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The longevity of a ciliate’s protoplasm in the past is shown by the 
fact that it is before us today and it has a possibility of indefinite 
longevity in the future. We know very little about the secrets of proto- 
plasmic organization which underlie continued life, but we can analyse 
some, at least, of the conditions under which it maintains its animation. 
A proper environment and adequate food are essential factors. These 
lead to growth and to reproduction by division. We have seen that these 
latter bring about a reorganization and a return to full metabolic ac- 



Figure 15. Vrolepius 
mcbihs Engelm. Conjuga- 
tion and merotomjr (After 
Calkins, 1P21 ) 


tivity. The periodic restoration of these processes might well be enough 
to ensure protoplasmic longevity, as seems to be the case with the 
animal flagellates. At endom'ixis the ciliate macfonucleus follows the 
fate of other parts of the derived organization; a new one is formed 
from the fundamental organization, and the result is, again, increased 
vitality of the protoplasm. This phenomenon, recurring every thirty 
days, ensured the longevity of Parameciam aurelia in Woodruff’s hands 
for many years and through thousands of generations by division. As 
Woodruff states, it may be adequate, indeed, to ensure indefinite life 
in the future, as division alone is apparently adequate for animal 
flagellates. 

In a conjugation test made with Uroleptus, the results showed that 
if the series is sixty or more days old, the individuals multiply by 
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division until there may be thousands in the container. If conditions are 
appropriate, this massing may be followed by an epidemic of con- 
jugations (see Sonneborn, infra, Chapter XIV). In this process two 
individuals fuse at the anterior ends and remain united for approxi- 
mately twenty-four hours (Eig. 13). Tlicy then separate and each of 
the ex-conjuganls begins a process of reorganization whicli lasts .for 
four or five days. If such an cx-conjugant is isolated and fed, it will 
give rise to a new scries and its progeny will pass through all the stages 
of vitality tliat the parent scries passed through. At the outset its vitalit)’ 
Will be approximately the same as the original vitality of the parent 
scries, but it will be greater than that of the parent scries at the time 
of conjugation. It passes through the same histor)' of waning vitality, 
and its protoplasm finally dies, although tliis may be months after the 
death of the parent protoplasm. 

These experiments with Urolep/us, continued for more than ten 
years and with 1A6 different series, always gave the same result. Tlic 
length of life of cadi senes varied from three months to over a year 
and all were descendants of a single bit of protoplasm making up the 
body of one Uroleptt/s cell. 

'Hierc is little reason to doubt that some change in the protoplasmic 
make-up occurs witli continued metabolic activity through many suc- 
cessive generations by division. In isolation cultures it is manifested by 
an increasing time intcnal and by a change in the physical properties 
of the protoplasm whereby fusion of cells, total or partial, is possible. 
A type of breakdown, not manifested early in the senes, is set up. Tlie 
cortex is hcjuificd, in most cases in the region of the peristome, and two 
individuals fuse in conjugation. In some cases the entire cortex is thus 
modified, and individuals will fuse at any point on the peripber)’. I 
have often referred to one case where no less than nine Paratnecium 
caudatum were thus fused into one amorphous mass. 

Tlic stimulus of normal fusion results in activities not manifested 
before. TIic micronuclci divide as thej do in cndomixis, and their 
division involves reduction in number of chromosomes an<l in the 
form.ition of pronuclci vsliich meet and fuse llicsc copulating micro- 
nuclei, as pfonuclci. arc usually interpreted as a reminiscence of an 
ancestral gamete brood which is realized m DaUaiij (C7/rf*^co/v.t) /ren- 
Op^hn.t, and in gregannes. In the latter, as is well knovsn, each indi- 
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vidual of a syzygy forms a brood of gametes which copulate with 
similar gametes from the other individual of the pair (see Turner, infra, 
Chapter XII; and Kofoid, infra, Chapter XI). 

Coming at the end of a vegetative period during which single or 
multiple divisions may have occurred, such gamete broods indicate a 
change in organization which, if copulation does not occur, results in 
death of the gametes. In other words gametes are so specialized that 
they require a complemcntal combination to ensure normal metabolism 
and life. In some gametes differentiation has been in the direction of 
greater constructive activity, resulting in food-stored macrogametes 
equivalent to egg cells; in others in the direction of greater katabolic 
activity, resulting in a brood of microgametes equivalent to spermatozoa, 
as in Coccidiomorpha. 

The happenings at conjugation need only be recapitulated, for the 
phenomena are so well known that description here is unnecessary (see 
Turner, infra, Chapter XII, for detailed accounts) . In Uroleptns, shortly 
after fusion of the anterior ends, the micronuclei of both individuals 
begin a series of maturation divisions, and the third division gives rise 
to the gametic nuclei One of a pair of these remains in situ, while the 
other, or migrating pronucleus, passes through the protoplasmic bridge, 
unites and forms a fertiUzation nucleus by fusing with the quiescent 
pronucleus of the other conjugant Thus a mutual fertilization occurs, 
the two migrating pronuclei in Vroleplus passing each other at the 
apex of the united pair of cells (Fig 13). After this is accomplished, 
the two individuals separate, the amphinucleus of each conjugant di- 
vides twice, and one of the products forms a new macronucleus, which, 
after four or five days, is ready to divide. Another product forms a 
new micronucleus. In the meantime the old macronucleus begins to 
degenerate and is ultimately resorbed in the cytoplasm. The other 
structures of the derived organization of the old organism are resorbed 
and replaced by new ones. The young organism, with this new set 
up, starts a new life cycle with an optimum of vitality (Fig. 14). 

Through these activities of conjugation, an old protoplasm with low 
vitality is made over out of its own contained substances, into a new pro- 
toplasm with high vitality What explanation of this remarkable phenom- 
enon can be given? The only apparent difference between the happen- 
ings at division and at conjugation are: (1) fertilization, and (2) 
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loss and replacement of the old macronuclcus, and so forth. Renewed 
vitalit)' may be due to one or to both of these phenomena. Conjugation 
differs from endomixis mainly in gc!atmi2ation of the cortex and in 


» 4 5 



Fipurc 1 1 VrnUptM) mat tin Tn^clm Fornution <*£ nc» tniCronutltu^ ifter cortfUfSi 
lion 1 Fifii mciJpjmic or r)fntK domon of the 2 One of iho ffopeny 

of Ihn doiiion dividing 4. 5. iclorh***' of ihit diMvm mulnn/; m a 

new mjrronuclcui (iNnc) and a de/ifoeralinc nudcui fWow) . ft lo 10. iljptt in lf»e 
differmtutK'n of ihr new rnacronucleut and disintef;raii«n and morpiion of the old 
micfonucleui In 10. mo new tnictonuclci arc in tnifmi* prepirilory to the fni dmii'»n 
of the r*-<i>niuf:jnt f Aftet OILins 1919 ) 

amphimixis. I'crtilization. willi its scqucLr of hcrcdilar)- possibilities, 
is a Iiiglily important result (see Jennings, /«/r.T. Qiapter XV. and 
Sonneborn, /m/m, Qiaptcr XIV). It is also assumeil to be the m//om 
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d’etre of all sorts of subsequent peculiarities, but for the plicnomcnon 
of increased vitality under consideration, a vciy’ simple experiment with 
Uroleptus mob'ilh shows that fertilization with amphimixis has little to 
do with the problem. A conjugating pair is cut across the apex with a 
scalpel. One individual of the two thus separated is fixed and stained, to 
show the stage of conjugation when cut, while the other one is cultivated 
in an isolation culture dish. Tlic experiment is particularly striking when 
the two wandering pronuclei arc cut off with the apical piece (Eig- 13)* 
The cultivated individual goes through exactly the same processes as 
though conjugation had been completed in the usual manner, and a 
normal life C)*cle results. Amphimixis, however, had been prevented; 
conjugation apparently had been transformed into endomixis (Calkins, 
1921). Here, however, the possibility remains that one of the super- 
numerary micronuclci of the amputated individual may divide and one 
part may unite with the pronucicus already present. 

The loss and replacement of the old macronuclcus, together with 
that of the old derived structures generally remains as a possible ex* 
planation. Tliis phenomenon is common to endomixis, conjugation, and 
conjugation mcrotomy, and m all eases a renewed vitality results. Tills 
docs not happen with division, although, as show-n above, characteristic 
changes occur in the macronuclcus. With its disintegration and re- 
sorption in the c)'toplasm, a new supply of nuclcoprotcins and other 
chemical compounds useful in metabolic activities are distributed in the 
cell, and these may be potent factors in the new vitality. Added to these 
is the fact that an entirely new and powerful organ of the cell — the 
macronuclcus — has been supplied from the fundamental organization. 

The majority of the derived structures of the cell have a relatively 
short life, being resorbed and renewed at division (cirri and other 
motile organs; others, sucli as membrancllcs and oral structures, appar- 
ently have a longer life. Of all derived structures the macronuclcus has 
the longest life; it divides at cell division and may remain functional 
through entire life qxles, including many hundreds of divisions. It is 
probably the chief metabolic agent of the cell, yet it apparently lacks 
the power of continued life which the micronucleus possesses. It is 
essentially somatic in character, and, like the soma in metazoa, it ulti- 
mately wears out; if not replaced, the rest of the cell, including the 
micronucleus depending on it, dies with it. It is quite possible, indeed 
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I regard it as probable, that the gradual deterioration of this important 
organ of the dilate cell, is the underlying cause of waning vitality and 
ultimate death of protoplasm in isolation cultures (Fig. 10). 

With parasitic forms there is probably the same underlying variation 
in vitality, but there is not the same possibility of measuring it, at least 
not in any direct way. 

Remarkable as these phenomena are, they leave us cold so far as the 
matter of protoplasmic vitality is concerned. Tlie interpretations pre- 
sented here are, after all, essentially mechanistic, and even with the 
cihates the phenomena described are by no means universal, while in 
some groups of Proto 2 oa thej* are not shown at all, or else only in a 
vague and indefinite manner. In ciliates there is one organoid of the 
cell, the micronuclcus, which transcends all other structures of the cell, 
and, although it is apparently not functional except in heredity and 
activities connected therewith, such as regeneration, and so forth, it 
docs appear to be the most essential morphological clement of the 
fundamental organization. Its agent in metabolism is the macronucleus, 
which is derived from it. For the secret of life and longevity in dliatcs 
wc must turn to this inconspicuous and often overlooked structure of 
the cell and of the cyst. 

In other groups of the Protozoa, the homologuc of tins important 
clement of the cell lies in the usually single nucleus. Furthermore, in 
the micronuclcus it is probably the chromatin content that gives it its 
po^scr; and, in other groups than the cilialcs, it is the chromatin con- 
tent that makes the nucleus what it is. TIic value and importance of 
chromatin is seen by the meticulous care with which it is ilistributcd 
to daughter cells and to progeny generally, while the maturation divi- 
sions l^spcak its significance m heredity. Tlic secret of life and vitality 
must thus be sought not in the daily activities of living things, but in 
that enigmatical substance— chromatin — which is about us m all living 
things, including ourselves lliat secret may never be disclosed 
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CHAPTER II 


SOME PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF THE PROTOPLASM 
OF THE PROTOZOA 

H. \V. Beams and R. L. King 
Introduction 

Dujardin in 1835, a little over a centurj* ago, was the first to care- 
fully describe the physical properties of proto 2 oan protoplasm whicli 
he termed "sarcode," although other earlier obser\’ers had seen and 
drawn living amoebae. Foe instance, Riisel von Rosenhof drew an amoeba 
in 1755, O. F. Muller described living amoeba in 1773 and Ehrcnbcrg, 
a pioneer protozodlogist, undoubtedly observed living protoroan proto- 
plasm. Hov.evcr, none of these obscr\'cr$ emphasized the protoplasm as 
the living substance as did Dujardm. In addition, Dujardin’s description 
of protoplasm was so accurate that his definition of it as a “living jelly, 
glutinous and lransp.ircnt, insoluble m water, and capable of contract- 
ing into globular masses and of adhering to disscamg needles so that it 
can be drawn out like mucus" can be little improved upon today (see 
Faure-Ffcmicl, 1935). 

Perhaps no group of animals has 5cr\’cd as the basis for so many 
and so extensive studies on llic structure of protpplasm as the Protozoa. 
Tins is, no doubt, in part due to the fact that many of the earlier 
workers labored under the assumption that the "simplest type” of proto- 
plasm should be looked for in the "lower forms" of animals. In addi- 
tion many of tlic Protozoa arc comparatncly large and discrete cells, 
thus offering little mechanical difficulties to direct microscopic obscr\-a- 
tions upon their living structure. 

In a modern discussion of the physical properties of protoplasm, one 
must bear m mmd the fact that the manifold ciicmical and philological 
properties of !i\ing matter arc intimately connected with the structure of 
protoplasm. Hut is, one must conccisc of a system which is kept in 
existence, in spite of the fact that the katabolic phases of cnerg) ex- 
change tend to destroy its integrity; this imoixes a continuous auto- 
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matic replacement of worn-out parts or the growth of new ones. Chemical 
processes must often be definitely localized in a small region within the 
framework of a single cell. However, visible differentiation usually does 
not take place within a single cell in the Metazoa to such an extent as 
in the Protozoa, where we have a whole series of special differentiated 
organelles for performing particular functions. 

A protozoan is usually regarded as both an organism and a cell; in 
the Metazoa protoplasmic differentiation tends to be irreversible, and 
in Protozoa to be reversible, so that the most highly differentiated cells 
ever observed are found as individual Protozoa. This extreme differentia- 
tion IS, of course, surprising to one accustomed to the usual structural 
simplicity of metazoan cells, and is probably the main reason for the 
position taken by Dobell (1911) and others who deny the cellular 
nature of the Protozoa. Several degrees of permanency of differentiation 
may be distinguished among the Protozoa, although of course the groups 
are not mutually exclusive. Thus we may distinguish: (1) temporary, 
completely reversible structures or differentiations of the protoplasm, 
such as pseudopodia and spindle elements; (2) differentiations usually 
irreversible and lasting throughout the life of the organism, which may 
be the seat of active chemical energy changes, such as cilia, flagella, and 
myonemes, or, with little chemical changes, such as morphonemes and 
pellicle; and (3) differentiations formed by protoplasm which are 
chemically distinct from it, such as shells and secretions. 

Every time a protozoan divides, conjugates, or encysts there is a 
tendency toward dedifferentiation, followed by reorganization, so that 
the individual emerging from these processes often has developed a 
new set of structures derived from the fundamental structure. These 
changes must be accompanied or caused by physical realignments of 
protoplasmic elements, of which little is known. Perhaps in no other 
phylum of animals can such a wide range of type of mitosis and 
cytokinesis be found as exists in the Protozoa. The morphological de- 
tails of the division process in these forms are fairly well known, and 
evidence is continually accumulating which shows that mitotic and 
cytokinetic mechanism does not differ fundamentally from that of 
higher forms. 

In the Protozoa, as in other types of cells, little is actually known 
regarding the initial stimulus that starts the organism to divide, to 
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undergo certain sexual phenomena, or to form cj-sts. However, environ- 
mental conditions, such as amount and kind of food present, tempera- 
ture, and so forth, have been generally observed to affect the rate at 
which these phenomena take place. Since Protozoa under normal condi- 
tions seem to be limited to a more or less uniform maximum size for 
a given species, various suggestions have been made to the effect that 
the stimulus for division is in part controlled by definite ratio of volume 
to body surface, or to a possible ratio of nuclear volume to c}’toplasmic 
volume. Howes’cr, whatever may prove to be the explanation of this, 
It is an obsetTi’ed fact that in most cases conditions suitable for most 
rapid growth are the same as those best suited for most rapid division. 
On the other hand, relatively unfavorable conditions, such as scarcity 
of food or the concentration of metabolites, have been obser\'cd to in- 
duce sexual activity in the various Protozoa (sec Giese, 1935, for litera- 
ture). Practically nothing can be said of the physical changes under- 
gone by the protoplasm of the organisms just before they start division, 
conjugation, or endomixis, except that before division the)’ may shorten 
and thicken {Urolepius, Olkins, 1919). or become spheroidal In form 
{Amoeba, Chalkic)’, 1935). Such ob$cr\'ations possibly indicate a change 
in viscosity, the nature of which awaits investigation. 

In certain of the hypermastigote flagellates Cleveland (193d, 1935) 
has found one of the best materials for the study of the C)tolog)’ of 
cell division, not only in the Protozoa but of cells generally. Here the 
mitotic spindle, with its chromatic and achromatic parts, is clearly seen 
in the living condition; it may also be easily preserved and stained by 
ordinar)- techniques In addition, experiments on pulling the centrosomes 
demonstrate the elasticity and contractility of the cxtranuclcar chromo- 
some fibers and those of the central spindle Accordingly, in this ma- 
terial the various elements of the mitotic apparatus must he considcrcil 
real and therefore demand careful consideration in any discussion of the 
mechanics of mitosis, not only in these forms but in astral tjpes of 
mitotic divisions generally Furthermore, a study of the phjsical prob- 
lems insolvet! in the origin and nature of the centrosnmes. spmdlc 
fibers, asters, degeneration and reorganization of certain of the locomotor 
organs, as well as the correlated mechanics of qtokincsis in these forms 
would l-«c most valuable. Ilowcscr. for the prcscr^l we can onl) assume 
that the phjsical-chemical changes gis>ng nsc to these sarious struc- 
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hires are similar to those which occur in the mitotic divisions of cells 
of higher forms. For a discussion see Gray, 1931; Heilbrunn, 1928; 
and Chambers, 1938. 

Properties of Protoplasm as Exhibited in Amoeba 
To obtain a concept of protoplasmic structure no better course can 
be followed than to secure a microscope, some amoebae, and study them 
under relatively high power. Efforts to obtain this information from the 
literature alone often lead to confusion, because of the wide variety of 
terminology used by the various workers on the structure of amoebae. 
Careful microscopic examination of the protoplasm of Amoeba proteus 
in locomotion will reveal that it is composed of an outer, thin, colorless, 
hyaline layer which is for the most part optically structureless, and an 
inner granular region which makes up the greater portion of the 
animal. A detailed study of the granular portion will reveal that it is 
composed of a colorless continuous phase (hyaloplasm), in which are 
suspended crystals and granules of various sizes and shapes, nucleus, 
food vacuoles, contractile vacuole, refractive bodies, oil globules, and 
possibly other inclusions. Long intervals of observation on these struc- 
tures will show that some of them seem to be permanent and self- 
perpetuating while others ate only transitory. The question that naturally 
arises in this connection is, which are living and which are nonliving 
bodies? A further discussion of this point will be given elsewhere. 

The question may now be asked, how are the various microscopically 
visible inclusions of Amoeba protoplasm kept in suspension? This may 
be because their density is only slightly different from that of the sur- 
rounding protoplasm and because of the viscosity of the protoplasm. 
Mast and Doyle (1935a) have presented evidence that the refractive 
bodies, which are the heaviest inclusions of the protoplasm, are found 
near the lower surface m living amoebae in which the protoplasmic vis- 
cosity is low; that they are distributed by protoplasmic flow has been 
demonstrated by Mast and Doyle (1935b). Upon centrifuging, the 
cytoplasmic constituents of amoeba are layered out, in order of their 
relative specific gravity, with the refractive granules at the centrifugal 
pole. Upon recovery pseudopods form first at or near the lighter end, 
and the heavy refractive bodies then flow forward followed by the other 
layers of constituents until all are thoroughly mixed. 
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The granular region of an amoeba is made up of an outer stationat)’ 
layer, which forms a hollow cylinder through whicli an axial stream of 
protoplasm flows. Tlie outer stationary layer has been called the ecto- 
plasm and, more recently, because of its firm consistency, plasmagel; 
the axial flowing layer, endoplasm, and, more recently, because of its 
fluid consistenq’, plasmasol. More diflicult to obscr\'e, because of its 
extreme thinness, is the surface layer, or plasmalemma, just external to 
the clear hyaline layer. 

Ordinar)’ methods of fixation often result in an apparent loss of the 
constituents which may be seen in the living cell; however, by the use 
of suitable fixing methods Mast and Doyle (1935a) were able to show 
that in proleus the cjtoplasmic constituents may be preserved in a 
form scarcely distinguishable from the living condition, except for the 
nuclear granules and the water-soluble salts. Since protoplasm is an un- 
stable intimate association of salts in solution, proteins, fats, and other 
materials wliidi may give it a fibrillar or an alveolar appearance, wc 
cannot hope to preserve it unchanged. Indeed, wc may not c^’cn ob- 
scr\’c it in the living condition unclungcd, as change is a universal 
diaractcristic of protoplasm. It must be constantly kept in mind that 
what is observed in a permanent fixed preparation is not living material, 
but likcw'isc it must also be recognized that while the fixed material is 
not protoplasm, it is at least a significant artifact derived from proto- 
plasm, since it has had its origin in the coagulation of proteins and 
other significant dements of living material. Most of the established 
facts of C)tolog)’ have been first obsened in fixed material, and later 
corroborated by a study of the living However, it should be pointed 
out, from the works of Hardy and of I'ishcr, that probably many of 
the older theories of protoplasmic structure, such as the granular, fibril- 
lar, alveolar, and reticular, hasc been based in part, at least, on artifacts 
induced by the methods employed. 

Probably the most significant feature of the protoplasm of Atfioebj 
IS Its ability to change from a fdatncly fluid state to a more solid jelly- 
like condition. Upon mechanical agitation, such as occurs in trans- 
ferring an amoeba to a slide or !>)• lapping on the slide, the organism 
may assume a globular form which may have short projecting pseudo- 
pcxlia. If the icm|xraturc l>c raise*! to 31*’' C.. tlic projections may dis- 
appear <K. Grul'cr. 1912) 11ns means that the protoplasm present 
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has become relatively fluid, because only a liquid immiscible with the 
surrounding medium shows the globular form which is essential in the 
principle of minimal surfaces. This change in consistency may be 
brought about by mechanical agitation (Chambers, 1921) and has been 
experimentally studied by Angcrer (1936), who presents data to show 
that mechanical agitation of amoebae causes a decrease in viscosity in the 
plasmagel (A. proteus) and an initial decrease followed by an in- 
crease in viscosity in the plasmasol {A. dubia). Extreme mechanical 
agitation according to Angerer, leads to a minimum viscosity of the 
plasmagel, which is eventually followed by the disintegration of the 
organism, the substance of which mixes with the surrounding medium. 

If enough pressure is applied to the cover glass, the amoeba will 
burst, and it may be observed, providing the injury is not too extensive, 
that an effort is made on the part of the protoplasm at the region of 
rupture to form a water-insoluble membrane, thus inhibiting further 
mixing of the protoplasm with the water. This process has been re* 
cently termed "the surface precipitation reaction" by Hellbrunn (1928). 
If, however, the injury has been sufficient so that the interphase be- 
tween the ruptured protoplasm and the surrounding medium is too 
great, the surface precipitation reaction is not sufficient to prevent a 
complete dissolution of the amoeba into the water. 

Small hemispheres of clear protoplasm (the incipient pseudopodia) 
usually appear quickly upon the surface of a quiescent spheroidal 
amoeba in the form of liquid extrusions from the main mass of proto- 
plasm. Into these extrusions, which gelate equatorially, a central flow 
of granular protoplasm may be seen streaming forward from the amoeba 
in the direction of the advancing pseudopodium, which constantly moves 
distally. As the pseudopodium advances, it may be seen to consist of an 
outer cylinder of motionless protoplasm and an inner streaming fluid 
protoplasm. That the cortical layer is gelated is indicated by the fict 
that its granules and other inclusions are stationary. As the central 
stream of flowing protoplasm (endoplasm or plasmasol) reaches the 
hyaline cap, it moves peripherally in all directions and gelates (i-^ • 
becomes ectoplasm or plasmagel). At the other end of the amoeba the 
plasmagel becomes plasmasol and passes forward as a fluid core through 
the cylinder of plasmagel (Mast, 1926). The cause of the forward 
flow of protoplasm is obscure, but the suggestion has been made by 
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Hyman (1917) and many others that it is due to the tension exerted 
upon the fluid plasmasol by the clastic plasmagel. 

There has been much discussion concerning the physical characteristics 
of the outermost layer, or plasmalemma, of diflcrent species of amoeba. 
In certain forms, such as A. verrucosa, the pellicle may be lifted with 
microdissection needles and stretched, apparently without injuring the 
organism in any way (Howland, 1924c). Scifnz (1936) also found 
a thin outer membrane on A. proteus which was resistant, elastic, and 
highly viscous except at the advancing tip of the pscudopodia. Likewise 
Qiambcrs (1924) was able to lift the plasmalemma in A. proteus by 
injecting water beneath it, thus causing large blisters to form between 
the plasmalemma and the underlying surface which burst upon punctur* 
mg, leaving the pellicle collapsed. Mast (1926) caused blisters to 
appear by local pressure; further pressure caused disruption of the 
pellicle, the frayed ends of which were clearly observed 

Practically all investigators arc agreed that the plasmalemma moves 
forward, at least on the upper surface of a moving amoeba In addition, 
the method of formation of new food vacuoles requires a structure 
of the plasmalemma of such nature as to form new surfaces immediately 
by the replacement of large areas of the plasmalemma which have been 
used in forming the boundar)' of the food vacuoles (Schaeffer, 1920) 
Immediately beneath the outer lajcr, or plasmalemma, is the clear 
hyaline layer. Tliat this layer is fluid may be shown by the fact that it 
contains scattered granules which arc m Brownian movement (Mast, 
1926) and by the injection of a suspension of lamp black into it, the 
injected lamp-black particles spreading throughout this clear hyaline 
layer (Chambers, 192*1). Hosses-cr. Schaeffer (1920) holds that some- 
times it IS mote rigid than endoplasm, and at other tiroes not. 

Colloidal Naturf of Protopi.asm 
Any attempt to understand the processes occurring in protoplasm 
must depend for its success not only upon a knowledge of the chemical 
constitution of protoplasm but also of its plijsical structure For this 
reason much ingenuity has been exercised in tr)‘ing to discover the 
phjsical structure of the protoplasm m such relatively simple forms as 
Aviotl.i, in which permanently differentiated structures are at a mini* 
mum For example, m A. proteus apparently only the nucleus is perman- 
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ently differentiated; the contractile vacuole and other structures are 
evanescent, at least in part. We have already mentioned the more ob- 
vious physical characteristics of Amoeba protoplasm, which consists, as 
does all protoplasm, of a complex heterogenous colloidal system, made 
up of a suspension (granular, fibrillar, and alveolar) of many different 
materials (fats, carbohydrates, and proteins) dispersed in a supporting 
continuous liquid part. The greatest volume ingredient in protoplasm 
is water; in solution in the water are various salts. Protoplasm may be 
deprived of many of its visible inclusions without killing it, leaving 
often a clear, colorless, optically homogenous hyaloplasm. Thus the 
microscopic structure of protoplasm gives no direct evidence of the 
finer submicroscopic structure. However, it is generally agreed that the 
finer structure of protoplasm is dependent upon its colloidal nature, 
which, because of the relatively large size of the particles present, results 
in enormous intracellular surfaces. 

Then too, the taking up of water by colloids is influenced both by the 
solutes present and by the previous history of the colloid itself (byS' 
teresis). Colloids often have the property of changing reversibly from 
a relatively liquid (sol) to a relatively solid condition (gel)- ^ 
has many of the properties of a solid, among them elasticity, apparent y 
due to its structure, but differs from a solid in that diffusion in gels o 
low concentration is often the same as in a simple solution, and m that 
chemical reactions often can occur at velocities unaffected by the ge 
condition. Every organism is dependent upon the temporal and spatia 
coordination of its chemical reactions, and this depends largely on the 
degree of dispersion and kinetic activity, because these regulate K 
action velocities Thus the organization of chemical events is due m 
some way to the nature and architecture of the colloidal system in wmc 
they occur. Therefore, biologists attempt to explain the physiologica 
action of various factors as influences on the colloids of protoplasm. 

Consistency 

It is a phenomenon of general observation that protoplasm ^ 
but that it resists pressure. The former is a property commonly attribu ^ 
to liquids, the latter to solids. In liquids there is great internal mobi ity 
of the molecules; this is essential to many physical activities, such as 
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movement, and to cliemical reactions in protoplasm. On the other hand, 
solids have great internal cohesion of molecules, i.e., the)' retain their 
shape, show elasticity; this is essential to the maintenance of continuity 
and form of protoplasm. Colloids quite generally show changes from a 
relatively fluid to a firm jelly-like consistenc)', so that protoplasm as a 
colloidal system may partake of the nature of a solid (in the gel con- 
dition) or that of liquid (in the sol condition). Thus changes in vis- 
cosity are one of the essential factors in amebo/d movement. In addi- 
tion, the viscosity of the protoplasm as a whole, and particularly the 
changes in viscosity within a given portion of a protozoan, arc ver)’ 
important factors to be considered in connection with a study of mitosis, 
C)tokinesis, cyclosis, rate of diffusion of various substances, protoplasmic 
reorganization, and functioning of such organs as the contractile vacuole. 

Besides the qualitative methods of estimating the viscosity of proto- 
plasm by obser%’ing the presence or absence of movement (Mast, 1926b), 
presence or absence of Brownian movement (Bayliss, 1920; Pckarck, 
1930; Brinlcy, 1928), microdissection studies (Kite, 1913; C. V. Tay- 
lor, 1920; Chambers, 1924; Howland, 1924c; and others), certain 
experimental methods, i.e, centrifugation (Hcilbrunn, 1928; 1929b; 
Fetter, 1926), electromagnetic methods (Scifriz, 1936), and rate of 
diffusion of certain dyestuffs (Qiambers, 1924; Needham and Need- 
ham, 1926) have been used to reveal data as to the relative and absolute 
viscosity of the protoplasm of various Protozoa. For a detailed discus- 
sion of these various methods the reader is referred to the ^\orks of 
Chambers (1924), Hcilbrunn (1928), and Scifriz (1936). 

llic Protozoa show a wide range of viscosity values In fact a varia- 
tion in protoplasmic viscosity from 2 times that of water in Amoebj 
(Hcilbrunn, 1929b) to over 8,000 times that of water in P^namecium 
(rcttcf, 1926) has been reported. Undoubtedly a much higher \iscosity 
exists in many protozoan cysts and other forms characteristic of re- 
sistant stages Scifriz (1936) has reported that during the winter the 
plasmodium of a myxomycctc becomes as hard and as brittle as a thin 
sheet of dry gelatin. 

In addition to the information obtained about the consistenq* of 
sarious I’rotozoa from multilation experiments, for example those of 
Calkins (1911) and I’cchics (1912) on Pjr^ir.ectun aniJjtun, the 
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microdissection apparatus has proved to be a useful instrument in a 
study of the structure of Protozoa. By use of this method, Kite (1913) 
determined the ectoplasm of A. proleus to have a moderately high 
viscosity and cohesiveness. The substance forming the wall of the 
contractile vacuole seemed to possess a much higher viscosity than the 
surrounding endoplasm The nucleus seemed to behave as a highly 
rigid granular gel Kite further observed that the protoplasm of Para- 
mecium was a soft, elastic, and somewhat glutinous gel; the surface 
seemed to be more viscous than the interior. More recent studies by 
Chambers (1924); Howland (1924a, 1924b); Howland and Pollack 
(1927); Seifriz (1936), and others on various species of Amoeba 
have confirmed in a general way the observations of Kite. In addition, 
C V. Taylor (1920, 1923) has described the pellicle of Euphtes patella 
as a firm, fairly tough, rigid substance The micro- and macronuclei were 
found to be highly gelatinous, rather rigid structures imbedded in a 
viscous hyaline matrix. Needham and Needham (1926) in attempting 
to inject Opalma ranarum made the observation that the outer mem- 
brane is composed of a thick, tough substance; the inner cytoplasm they 
found to be jelly-like, so that injected indicators would not spread 
within it. The suggestion was tentatively made that the failure of the 
injected indicators to spread within the Opalma might be due to its 
consistency or to membranes surrounding the numerous nuclei. Follow- 
ing injection, the organisms continued to swim about, and in a few 
moments the injected portions suddenly dropped out, often leaving 
the animals quite riddled with holes. See also Chambers and Reznikoff 
(1926), Reznikoff (1926), and Monta and Chambers (1929)i on in- 
jection experiments in Amoeba with similar results. 

Heilbrunn (1929b) has used the centrifuge method to study the 
absolute viscosity of A. dubta, which he found to be approximately 2 
times that of water at 18® C However, the viscosity was found to vary, 
with changes in temperature, from about 2 times water at 18® C. to 
25 times water at 21^® C (1929a). Pekarek (1930), by studying the 
Brownian movement in Amoeba, has estimated its viscosity to be about 
6 times that of water. More recently Seifriz (1936), by observing 
Brownian movement in Amoeba, estimated the viscosity in a quiet form 
to be 700 to 800 times that of water; in an active form it was much 
lower. Likewise Pantm (1924b) estimated the absolute viscosity of 
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certain marine amoebae to be comparable to that of vaseline, i.e,, over 
1,000 times that of water. 

Fetter (1926), using the same method as Heilbrunn, found the 
absolute viscosit)' of Paramecium to be 8,027 to 8,726 times that of 
water. Hyman (1917) has found that the hcliozoon Adinosphaerium 
eichhornu can be cut into pieces as if it were solid. In addition to the 
viscosity and the clianges in viscosity of the protoplasm which may take 
place within organisms under “normal” conditions, certain experi* 
mental conditions, such as abnormal salt concentration, acids, and 
alkalies, abnormally high or low temperature, mechanical agitation, 
changes in hydrogen-ion concentration, anesthetics and narcotics, radia- 
tion, sound waves, and so forth, may cause marked changes in the 
^’iscosit)’ of the protoplasm, 

Tlie effect of various agents (chemical, mechanical, electrical, and 
so forth) upon the viscosity of protozoan protoplasm has been deter- 
mined by studying their effect upon locornotion, Brownian movement, 
body form, pscudopod formation, rate of action of the contractile 
vacuole, as well as by centrifuging and by the microscopic appearance 
of the c>'top!asm 

THE EFFECTS OF WATER 

Since the principle solvent of protoplasm is water, any condition 
which lends to increase or decrease the water content of the organism 
also tends to change the viscosity or consisicnc)’ of its protoplasm. Tlius 
hypertonic solutions and desiccation usually cause the cells to shrink, 
this being accompanied by an increase in the viscosity of their proto- 
plasm, a hypotonic solution or the injection of water directly into the 
organism lends to induce a swelling, accompanied by a decrease In the 
viscosity of the protoplasm (sec Pantin. 1923). 

Tiir rrrrcTs of salts 

Tlic effects of salts on the consistency of certain Protozoa, particularly 
Amoebj, have been rather cxtcnsiscly studied Gicrsbcrg (1922), Ed- 
wards (1925), Cliamlxrrs and Rcznikoff (1926). ReznikofT and Qiim* 
bers (1927), Pantin (1926a. 1926b). Drinlcy (1928). Heilbrunn and 
Daugherty (1931. 1932. 1933, 1931). Tliomton (1932. 1935), Pitts 
and Mast (1931). Putts (1935), and oHicrs liaxc studied the action 
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of various salts and salt antagonisms upon the consistency of Amoeba 
protoplasm. In general it has been found that sodium and potassium 
ions tend to increase the viscosity of the internal protoplasm, while 
calcium and magnesium tend to lower it. However, Heilbrunn and 
Daugherty (1932, 1934), have found that this does not hold for the 
plasmagel (i.e , outer layer) of A. proteus. Here calcium produces a 
pronounced stiffening of the cortical gel, and this effect tends to be 
antagonized by Na, K, and Mg. Potassium has the strongest liquefying 
effect, Mg next, and Na the least action. The degree of reaction, par- 
ticularly the antagonism of salts, seems to vary somewhat, depending 
upon the hydrogen-ion concentration (Pitts and Mast, 1934). 

Greeley (1904) observed that KCl coagulates or increases the 
viscosity, whereas NaCl liquefies or decreases the viscosity of the proto- 
plasm of Paramecium. Heilbrunn (1928) reports that unpublished 
work of Barth shows that lithium salts cause a coagulation or increase 
in viscosity of the protoplasm of both Sfemor and Paramecium. Heil- 
brunn (1928) found that sodium, potassium, ammonium, and lithium 
chlorides all cause coagulation of Stentor protoplasm and that weak 
solutions of HgClj produce a coagulation of the protoplasm of Euglena. 
The effect of salts upon reproduction in Amoeba has been studied by 
Voegtlin and Chalkley (1935) and by Butts (1935). Oliphant (1938) 
observed that potassium, lithium, sodium, and ammonium salts induce 
reversal in the direction of the effective beat of the cilia of Paramecium, 
whereas calcium and magnesium do not. The reversal in direction of the 
beat of the cilia is thought to be associated with an increase in viscosity 
of the cytoplasm. See also the work of Spek, 1921, 1923, and 1924, 
on the action of various salts on Actinosphaerium, Opaltna, and other 
Protozoa. 

Chambers and Howland (1930) have cut or torn Spiroslomum 
in CaClj solutions; the exposed protoplasm coagulates into a dense mass 
which the uninjured part of the organism pinches off. Injection of 
CaClj produces localized coagulated regions which are pinched off. 
Potassium chloride and NaCl cause liquefaction. Ephrussi and Rap- 
kin (1928), however, report that CaClj facilitates 'Texplosion” of this 
ciliate; KCI and NaCl render explosion more difficult. 

Chambers and Howland (1930) have further performed injection 
and immersion experiments with A. eichhornii, a heliozoon with grossly 
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vacuolated protoplasm. Immersion in NaCl or KCl dissolves the vacuolar 
membranes, with a dissolution of the inlcrvacuolat protoplasm Im- 
mersion in strong concentrations of CaCl, causes coagulation of the 
protoplasm; in weak solutions the coagulation may be local, and the 
living remnant rids itself of the coagulated regions. After immersion 
in strong concentrations of MgCl* the protoplasm coagulates into a 
flabby mass; in weaker solutions localized regions rupture. Injections 
result m similar but more localized effects, except in the case of MgClj. 

THE EFFECTS OF ACIDS AND ALKALIES 

There seem to be no general agreement on the effects of acids upon 
protozoan protoplasm. Some authors report that they cause an increase 
in viscosity, while others find that they produce a decrease in viscosit)’ 
of the protoplasm. 

Jacobs (1922), by bubbling CO, through the culture medium con- 
taining Partimeanm and Colpidium, observed that short exposure of 
these organisms to the CO, caused a decrease in the viscosity of the proto- 
plasm, wliilc longer exposures increased it. Drinle)’ (1928) found that 
CO, caused gelation of the ectoplasm and solation of the endoplasm of 
A. pToteus. Reznikoff and Chambers (1927), after injecting bubbles of 
CO, into A. dubia, obscr%'cd tliat it produced a decrease in the viscosity 
of the protoplasm and that the animal was not irreversibly injured un- 
less the CO, destroyed the cell membrane. Hydrochloric acid has been 
obscr\’cd to produce an increase in the viscosity of the protoplasm of 
Avtotba (Chambers, 1921; Edwards, 1923; Drinlcy, 1928) Heilbrunn 
(1937) finds that acids cause an increase in viscosity of both the plasma- 
sol and plasmagel of Amoeba. 

Qiambers (1921) reports that basic dyes, which contain a rclaliscly 
strong acid radial, jelly the protoplasm of Amoeba, whereas acid dyes, 
with a strong basic radical, liquefy it. 

The action of alkalies has been reported to decrease the viscosity of 
A. proteus (aumbers. 1921; Edwards. 1923; Drinlc)-, 1928). How- 
c\cr. Heilbrunn (1937) reports that alkalies incrasc the viscosity of 
llic plismasol and decrease the siscosity of the plasmagel in Amoeba. 

Tiir rii rcT or TfSHTRATURr 

As pointed out by Ilfucs (1927), the Protozoa arc among the most 
resistant of all animals to high temperatures; thc) have I'cen found liv- 
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ing in hot springs at temperatures between 50® and 60° C Motile forms 
seem to be much more susceptible to high temperature than do en- 
cysted forms (cysts of Colpoda are not killed at 100° C. dry heat for 
three days), a condition probably associated with the low water con- 
tent of the organisms (Bodine, 1923). That Protozoa show ability 
gradually to acclimate themselves to increased temperatures has been 
shown by Jacobs (1919). 

Since temperature changes are known to affect the rate of action of 
molecules in liquids, it is only reasonable to assume that their effect is 
somewhat similar upon protoplasm. In general it may be stated that a 
slight increase of temperature over that of the normal, causes a decrease in 
protoplasmic viscosity; a slightly higher temperature, a reversible co- 
agulation, and a still higher temperature, an irreversible coagulation 
and death. Davenport (1897) has referred to these conditions as con- 
traction, heat rigor, and death rigor respectively. See also the discus- 
sion of the action of temperature on protoplasm by Heilbninn, 1928. 

Pantin (1924a), working on two species of marine Amoeba, found 
that the viscosity was high near 0° C. and decreased with rise in tempera- 
ture. The primary effect of temperature upon locomotion, he holds to be 
a direct effect upon the change of state of the protoplasmic sol-gel trans- 
formation. 

Perhaps one of the most complete studies of the action of temperature 
upon protozoan protoplasm is that of Heilbrunn (1929a) on A. dtibia. 
He found that at temperatures from about 3° to 10° C., the viscosity 
value was about 22 to 23 times that of water. From 10° to 18° C. there 
was a very rapid decrease in viscosity, approaching about 2 to 3 times 
that of water, while at 20° to 25° C. there was an increase in viscosity to 
about 8 to 9 times that of water, followed by a decrease to about 2 times 
that of water at 30° to 35° C Although the range of Heilbrunn’s experi- 
ments was not extended beyond 35° C, he states that higher tempera- 
tures cause a coagulation of the protoplasm. Thornton (1932) has 
observed that the maximum viscosity of the plasmagel of A. proteiis 
occurs at 4.5° C. Between 4,5° and 30° C. the viscosity decreases pro- 
gressively, with rise in temperature, until at 30° C. the decrease is more 
rapid. Thornton (1935) has further found that the action of certain 
salts does not alter the fundamental effect of temperature on the vis- 
cosity of the plasmagel of A. proteus. Daniel and Chalkley (1932) ob- 
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sen-'ed that the rate of mitosis, including nuclear and C)’topIasmic divi- 
sion, of A. proteus varies inversely with temperature from about 4° to 
30® C From about 30® to 40° C. these processes S'arj' directly with the 
temperature. 

Greelc)' (1904) found that the consistenc)' of the protoplasm of vari- 
ous Protozoa, like organic colloids, varies directly with the temperature, 
within certain limits. As the temperature is elevated above the normal, 
the protoplasm absorbs water, so that its fluidit)* and motility are greatly 
increased. Tlicse changes continue until a critical point is reached, at 
which coagulation occurs. The resistance of P. caudatum to a tempera- 
ture of 40® C. has been shown to var)* with the hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion of the medium and to exhibit two maxima of resistance: one on 
the alkaline and one on the acid side, with a region of minimal resist- 
ance at neutrality (Chalklc)*, 1930). In saline solutions the mechanism 
of death by heat seems to \'ar)’ with different bydrogendon concentra- 
tions. At pH (y or less the cell coagulates, at pH 8 or more the organism 
disintegrates; between these two extremes death occurs from rupture by 
swelling. Furthermore, Chalklc)' also found an increase in thermal re- 
sistance of PAramecium on the addition of Ca, and a decrease on addition 
of K. Oliphant (1938) found that the rate at which tlic cilia of PAra- 
mectum beat in reverse varies directly with temperature, a condition he 
implies is associated with changes m viscosity of tlie organisms. For a 
further discussion of the effects of high temperatures on organisms, in- 
cluding the Protozoa, sec Dcichradek (1935). 

It has been shoun by Grcclcj- (1901) that when Steutor coeruleut is 
suddenly lowered to the freezing point of water, it is usually kilted. 
However, when the temperature is lowered slowly to 0° C, a remark- 
able dcdilTcrentiation of the animal takes place Tlic resorption of the 
cilia and the gullet, and the throwing off of the cclosarc was ohscfsed, 
and there was finally formctl a spherical qst-likc undifferentiated cell, 
which Gfceic)' referred to as a ’’resting” cell. When returned to room 
temperature, a reserse process takes place, and the c)*st-like organism 
becomes active. With the lowering of the temperature the organism was 
ohsened to lose water. Greeley (J903) further found that the mclJiod 
of reproduction in Mon.ti covild be controlled by temperature; at 20= C. 
the organisms reproduces! sexually and by fission; at from I to 4® C 
they rcprikluccd by asexual spores 
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According to Luyet and Gehenio (1938), Becquerel (1936) found 
that certain Amoeba in dry soil were not killed when subjected to 
— 269® to — 271® C. for 7.5 days, or when subjected to — 190® C for 
480 hours. See the above-mentioned work of Heilbrunn (1929a) for 
absolute viscosity values of the protoplasm of A. duhta at low tempera- 
ture. 

Chambers and Hale (1932) observed that Amoeba exposed to — 5® 
C. were not killed. However, by inserting an ice-tipped pipette into the 
interior of the organism, fine feathery crystals of ice were observed to 
appear immediately at — 0.6® C. 

In general it may be stated that low temperatures tend to increase the 
viscosity and thus to decrease the rate of locomotion, and to favor cyst 
formation in Protozoa. Motile forms are usually killed as the tempera- 
ture of the water reaches 0® C However, the Protozoa show some degree 
of acclimatization to low temperatures. 

MECHANICAL AGITATION 

Mechanical agitation may cause a marked change in the consistency 
of Amoeba protoplasm, apparently by causing a breakdown (thixotropic 
collapse) of its internal structure. Chambers (1921) has shown that 
churning Amoeba by mictoneedles caused a liquefaction of its proto- 
plasm. Vigorous shaking (Angerer, 1936) caused at first a liquefaction 
of the plasmasol of A. duhia, followed by an increase in viscosity; con- 
tinued agitation caused the complete dissolution of the organism. How- 
ever, in A. proteus agitation caused a decrease in viscosity in the plasma- 
gel to a minimum, without the subsequent increase observed in the 
plasmasol of A. dubia. High-frequen<y sound waves have been observed 
to produce whirling of the inclusions in the small vacuoles of A. proteus 
and A. dubia; higher intensities cause a mild whirling of the more liquid 
regions, followed by rupture of the organisms (E. N. Harvey, E. B. 
Harvey, and Loomis, 1928). A decrease in viscosity of the endoplasm 
was also observed. 

HYDROGEN-ION CONCENTRATION 

That Protozoa can live in wide ranges of hydrogen-ion concentrations 
is evident from the work of Alexander (1931) on Euglena which he 
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found lived in ranges from 2.3 to 11. Studies on the effects of 
hydrogen-ion concentration on protoplasmic viscosit)' are complicated by 
the rate of entrance of the ions and by the fact that they may be neutral- 
ized by the buffers of the protoplasm (Pollack, J928a). 

Panlin (1926a) has found that the movement of certain marine 
amoebae lakes place between /»H 6 and 10. It is re%'ersibly inhibited at 
the acid limit, but alkaline inhibition is reversible only after a brief im- 
mersion. Tlie rate of movement he holds to depend upon the rate of 
change in sol^igel transformation. In addition, the water content of 
A. proteus has been shown to vary with the hydrogen-ion concentration 
of the medium (Chalklej', 1929). The effect of changes in hydrogen-ion 
concentration upon the action of cilia has been studied by Chase and 
Glaser (1930). 

Tlir CrFECTS OF NARCOTICS 

For a summar)- of the literature on the effects of narcotics in cells gen- 
erally, the reader Is referred to the work of "Winlcrstcin (1926) and of 
Henderson (1930). In general it may be stated that the action of nar- 
cotics upon cells is to change their permcabilit)’ and viscosit)', to inhibit 
enzyme action, and to affect the electric potential. 

Alcohol has been reported to produce a lowering of the viscosity of 
the protoplasm of A. proteus (Edwards. 1923; Drinlc)', 1928). Ether 
and chloroform likewise have similar effects (Drinley, 1928). Certain 
paraffin oils have also been reported to have a narcotic effect on A. dubia 
(Marsland, 1933). More recently Daugherty (1937) found that the 
higher alcohols and ether in concentrations just below lethal cause lique- 
faction of the plasmagcl of Amoebu; the same concentrations of the 
lower alcoliols produce gelatin of the plasmasol; the higher alcohols and 
ether, liquefaction of the plasmasol More dilute solutions of the higher 
alcohols and ether produce first liquefaction and then gelatin of the 
plasmasol (see also Frcdcriksc, 1953a). Potassium salts and fat solvents 
liquefy the plasmagcl in A. prolfut (Iletlbrunn, 1931 ). 

^fakarov (1933) has studied the effects of mKoltcs on s-arioui Infu- 
soria, using Mtal stains in conjunction with ihcultramicroscopc Narcotics 
cause a change in the dispersion of the colloids, winch is reversible. 
Strong concentrations cause an irrcscrsibic coagulation 
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THE EFFECTS OF RADIATION 

The Specific effects of radiation upon the cell are unknown. Further- 
more, whether the nucleus or the cytoplasm is more susceptible to radia- 
tion is a debated question. According to Heilbrunn and Mazia (1936), 
docker and Reuss claim that isolated cells are less sensitive to Roentgen 
rays than are cells in mass. 

The permeability of Varatnectum and Siylonychia to NH4OH has been 
shown to increase with increased exposure of the animals to radiation 
(Packard, 1923, 1924) . After reviewing the literature on the biological 
effects of radiation, including numerous studies on Protozoa, Heilbrunn 
and Mazia (1936) reach the conclusion that ultra-violet rays, Roentgen 
rays, and radium all cause liquefaction of the protoplasm and, with an 
increase in exposure, coagulation. Coagulation of the protoplasm is fre- 
quently preceded by extensive vacuolization. Furthermore, Heilbrunn 
and Daugherty (1933), from their work on the effects of ultra-violet 
rays on Amoeba, offer the theory that the effect of radiation is to release 
the bound calcium from the cell cortex; it then enters the endoplasm, 
causing first liquefaction and then gelation. Likewise, ultra-violet radia- 
tion causes a release of fat in Amoeba (Heilbrunn and Daugherty, 
1938). For the recent ingenius method of “microdissection" with ultra- 
violet rays, see Tchakhotine (1937). 

THE EFFECT OF HEAVY WATER 

E. N. Harvey (1934) has studied the effects of heavy water on Para- 
mecium, Amoeba, Euglena, and Bpistylis (see also Taylor, Swingle, 
Eyring, and Frost, 1933). Harvey found that paramecia were killed by 
80 to 100-percent heavy water in from 6 to 10 hours. They first swim 
slowly, appearing bloated; the contractile vacuole stops functioning; blis- 
ters appear, followed by disintegration. However, they were not markedly 
affected by 0.2-percent heavy water. Amoeba rounds up and is killed in 
from 4 to 6 hours in 80 to 100-percent heavy water. Buglena, on the 
other hand, is not irreversibly injured by 90 to 97-percent heavy water. 
Gaw (1936b) found Blepharisma to become more spherical in 95*pef* 
cent heavy water, which indicates a change (decrease in viscosity) in the 
physical nature of its cytoplasm. 
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HYDROSTATIC PRESSURE 

High hydrostatic pressure (500 atmospheres) causes collapse of 
pseudopodia, and a rounding up of A. proteut (Brown and Marsland, 
1936) . This effect is apparently the result of liquefaction of the plasma- 
gel, an effect which inhibits the normal sol-gel transformation. Howes’er, 
similar high hydrostatic pressures seemed to have little or no effect on the 
beating of flagella or cilia of other Protozoa (Marsland, 1939). 

THE EFFECTS OF ELECTRIC CURRENT 

Tlie effects of electric current on many Protozoa have been studied 
(see Hahnert, 1932, for literature). 

Dayliss (1920) has shown that on passage of an electric current of 
the proper intensity through Amoeba, immediate gelation of the proto- 
plasm takes place and all Brownian movement stops. As the Amoeba re- 
covers, the protoplasm solates and the particles again take up their active 
motion. Strong electric shocks caused irrc\'crsiblc coagulation. More re- 
cently Luce (1926), Mast (1931b), and Hahnert (1932) have studied 
the effects of electric current on Amoeba. In general, as stated by Hah- 
nert, a constant electric current provokes responses in Amoeba by defi- 
nite polar actions at the ends of the organism. Destruction or solation 
of the plasmagcl occurs at the cathode end Immediately, then contractive, 
and later, disintegrative processes occur at the anodal end. Tiiese re- 
sponses are directly dependent upon the strength of the current. 

IRREVERSniLE COAGULATION 

Acids and certain salts, such as mercuric chloride, in the proper con- 
centrations, cause irrcscrsiblc coagulation of protoplasm. Protozoa arc 
therefore often "rixcd" in such solutions for morphological studies. Tlic 
causes of the irres'crsible coagulation which occurs at "normal” death 
arc obscure. 

Surface pRoiTRTirs 

A discussion of tlie physial properties of the surface layer in Protozoa 
mvohcs Its strxiclutc, which has been analyzed by a study of its gross 
morpholog)-, elasticity, contractility, extensibility, siscosity, and ultra- 
microscopic arcliitccturc. It is obvious tlut any conception of the phjsi- 
cal structure of the surface membrane must be in lurmony with its 
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functions, such as preserving the integrity of the organism (by being 
immiscible with water), controlling the diffusion of materials in and out 
of the cell (permeability) , acting as a scat of electromotive forces (mem- 
brane or diffusion potentials), maintaining form (possessing tension), 
forming secretions (for protection, adhesion, forming cyst walls, armor, 
and so forth) and for the reception of stimuli, and so on. 

STRUCTURE AND ORIGIN 

The problem of surface structure in the Protozoa is often complicated 
by a failure of many investigators to define clearly what they refer to as 
the ”cell membrane.” From a review of the literature it is quite obvious 
that the vital membrane essential to the cell may be reduced to only 
a very thin ultramicroscopic film, such as that which forms at the lorn 
surface of an amoeba. In other cases the “cell membrane" is of micro- 
scopic dimensions and displays the physical properties of a thick, tough 
pellicle. In this connection the work of Nadler (1929) showed that the 
pellicle could be completely removed from Blephartsma without killing 
or even affecting the shape of the organism; after a few days a new pel’ 
hcle may be formed in these animals. Could it not be, therefore, that in 
forms with thick surface layers, the physiologically active vital mem* 
brane is mainly limited to a thin film, and that the remaining part of 
the thick surface layer serves mainly for protection, support, giving an- 
chorage to locomotor organs, secretion of slime for adhesion, forming 
cyst walls, or in the formation of other surface structures which possibly 
aid the animal in coping with its environment? 

In addition to the vast literature describing definite morphological 
membranes at the surface of various Protozoa, both in the living and 
fixed condition, considerable experimental work has been done on the 
physical nature of the surface layers. Kite (1913), Chambers (1924), 
Howland (1924c), Howland and Pollack (1927), Taylor (1920), 
Needham and Needham (1925, 1926), and many others have actually 
established the presence of the surface membrane by puncturing it, tear 
ing it, and in some cases actually removing it. In general it has been 
found to vary in thickness from that of a delicate film to that of a toug 
pellicle. Microdissection methods have also shown it to possess measur 
able elasticity and contractility, and to vary considerably in consistency 
from that of the underlying protoplasm. 
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Tlie tension at the surface of Amoeba has been measured by E. N. 
Harvey and Marsland (1932). The)' injected drops of paraffin oil or 
olive oil into A. proteus and A. duhta and then subjected them to centri- 
fugal force in the microscope-centrifuge. Because of the bouyanq’ of the 
oil, the organisms became stretched. The amount of distortion was photo- 
graphed and, under certain assumptions, a value for the order of mag- 
nitude of the surface forces was calculated. In this way these authors 
found the tension at the surface of A. dabra to give values of one to three 
dynes per centimeter. In this form the)* concluded that "there can be no 
appreciable turgidity due to resisting surface layers." Howes'cr, in A. 
proteus it was impossible to pull even large oil droplets out of the or- 
ganism by the Jiighest centrifugal force available. For this reason no 
tension at the surface of this organism could be calculated, but they esti- 
mated it to be about thirty times that for A. dubia. The surface of A. pro- 
teus was described as a firm, tough, external layer. 

Since the surface membrane may be of ultramicroscopic dimensions, 
its physical properties arc not easily determined, and for this reason 
much of our knowledge is of a theoretical nature. It has been held that 
the appearance of a new membrane at the surface of a tom bit of proto- 
plasm is due to the accumulation at the surface of substances, chiefly 
lipoid, which tend to lower surface tension. However, Hcilbrunn thinks 
of this process of new surface membrane formation as a "surface precipi- 
tation reaction," comparable in many ways to the clotting of blood. He 
has produced evidence to show that the presence of calcium is a pre- 
requisite for the formation of new surface membranes. In addition, he 
holds that any factors sshich cause a release of calcium from its protein 
binding cause the "surface precipitation reaction" to take place within 
the cell interior, giving to it a frolh-Iike appearance. 

Whatescr may be the exact mechanism of new membrane formation, 
the fact that a lime factor is invohxd in its production from the C)to- 
plasm, that it assumes increased tension over that of the underlying 
cytoplasm, tliat its consistcnc)' and durability depend both upon the en- 
vironmental medium and the specific character of the protoplasm from 
which It IS formed, as svell as its semipcrmcablc properties, all point to 
the surface membrane as being a definite, organized structure (Qiam- 
bers, 1921). 

Recent rcscanltes upon the optical properties of cell membranes other 
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than those of Proto 2 oa, by means of polarized light and X-ray diffrac- 
tion methods, seem to indicate that they are constructed of lipoid and 
protein molecules, with their long axes arranged perpendicular and 
parallel, respectively, to the surface of the cell (Schmitt, 1938). E. N. 
Harvey and Danielli (1936) also hold the cell membrane to be com- 
posed of lipoid and protein substances. Furthermore, Langmuir has 
shown that the structure and surface properties of certain nonliving 
membranes are frequently determined by the orientation of the indi- 
vidual molecular layers; these may, under certain conditions, undergo 
almost instantaneous reversal or reorientation. This overturning may 
markedly alter the chemicophysical properties of the membrane, a fact 
which may prove to be of considerable interest in the study of the 
permeability of cells generally. As pointed out by Harvey (1936), one 
would seem justified in conceiving of the surface membrane in different 
cells as composed of a monomolecular layer and a polymolecular film, or 
as a polymolecular oil film with oriented adsorbed protein molecules 
varying from a rather liquid to solid consistency. 

The remarkable film-forming properties of the ciliate Sphostomum 
have been studied by Faure-Fremiet, Ephrussi, and Rapkine (1926). 
This organism explodes when it comes into contact with the air-water 
interface, and its solid constituents spread over the surface of the water. 
By first dusting the water with talc, it was determined that the surface 
film was 4.2 to 5 7 p p thick, and probably monomolecular. 

PERMEABILITY 

1. Cell membrane . — In Protozoa as in all other types of cells one of 
the most important properties of the protoplasm is its ability to form 
new surface membranes which have a selective permeability. In addition 
to preserving the integrity of the cell, the surface membrane regulates 
to a large extent the passage of dissolved foodstuffs and oxygen into the 
cell and the diffusion of waste materials from it. The rate of this exchange 
depends in part upon the degree of the permeability of the surface mem- 
brane and in part upon the osmotic concentration of the cell and of the 
surrounding medium. 

It is not our purpose to discuss generally here the physiological prob- 
lems of permeability and diffusion. However, many fresh-water Proto- 
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7oa possess an interesting mechanism for controlling their osmotic state. 
The protoplasm of these organisms possesses a much higher osmotic 
concentration than that of the surrounding medium. For this reason 
water tends continually to enter them, and, were it not for the controlling 
mechanism of the surface membrane and the continuous bailing out 
process of the contractile vacuole, the animals would swell up and burst. 
Adolph (1931) has reviewed the literature dealing w’ilh the rate of water 
cxcliange in Protozoa and has found that the fastest turnover is in 
Cr)piochilum, which excretes its body volume in 2 minutes; the slowest 
water exchange was in Amoeba, which requires 31.5 hours, while P. 
caitdatum eliminates its own body volume of water in from 15 to 
20 minutes. 

Water, when injected in small amounts into an amoeba, readily dif- 
fuses throughout the C)'top!asm, causing a temporar)’ cessation of ame- 
boid movement (Chambers, 1924). However, if the injection be great 
in amount i.c., equal to half the body volume, the water lends to collect 
on one side in the form of a large blister, which is e\'cntually pinched ofT, 
and within a short time the amoeba resumes its normal activities (How- 
land and Pollack, 1927). In addition, a marked increase in contraction 
rate and water output of the contractile vacuole was noticed. 

In contrast to the above experiment. Mast and Doyle ( 193-1) caused 
A proieus, A. dubia, A. ra.ltosa, and A. dofle/m to lose water by plac- 
ing them in 3-pcrccnl egg albumen, hypertonic salt solutions, or solutions 
of calcium gluconate Tlic organisms decreased in size and their surfaces 
became wrinkled and covered with protuberances, folds, and crevices. 
Tlic crests of some of the adjoining protuberances and folds fuse, giv- 
ing rise to tubes open at one end Tlie region of the fused folds push 
out, forming a pseudopodium, thus extending the tubule, the mouth of 
vliich was obscr\-cd to expand and contract, drawing the fluid in Later 
the tubule disintegrates, releasing the fluid to the inside of the organ- 
ism Tills "drinking” of water by means of tubules seems to be an im- 
portant mechanism, to compensate for the rapid loss of water in the 
organism Further experiments by Mast and Ibwlcr (1935) showed that 
wlicn A proteui was placed in Ringer solution containing \arious con- 
centrations of lactose. It would decrease as much as KS percent m total 
sohimc without injury Ihc rale at which the water leases the cell was 
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found to be approximately 0.026 cubic micra per minute through each 
square micron of surface. These authors concluded that the permeability 
to water was regulated by the plasmalemma. 

It is well known that many marine Protozoa, especially Sarcodina, do 
not possess contractile vacuoles, but, when transferred to fresh water, 
contractile vacuoles may appear (Schaeffer, 1926). The contractile vacu- 
oles of fresh-water forms either work very slowly or disappear entirely 
upon the organism being transferred to various concentrations of sea 
water. Furthermore, some Protozoa of the same species, for example 
Act'inophrys, may be found in both fresh and salt water. The cytoplasm 
of the fresh-water form is greatly vacuolated and possesses a contractile 
vacuole, while the cytoplasm of the salt-water form is relatively free of 
vacuoles, including the contractile vacuole, and the general appearance 
of the cytoplasm has changed to a granular condition. Thus a gradual 
acclimatization of fresh-water Protozoa to salt water seems to reduce the 
difference between the external and internal osmotic pressures by a loss 
of water from the cell. This is probably accompanied by changes in the 
physical state of the protoplasm, particularly its consistency and specific 
gravity. It is of interest to recall here the extraordinary case of Noctiluca, 
in which the specific gravity of the organism is less than that of the sur- 
rounding sea water, owing to lower concentration of salts. Here the 
water, instead of entering the organism, tends to diffuse out of it, so 
that osmotic work must be done to retain its constant state. 

Experiments designed to test the selective permeability of the surface 
membrane of the Protozoa have been carried out by utilizing various 
dyestuffs (Chambers, 1922; Ball, 1927). For example, according to 
Chambers (1922) an aqueous solution of eosin does not stain Amoeba 
from the exterior. However, if injected into the interior of the cell, it 
readily diffuses throughout the protoplasm. 

Attempts to visualize the mechanism of permeability control in sur- 
face membranes have been made by assuming a solubility of the permeat- 
ing substance in the membrane inself or by assuming the membrane to 
have a sieve-like structure similar to a filter, but much smaller. In any 
case, whatever may prove to be the final answer to this problem, it will 
undoubtedly involve a change in molecular aggregation, organization, 
and polarity of the elements of the physiological membrane. 

2. Nuclear membrane . — ^The interphase nucleus, like the cytoplasm of 
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the Protozoa, is surrounded by a limiting surface membrane which may 
be demonstrated in many forms by the usual cj'tologlcal techniques (sec, 
for instance, Chalklcy, 1936). In addition, experimental studies on the 
living nucleus by Kite (1913), Chambers (1924), C V. Taylor (1920), 
and many others have substantiated the view of the presence of a defi- 
nite nuclear membrane, often extremely thin, but usually composed of a 
moderately tough, solid substance, which, upon rupture of the surface 
of the organism, may presen'c the integrity of the nucleus for a consider- 
able time. Scifriz (1936) reports that the nuclear membrane of Amoeba 
may be readily removed by micronecdles, following coagulation of the 
nucleus as a whole. 

Morita and Chambers (1929) have shown that the nuclear membrane 
of Amoeba is permeable to acid, while the general body surface of the 
animal is not 

King and Beams ( 1937) report that the macronucicus of P. cauJatum 
in the vegetative stage was greatly stretched by centrifugation. In some 
specimens it was separated into a relatively heavy chromatic portion and 
a relatively light achromatic portion. Animals with their macronucleus 
separated in this way were able to live and cairy on apparently normal 
metabolic processes. Here it is evident that a mcdianical disruption of 
the macronucleus did not cause a marked physiol change of the C}'to- 
plasm, as often happens when the nucleus is punctured or cut by a needle 
(Kite, 1913; Peebles, 1912). King and Deamswerc unable to di/Tcrcnli- 
ate a limiting membrane surrounding the two separated portions of the 
macronucicus, and, if present, it must have been of ultramicroscopic di- 
mensions. 

Luyet and Gchcdio (1935) were unable to demonstrate a definite 
membrane surrounding the macronucicus of P. cauihium by means of 
ultra-violet absorption methods. 

Whatever, in the final analysis, the phpical structure of such ultra- 
microscopic nuclear membranes may prove to be, it v\ill probably in- 
volve a special molecular behavior, charactcnviic of surfaces much lAc 
that vshich I's thought to occur Iidvsccn nonliving immiscible fluids. 

3. Contr.tctiU tacuole . — For the early literature dealing vsith the long- 
disputed question of the presence or absence of a permanent membrane 
surrounding the contractile vacuole in Protozoa, the reader is referred to 
the works of C V. Taylor (1923). Uoyd (19 :h), Hossland (1921a). 
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King (1935), and Kitching (1938). It is well known that the contractile 
vacuole often arises from the coalescence of smaller vacuoles. 

C. V. Taylor (1923) studied the structure of the contractile vacuole 
of Euplotes and found that it appeared to be composed of a definite 
"w’all” of measurable thickness. However, he later concluded that the 
apparent "wall” was an optical illusion and that careful study revealed 
only the internal surface of the “wall” to be sharply delimited; externally 
it merges not abruptly, but gradually, into the surrounding medium. By 
moving the needle point against and about the contractile vacuole, he 
found it could be displaced and that its boundary was tolerably durable 
and its viscosity distinctly higher than the surrounding endoplasm. With 
completion of contraction, the vacuole wholly disappears. 

In a similar study upon the contractile vacuole of A. verrucosa and P. 
caudatum, Howland (19241b) and Howland and Pollack (1927) have 
been able to dissect the contractile vacuole out of the organisms and ob' 
serve it floating freely in the water. Here it may be stained by alizarin 
blue and manipulated by microncedles. Upon puncture, the surface of 
the membrane was observed to wrinkle. In other experiments, when the 
contractile vacuole was forced into contact with the plasmalemma, a 
fusion took place and, because of this fact, Howland and Pollack were 
led to suggest that the surface membranes of both the cell and the con* 
tractile vacuole must possess similar physical properties. These authors 
further found the contractile vacuole to lie in a region of gelated endo- 
plasm, a condition they think necessary for its functioning. 

Mast (1938) has described the membrane at the surface of the con- 
tractile vacuole in A. proteus as a well-differentiated structure about 
0.5 micron in thickness. 

King (1935) has described the permanent components of the contrac- 
tile vacuole system of P. multimicronucleain as including the pore with 
its discharging tubule, and the feeding canals, each made up of a distal 
excretory portion, an ampulla, and an injection tubule. The membrane 
of the contractile vacuole itself is considered a temporary structure, dis- 
appearing at systole and closing the pore, which ruptures at the next 
systole. The new membrane of the contractile vacuole appears by the 
coalescence of the membranes of vesicles which lie just under the pore, 
and becomes continuous with that of the pore. In centrifuged P. cauda- 
tum, King and Beams (1937) observed that in some cases the vacuole 
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CHAPTER XX 


ORGANISMS LIVING ON AND IN PROTOZOA 
Harold Kirdy, Jr/ 

Protozoa as a group may be hosts of a great variety of other organisms. 
Some of these are cpibiotic, and in them the relationship ranges from 
occasional phoresy to obligatory and constant association. True ectopara* 
sitism exists in some epibionts, though often the distinction from preda* 
tism is disputable. Protozoa are not so constituted as to be capable of 
harboring inquilines, all endobionts are intracellular. Unless autotrophic, 
therefore, endobiotic forms are parasites in the sense that they are de- 
pendent on their hosts in nutrition. In many instances, however, the 
protozoan suffers no apparent detriment from the relationship; and 
sometimes the association of host and symbiont is constant. (Symbiosis 
IS used as a collective term, including commensalism, mutualism, and 
parasitism ) It may be, even, that there is mutual advantage, but only 
autotrophic forms are in a position to confer the commonest type of 
benefit in mutualism, a nutritive one. It has been suggested, although 
not demonstrated, that certain intracellular microorganisms may produce 
enzymes that function in the nutritional metabolism of the host Many 
endobionts are more or less destructive parasites, which cause injury 
or death; that is true, so far as is known, of all that invade the nucleus. 

When the association has an obligatory and constant character, as in 
the occurrence of bacteria on the body surface of certain Protozoa, or 
of bacteria present m certain areas of the Q’toplasm of all or almost 
all specimens, the error has often been made of interpreting the sym- 
bionts as structures of the host. When they are present only occasionally, 
they have sometimes been mistakenly regarded as representing occasional 
phases in the life history of the host, that is, reproductive phases. In- 
creasing knowledge of the symbionts of the Protozoa has corrected most 

* Assistance rendered by personnel of Work Projects Adniinistration, Official Project 
number 65-1-08.1I3, Unit Cl, is acknowledged 
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of these errors, but there are sometimes greater difficulties in the wiy 
of correct interpretation than might be supposed, 

A Jarge number of organisms symbiotic with Protozoa are Sch/zo- 
mycetcs or Phycomycetes. In the latter group, Chytridiales are especially' 
widespread, as parasites of both the cytoplasm and the nucleus. There 
are in aii the major groups of Protozoa species that are symbiotic with 
other Protozoa. Some groups of these, such as the Metchnikovellidae 
and endozoic Suctona, are known only from hosts of this phylum. Only 
a few hfetazoa occur as parasites in Protozoa. Although the relative size 
reiationships are sometimes such as to make it possible, parasitization 
by these higher forms is not less prevalent than might be expected, in 
the light of the infrequency, m general, of intracellular parasitism by 
Metazoa. 

Cyanellae, chloreliae, and xanthellae have not been included in this 
account of symbionts of Protozoa. The last two types, at least, axe 
widespread in members of many free-living groups, the former in fresh- 
water forms, the latter in marine species. Although inhibiting the 
cytoplasm, the nutritive processes of these organisms are autotrophic; 
and they ace not necessarily dependent on the host. Their relationship 
to their hosts is often cited as mulualistfc, in one way or another The 
problem is in part the same as that of the relationship of similar endo- 
symbionts to many invertebrate animals — a problem that has been re- 
viewed by Buchner (1930). Pascher (1929) discussed the endosym- 
biosis of blue-green algae in PauUnella ebromato^hora and some other 
Protozoa, as w'ell as in algae. Lackey (1936) described "blue chromato- 
photes" m Pmlinella and a number of flagellates, although he failed 
to recognize them as resembling Pascher’s cyanellae Goetsch and Scheut- 
ing (1926) discussed the relationship of the alga Cbhrella to piotw 
zoan and some metazoan hosts. The work of Pringsheim (1928) 
others has sustained the thesis of mutualistic symbiosis between Cbioir i 
and Protozoa. Most of the xanthellae have been placed in the cryp o 
monad genus Chrysidelk. Hovasse (l923a) maintained on the basis 
of nuclear characteristics that xanthellae are dlnoflagellates 


EPi&IOtiC SCHEOMYCETES 

SCHIZOMYCrXES ON ^^AST^COPHORA . 

Bacteria attached to the surface, either by one end or app ' 
length, occur on roany flagellates. They have been known 
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time on Mastiganweba aspera, small rods besetting the surface having 
been described by Schulze (1875) in the original description of this 
type species of the genus. He stated that these rods could best be com- 
pared with Certain bacteria, such as Bacterium termo. Most of them are 
applied full length to the body surface Of other observ’ers, some recog- 
nized the similarity of the rods to bacteria and others opposed this in- 
terpretation, but Pcnard (1905c, 1909) definitely established their bac- 
terial nature. The bacteria, he found, vary m number, but there are 
few individuals of the species without them. Lautetborn (1916) stated 
that a sapropelic flagellate, possibly belonging to the genus 
gamoeba, possessed a yellow-green mantle of radially adherent chloro- 
bacteria, which he named Chlorohactertum symbioticum. 

These ate the only free-livmg flagellates, to the writer’s knowledge, 
on which bacteria have been reported Many endozoic flagellates bear 
Schizomycetcs. Grasse ( 1926a, 1926b, and elsewhere) has done much 
to increase our understanding of those microorganisms, which many 
earlier observers had mistaken for pellicular dilTerentiations, cilia, or 
flagella Duboscq and Grasse (1926, 1927) found short rods adherent 
by full length on many specimens of "Deiescovma” htlli, showed that 
these are bacteria, and named them Fusiformts htlli; and they also found 
spirochetes, named Treponema h/lh, adherent to all parts of the body 
surface. The former report of the rods first established the true nature 
of the "striations,” which Foi (1905), Janicki (1915), and Kirby 
(1926b) had described on Devescovnta. 

In many instances the presence of certain microorganisms is character- 
istic of the species, and may indeed be considered, together with its 
morphological characteristics, as an aid m taxonomy. Simpler phoretic 
relationships, in which the presence of the adherent forms is only 
occasional, do, however, exist between microorganisms and some flagel- 
lates. Examples are the rod-hke bacteria occasionally adherent, full length, 
to HexamasUx claviger (Kirby, 1930); the bacteria sometimes present 
on the larger forms of Tricercomitus termopudts (Kirby, 1930); the 
occasional spirals and rods on Eulrtchomajtix trichoplerae, E. colubro- 
rum, and Octomitus inlestmalis (Grasse, 1926b); and the lumen-dwelling 
types of bacteria and spirochetes often adherent sporadically to various 
termite flagellates. Boeck (1917) stated that rod-shaped bacteria at 
times, in certain preparations, covered the body and adhered to the 
flagella of Gtardta micrott 
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10-percent acid fuchsin. but were never absent from normal material. 
Presumably the treatment had brought about detachment of many of 
e fcactora- Generally these slender microorganisms appear homoeene- 
ous, but chromatic granules can be demonstrated by suitable methods 
Similar microorganisms have been found by the writer on three 
of tlie five species of Caduceia. On C, nova and C, theohrom^s (Fig. 
209C), they arc short, slender, and are confined to a limited, sharply 
bounded area at the posterior end of the body (Kirby, 1936, 1938a; 




Figure 209. Adherent rnicroorganisroj on flagelUtcs of (ernutes A, FatiformiS‘\M 
rods on Det escoitna sp, from Glyptoiermej niger; B. regularly arianged rods on Caduceu 
sp from tieoiermes greem; C, investment of spirochaetes and postetiorljr localized rods 
on Caduceta theohtomae (A, B, otigina!, C, after Grasse, 1938.) 

Grass6, 1937, 1938). On a spedes of Caduceia from Neotermes greertf, 
they are abundant on the entire surface, except the papilla; and they 
show a tendency to arrangement in transverse bands, between which, 
in many specimens, there is regularity in spacing (Fig. 209B), 

On other genera of Devescovininae from termites, the striation-Jike 
bacteria are altogether absent. None have been found in on 

most species of Metadevescovina, on Psendodevescovirm, or on Macro- 
irkhomonciSi except for an occasional, irregular occurrence on the 
face, in a manner comparable to the situation in Cnmn^mpha hd)h ^ 
absence is the more striking because of their universality oo Devejcornya 
and certain species of CaduceU. 
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Rods adliere also to certain hypermastigote flagellates. They were 
noted by Kirby (1926a) on Staurojoenina assimilh, but were wrongly 
regarded as pellicular striations; and Cleveland et til. (1934) found 
them on DtiTbulanynpha, Rhynebonympha, and Urhympha of Crypto- 
cercus pi/nctnlatns. Cleveland considered them to be cuticular striations, 
but noted their resemblance to the adherent bacteria described by 
Duboscq and Grasse (1926, 1927). Grasse (1938) identified them as 
bacteria. 

Spirochetes and Rods Adherent by One End . — Spirochetes occur 
in great abundance in termites, mostly free in the lumen or attached 
to the lining of the hind-gut, but also adherent by one extremity to 
certain flagellates. It is not known whether this phoresy is obligatory 
or occasional from the standpoint of the spirochete, but the former 
condition is probable, at least in many instances. The presence of ad- 
herent spirochetes is especially characteristic of certain Pyrsonymphinae, 
Oxymonadinae, Devescovininac, and Calonymphidae among polymas- 
tigotes. Spirodictes arc less frequent on hypermastigotes, but do occur 
on some genera (Holomastigotoides, Koidrumi, 1921; Spiroiricho- 
nympha, Sutherland, 1933; DogicI, 1922a, Spirolrichonyinphella, Suther- 
land, 1933; Rostronympha, Duboscq. Grasse, and Rose, 1937). Cleve- 
land e/<r/. (1934) did not report them on either polymastigotes or hyper- 
mastigotes of Cryptocercus. 

On many of these fl.agellales, spirochetes are invariably present, 
either distributed widely on the surface or localized on very definite 
areas of the body. Localization is illustrated by the distribution of 
spirochetes on Voatna nucleoflexa and Oxymonas grandis. On the former 
flagellate, spirochetes are always present on the anterior and posterior 
parts of the body; many of those on the anterior part are arranged m 
a row along the surface just over the parabasal filament (Fig. 210C). 
Grasse (1938) noted in another species of Foaina (mistakenly named 
by him Parajoen/a decipiens) that an anterior tuft of spirochetes obeyed 
a fixed rule in its distribution. Localization is even more marked in 
Oxymonas grandts, which bears a dense group of spirochetes on an 
elongated, limited area at the base of the rostellum (Fig. 210A, B) 
The rest of the body surface of this flagellate is covered with minute 
epibiotic bacilli (Fig. 210A). 

Many observers have mistaken spirochetes for flagella or cilia in a 
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wide range of fogdl.te of teonte; and sometimes the same obsers-er 
interpreted them corrertlj- on one flagellate and wrongly on another 

ent3s of A concerning the filaments on differ' 

ent parts of the body of the same protozoan. The spirochetes have even 



chaetes on the posterior part and on a localized area of the antetiot part of FcMri-i sp 
from Crypcolermes meruei. {Ottgiail ) 

been responsible for the erroneous classification of some polymasti* 
gote flagellates as hypermastigotes. Historical data on the interpretation 
of adherent spirochetes has been reviewed by Kirby (1924, I92da), 
Dubosctj and Grasse (1927); and Grasse (1938). Cleveland (1928) 
discussed their occurrence on flagellates. 

The spirochetes range in length from only 2 the minimum or 
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Treponema h/lli of Crticinympha hilh, to 10 jj, which is about the 
average length of those on species of Devescovina; and up to 20 p, as 
in the forms on Metadevescovina cusp'idis of Kaloternies minor, or even 
do p in the longer species on Cadticeia theobromae (Grasse, 1938). On 
Stephanonympha sp. from Neoiermes msularts, long spirochetes of from 
do to 60 p are adherent (Fig 211). Tliose of an investment or group 
are often comparatively uniform in length. On Pseudodevescovina uni- 



Figure 211 Spirochetes adherent lo Sitphjnonympbii sp from bieotermes insulins 
(Original ) 

fiagellata, which is completely covered with spirochetes, simulating a 
dense coat of cilia, the majority have a length of from 8 to 10 p. 
Caduceia theobromae is similarly covered by spirochetes from 4 to 6 p 
long, except for the area occupied by the above-mentioned Fusiformis- 
like rods (Fig 209C). 

The spiral of short spirochetes has only one or two turns Two turns 
were counted in those of average length (9 to 13 p) on Metadevescovina 
cuspidis, while in the longer ones, up to 20 p, there were three or four 
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The very long ones on the above-mentioned Slephmimympha had a 
much larger number of turns, but none like those have been seen on 
Devescovininae. 

Normally the spirochetes are in continual, very active fiexuous move- 
ment. Tliey are not rigid, like Spirillaceae, although some observers 
have compared them with spjrilla. Their activity has been described by 
Koidzumi (1921) on HolomastigotoUes hartmanm, light (1926) on 
Meiaderescopim debilis, Duboscgand Grasse (2927) on "DemcPtmd’ 
bill}, Kirby (1936) on Pseudodevescovina tmifagellata, and by others. 
They can be studied best in living material by dark-held illumination. 
Their movements are not synchronized, and are uncoordinated either in 
direction or activity. The difference between this movement and that 
of cilia or flagella has impressed all students who have observed it. 
As noted by Kirby (1936), they may move at an equally active rate 
under the same environmental conditions, on moving flagellates, quiet 
flagellates, dead flagellates, and detached balls of cytoplasm. This activ- 
ity* together with their form, readily distinguishes them from flagella; 
but distinction is less easy in fixed material, in which the form is often 
less evident. 

The spirochetes do not, in the writer's experience, detach readily 
in preparation of smears. Grasse (193S) stated that certain flagellates 
lacking spirochetes may have lost them in consequence of fixation, but 
offered no proof that this occurs. Spirochetes of P. nmffigellata were ob- 
served to be rubbed off by movement of the large flagellate in close 
contact with the cover glass, and severe manipulation might cause their 
loss; but that treatment is more drastic than would ordinariiy occur m 


the preparation of specimens. 

The spirochetes can be removed, however, by relatively simple met ■ 
ods. Light found that treatment with iodine in 70-percent alcohol free 
the bodies of most Metddevescovina debilh of spirochetes. Clevelan 
(1928) discovered that ail the spirochetes could be removed, both from 
the surface of the Protozoa, and the lumen of the gut, by ^ ^ 

termites on cellulose thoroughly moistened with 5 -percent aci u 
sin. That method was used by Sutherland (1933) to remove 
from SPirotrkhovymphella and Stepbmonymphd; and 
in the study of many Devescovininae by the writer. Feeding ^ 
huhhardi for t^velve days on fiftec paper moistened m 5 'percen q 
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seems to have been moved out of its position in contact with the mem- 
brane closing the pore. In spite of this, the feeding canals continue to 
form other main vacuoles, each of which expels its contents through 
the pore in normal fashion. The displaced vacuole is free in the endo- 
plasm, and, if not too large, may move about in the protoplasmic stream. 
Such vacuoles have been obscr^’ed to be present in the C)-toplasm twent}’- 
fouf hours after centrifuging. These obser^’ations were interpreted in 
further support of the view that the mam contractile vacuole and its 
membranes are purely temporary, forming anew before each systole by 
the fusion of feeding vesicles formed at the vacuolar ends of the feeding 
canals. The feeding canals arc markedly osmiophilic, and for this reason 
they have been described by Nassonov (1924) as homologous to the 
Golgi apparatus. However, this view is not supported by Beams and 
King (1932) and King (1935) Gclci (1928) thinks of the c)-toplasm 
surrounding the feeding canals as **ncphtidial-p!asma'’ and suggests a 
parallelism between the nephridial system in Paramec/f/m and that of 
higher organisms. Metcalf (1910) observed, in the c>’toplasm surround- 
ing the contractile vacuole of A. proteus, small round granules %\hich 
he termed "cxcrctor)' granules.” Tlicsc bodies, uluch are permanent 
structures, arc thought by hfetcalf to be functionally connected with 
secretion However, Mast (1938a) has been unable to substantiate this 
view. 

It is interesting to note tliat the permeability of the cell membrane and 
that of the contractile vacuole sptem arc m some ways similar For in- 
stance, Morita and Qiambcrs (1929) report that in A. dub'ia both the 
surface membrane and the contractile vacuole membrane arc imperme- 
able to HCl. Kitching (1936) reports that the vacuolar surface, like 
the cell surface, is relatively impermeable to salts in the pcrifrich cilutes. 
He further presents arguments to show that the vacuolar system in these 
forms actively secretes water. 

4. food itiaw!es.—]n many frcc-Iiving Protozoa the ingesled food 
panicles arc surrounded by a distinct vacuole It is here that the digestive 
cnzjmcs collect and act upon the solid food particles, converting them 
into a dissolved form suitable for use b)- the organism. TJicso<aUcsl food 
vacuolar membranes, in forms such as Arwtl j and P.iTjt>itciur:, must 
perform much tlic same function as the cell membranes surrounding (he 
cells in the Intestine of higher organisms In other wordv. the semipcrmc- 
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investment of short spirochetes, that pockets may be formed inward from 
the surface, enclosing some spirochetes. This was noted by Kirby ( 1936 ) 
in Pseudodevescavina uilifagelhla, and by Grasse (1938) in Caducek 
theobromae and P. pmctata. Grasse noted further that the pockets in 
the former species may become closed, so that spirochetes are enclosed 
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Figure 212 Ay spirochcfes adherent to TrtchoJinops/s pjradoxa; B, microorganiJms 
on the capitulum of the axostyle of AUcrolttchomonxt puiehra from Glyplaiertnei Juhtm; 
C, adherent spirochetes on Pieudodeiescottnj unifiagelh/a, with enlargement in «to- 
plasm at point of adherence of each; D, E, rods adherent to AUcrotrichomonis sp. fmm 
Proer)ptoterrr}es sp, showing the cup-shaped structure in the ectoplasm at the end ot 
each rod. (A, after Cepede and WilJem, 1912, B-E, original ) 

in vacuoles in the q'toplasm. He believed also that the external, fusiform 
bacilli may at times enter the cytoplasm and be digested; but this opinion 
may have been based on the presence of an intracytoplasmic symbio^, 
which actually is quite different, as was noted in Caduceta not'd and 
theobromae by the writer (1936, 1938a). 

The possible physiological relationship between the adherent spitO' 
chetes and their flagellate hosts has been considered by Cleveland (1928) 
and Grasse (1938). Cleveland thought at first that they might live in 
some sort of mutualistic relationship; but he found that when the spiro 
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acid fuchsia removed the attached spirodietcs, and examination by the 
datk-ficld method showed that the tertiar)' flagella described by Light 
(1926) were absent, proving that they also were spirochetes. TTie 
spirochetes of Pseudodeiescotma of Neoiertnes hutdaris were not re- 
moved by this method, however, sliowing that it cannot be depended 
upon as always effective. 

Rods of types other than the longitudinally adherent bacteria are 
less frequent than spirochetes. They occur occasionally on devescovinids, 
adherent by one end, have been found abundant on Proboscidiella kofo'idi 
(Kirby, 1928), Joenia atweclens (Franca, 1918), Oxymonas dimorphei 
(Connell, 1930), and Microrhopalodma en^atn (Duboscq and Grasse, 
1934). Occasionally there are also long filamentous organisms, which 
Occur, for example, among the spiroclictes on Metcidevescovina debilts. 

Microorganisms adherent by one end to flagellates of termites some- 
times seem to be actually embedded m the ectoplasm, or to be associated 
with cytoplasmic differentiations This was described by the writer 
(1936) in Pseudodevescovina umflagellata, and it was noted that the 
apparent embedded part may stain more deeply than the rest and appear 
thicker (Fig. 212C). In P. ramosa (Kirby, 1938a) and P. punctAta 
(Grassi, 1938) , there are bacteria in the ectoplasm not directly associated 
With the spirochetes, but in P. un/jlAgfllAta the apparent granules ate 
not of the same nature Grasse (1938) made similar obser%'ations on 
adherent spirochetes of Caduce/a theobromAe, and interpreted the thick- 
ening not as part of the spirochete but as a modification of the cytoplasm 
in reaction to the microorganism Rounded corpuscles associated with 
the point of attachment of spirochetes on PArapentA grAssii were de- 
scribed by Janicki (1915) and by Kirby (1937). These bodies seem to 
be c)’toplasm:c structures, neither part of the spirochetes nor parasites. 
A notable instance of a q’toplasmic differentiation, associated with the 
point of adherence of a microorganism, was seen by the writer in a 
species of Macrolrtchomonas in Procrjtotermes sp from Madagascar 
Rods 2.5-7 n X Va'Vi M adhere in large numbers to the posterior part 
of the body of almost all specimens. Where each of the rods meets the 
body is a deep-staining, cup-shaped structure (Fig. 212D, E). Rods 
frequently become detached from these cytoplasmic structures, not 
being so firmly adherent as are spirochetes 

It has been observed in several devescovmid flagellates with complete 
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undulatoiy movemenl unlike that of dlia, have an uneven distribution 
and may quit the host entirely. They differ in staining from true cilia! 
and their movement remains unmodified, even though the ciliate he 
crushed. Faure-Fremiet considered them to be spirilla, but later ob- 
servers (Cepedc and Willem, lpl2; Bach and Quast, 1923; Pellijsier, 
1936) recognized them as spirochetes. Bach and Quast repotted spiro- 
chetes also in the gut lumen, but found them present only when Tricia- 
dhjopsis was also present. 

Collin (1912) recorded a number of instances of the presence of 
adherent mircoor^anisms on Suctoria. Short, rod-shaped bacteria, man^’ 
of tliem in division, were shown adherent full length, in a close-set 
investment^ on Dheaphria iyighyer (CoWm, 1912, htsTig. 17). Schiro- 
phytes adherent by one end, often obviously simple phoretic micro- 
organisms with no closer relationships, were found on the Jorica of 
Achieta tuberosa and on the tentacles of Cboanophr^a mfundibuUjifii 
Bacteria were adherent in a gelatinous investment on the surface of 
several species of P^meheta. 

bfore recently, especially through die work of Kahl (1928, 1932 ), 
the presence of characteristic (j'pes of rod-shaped bacteria on the su^ 
face of certain marine ciliatcs — chiefly sapropelic — has become known. 
The rods adhere either by one end, as on Pureiblepharisma peUitum 
(Fig. 2I3G), P. colUre (Fig. 213H), Melopus conloriNS var. pellitm 
(Fig. 213F), and the stalk of Epist)Jis barhaia (Fig. 213E); or flat, as 
on Crisltgera vestita (Fig. 213C, D), C. cirrijera (Fig. 213B), Blepha- 
risma vestitum, Parablepharisma chlamydophoriim (Fig. 2131), an'l 
species of Sonderta. The presence of adherent bacteria is characteristic 
of all members of the genus Sonderia. Alany of these ciliates are coveted 
by a gelatinous layer, and it is to this that the bacteria adhere (Fig 
213A). Yagiu (1933) and Powers (1953, 1933) found bacilli con- 
stantly adherent longitudinally to the surface of three species of Cyc ^ 
d/uff! from sea urchins, a different type on each species (Fig. 2l4).Ki )’ 
(1934) believed the protuberances of rerwen/tfr (Fig. 2l3j), 

which are irregular in distribution, to consist of groups of vertically a 
herent bacteria. Kahl questioned this statement, but in view of ^ 
we novr' know of bacteria on flagellates and dilates it is not impro a 
Kahl (1933) maintained that the adherent bacteria are advantag»«s 
symbionts, contributing somehow to the nutrition of their hosts, ut 
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chetes were removed, no apparent detrimental effect on the Protozoa 
developed within three months. Sutherland (1933) found that Stephana- 
nympba died after detachment of the spirochetes, while Spirolrkhonym- 
phella showed no impairment; but other factors may have been respon- 
sible for the death of the polymasttgole. The writer found a marked 
reduction in size of Metadevescothia debilts after spirochete detachment, 
but the relationship was not proved Grasse (1938) concluded that the 
relationship with the host is at least not simple phoresy. He discussed 
the possibility that diffusing substances attract and nourish the spiro- 
chetes, and that localization in certain regions may be related to certain 
areas of greatest diffusion, or to the chief phagocytic and absorptive areas 
Schizomycetes on Sarcodina — Lauterborn (1916) found Amoeba 
chlorocblamys, a sapropelic Umax type of rhizopod, to be characterized 
by a yellow-green mantle of close-set, radially adherent chlorobacteria 
These bacteria, ^\hlch he named Chlorobaciertum jymbiottcum, were 
rods about 2 long. When the amoeba was inactive, the mantle com- 
pletely surrounded it, in activity it opened more or less before advanc- 
ing pseudopodia As stated above, Lauterborn found the same micro- 
organism on a colorless, sapropelic flagellate 
It IS probable that a similar mantle of bacteria is present on D/- 
namoeba mnabtUs. Leidy (1879) described the surface of the body as 
"bristling with minute spicules or motionless cils." In the majority of 
specimens he found a thick investment of hyaline jelly, at the surface 
of which were abundant, minute, perpendicular rods, termed by Leidy 
"bacteria-hke cils ” The rods covering the body surface were some- 
times absent; and Leidy recorded instances of their disappearance from 
individuals that possessed them when first observed. 

Schizomycetes on Ctliophora — Certain schizomycetes occur in speci- 
fically phoretic relationship to a number of ciliates and suctorians. The 
instance earliest known was the adherence of spirochetes to Tr:chodi- 
nopsis paradoxa, a peritrich in the intestine of Cyclostoma elegans (Fig 
212A) Earlier authors described this as possessing, unlike other peri- 
trichs, a general investment of vibratile cilia (Issel, 1906). Issel found 
basal granules for the supposed cilia; according to Pellissier (1936), 
these are mitochondria disposed under the pellicle. Observations on 
microorganisms adherent to Devescovminae (p 1013) suggest another 
explanation. Faure-Fremiet (1909) noted th^ the filaments have an 
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IS only sp^lation and is, in fart, improbable. Kahl stated that it 
thlTot^’ "'at this symbiosis is without advantage to 


Dogml (1929) observed Samm-Uke bacterial epiphytes on V/Jemis 
ova,s These formed a group of regularly quadrangular form, in definite 
number and arrangement, and were located in a preferred place on the 
body surface. Other epiphytes, regarded as being probably bacteria, were 



Figure 214 Charactenjtic bacteria aeJberent to the pellicle of C)clidium from the 
intestine of sea urchins A, C. rhabdoiectum Powers; B, C. ozaht Yagiu, C, C slerceni 
Powers (After Powers, 19>5-) 


found on two species of X>'!ploi'in'tum. These had the form of an elongate 
oval body, attached by a stalk to the pell/cle. They were found abo 
free, ophtyoscolecids being only an accidental substrate. 

Endobiotic Scheomycetes 

The relationship between Protozoa and bacteria that live in the ryfo- 
plasm or, less frequently, the nucleus, is closer than that of the surface 
forms. The bacteria must obtain all their nutriment from the host, m 
the body of which they multiply. The association is sometimes a con- 
stant one, the host seldom, or never, being found without the customa^ 
microorganisms. These are then probably not detrimental to t e * 


Figure 213 Bacteria adherent to ciliates A, bacteria in the gelatinous investment of 
Sondena phatyngea Kirby (= 5 icbizoUoma Kahl , B, surface bacteria on Cruttgera 
rirtifera Kahl , C, P, bacteria on CtnHgera tetHM Kahl , E, bacteria on stalk of Epislylis 
barbata Gourret and Roeser, F, vertically adherent bacteria on Mttopus contortus var 
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from 1.5 to 22 p (Fig. 215B), Pemrd found that all the rods were 
divided by equidistant transverse partitions, usually into two or three sec- 
tions. Gould (ISS-l) (Fig 215A) noted their division into from two 
to sometimes as many as nine sections; and later (1505), under the name 
of Veley, she observed transverse fission of the rods. Veley stated that 
when the tods are set free from the cj-toplasm. they are capable of in- 
dependent movement, of a kind associated with the presence of flagella, 
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Fjguftf 215 Bacteria (Chdothrix pelomyxae Veley, and a small species) in Pfhmyra 
pJttSirn Grccff (A, after Gould. V894; B, after leincr, 1924 ) 

(hough none were demonstrated. This movement was at hrst rapid, and 
could readily be distinguished from Brownian movement. Leinei ob- 
served no independent movement. 

Attempts to cultivate the rods have given inconclusive results. Though 
Veiey (1905) cultured in sheep’s serum, inoculated from washed 
Pelomyxa, rods which she considered to be identical w’ith those in the 
q-foplasm, leiner (1924) concluded that the amoebae cannot be cer- 
tainiy /reed o/ foreign bacteria, and that the sources of error are too 
great. 

Veiey (1905) named the organism Oadothrix pehmyxae, noting its 
resemblance to the two existing species of Sphaerouliis, of which gem^ 
according to Buchanan (1925), Cladoihrix may probably be regarded 
as a synonym. , , 

The rods are generally aggregated in proximity to the nuclei an 
refractile bodies (Fig. 2I5A). Penard (1902) noted that m certain 
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but have come to occupy a normal place in the metabolism of the 
combination. Other bacteria occur as occasional endobionts, present 
in a variable percentage of hosts; often there are certain types that are 
more or less likely to occur. Some of these are not noticeably detri- 
mental to the maintenance by the host of normal activity At the other 
extreme are some that cause fatal diseases; this ts true especially of the 
nuclear parasites. 

ASSOCIAHONS OF A CONSTANT CHARACTER 

Instances in vvhich endobiotic bacteria are always or at least usually 
present are known chiefly in flagellates of termites and amoebae of the 
genus Pelomyxei. Doubtless there are many other such associations 
among Protozoa. Miyashita (1953) found the occurrence of abundant 
rod-hke bacteria in the cytoplasm of Ptychostomum (Hyslerocweta) 
bacttmphdnm to be characteristic of the ciltatc; and similar rods were 
seen by Studitsky ( 1932 ) in the endoplasm of P. chaltoni. Flexuous 
rods from 8 to 20 n long were observed by Chatton and Lwoff (1929) 
in all specimens of Ellobtophrya donaets, but not in the mantle cavity of 
the lamellibranch host of the pcntrich Furthermore, the rods often 
show’ed division and were never corroded; so that these authors con- 
cluded that the microorganism is a specific symbiont. 

Schnomycetes tn Pelomyxa — So characteristic are bacteria in Pelomyxa 
that Penard (1902) designated the genus as always provided with 
symbiotic bacteria GrcefI (1874), who observed them in Pelomyxa 
palustris, considered them to be crystals, and he had at first held them 
to be seminal threads F. E Schulze (1875), though noting their 
similarity to bacteria, agreed with Greeff tliat the tods are peculiar 
structures of the Pelomyxa body. Leidy (1879) observed rods in his 
Pelomyxa villosa (which speaes, according to Penard [1902], repre- 
sents nothing m reality, the name having been applied to an aggregate 
of several species of Pelomyxa), and noticed, as had Greeff, that many 
appeared to be transversely striated Bourne (1891) identified the rods 
as bacteria, and Penard (1893) expressed the same opinion as to their 
nature 

Penard (1902) described the bacteria as having a length of from 
10 to 15 ^J, or sometimes 20 p; and m one individual there were rods 
of from 40 to 50 p Leiner (1924) found the rods varying in length 
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symbionts with as much justification as may the microorganisms in the 
bacteriocytes and mycetocytes of certain insects. Pierantoni (1936) pro- 
posed a hypothesis concerning the function of bacteria in flagellates of 
termites. According to this hypothesis, with which Grasse (1938) ex- 
pressed agreement, the bacteria function in the xylophagous nutrition 
of the flagellates. The flagellates, which are unique among Protozoa 
in their xylophagous habits, are, like so many wood-ingesting animals, 
incapable of digesting cellulose, but depend upon symbiotic bacteria. 
The bacteria are sometimes locnUzed in “symbiotic organelles,” some- 
times diffusely distributed in the cytoplasm. The hypothesis rests on 
grounds similar to that of the supposed role of the intracellular symbionts 
in insects — the constant association and frequent localization suggest 
the likelihood of a fundamental significance in the relationship. The 
weakness of both hypotheses is patwjt; there is no physiological evi- 
dence in their support. Furthermore, the existence of “organelles” of 
the type mentioned is exceptional in xylophagous BagelUtes. 

It is probable that the so-called chromidial zone of Joenta amecim 
IS a bacterial aggregate. It occurs constantly in that hypermasrigote, 
and has been shown or described by all students of the flagellate (Grass! 
and Foa, 1904, 1911; Franca, 191fl; Duboscq and Grasse, 1928, 1933, 
1934; Cleveland e/ aU, 1934; Pierantoni, 1936). According to Duboscq 
and Grasse, the bodies in this group are rods. The group surrounds the 
axostyle posterior to the nucleus, often forming a broad ring. Duboscq 
and Grasse (1934) figured an instance in which they form a spherical 
group, not encircling the axostyle, in a nondividing flagellate; and ap- 
parently in division stages tliey disperse. In the figures presented by 
these authors there are forms of the small rods that might be interpretc 
as division stages. , 

Gtassi and Fod (1911) concluded that the area they earlier called 
the chromidial zone acts as a phagocytic organ, since in experimenta 
feeding they found granules of carmine included in it. Dubo^q an 
Grasse regarded the rods as mitochondria, but their reaction to xatives 
and stains rather suggests bacteria. Hiey are resistant to fixatives a e 
which true mitochondria are not demonstrable. Pierantoni const 
them to be bacteria, and showed differential staining of them an nti 
chondria in Altmann-Kull. 

The writer has observed a comparable aggregate of granules 
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individuals of Pelomyxa v'lvipara, all the nuclei are enveloped by close- 
set bacteria applied to the surface. Leinet stated that in P. palustrh bac- 
teria may thickly invest the nuclei, especially in animals in which the 
refractile bodies are small. Veley obser\'ed jointed rods attached to the 
refractile bodies, and believed that these afford them a point of attach- 
ment without whicli the c)'cle would not be completed. She thought it 
probable that the refractile bodies, which she considered to be protein 
in nature, serve the bacteria as a food supply, Leinec found evidence 
that the long rods extract glycogen from the refractile bodies. 

Fortner (1934) studied the occurrence of bacteria in different forms of 
P. palustris. The large, club-shaped, gray-grwnish forms were free of, or 
poor in bacteria Tlie yellow ones contained very numerous small refractile 
bodies, with large numbers of bacteria m proximity to these The small, 
spherical or pyriform, milky-white type contained no refractile bodies, 
in place of which were the characteristic bacteria in vacuoles. The white 
forms he believed to be degenerate, and thought it conceivable that the 
whole metamorphosis of Pelomyxa might be conditioned by the bacterial 
infection Lemer ( 1924) also noted the variability in the number of the 
rods and their abundance in yellow animals. He distinguished a second 
species of parasite, smaller and less numerous than the other, distributed 
in the c)'toplasm (Fig. 215B). 

Leiner found reason to believe that when the bacteria ate excessively 
abundant, they become definitely injurious to the host. They may cause 
hypertrophy, structural alteration, and eventual dissolution of the nuclei; 
and the trophic functions of the cell appear to be disturbed. There is 
decreased storage of glycogen When Pelomyxa dies, the bacteria multi- 
ply extraordinarily. 

Schizomycetes m Flagellates of Termites. — ^There are numerous in- 
stances of a constant association with intraq'toplasmic bacteria among 
flagellates of termites, and often the microorganisms are restricted to 
specific areas of the cell There is not positive proof in all instances 
discussed below that these are bacteria, but reaction to certain fixatives, 
staining properties, comparison with known cytoplasmic inclusions, and, 
frequently, observation of fission stages make it extremely probable. 

There is no evidence that the bacteria are harmful to the flagellates, 
though it is possible that as regards certam ones some such evidence 
may eventually be adduced. They may be referred to as intracellular 
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able membrane delimiting the food particles from the surrounding cyto- 
plasm prevents the diffusion of undigested substances, such as proteins 
and starches, until they have been broken down into diffusable com- 
pounds of much smaller dimensions. 

The formation of food vacuoles by means of food cups (Kepner and 
Taliaferro, 1913; Schaeffer, 1916) is of interest in connection with a 
consideration of their surface structure In Amoeba the membrane sur- 
rounding the food particles has been observed to be derived directly 
from the surface of the organism i.e., the plasmalemma. Schaeffer 
(1916) reports that A. proteus may form several hundred such food 
vacuoles a day, a fact which would necessitate considerable replacement 
of the plasmalemma. If this observation be correct, one need only as- 
sume a structure for the food vacuole membrane like that of the plasma- 
lemma. Furthermore, it has been shown that the membrane of a food 
vacuole which has completed its function in the cell may fuse upon eges* 
tion with the cell membrane from which it has been derived (Howland, 
1924c) In addition, some vital stains, such as neutral red, readily pene- 
trate the surface membranes of many Protozoa and stain the food vacu- 
oles, which suggests similar permeable properties for both the mem- 
branes surrounding the surface and those surrounding the food vacuoles. 
In contrast to its penetration of the surface and food-vacuole mem- 
branes, neutral red does not readily diffuse through the membranes 
of the nucleus or that of the contractile vacuole. 

Dissection and multilation studies upon a number of Protozoa have 
shown that the food vacuoles are capable of existing free of the cyto- 
plasm for relatively long intervals of time. For instance, King and 
Beams (1937) have observed food vacuoles in water to retain their 
form for over one-half hour, after which time the vacuolar membrane 
was observed to wrinkle, followed by a breakdown of the vacuole. 

Dogiel and Issakowa-Keo (1927) immersed Varamectum in various 
salt solutions and India ink. In solutions of MgSO*, MgCL, and FeSO, 
the food vacuoles are much elongated. These sausage-like food vacuoles 
may swell up or may be extruded through the gullet. In BaClj the food 
vacuoles are small and spindle-shaped. Whether this effect is produced on 
the membrane of the food vacuole or upon the cytoplasm is not clear. 

Mast (1938b) has recorded for A. proteus that a food vacuole may 
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around the axost)’le of Det eseovina glabra a short distance posterior 
to the parabasal body. It is conspicuous in the species in several hosts, 
in some of which it has been found in all specimens from several 
colonies. Usually the limits of the group arc well defined, and it has the 
form of a thick ring around the trunk of the axostyle. The bodies are 
generally short rods or granules; in some specimens from one host 
the group consisted of long rods. Tlieir properties of fixation and 
staining exclude the possibility that they are mitochondria In division 
stages the bacteria are dispersed Most speaes of Devescovina have no 
such bacterial aggregate. 

Pierantoni found no ’’chromidial aonc” in Aiesojoenia decipiens, but 
a similar area was occupied by filamentous bacteria. Kirby (1932a) 
described as a ''proximo-nuclear parasite” a group of bacteria, usually 
rod-formed or filamentous and often bent or curved (Fig. 219A), located 
in a mass surrounding, or in proximity to the nucleus of all specimens 
of Tricbonympha campanula and T. collans. The suggestion was made 
that the organism may depend for its nutrition upon immediate proximitj’ 
to the source of the nuclear influences upon metabolism 

The peripheral granules located m the outer zone of the ectoplasm 
of the flagella-beating region of T. collar/s and T. turkestamca (Kirby, 
1932a) , which stain with the Feulgcn reaction and show stages of appar- 
ent division, are probably localized bacterial symbionts They have not 
been found in other species of Trtchonympha. Ectoplasmic granules, 
considered by the authors to be bacteria and constant in occurrence and 
distribution, were described by Kirby (1938a) as immediately under 
the surface layer of Pseudodevescovma ramosa, and by Grasse (1938) 
as in a similar position in P punctata. Similar peripheral bacteria occur 
in Bullanympha stlvestm (Kirby, 1938b) Grasse found minute bac- 
teria more deeply situated under the surface of P. btcvirostris. Kirby 
(1932a) discussed the similarity between the peripheral granules of 
Trtchonympha and those described in certain ciliates. 

A still more remarkable localization is that of certain bacteria which 
occur on the capitulum of the axostyle. Not all granules that occur in 
that location are held to be bacteria, but some seem definitely to be. 
Rods on the capitulum of Pseudodevescovma umfagellata were 
described by Kirby (1936) as probably bacteria These were present 
in a large percentage of specimens, but not in all; and in only a very 
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small percentage were they present also in the general cytoplasm, par- 
ticularly the ectoplasm, Rod-shapeJ microorganisms were found on the 
capitulum of Idacrotmbomonas ^alchra from Kalotermes contmti- 
conus (Kirby, 193Sa) and has-e since been observed in that species 
from other liosts (Fig. 2I2B). Their variability in number and the 
fact that they do not occur on all specimens, or on any specimens 
in certain hosts, are in agreement with the view that they are symbionts 
rather than structures of the flagellate. 

Tlie greatly expanded capitulum of a large dev'cscovinici dagelhte 
from Neolermes itisulans is constantly encrusted with short, stout rod- 
lets which sliow evidence of fission. In this remarkable flagellate there 
are similar rodicts in the peripheral cytoplasm, usually separated by a 
narrow or a broad bactcria-free band from the capitular group. 

Bacteria distributed generally in the endo^hstn of termite ffjgelhtes 
are frequent and of many types. Some of them are prsctially constant 
in occurrence, as arc the slender granule-containing rods in the endo- 
plasm of Caduceia nova and C. theohromae (Kirby, 1936; 1938a). 
Devcscovinids often contain many d^p-staining cytoplasmic granules 
which may be bacteria. Jirovec (1931b) found two kinds of bacteria 
very abundant in the cytoplasm of cvety specimen of Trkhonym^ha 
serbka he studied. They were not present in 7. agHh, of Tvhich 7. serhica 
is probably a synonym, from termites in Spain; so probably they are 
cither present or absent in ilageilates of different termite colonies. Para- 
sites similar to one type (paired cocci) were found by Geofgevitch 
(1929, 1932) in T. serbka. Pierantoni (1936) found minute bactem 
present in large numbers in the Q-toplasm of Trkhonympha mmor and 
T. agilis, and he reported their occurrence to be constant. 


ASSOaATIONS OF AN OCCASIONAL CHARACTER 

Schhomyceles in AUsligopbom.—Bizlech in the q-tophsm of iligci- 
lates of termites have been reported by Kirby (192^) m " 

fmMnln, by Duboscq and Grasse (1925) in Pyrsonyugha virlem.ny 
Connell ( 1930 ) in Oxynjomu iimorpha, by Connell (1.9J2) ■" 
gmtomonns tigUi, by Powell (1928) in Pyrsonymphn 
Kirby (1932a) in Trkhonympha. Forms like the aescentic ° « 
described by Connell have been seen by the writer in ^ 

mens of a number of devcscovinids. They ate not stages p 
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as Connell suggested that they might be. Organisms with a peg form, 
differentiated sharply into a clear section at the broader end and a 
deep-staining section, ate frequent in Stephanonympha (Fig. 216A). 
Tlicse have a general resemblance to the peg-formed parasite (Fig. 
219D, E) in Trichonympha campanula (Kirby, 1932a) , but are larger. A 
unique type is the spindle-shaped organism (Fig. 2l6B), up to 20 jj 
in length, with a deeply stainable area at one end, which occurs usually 



Figure 216. A, microorganisras m Stephanon^mpkx $p. from Kalotermet jeanneJanus; 
B, spindle-shaped organisms in Caduetia $p from NeoUrmes greem. (Original ) 


in groups m a species of Caduceia from Neolermes greeni. In most 
termites the infection of Caduceia was only from 1 to 2 percent, but 
occasionally about half the flagellates were parasitized With the larger 
forms were shorter, slender ones. The smallest forms were usually 
gathered into stout spindle-shaped groups, suggesting origin by splitting 
of a short, stout spindle Many other bacterial parasites m termite flagel- 
lates have been studied by the writer 
Spirochetes frequently invade the cytoplasm of flagellates of termites, 
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especially when the insects are on a filter-paper diet, and have been 
observed in active movement. Some of these are in vacuoles, but often 
they lie directly in the cytoplasm. Their condition and activity suggest 
that many of them are not merely ingested as food, but invade the body 
as facultative parasites. 

Motile intracytoplasmic organisms were reported by Kirby (1932a) 
in Trichonymphei from Zootermopsis, They were, indeed, recognized 
only in consequence of their relatively rapid movements, which left 
clear tracks in the granular prenucleac endoplasm. One was seen in a 
nucleus. Nothing is known of the detailed structure or the affinities of 
these parasites, which vary greatly in size. Abundant, vigorously vibrat- 
ing bodies were present in many specimens of Pseudodevescovina uni- 
flagellata, among the particles of wood. Sometimes these were sufficiently 
numerous to give an appearance of great activity in the cytoplasm Like 
the parasite of Tnchonympha, they have not been found in preserved 
material. 

Few reports have been published of bacteria in flagellates other than 
these of termites. Yakimoff (1930) named Mkrococaa hairachorum 
{sk) a coccus-like form which occurred, grouped in masses of irregular 
form or isolated, in a small percentage of Trichomonas batrachorum. 
Dangeard (1902) named Caryococcus hyperirophicus a bacterial parasite 
of the nucleus of Euglena deses, which caused a disease developing in 
great intensity. This was manifested by considerable hypertrophy of 
the nucleus, discoloration of plastids, and loss of the power of division 
No figure of Caryococcus exists. As Dangeard had previously described 
Nucleophaga, it is probably distinct from that chytrid. Boeck (1917) 
found rod-shaped bacteria in the cytoplasm of Giardia mkroli in certain 
preparations. He considered these to be the same as those which oc 
casionally adhered externally, and referred to the relationship as parasit 
ism, leading to deleterious results. 

Schhomycetes in Sarcodina . — A number of records exist o cocc 
and other bacteria in amoebae. Naglet (1910) found a heavy parasi i 
infection of amoebae, similar to Amoeba albida Nagler, cultivate on an 
agar plate. The cytoplasm was crowded with small, roun e , ee 
staining granules of variable size, considered to be ^ 

rod-formed and fusiform bacilli, likewise parasites, also occurre . 
tually all the amoebae were destroyed, with swelling an egener 
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of the nuclei. The author regarded the micrococcus as a facultative 
parasite, which multiplied in the body after ingestion. Mackinnon 
(1914) reported, in Entamoeha mtnchint (Loschia hartmanni) in tipulid 
lar\’ae, a similar organism, which occurred in the nucleus as well as 
in the q’toplasm; and she stated that Polymastix inelolonthae and Mono- 
cercomonas melolonthae are also infected, ^^ic^ococcus was reported by 
Dangeard (1896) in Sappin'in and by Wenyon (1907) in Entamoeba 
mum. Granules filling the cytoplasm of Mastigina hylae, resembling 
in size, shape, and distribution the bodies called micrococci by others, 
were found by Sassuchin (1928b). He mentioned their resemblance 
to Chytridiales, but no sporangia were shown. 

Cytoplasmic granules like micrococci were described by Alexeieff 
(1912) in an amoeba, probably Lecythium sp., and in Tetramitus ros- 
trains. He considered these, however, to be produced by multiplication 
of elementary corpuscles, existing as a corona of small granules around 
an initial corpuscle. The initial corpuscle was a small spherule with a 
central nucleus. He thought this to be a chlamydozoon, and named it 
Chlamydozoon biitschUt Later Alexeieff (1929) described the same 
parasite in Monas sulgam. The evidence, however, that these bodies 
in amoebae and flagellates are filtrable viruses and his speculations on 
the relationship of Chlamydozoa and Chytridiales are no more convinc* 
ing to the reader than his argument that the parasite of cancer is a 
chlamydozoon, which he named (1912) Chlamydozoon perntctosum 
The reports of Alexeieff are considered here because of the possibility 
that the granules described are bactenal parasites The "initial cor- 
puscles” are inclusions of another nature. 

Mercier (1910) found bacterial filaments made up of short rods 
m Endamoeba blatlae Eventually they invaded the whole cytoplasm 
of a parasitized amoeba, which disintegrated He also observed granular 
bodies, believed to be parasites, in the cytoplasm of cysts 

Bacilli in masses in the cytoplasm of an amoeba, probably Vahl- 
kampfa sp., grown on an agar plate, were considered by Epstein ( 1935 ) 
to be parasites. There were no indications of digestion of the bacteria, 
and the masses increased in volume In consequence of the infection, 
division was supposed to be delayed; the nuclei continuing to multiply, 
several nuclei occurred in the hypertrophied bodies. This article does 
not carry conviction; the possibility is not excluded that the large 
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multinuclcatc bodies occur in consequence of abundant nutrition, and it 
is not proved that tiic bacteria arc parasites. 

Schizo/fiycffles in CtUopbora and Spc>fozoa. — Bacteria! parasites of the 
nucleus and the cj’toplasm iiavc been observed repeatedly in free-living 
ci/iates, and some of these have been studied more intensely than any 
other bacteria in Protozoa. Tlicy are of considerable interest, too, in the 
history of protozoology, having frcqucnt]y come to the attention oi stu- 
dents, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, and having been 
variously interpreted. 

). Muller (1856) considered the question of spermatozoa in In- 
fusoria, on the basis of observations by himself and his students, Liefaer- 
htihn, Claparede, and Lachmann. Ti\cy observed undulatory li/aments in 
the q’toplasm of Slentor (tvhidi were parasites, as discussed below), 
and found fine curved threads in hypertrophied nuclei (macfonuclei) of 
ParameciNtn "aurelid* {ss^audatum ) , Muller commented on the presence 
of these threads in what Ehrcnbcrg had regarded as a seminal gland, 
but did not commit himself as to their real nature. Claparede and lach* 
mann (1857; 1860-61, p. 259) reported the observation of immobiie 
rods in tiie nucleus of Chilodon cuctdlulus and in Paramecium. Believing 


that the nucleus plays an important role in "embryo formation 
{Sphaerophrya), they advanced the hypothesis that it may at certain 
times play the role in some individuals of a testis, in others of an ovary 
(1857). Stein (1859) obser\'ed hypertrophied macfonuclei oi Pant 
mechm '*aureU£f’ (==caf/daium) cootaining fine, straight rods. He stated 
that he was at first inclined to regard individuals with such nuclei as 
males, the nucleus functioning as a testis and producing spermatozoa, 
while in others it had the role of an ovary. Later, he concluded that t e 
spermatozoa developed in the nucleolus (micronucleus), then penetral 
the nucleus, and he pointed out the analogy with fertilization in Vo tox. 

Balbiani (1861) observed the rods in nuclei of the same species o 
ciJiate, and noted, as had the others, that they were immobile. 
eluded that they ace parasites, which develop in the interior o 
female reproductive organ, and pointed out fundamenta ^ i ^ren 
between them and the "spermatic ^laments'' enclosed in the 
nf this animal. It was then Balbiani's contention, develope m 


of this animal. It was then Balbiani's contention, devei p 
{1858a, 1858b), that Infusoria arc hermaphroditic sexua v 

nucleus tmacronucJeusl an ovarv, and the nucleolus (nucron 


nucleus (macronueJeus) an ovary, 
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a testis (the chromosome filaments having been mistaken for sperma- 
tozoa). Engclmann (1862), finding these parasites in nuclei of Para- 
me:ium cauiaUnn and hlepharhma laierttia, nevertheless continued to 
regard them as spermatozoa; but Engclmann (1876) wrote of bacteria 
parasitic in nuclei of Stylonychm myttlus Biitschli (1876), severely 
criticizing the Balbiani-Stein hypothesis of sexual reproduction, reported 
rods in the nucleus (macfonucleus) ofP aurelia, and agreed with Balbiani 
that they are parasites. He remarked that similar parasites are sometimes 
found in the nucleolus (micronucleus) of many Infusoria. A review of the 
earlier obset^’ations is given byButschh (1889, p- 1828). 

Balbiani (1893), giving a figure and a brief discussion of parasites 
in the macronucleus of Stentor f>olymorphus, remarked on the fact that 
the parasitized animal appeared to be perfectly normal and continued 
its ordinary functions. Zoochlorellae were neither mote nor less abundant 
than usual. The alteration of the nucleus might seem to be equivalent 
to its artificial extirpation, as the nuclear substance had completely or 
almost completely disappeared. He discussed these facts in connection 
with his experimental results in the removal of the macronucleus, and 
concluded that they were not in disagreement A minimal amount of the 
nuclear substance might still have been present and sufficed; or the 
animal observed might have been m the limited period during which 
normal life continues. 

Studies of the nuclear parasites of Parameemm and their effects on the 
animal were made by Hafktne (1890), Metschmkoff (1892), and 
Fiveiskaja (1929); and certain observations on the consequences of 
parasitism were reported by Bozler (1924). A similar parasite, studied 
m detail by Petschenko (1911), was believed to be cytoplasmic This 
author stated that the possibility of confusing microorganisms which 
live in the micronucleus with those that live in the cytoplasm cannot 
he denied. 

Hafkme distinguished three speaes of Holospora. H. undulata in- 
vades the micronucleus and is spiraled. At the beginning the organism 
IS a small, fusiform corpuscle The second species, H. elegans, occurs 
also in the micronucleus, but is never associated with the first. The 
vegetative stage is fusiform and more elongated and slender than the 
others. The third species, H. obtusa, invades the macronucleus. It is 
oot spiraled and the two ends are rounded, instead of both or one 
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being pointed. According to Hafkine, multiplication of Holospora takes 
place in two ways. During development, for a time there is a rapid 
transverse division. The spiral form of H. unduUta develops after di- 
vision ceases; the other two species remain straight. The dimensions in- 
crease in this phase, which was supposed by Hafkine to represent a 
transformation into resistant spores. H. undulata in this phase loses its 
pale, transparent aspect, and becomes more refractive at one of its 
extremities. This modification extends until the whole organism is re- 
fractive, sometimes it is divided into three or four parts of different 
refractivity. Of the other reproductive process, there ate only traces in 
H. undulata; but it is mote frequent in the other two species. A bud 
forms at one of the extremities, and grows into a cell like that from 
which it originated. This type of reproduction, according to Hafkine, 
makes hlohspora transitional between yeasts and Schizomycetes. He 
maintained, as did Metschnikoff and Fiveiskaja, that there are grounds 
for not placing the parasite among the typical bacteria. Fiveiskaja studied 
only H. obtusa in the macronucleus, and did not find any parasitized 
micronuclei. She found the parasites to be elongated, straight, or slightly 
curved rods from 12 to 30 p tn length by 0.6 to 0.8 p in width, often 
showing differential refractivity or stainability. Part, up to half, or all, 
of a rod might be dark and the other part or other entire rods clear— 
a characteristic that appears in many of the early drawings (Biitschli, 
1876; Balbiani, 1893). 

Petschenko (1911), who studied an organism considered to be a 
cytoplasmic parasite, named it Drepanosp'tra mfillert and assigned it to 
the Spiriilaceae. He remarked that the external aspect of this organism 
is the same as that of Holospora tmdnlala and H. elegans. The parasites 
develop from a group of curved rods in the cytoplasm to a large ellipsoi 
dal mass, almost filling the body. In the vegetative period, the micro 
organism is a spiral with a nuclear portion near the anterior end, an it 
shows helicoidal movement. The karyoplasm separates into granules an 
bands, and endospores are said to be developed. TTiere is a resting perio 
in which the rod is small, curved only once, and the nuclear substance 
occupies from half to almost all of the cell. There is said to e 
cell division, reproduction being only by the . 

stated that the essential difference from Holospora lies in the a 
Hafkine did not establish in his parasites the presence of nuclear e 
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ments; but it seems possible that the differences in refractivity noted 
by Hafkine may have indicated the same structure upon which Pet* 
schenko based his interpretation of nuclear organization. The latter author 
found micronuclei to be absent in ciliafes with Drepanospira; so that, 
allowing for differences in detail of obscr\'ation and interpretation, 
it seems not impossible that H. undulata and D. mf/llen are actually the 
same 

Hafkine spread the infection by introducing infected paramecia into 
cultures. In early infection he noted no anomalies in the ciliates, but 
des’elopment of the parasites proceeds rapidly and by the next day all the 
contents of the infected nucleus are used up. When the parasite fills 
up a large part of the cihate, development of the latter is arrested, and 
the same phenomena appear as in insufficient nutrition. Bozler (1924) 
and Fiveiskaja (1929) noted the vacuolization of animals in which the 
macronucleus was parasitized, the accumulation of fat drops and excre* 
tion granules, and the reduction and disarrangement of the trichocysts. 
Food-taking, digestion, and defecation continue for a long time, accord- 
ing to Fiveiskaja, but the number of food vacuoles formed becomes pro- 
gressively fewer. In late stages food currents are absent, there are no food 
vacuoles, and the mouth, gullet, and C)'fopyge may disappear. There is 
partial atrophy of the ciliary coat. At first there is no change in the 
activity of the pulsating vacuole; later the shape of the canals changes 
and the pulsations become slower Eventually, with large masses of 
parasites, the pulsations stop and the ciliate dies. 

Petschenko found that the cj'toplasmic (or micronuclear) parasite 
^fepanospira niiillen causes the cytoplasm to take on an alveolar char- 
acter, and that the macronucleus undergoes degenerative changes and 
may fragment and dissolve. He noted that a chemical action on the cell 
K indicated, waste products and secretions of the parasite entering the 
cytoplasm of the cell. There is intoxication of the cell, acting directly 
on the cytoplasm, indirectly on the nucleus. Bozler stated that the possi- 
bility that degenerative changes are to be traced back to the influence 
of a bacterial toxin is not excluded, and Fiveiskaja thought that the 
changes external to the nucleus were influenced by a substance excreted 
from the macronuclear parasites, probably a toxin Destruction of chro- 
matin, with consequent disturbance of the normal macronuclear control 
of metabolism, together with the mechanical influence of large masses 
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of parasites, may be sufSdent, however, to account for the effect of 
Hohspora obtiisa. 

Calkins (1904) recorded an infection of the macronuclei of SO per- 
cent of Paramecium caudatnm, in preparations from one culture, with a 
parasite that he named Caryoryctes cytoryctoides. The organisms appeared 
as scattered bodies in parts of each nucleus, and have no resemblance to 
Rolospora or Nucleopkaga. 

Bacteria are especially prevalent in the cytoplasm of many dilates that 
Jive in decaying matter, and Kahl (1930) stated that often these may 
be regarded as symbionts (mutualists), rather than parasites. He showed, 
for example, in Ppalxh anliquoritm, large symbiotic bacilli which Penard 
(1922) had described as rods. Recently the occurrence and significance 
of bacteria in sapropelic ciliates has been the subject of studies by Vieh- 
mann (1936a, 1936b, 1937). 

Liebmann (1936a) found in Colpidium colpoda chlorobacteria that 
appeared to live as facultative symbionts. They were enclosed in vacuoles 
occurring more or less abundantly in the cytoplasm under conditions 
of anaerobiosis and HjS content of the water, but not in the presence of 
oxygen. Their appearance was definitely correlated with the amount of 
HjS. Similar chlorobacteria were present in the hay infusion from which 
the Colpidium came, and in normal oxygenated water these w'ere ingested 
and digested Under anaerobic conditions with HzS, they remained alive 
in the vacuoles; and Liebmann believed that through their assimilating 
activity in the presence of lighty HjS is reduced in amount, and energy 
is contributed to the ciliate. After reserve glycogen is used up, the bac- 
terial vacuoles may be attadeed by digestive processes, and the cihates 
die soon thereafter. 

In many other sapropelic ciliates, Liebmann (1936b, 1937) foun , 
together with dead bacteria, large numbers of living bacteria. These were 
either packed together in parallel arrangement in bundles {Metopus) 
or distributed in the cytoplasm (Cixnia) After a time these symbionts 
may be digested, and the loss is made up by taking in new saprophyte 
When this is prevented, and all symbionts are used m nutrition e 
ciliates perish, in spite of filled food vacuoles. Certain living a en 
are therefore necessary foe the dilates' continued life, under 
anaerobic conditions with hydrogen sulphide. In this connection ic 
mann suggested that the bacteria split off oxygen, which the all 
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divide several times, forming a number of vacuoles. In other cases food 
vacuoles have been observed to fuse (Mast and Hahnert, 1935). 

From the comparatively few accounts of the physical structure of the 
food vacuole membrane, it is not possible to give an analysis of its struc- 
ture. However, it seems reasonable to conclude that it is usually of mo- 
lecular dimensions, capable of resisting deformation, and that it is 
permeable to en2ymes, water, certain dyes, and digested food materials. 
Its architecture is probably much the same as that of the surface mem- 
brane, except perhaps for its thickness. 

5. Other types of vacuoles . — In addition to the contractile vacuolar 
system and the food vacuoles, many other types of vacuoles may be found 
in the c)*topIasm of the Protozoa. Such vacuoles may be characteristic 
of the c)’toplasm, as the cr)'stal vacuoles in Amoeba (Mast and Doyle, 
1935a), transitory vacuoles (Hopkins, 1938), large acid-filled vacuoles 
associated with changes in specific gravity of Noetiluca (E. D. Har\c>'. 
1917; Lund and Logan, 1925); or the)' may be induced by certain ex- 
perimental methods, such as change in the salt content of the environ- 
ment (SchaclTcr, 1926), exposure to dyestuffs, X-rays, poisons, and so 
forth (Heilbrunn, 1928). Tliese vacuoles, too, frequently ha\e been 
reported to fuse; normally as in the coalescence of vacuoles in Nocttiuca 
(Lund and Logan, 1925), and experimentally in Paramecrum in which 
King and Beams ( 1937) obsened the crj'stal vacuoles to fuse when cen- 
trifuged. 

Little is known concerning the actual physical structure of the mem- 
branes of such vacuoles, but there is no reason for believing that their 
structure differs greatly from that of other surface membranes surround- 
ing vacuoles, such, for instance, as the feeding vesicles of the contractile 
vacuole of a form like Buplotef or Paramecium. 

ADursivrNrss or stickintss 

Among the physicochemical properties of the protoplasm-hquld 
medium interface, adhesiveness is of importance m considering such 
subjects as ameboid movement, tissue culture, leucocyte actiMty, im- 
munity, and cell movements in cmbr)'olog)* Pfeiffer (1955) has lisfctl 
the literature on adhesiveness, wlitcli is scattered scr)* widely. 

It IS well known that amcKlue creep on vertical surfaces, even on the 
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somes, or volutin; and Jie concluded tliat they were bacterial parasites, 
which do not occur in all ciliatcs. Similar groups of granules were re- 
ported by Kirby (1932b) m N^clotherm silvestrknus. 

Bacteria were found by Hesse (I90S>) in monoq-stid gregarlnes from 
the seminal vesicles of ofigochetes. Each of the species Alonocysth lum 
bricult, Af. dgilis, Af. striata, Rhynchocystts pHosa, and Stomaiophora 
coronata had its own peculiar parasite which was unlike those of the 
others. Their forms varied, in different species, from ovoid to filamen- 
tous. Hesse remarked that tiie bacterial parasites were uncommon, but 
when present attacked most individuals of a species, and often Jed to the 
destruction of the inv^idcd grcgarincs. 

Sphacrita and Nucleophaga 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT AND DISTRIBUTION 

In Freg‘//i'/ng Protozoa. — Most of the fungi of the order Chytridiales 
are parasitic in plants or animals {Fitzpatrick, 1P30; Minden, 1915). 
the lower plants they occur mainl)' on or in algae; and a considerable nm- 
her haw been found in Pbytomastigophora. Though most abundant in 
this group of Protozoa, thq- attack also other free-living forms, especislly 
Sarcodina and q'sls of ciliates (Butschfi, 1889; see also p 1059), and 
many have been encountered in parasitic Protozoa. The chytrids that ate 
kno^^’^ to be byperparasillc in Protozoa all belong to the genera Sphaerila 
and Nncleophaga. These are the chytrids, also, that have most often been 
found in free-living species, except for euglenid flagellates. 

Carter (185d) described "irregular, botryoidal masses, dividing up 
into spherical cells” in "Aitas/a'’ (^Perane/na) . It is likely that he wm 
observing Sphaerila, and that the enlarged granuhr nuclei descried la 
Amoeba radiosa (?) were parasitized by Nuchophaga. The specimens 
of A. verrncosa, "partly fiUed with spherical ovules in the granulifecous 
stage of development," were probably heavily parasitized by chytri s 
Wallich (1863a) found that a large subspheiicat. granular mass . ip- 
peated in each of the specimens of A. villosa in a saucer; and later lO 
five to a dozen of these masses developed in individual specimens, 
observed extrusion and rupture of these, which he regarded 
nature of nuclei. He evidently was describing an increasing y ea 
infestation of a culture of amoebae by Sphaerita. The granu ation o 
nucleus described by Carter (1363) in A. prmci^s, accompan. 
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Hetherington (1932) mentioned an extensive cj-toplasmic invasion 
of Slenlor coeruleus by bacilli, the dliates losing their bright blue-green 
color and some of their capacity for motor response. Pale stentors from 
mass cultures are, he stated, often infected with a great number of 
bacilli. Numerous instances of physiological regeneration occurred in the 
recovery of these animals. Tlie report did not indicate whether the 
bacilli were isolated or grouped. 

In the q-toplasm of Spiroitovtutn ambtguum, a motile spirillum was 
found in large numbers by Takagi (1938). He studied nine ciliates and 
found all infected, and considered it probable that all in the culture 
were parasitized. One hundred and six were present in one ciliate; in 
another, 10 of the 67 were undergoing binar)' fission. A flagellum was 
deterted at one end of the parasite, which swam about actively in the 
cytoplasm Takagi stressed the fact that his is the first report of a cyto- 
plasmic parasite with active motility in a protozoan He did not com- 
ment, however, on the observations by Muller, Claparide and Lachmann, 
and Stem, nor on that by Kirby. Muller ( 1856) mentioned observations 
by himself, Liebcrkuhn, Claparede and Lachmann of motile threads 
in Stentor; and the isolation of these by the last-named observers, 
when their motility soon disappeared in the water. Biitschli (1889, P- 
1831) discussed these observations in his account of parasites of ciliates. 
The threads occurred in the vacuoles in bundles, and displayed active 
movement. Claparede and Lachmann (1857) thought their parasitic 
nature not improbable, noting their great similarity to certain vibrios. 
Butschli, while admitting that the threads might be ingested food, be- 
lieved it more likely that they were parasites. These forms differed from 
Takagi’s in being in bundles instead of isolated. 

Mangenot (1934) found rhodobacteria sufficiently abundant in a 
ciliate identified as Spirostomum teres to impart to it a rose color. They 
were distributed mostly in the peripheral qrtoplasm He regarded the 
relationship between them and their host as parasitic or symbiotic, and 
compared the "rhodelle” association to that with chlorellae, xanthellae, 
and cyanellae. 

Irregular aggregations of minute granules (Fig. 217D) were found 
m the cytoplasm of many individuals of Nyctotherus ovalis by Sassuchin 
(1928a, 1934). He made various microchemical tests, excluding the 
possibility that these were glycogen or glycoprotein granules, chondrio- 
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In more recent work, Sphaerita-Vkc Chytridiales in free-living rhizo- 
pods and Ragellates have been differentiated into several species, hut 
ft comparative account of the differential characteristics is lacking. Chat- 
ton and Brodsky (1905>) proposed to give the parasite of euglenids, if 
separated from S. etidogena, the name S. dangeardi; Sfcvortzow (1927) 
briefly designated as S. tracbelomonadis a parasite of Tmhelomonas teres 
var. glabra and T. swirenkot in Manchuria; Jahn (1933) differentiated 
S. phaci from Phacus pleuronecles and P. longtcauda, and Gojdics 
( 1939) reported the same species from EugJena sangr/jnea. Puymaly 
( 1927 ) failed to recognize S. dangeardi, describing the life history of a 
chytrid of A. viridis under the name S. endogena. Dangeard (1893), 
with no great positiveness, proposed the name Pseudorphaerita eugUnae 
for a parasite of E. viridss in which, in the formation of the sporangium, 
there is fragmentation into islets, and the contour of the sporangium 
often becomes irregular and cord-like. Mitchell (1928) suggested assign- 
ment to Pseudosphaerita of a parasite, found in species of Euglena, which 
showed neither of these characteristics; Jahn (1933) considered at least 
those Mitchell described in E. virrdh to be S. dangeardi. 

The parasites found by Naglcr (19116) in EugUna sanguinea aw 
Sphaerita’Wke-, but the form in the ^st, with prominent protuberances, 
does not resemble Sphaerita. Mainx (1928) found Sphaerha often iu 
E. sanguinea and E. viridts; Gunther (1928) reported it in E. genkuUta. 
Further records of sphaerita, by Alexeieff (1929), are from hloms 
vulgaris and Vimastigamoeha gruberi. 

Since Dangeard's accounts (lSS6a, 28S6b), Sphaerita in free-living 
rhizopods has been studied by Chatton and Brodsky (1909) in Arnoeba 
Umax, by Penard (1912) in A. alba, and by Afattes (1924) in 
sphaeronucleolus. The last observer described two new species, 5. amoe ae 
and S. plasmophaga. The confused and improbable cycle of Alhgron^ra 
sp. [Cryptodi^lugia sp., according to Dofiein, 1909, 19U), outline 1 
Prandtl (1907), probably was based on a free-living testacean, certsj 
small free-living flagellates, ingested Testacea, and an infection o 
proieus with Sphaerita. Prandtl discussed the observations on 
reproduction by Carter (1865), Waliich (3863a), Greeff (ISd ), 
even those of Stein (1878), which as stated above were based P^ ’ 
sitization by chytrids; and he considered that they were really ma e 

"gamete formation” by or other parasitic chizopo s. 
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the enlargement of the nucleus to between three and four times its 
normal diameter, indicates the presence of Nucleophaga. Greelf (1866) 
mistook the early plasmodial stages of Nticleophaga for young amoebae 
entering the nucleus of A. terricola. 

Stein, who had mistaken parasitic bacteria for reproductive elements 
of ciliates (p. 1034), observed Sphaenta-hke Chytridiales in a number 
of flagellates (1878, 1883). His plates include figures of what are 
probably such fungi in ^fowrtj gulit/la, Chlamydomoms nlbov'nidis, 
Euglena viudh, Trachelomotieu volvochia, T. hhpida, Phacus pleuronec- 
tes, Tropidocyphns octocostatui, Amsonema grande (A. acinus), GUno- 
dhnum pulviscitlus, Heterocapsa triquetra, and D'lnopyxis laevis. In 
many of these he represented the escape of minute, flagellated organisms. 
He likewise concluded that these are reproductive elements, the nucleus 
undergoing grow th and fragmentation, and giving rise thus to endoge- 
nous germs reproducing tlie flagellate. Hus theory of flagellate reproduc- 
tion was accepted by Kent (1880-82), who confirmed the observations 
of Stem on EiigUna and other euglenid flagellates. Ryder (1893) com- 
pared an "endoblast" figured m E. viridts, from which flagellate "germs” 
were said to escape and become amoeboid forms developing into adult 
euglenas, with Stein’s reproductive stage Discussion of the early errors 
of interpretation is given in many of the publications on chytrid para- 
sites of Protozoa, particularly those of Dangeard (1886b, 1895),Penard 
(1905b), Chatton and Brodsky (1909), and Mattes (1924). 

The evidence for Stein's notion of reproduction did not satisfy Klebs 
(1883), who pointed out that the "Keimhugel" was a sporangium of 
Chytrtdium spec ,” which, he stated, is one of the most frequent para- 
sites of Euglena The problem was studied independently by Dangeard, 
2nd he arrived at the same conclusion ( 1886a, 1886b) . The name Sphae- 
rUa endogena was given ( 1886a) to cytoplasmic chytrids in the rhizopods 
i^uclearia simplex and a species of Heteropbrys, which was later ( 1886b) 
named H. dtspersa The illustrated account of the parasite (1886b) in- 
cluded a report of its occurrence in Er/glena vmdis. Dangeard (1889a), 
recorded S. endogena m Phacus pyrum, Trachelomonas volvocma, and 
T. hispida; later (1889b) he described it in Euglena sangutnea and P. 
alata; and in 1895 he gave a fairly complete and well-illustrated descrip- 
tion of the life history of the parasite m Euglena {viridis^). Serbinow 
(1907) studied the chytrid in E. vindts and E sangutnea. 
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Winogradowa (1936) reported as well as larger, distributed, 

probably bacterial, parasites in Entodinium (Fig. 217B). 

Discussing ]oen'id annectens and Mesojoetiia dectphm, Grassi and 
Foa (1911) mentioned an enormous enlargement of the nucleus by the 
presence of a parasite, and reported also a parasite in the cytoplasm. 
This probably is the first record of Nucleophaga in a flagellate. Its pres- 
ence in Joenra intermedia and Myxomonas polymorpha (== GigantO' 
moms herciilea)^ noted by Dogiel (1917, 1916), has been mentioned 
above. In Hexamastix termitis, Kirby (1930) showed some parasitized 
nuclei, as Duboscq and Grasse (1933, p. 392) pointed out, but failed 
to interpret them correctly. The large nuclei with numerous small, uni- 
form-sized granules contained Nticleophaga, and the parasite has been 
found, on reexamination of the material. The parasite has been observed 
by the writer in many De\'escovininae, but not in the smaller species 
of Foaina. There seems to be a lower hmit in the size of nuclei in which 


it can develop Nuclear parasites of Trichon)mpha are considered below 
(p. 1059). Pseiidospora t’ohocis, a parasite of Volvox with apparent 
affinities to the Bistadiidae, has been found infected with intranuclear 
chytrlds by Roskin (1927) and by Robertson (1905), the latter of 
whom misinterpreted the parasite as representing gamete formation by 


Psetidospora. 

Nucleophaga has been found in many endozoic Amoebidae, and 
several species have been named. I^vier (1935b) reviewed most of the 
accounts, with the exception of those of Kirby (1927, 1932b) and 
Sassuchin (1931). The earliest observations were made in Fndamoeba 
blattae (Mercier, 1907, 1910; Janicki, 1909). Tyzzer (1920) found a 
nuclear parasite in Pygolimax gregarinifortnis of chickens and turkeys. 
Two amoebae of man are known to be parasitized: Endolimax nanaand 
lodamoeba bfitschlii, in which Nucleophaga was first recorded by Ndller 

(1921). Epstein (1922) mmed Nucleophaga hyperirophica a mdtn 

parasite of Endolimax nana; in 1935 he stated that he had studied then 

(1922) a nuclear infection of both and /. Brug (192 ) 

independently named a nuclear parasite of the latter amoeba 
nalis; according to Brumpt and Laviet (1935a), that parasite is ^ 
as the one (Fig. 218F-J) which they also studied in £. nana, 
name is a synonym for N. hypertrophica. Kirby (1927) ^ ^ 

v^nnam^dNucIeophaga (Fig. 218A-E) in Endamoeba disparala ot Avr ■ 
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site described by Pcnard (1912) in A. ierncoh appears to be a chytrid, 
but it is riot like typical Sphaerita. 

There seems to be only one record of Sphaenta in a free-living ciliate 

the brief account of Ccjp (1935) of the parasite in Pantmec'tum, up 
to eleven sporangia occurring in a cell. Bodies like the sporangia of 
Sphaenta, but with exit tubes, were shown by Colhn (1912) in Achieta 
luberosa. Chytrids in other Suctoria, found bj* Claperedc and Lachmann 
and by Stein, are mentioned below (p 1064) 

Dangeard (1895) established the genus Nucleophaga for a parasite, 
N. amoebae (not amoebaea as Pcnard, 1905b, and Doflein, 1907, have 
it), which he studied in the nucleus of Amoeba fenucosa (A. proteus 
according to Pcnard, 1905b) Gruber (1904) found Nucleophaga in 
A. viridh, and supposed it to be different from Dangeard’s species, but 
according to Pcnard (1905b) It is probably the same. Penard described 
N. amoebae in A. tetttcola and A. sphaeronueleolus; and Doflein re- 
corded the parasite in A. t esperitlio Penard Mattes also found, in the 
nuclei of A. temcola and A. sphaeronueleolus, parasites which he named 
Sphaerita nutleophaga He believed that the forms of Penard and Doflein 
belonged to this same species, those of Dangeard and Gruber each being 
a different species. Although he did not comment on the relationship of 
the genera Sphaenta and Nucleophaga, his treatment of the chytrids 
seems to indicate that he regarded the latter as synonymous with the 
former. Indeed, no difference exists between the two except the habitat, 
and the basis for their separation seems scarcely valid. 

In Endozoic Protozoa — Because most of the studies of Chytndiales in 
endozoic Protozoa are comparatively recent, there have been few errors 
of interpretation At about the time when Stem was describing germ 
balls m euglenid and other flagellates, Leidy (1881) observed what is 
clearly Sphaenta in Tnehon^mpha agrlts He "suspected that they are 
niasses of ova-like bodies or spores,” but discussed them as inclusions 
in the endosarc, not as reproductive elements. Casagrandi and Barba- 
gallo ( 1897) described nuclei m E. colt containing small, round bodies, 
equal in size, and sometimes so numerous as to fill the entire nucleus, 
and they figured several of them in certain vegetative amoebae (PI 2, 
% 13). These, as suggested by Cragg (1919), were doubtless para- 
sites, probably Sphaenta, and not nuclear parasites, Cragg suggested also 
that the account by Craig (1911) of vegetative schizogony in this 
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in free-living amoebae in cultures may develop a high incidence in a 
short time. Dangeard (1886b) found 5. endogena in great abundance 
in cultures of its two rhi2opod hosts; and Ivanic (1925) stated that 
cultures often perish from severe infection. A host may be parasitized 
by two or more species (Mattes, 1924; Yuan-Po, 1928), but usually only 
one species has been distinguished. 

Brumpt and Lavier (1935b) described two different sphaeritas in 
two amoebae on the same smears: 5. parvula from HyaloUmax cerco- 
pithed, and one with larger spores in an Entamoeba of the minuta t)’pe. 
This indicates host-specihcity; but various amoebae of man, it appears, 
contain a common species (p. 1042), and Lwoff (1925) stated that the 
chytrids do not seem to manifest a narrow host-specificity. 

The earliest stage in the cytoplasm of the host is a small, amoeboid, 
uninucleate thallus. Dangeard (1895) described the parasite xviEugUm 
as at first smaller than the flagellate’s nucleus, with a dense, homoge- 
neous cytoplasm and a vesicular nucleus with a large nucleolus. Mitchell 
(1928) found the earliest stages to be from 2.5 to 3.5 p in diameter, with 
a vesicular nucleus from 1.3 to 1.5 p in diameter. Early stages of the 
parasites in amoebae have been found as small as 1.5 p (Chatton and 
Brodsky, 1909) and 2 p (Mattes, 1924); the latter obseni’er failed to 
find a distinct nucleus. Sphaerha endamoehae, according to Becker 
(1926), is from 1.9 to 2.5 p in its early intracytoplasmic stage, with a 
fine cell membrane and a relatively large, solid nucleus. 

Most accounts describe increase in the size of the cj’tosome and the 
nucleus before the nucleus begins to divide. In Euglena viridis (Dan- 
geard, 1895; Mitchell, 1928) the uninucleate thallus may become 
larger than the host nucleus, and its nucleus becomes corresponding^ 
large. Its shape is spheroidal, ellipsoidal, or elongated. The shape in 
this phase, together with its size and the presence of vacuoles, is re 
garded as of taxonomic significance by Jahn (1933), who distinguis e 
E. phad on such grounds. Other sphaeritas appear to attain no such size 
before nuclear multiplication sets in. Sphaerila in Vahlkampji^^ 
attains only about triple its diameter before nuclear divisions egin 
(Chatton and Brodsky, 1909). In S. endamoehae, according to BecK 
(1926), nuclear multiplication keeps pace with growth, and t ere ar^ 
binucleate stages no larger than uninucleate ones. Similar devc 
has been noted by the writer in Sphaerita (Fig. 217A) in se\e 
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lermes hisp/ttitolae, and reported it also in E. majestas, E. simulans, and 
Etidolimax lermilis; and Sassuchin (1931) found a chytrid in the nucleus 
of Entamoeba cilelli. In EtUamoeba ranarum, Lavier {1935a, 1935b) 
found a parasite described as Nucleophaga ranarum. Although not a 
protozoan parasite, and one that is of doubtful aflinittes, the organism 
named Er)lhroc)lonucleophaga ranae by Ivanic (1934), which invades 
the nuclei of the red blood cells of Rana esculenta, is interesting to con- 
sider in this connection. 

LIFE HISTORY AND STRUCTURE 

Sphaerita. — ChjTrids of the fanuly Olpidiaccae, to which Sphaeriia 
and Nucleophaga belong, have a one-cclled, intramatrical thallus, 
enclosed from an early period by a delicate membrane, amoeboid in 
nature, which at maturity changes into a single sporangium or resting 
sporangium. The sporangium of Sphaenta lacks elongate discharge tubes, 
the spores escaping through an opening or papilla at one or both ends. 
The zoospores of chytrids of this family are uniflagellate, according to 
Minden (1915), Fitzpatrick (1930), and Gwynne-Vaughan and Barnes 
(1937); but in the spores of many forms in Protozoa, either two flagella 
or no flagella have been observed 

Sphaerita has often been encountered in only a small percentage of 
the host species, but some records report a high incidence. Noller (1921) 
found, in certain material, the majority of Endoltmax nana and a very 
high percentage of Entamoeba coh infected; and Dobell (1919) saw 
several E. nana infections in which a considerable proportion of the 
amoebae were parasitized. Sphaeriia was present in 80 percent of £. coli 
and £. histolytica studied by Lwoff (1925). Both Becker (1926) and 
Sassuchin et al. (1930) found E. citelli in certain ground squirrels very 
heavily parasitized, and Yuan-Po (1928) reported about 60 percent 
mfection of Entamoeba bobaci. Almost all Chilomasttx in a guinea pig 
contained S. chilomasticis (Cunha and Muniz, 1934). In flagellates of 
termites, infection varies from light to heavy In a few instances almost 
every individual of certain devescovinids on some slides has been para- 
sitized; on the other hand, the parasite may be infrequent or absent 
in other host faunules of the same species Distributional factors would 
facilitate the presence of the chytrids in higher incidence in endozoic 
than in free-living Protozoa under natural conditions, but an infection 
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parasites multiplying in this way alone would probably be cocci That 
may account for possible errors, not made in the above examples, but 
probably involved in certain accounts of nuclear parasites, as dismssed 
bcIo«'. 

When the parasite has readied a certain size, growth stops and 
sporuJation sets In, In Sphttertlft atfiaebae the size when spores ace 
formed is very variablej sporangia are larger when only a few are pres- 
ent in an amoeba (Afattes, 1924). *01^ number of spores produced 
is also variab/e in this species, ranging from kss than a hundred to 
several hundred. In spocuhtion the protoplasm simultaneously oigaphts 
into membrane-confined bodies around each nucleus, and the spores 
appear as spheroidal or cilipsoida} structures. The membrane of the 
sporangium may remain very thin, so as lo be scarcely recognizable, as 
in Sphaerila in Amoeba alba, where groups of spores showed no trace 
of an envelope (Penard, 191Z). Sometimes it becomes more distinct 
at spomlition; and in the unique case of Sphaeriia from l^ytoihem 
ovalis, according Co Sassuchtn {1928a), it becomes 1 p or more thick 
(Fig, 217C). 

Urc account by Sassuchin e/ al. (1950) and Sassuchin (1954) of 
the parasite of Entamoeba atelli is not easj’ to understand. The parasites 
are said to occur cither in groups, varying considerably in size, which 
resemble sporangia, but around which a membrane was never observ'cd; 
oc arranged singly in the protoplasm. Though these parasites show a 
spore-like character, the authors did not call them spores, nor did they 
discuss multiplication. The description by Bcckct (1926) of S^bae- 
vita endattioebae from. BfUainoeba cileUi, to which Sassuchin did not 
refer even in his later article, is in essential agreement with the usual con- 


cept of the life cj'cle of Sphaerita, 

The parasite of Euglena caudata (probably Sphaeritd dange&m) 
may form as many as 500 spores (Mitchell, 1928). Spotiagia of 
enJogeru contain 100 or more (Dangeard, 1886 a). Dogie! (1929) 
found only from 30 to 40 spores in the "spore balls" of S. diphdmmm. 
fn Sphaenla of rlfOKirl vulgaris, nuclear divisions preceding spore fornu- 
tion proceed to stages 16, 32, or sometimes 64 (Aleseieff. 1^29). m ° 
and Fonseca { 1926') mentioned sporangia of only from 7 to 9 mi 
o-’ minor of Trichomoms rildi: Cunha and Mumz (I9a ) 

" to 30 spores in T. cbilomastkis. 
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species of Devcscovininac. Tliere are very few observations on actual 
nuclear division; Dangeard (1895) interpreted as this some figures he 
observed, but did not sec nuclear division in the larger nuclei of the 
early stages. Nigler (1911b) reported dumb-bell-shaped figures, as well 
as granular fragmentation stages, in the parasite of Eiigletia sanguinea. 
The outcome, in any event, is m t}’pical Sphaeata a multinucleate thallus, 
which is converted entire into the sporangium 
Parasites, which m some phases are much like Sphaenta but lack a 
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figure 217 A, ^aIlOus sejg» m devdopment of Sphjtrtia in Deiescotma sp ffom 
Neoierrrt'' • . . p • I • - - i 

Eudiplod - . • I ’ , ( 8 . \ 

oia/w/D,.'' ■' . i' . , . *. • % • r ' • 

otahs. (A, original, B, after Winogradowa. 1936, C, D, after Sassuchin, I928a ) 

multinucleate structure, have been described, however. Mitchell ( 1928) 
reported a parasite m Euglena caudata, which, after growing to a 
relatively large uninucleate body, underwent repeated division of 
both nucleus and cytoplasm to form spores. Ivanic (1925), describing 
m free-living amoebae parasites which appear to be Sphaerna-\\V.e, stated 
that the uninucleate forms grow and multiply by binary fission before 
the plasmodial period begins When, as is often true in preparations, the 
cytoplasm of the parasite is not apparent, division of the nuclei may 
be rnistaken for division of individuals within a vacuole. Individual 
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under side of the surface film of water, creeping on this as though it 
were a solid body, but files (1929) denies that Arcella can move on a 
clean surface film. Specimens of Amoeba on the under side of the cover 
glass swell up when disturbed, but may still stay attached to the "ceil- 
ing" (Dellinger, 1906). Adhesion to the substratum, according to 
Mast (1926b), is due either to the secretion of an adhesive substance or 
to a state of the plasmalerama. According to Rhumbler (1898) and 
Jennings (1904), an amoeba probably adheres to the substratum by a 
mucus-like secretion. Many observers have reported that if the surface 
of an amoeba is touched with a fine glass rod, it adheres to the glass 
rod, so that sometimes a bit of the organism may be pulled olT (Mast, 
1926b) or the whole organism may be dragged about by a thread of 
mucus from the amoeba which has become attached to the glass rod 
(Rhumbler, 1898; Jennings, 1904). According to Chambers (1924), a 
stationary amoeba accumulates a considerable amount of slime, by 
which it is attached to the substratum; an amoeba dragged out of posi- 
tion and then released will be pulled back toward its original position. 
However, Schaeffer (1920) has not been able to convince himself that 
amoebae secrete mucus; ne\'erthcless, whatever the method, the lips of the 
pseudopods often adhere so firmly to the substratum that strong squirts 
from a pipette are necessary to dislodge them (Dellinger, 1906). Hy- 
man (1917) applied a needle to the posterior end of an amoeba and 
pulled the animal in two, in spite of the tensile strength of the ecto- 
plasm. 

It is commonly held that attachment is one of the important factors 
in ameboid movement: when the organism is not attached there is no 
locomotion, although protoplasmic flow and the gel-sol and the sol-gel 
processes may be observed. Mast (1929) has studied the factors in- 
volved in attachment of Amoeba to the substratum and finds that simple 
agitation of the dish in which the amoeba are cultured may cause an in- 
crease in the firmness of adhesion. There was slight attachment in pure 
water (see also Parsons, 1926), but strong attachment over a great 
range of hydrogen-ion concentration, ^H 4.6 to 7.8). All the salts 
tested by Mast caused a decrease in time for attachment, and an increase 
in firmness of attachment; since non-electrolytes have no effect, ^^ilst 
believes that charges on the ions may change the surface charge of the 
amoeba or may change unknown internal forces, files (1929) has shown 
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There is variability in the number of spores and the size of sporangia 
within a species. That sporulatlon can occur at different stages of growth 
was noted by Chatton and Brodsky (1909), in S[>haertta of Vahlkampfa 
Umax; sporangia ranged from 20 |i in diameter dow'n to small ones, 
with few spores, of 4 jj. Mattes (1924) staled that the size at which 
sporulation starts in S. amoebae is very variable; and Lwoff (1925), in 
Sphaerila of entamoebae of man, found that sporulated parasites are of 
different sizes The size of the sporangium and the number of spores 
must not be used indiscriminately for dehnition of Species. 

The spores are spherical, ovoidal, or ellipsoidal in shape — most fre- 
quently the first. They range in size, in different species, from a diameter 
of 0.25 to 0.30 ^i (5". parvula, Brumpt and Lavier, 1935b) to elongated 
forms of from 2.5 to 3 p {Sphaeriia from Etiglena; Mitchell, 1928; Puy- 
maly, 1927). Yuan-Po (1928) reported spores of from 2.5 to 4 p in a 
parasite of Entamoeba bobact; this is exceptional in Sphaerita of endozoic 
Protozoa. In the parasite of N)ctotherus ot-ahs, the spores measure from 
1 5 to 2 p (Sassuchin, 1928a) Dangeard (1886a, 1886b) stated that 
the spores of S. endogena from amoebae have a size of 1.5 p. There ap- 
pears jn general to be only a limited variability in the size of mature 
spores; but Becker (1926) found that in S. endamoebae, the spores of 
which usually were from 1.0 to 1.6 p, some were as small as 0.5 p. The 
size and shape of spores is, used disaetely, a valuable taxonomic guide. 

The spore of S. endogena in the rhizopods Nucleana simplex and 
Helerophrys dispersa has, according to Dangeard (1886a, 1886b), a 
long flagellum ("cil”) placed anteriorly and strongly recurved. Its 
movements ate very active and jerky, and sometimes there is simple 
rotation in one position. When he studied the zoospores of Sphaeriia 
of Englena sanguinea (1889b), Dangeard found, in addition to the 
posteriorly directed flagellum, a very short one directed anteriorly. 
Serbinow (1907) found only one fiagellum on the zoospore of Sphae- 
rita of Etiglena, and thought it possible that Dangeard's biflagellate 
zoopores belonged to some other organism, possibly to the parasite of 
Sphaertta, Olpidium sphaeritae Dang Serbinow described their jerky, 
irregular movement. In Sphaeriia of £ vmdts, Puymaly (1927) also 
reported biflagellate zoospores, the larger flagellum directed posteriorly, 
as Dangeard noted again in 1895; and he described the movement as 
rotation around an axis and rapid, osallatory swimming. These observa- 
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tions agree with those of Stein (1878, 1883) on the escape of minute, 
Eagellated organisms from the so-called germ balls. Cejp (1935) ob- 
served two EageJb on the zoospores of Spbaerita of Pammedtwi. Ivan/c 
(1925) stated that he repeatedly observed release of the flagellated 
sports of the parasite {Sphaerfta?) of Amoeba pUosi. 

Mattes (1924), however, though he found flagellated zoospores of 
Olpidhim amoebae of Amoeba sphaeromtcleolns, failed to see any 
flagella or motility in the spores of two Sphaerita species of the same 
amoeba. The same is true of tiie observations of all other investigators 
of the parasite in Protozoa. It appears that Sphaerita in endozoic Protozoa 
lack flagellated zoospores, and that most of those of free-living amoebae 
also do. 

A central or eccentrically placed nucleus in the spore was reported 
by Dangeard (1895) in Sphaerita of Englena, and by Penard (1912) 
in Sphaerita of Amoeba alba; and it was shown by Cejp (1935) in the 
parasite of Paramecium. Mkcheli (1928) noted a nucleus in the spores 
of the chytrid of Euglena sanguinea, and he alone described any detail in 
the nuclear structure. In sphaeritas of endozoic Protozoa, the nucleus 
has not been found, and there appears to be a thicker spore membrane. 
The membrane appears in optical section as a welldehned ring, espe- 
cially in spherical spores. In elongated spores there is frequently a stain- 
able area at one end, appearing often as a crescentic thickening, as in 
Sphaerita (Fig. 217C) in Nyctotherus ovalis (Sassuchin, 1928a, 1934) 
ITiis structure was noted also by Becker ( I92<5) in Sphaerita eudamoebae, 
by Yuan-Po (1928) in the larger species in Entamoeba hohaci, and by 
Connell (1932) in Sphaerita of Gigantomonas lighti. It has been ob- 
served by the writer in the parasites in a number of flagellates in ter- 
mites. 

Rupture of the sporangium takes place in the cytoplasm of the host, 
then the body of the host may rupture and the spores be released into 
the water. In most instances no previously apparent pore or papilla has 
been shown. Dangeard (1889b} stated that the zoospores oi Sphaerita 
in Euglena sanguinea escape by a papilla at one end. Serbinow s ac 
count (1907) of an elongated or fusiform sporangium in 
E. viridis and E. sanguinea, with a short exit papilla at one or t 
ends, does not apply to most forms that have been placed in the genus 
Sphaerita cannot, then, be diagnosed on the basis of this accoun , 
was done by Minden ( 1915), without excluding rnany forms. 
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There is slight evidence of fusion of spores in Sphiterita, and none 
of this carries the conviction of cytologica! demonstration. Dangeard 
(1889b) and Puymaly (1927) reported that in sphaeritas of Euglena 
aoospores may touch or adhere, simulating conjugation of gametes, but 
that they end by separating. Mattes (1924) found no fusion of spores 
of Sphaerita amoebae. Chatton and Brodsky (1909) thought copula- 
tion of spores probable, but did not see it. In Sphaerita of Amoeba alba, 
Penard (1912) stated that he sometimes encountered the spores in con- 
jugation; and fusion was reported in Sphaefita-XCac parasites of Amoeba 
jollosi by Ivanic (1925), as well as in the so-called gametes of Alio- 
gromia by Prandtl (1907), which possibly were also Sphaerita. 

Dangeard (ia89b) reported fixation of aobspores to the wall of 
Euglena ianguinea, and penetration into the cytoplasm. Puymaly (1927) 
described adherence, loss of flagella, and development of a fine surround- 
ing membrane; following which the spore probably emits a fine papilla, 
which perforates the flagellate, and empties abruptly into the cytoplasm. 
In rhizopods, spores are ingested (Dangeard, 1886a; Chatton and 
Brodsky, 1909, Mattes, 1924, Lwoff, 1925); this probably is the general 
method of infection of holozoic Protozoa by the non-flagellated spores 

The thallus of Olpidiaceae may develop also into a resting sporangium, 
which is ordinarily thicker-walled, and may sometimes bear spines, but 
otherwise m structure and development corresponds to the ordinary 
sporangium Spinous cysts or resting sporangia were described by Dan- 
geard (1889b) mSphaentaol Euglena saTtguinea;hy Szrh'mO'ff (1907) 
in Sphaerita of E. viridts and E sangutnea, by Skvortzow (1927) in 
.S' trachelomonadis; and by Mattes (1924) in S. plasmophaga of Amoe- 
ba sphaeronucleolus. 

Nucleophaga — Nucleophaga has been found by the writer in low 
incidence in almost all devescovinid flagellates in termites. Sometimes 
the infection is greater. In some material of Endamoeba disparata it 
was from 6 to 12 percent (Kirby, 1927); Btumpt and Lavier (1935a) 
found it in 78 percent of trophozoites of E. nana; on one occasion 90 
percent of a group of Amoeba sphaeronucleolus were parasitized 
(Mattes, 1924) ; and Gruber (1904) lost an entire culture of A. vindis, 
which had been, kept ten years, on account of the fungus. 

The parasite apparently occurs exclusively in the nucleus. Brumpt and 
Lavier found it only twice, among thousands of specimens, in the cyto- 
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plasm of E. nana; and in those two instances, as they stated, it prob- 
ably was not developing there. A given species of nmUophaga invades 
certain hosts, and not others. Brampt and lavicr failed to find it in 
B. dispar, which was associated with heavily parasitized E. nana. Many 
related species of devescovinids, however, contain what is probably the 
same species; although there is more tharr one species of Nucleophaga in 
that group of flagellates. 

In the recent review of studies on i<i»cleophaga by Lavier (lP35b), 
it was noted that life-history accounts indicate two inodes of develop- 
ment. One is in agreement with the life cycle of Sphaerita, as outlined 
above. A thallus enlarges and its nuclei multiply, it is converted 
into a sporangium, and a spore forms around each nucleus (Dangeard, 
1895; Penaid, 1905b; Merckf, 190?, 1910; Mattes, 1924; Lavier, 


1935b). Ntichophaga of Endamoeba disparata (Fig. 218B-E) is con- 
sidered to have this type of life history' (Kirby, 1927). In the second 
^pc there is no multinucleate structure, and no sporangial membrane, 
the individual invading parasite (Fig. 218G-J) multiplying repeatedly 
within the nucleus by division (Epstein, 1922; Brug, 1926; Brumpt and 
Lavier, 1935a). This is the type of reproduction, evidently, in the nu- 
clear parasite of Entamoeba citelU, according to Sassuchin (1931); and 
probably such a parasite would not seem to differ essentially fwm 
Caryococcus (Dangeard, 1902). It is not conceivable that there should 
be such fundamentally different types of development in members of 
the same genus. Either the latter type is nothing but a misinterpretation 
of the ordinary chytrid life history, because of failure to see the cytoplasm 
of the parasite, or the parasite is not biucUophaga. The figures of 
Nucleophaga supposed to show this second type of reproduction do not 
di^er essentially from the other accounts — it is probably a matter o 
differing interpretations of what is actually one form of development. 
The similarity to Sphaerita appears to be too great to separate Ntff 
phaga distantly from that genus; but the relationship of Caryococcus to 
this needs further investigation. 

In its early phases, in any event, Nucleophaga appears as a group 
of granules in the interior of the nucleus, occupying a Jimite ^ ' 
whereas the nuclear structure elsewhere is essentially unchange ^ 
group of granules presumably, though it cannot always ^ asce ai 
with certainty, represents the nuclei of a thallus. Nucleophaga am 
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described by Dangeard (1895) in a host he considered to be Amoeba 
vermcosa, invades the nucleolus, in which it appears at first as a vacuole 
enclosing a granule— the former its cytoplasm, the latter its nucleus. 
Growth of the parasite is rapid (Mattes, 1924), and as it proceeds 
the chromatin is used up. The stainable nuclear material becomes re- 
stricted to the periphery in a reticulated structure (as noted by the writer 
in Nucleophaga of devescovinid flagellates), or to the central zone (Fig. 
218C, D), as in hyperparasitized ^.ndamoeha dtsparaia (Kirby, 1927). 
Eventually the nuclear material disappears, and the interior is entirely 
occupied by the parasite. 

The parasitized nucleus hypertrophies considerably (cf. Fig. 218F 
and J; O and N), up to several times its original diameter. The para- 
site must obtain material for its continued growth by diffusion from the 
cytoplasm through the nuclear membrane. Though Mercier (1910) men- 
tioned considerable hypertrophy of the nucleus of E. blattae, he showed 
spores in nuclei in which there seems to have been little enlarge- 
ment. This is unlike the usual situation. Perhaps the very thick membrane 
of the nucleus of E. blattae has an influence in restraining the growth 
of the parasite. Lavier (1955b) noted precocious spore formation in 
l^udeophaga of Entamoeba ranarum, but stated that it generally occurs 
when the parasite has attained a large size. In Nucleophaga of devesco- 
vinid flagellates, notably that in Caduce'm theobromae, expansion of the 
nucleus cannot occur equally in all directions, because of its relation- 
ship to the axostyle. Instead, it is pushed out on one side, and often has 
a bilobed figure (Fig. 218K, L). Hiis figure sometimes is retained 
in the mature sporangium; often it fills out. As has been noted also o 
Sphaenia, the size of the mature sporangium, as well as the number o 
spores, is subject to considerable variation in the same species of 
cleophaga. - 

It has been stated that spore formation is in certain forms continuous, 
and that there may be present in an individual at a given time ma ur 
spores and granules corresponding to spores not yet forme ( av , 
1935b), It is more general, however, for the spores to be wm ^ 
simultaneously, the entire thallus being converted into the group, 
granules, which have been seen by die writer among the ^ , 

ably represent residual or discarded material; there is no 6vi en 
maturation of later spores. 
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The spores are very much like those of Sphaerita. Their shape is 
spheroidal or ellipsoidal, and the wall stains more intensely than the 
contents. Some show a thickening at one side, in crescentic form (Ep- 
stein, 1922; Brumpt and Lavier, 1935a; Lavier, 1935b). In the interior, 
often no structure is discernible, or one or two granules are seen, or a 
central nucleus may be obscr\'ed. Dangeard (1895) and Epstein (1922) 
reported a vesicular nucleus; Brumpt and Lavier, however, failed to 
observe a definite nucleus in the parasite of EndoUniax nana, studied 
by Epstein. In Nucleophaga of Cadticeia theohromae, a spheroidal gran- 
ule of relatively large si2e was observed toward one end of the spore 
(Fig. 218M). This may be a nucleus. In size, the spores range from 
one to 2 p, some being reported as only about one p (Brumpt and 
Lavier, 1935a), some 2 p (Lavier, 1935b; Penard, 1905b), others as 
having a variability from about one p to 2 p (Mercier, 1910; Mattes, 
1924). 

No flagella have been observed on spores of Hucleophagn, with the 
possible exception of those mentioned in the account by Robertson 
(1905). She described what she supposed to be gametogenesis of 
Pseudospora volvocjs, in a rather complete account of what is probably 
the development of Nucleophaga. The "gametes,” as figured and de- 
scribed, are each provided with one flagellum; and they are reported to 
fuse, producing a biflagellate zygote. 

EFFECT ON HOST 

Minden (1915) wrote (translation) 

In the lower plants, mainly algae, which in the widest variety are sought by 
prasitic Chytndiales, the injuries arc usually so striking that these fungi 
«e designated as dangerous parasites of algae In a short time large cultures 
of diatoms, flagellates, and other unicellular organisms may be completely 
destroyed ; but also filamentous algae die cell by cell The first indication of 
injury is m the discoloration and disorganization of the cell contents 
finally there remain only granular vestiges 

Infection with Sphaerita may be observed in many Protozoa that 
appear entirely normal, but it often ends fatally The host may some- 
times rid itself of the parasite and continue normal life (Dangeard, 
1895, Penard, 1912); on the other hand, many observers report death 
of the host at the time of sporulation 
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Parasitized euglenid flagellates lose their green color, chlorophyll 
first being affected and chromatophores degenerating (Dangeard, 
1889b, 1895; Puymaly, 1927; Mitchell, 1928; Jahn, 1933). Puymaly 
found a decrease in flagellar activity, whereas euglenoid tnovement con- 
tinued to the last moment and biame even more energetic. There b 
alteration of the nucleus, according to some, though Puymaly stated 
that there is none; and the cytoplasm becomes vacuolated. Finally, in 
many cases, the flagellate mptuces and zoospores are liberated. 

Chatton and Brodsky (1909) found that parasitized amoebae tend to 
assume a spherical form with radial pseudopodia, instead of progressing; 
and Sassuchin (1928a) noted a progressive slowing of the ciliary 
action in NyctotherfiS. Tire pulsating vacuole in these heavily infected 
hosts slows or loses its rhythm. Degenerative changes were observed 
in the nucleus of parasitized lodamoeba hulschlii by Wenrich (1937); 
in that of Entamoeba citelli by Becker (1926); and in the macronudeus 
of Nyctotherm by Sassuchin (li938a). When the sporangium ruptures, 
oc shortly before, the host may perish (Chatton and Brodslg^, 1909; 
Mattes, 1924; Yuan-Po, 1928; Sassuchin, 1928a), especially if the in- 
fection is heavy. 

The fact that in amoebae of man the parasites have been found only 
in trophozoites has been taken to indicate either that they hinder the 
amoebae from encysting or that infected cysts degenerate rapidly (Lwoff, 


1925 ) . Lwoff therefore pointed out a possible use of Sphaerita as a means 
of biological control, following Nollcr's suggestion that it might be 
worth while to devote more attention to these natural enemies of 
amoebae. If one could transmit (he infection to carriers of cysts, Lwoff 


stated, there would be a means of diminishing the number of cysts, 
this in addition to the inhibition of multiplication. The practicability 


of this, however, is doubtful. 

The protozoan whose nucleus is parasitized by Nncleopha^a con- 
tinues activity until the end. Usually there is no apparent change m 
protoplasmic activity or in structure, aside from the nucleus, even t oug 
all stainable chromatin material has disappeared. Lavier (1935a) o 
served increased size and activity in parasitized Entamoeba 
remarked that the hyperactivity may be provoked by irritation, an y 
constitute a defense reaction on the part of the amoeba. By t « i 
parasite reaches the stage of sponilation, however, some ebang 
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have occurred in the cytoplasm (Dangeard, 1895; Sassuchin, 1931), and 
there may have been some hypertrophy of the host’s body (Epstein, 
1922). Epstein, indeed, stated that giant amoebae reaching from 10 to 
30 times normal size, may result; but that is verj' much more than is 
usually observed. 

When the membrane breaks and the spores escape, the host perishes. 
For that reason, even in heavily parasitized groups of Protozoa, individ- 
uals with spores dispersed in the c)'toplasm are seldom observed. 

Parasites or the Nucleus or Trichonympha 

Except for mention (Kirby, 1940) of the parasites described below, 
the only report of parasitization of the nucleus of TtUhonynpha is the 
description (Kirby, 1932a) of a form in T. saepiculae (Fig. 219B). 
Numerous spheroidal bodies, each apparently subdivided into compart- 
ments, filled several nuclei, in which the vestiges of chromatin were con- 
fined to the central part. Few specimens of this organism were found, 
and its affinities were not discussed, except for the remark that it is 
unlike NucUophaga. 

An unusually interesting parasitization of the nucleus has been studied 
by the writer in Trichonympha in certain termites of Madagascar and 
in one from Java. In several series of preparations from Proeryptotermes 
sp. of Madagascar, a large proportion of the hypermastigotes had parasit- 
ized nuclei. Apparently, in the flagellate from this host two different 
parasites are involved. One of these has a life history like that of 
Nucleophaga: growth of a multinucleate parasite, using up the chro- 
matin, which is restricted to a peripheral reticulum and finally dis- 
appears; and formation of numerous spores The size and structural 
detail of the spores distinguish them from those of any described Ntideo- 
phaga, and suggest a possible affinity to the Haplospondia. 

The normal, interkinetic nuclei of these species of Trtchonympha 
have the chromatin in the form of stout, varicose strands which extend 
throughout the intranuclear area. They may extend entirely to the pe- 
riphery, but often in the preparations there is a clear outer zone of 
variable width. In this zone are minute granules. In some nuclei, which 
possibly show the beginning of kinetic changes, the strands tend to be 
peripheral, and the central part of the nucleus is occupied by a granular 
and reticulo-fibrillar matrix 
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Figure 219. Microorganisms jn Tnchonympha. A, constantly present organism that 
forms an aggregate surrounding or near to the nucleus of T, campanula, B, nuclear 
parasite of T. jaepiculae; C, Spbaerila in T. jpbaerica; D, E, peg-formed organisms in 
T. campanula; F, G, fusiform organisms in T. campanula; H, group of parasites (micro 
sporidia?) in T. magna, I, developmental stages of organism shown in H (After Kirby, 
1932a ) 

In early stages of invasion by the N//cIeoJfba^a-hke parasite, a body, 
apparently amoeboid, is observed in the process of penetration into the 
chromatin mass. In the earliest stages so far found, it is already multi* 
nucleate. This becomes located in the interior of the chromatin mass, 
and as it grows its nuclei multiply and the chromatin of the Trichony’^' 
pha nucleus becomes restricted to a peripheral reticulum (Fig. 220E). 
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that under conditions of low ox)'gen tension, Arcella releases its attach- 
ment and floats to the surface. 

According to Chalkley (1935), locomotor activity and attachment to 
the substratum are important factors in q'toplasmic fission in Amoeba. 
If one of the daughter cells is detached while the other remains attached, 
fission is not completed, but the unattached daughter flows back into the 
attached. However, if both amoebae arc dctaclied, as in distilled water, 
fission may be completed by the pushing of the pseudopodia of one ani- 
mal against those of the other, thus breaking the narrow c}'topIasmic 
bridge betsveen the daughter cells. 

In Testacea with lobosc pscudopods, such as D/fjlngia and Centro- 
l>)xh, the organism is pulled along by means of contraction of pscudo- 
pods, the tips of which have become attaclied to the substratum (Dellin- 
ger, 1906). Tliat this attachment is of special nature and of considerable 
strength has been shown by Mast (1931a), uho prevented the shell from 
being dragged along by the contraction of the pscudopods, under which 
conditions the pscudopods were torn loose and snapped back toward the 
shell. Testacea, such as Dtjjlugia, Leiquereuua and Pont'igulasia, attach to 
Spirogya and devour the cell contents (Stump, 1935). According to 
Penard (1902), the filosc pscudopods of sucli forms as PieuJodijJlugh 
and CyphoJeria have as their principle function the fastening of the ani- 
mal to the substratum, to wliich the)* adhere with exlraordinar)* tenacity. 
Acanthoc)stts iiidtbi/nda (Hchroa) moves by adlicsion of its axopods 
to the substratum, after which the)- contract, rolling the animal along 
over a distance twenty times its diameter in one minute ( Penard, 1901). 
Schae/Tcr (1920) has estimated that the axopods of this form must ad- 
here, contract so as to pull the animal along, and relax their hold, all in 
the short time of two seconds- TIic rcticulosc pscudopods of the Forami- 
niferan, Anrorhza linmola. attach and contract much as do the lobo- 
podia of the Testacea. Here, lioucvcr, the organism leaves a trail of 
slime and bits of pscudopodia behind it. according to Schultr (1915) 

In Grorm.i squ-tmosa the rcticulosc pscudopods play a vct)* slight part 
in locomotion, but serve mainly as organs of attachment and foo<I cap- 
ture (Penard, 1902). 

n»e whole outer lajcr of many rhiaopods is stick) it is well known 
that certain slicllcd rlnropo*ls collect foreign particles to lx include.! m 
their tests According to Stump { I95t»), Pot.tigbhiu vsill not reproduce 
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SiL „5’l, „ . f"'?' "“'™ hppMtoph.ed, G, H, cocmM pataa.K 

chromatin dpvejopjncnfcil stage, probably a multinucicate plaamodiuro 

mnt II .1 I restneted to periphery; B, mature sporanpiom, diamond-shapec 

crjTOlioidal body at periphery of nuclein; C-E, deuila in atructure of spores, F, riudeu! 
Up ure , with some spores m cytopJasm; G, chromatin masses present with parasites, 
° show crescentic stainable area at one side, H, chromatin peripheral, some 

dividing forms of parasite. (Original ) 
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By the time the parasite reaches its full size, the nucleus of its host 
has become greatly hypertrophied and has left its normal position. A 
variable number of spores are produced; in one instance there were 
only 17, but usually there are from 150 to 200 or more, located within 
an ellipsoidal membrane 25 to 44 X 22 to 36 p. The individual spore 
is ellipsoidal and has a size of 2.5 to 4 p X 2 to 3 ;i. The spores are 
larger in size when their number is smaller 

The structure of the spores (Fig. 220OE) is the characteristic of 
greatest interest in this organism, as nothing like it is known in any 
other nuclear parasite, or indeed in any known parasite of Protozoa. 
The nucleus is located at one end, anjl is usually relatively very large, 
having a diameter almost equal to the width of the spore. When heavily 
stained, or when not well fixed, it appears homogeneous, but in good 
preparations it is resolved into closely packed granules In the cytoplasm 
of the spore are a variable number of granules which are relatively large 
for cytoplasmic granules These stain intensely with hematoxylin, and 
possibly are volutin, though no tests could be made to support that 
view. The cytoplasmic granules are often arranged in an equatorial 
ting (Fig 220D), whi^ appears solid in some preparations. Some* 
times there ate no granules outside of the nucleus except m this ting; 
at the other extreme, the ring constitutes the margin of a solid hemi- 
spherical mass of granules, which occupies all the area at its end of 
the spore (Pig. 220E) Between these extremes are conditions in which, 
in addition to the ting, there are only a few granules at the periphery 
of the hemispherical area, or more abundant granules in a peripheral, 
semicircular row at right angles to the ting (Fig. 220C) 

At the periphery of the mass of mature spores of the hyperparasite 
from Procryptotermes sp , there is constantly present a single, apparently 
crystalloid body (Fig 220B) In different parasites this body is rela- 
tively uniform in size and shape, and it is generally so located as to 
cause a protrusion of the membrane. It has the form of a conventional 
diamond, and stains deeply with Heidenhain’s iron-hematoxylin but not 
with Delafield’s hematoxylin. It is unlikely that it is to be regarded as 
residual chromatin. 

What seems to be a second parasite (Fig 220G, H) of the nucleus 
of Trichonympha occurred in from 70 to almost 100 percent of the 
hypermastigote in certain preparations from the Madagascar Procrypto- 
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forming a globule enclosing about thirty "young" rescmhUng csi- 
Monas forms, and, when dispersed, having movements like them. 
Similar structures were shown in a cyst of Vorticella nebulijera. At that 
time Stein considered this to be a mode of reproduction of Vorticella, 
Cienkowsky (Ifi55b) recorded similar bodies in cysts of VlassuU m- 
bigua {'^N. viridis"), describing the appearance of clear vacuoles in the 
cyst contents and the development of ’‘spores,” from many of which a 
short process broke through the wall of the cyst and pesenitted the es- 
cape of the swarm spores. Lachmann (1856) mentioned these observa- 
tions as showing another kind of reproduction in ciliates, Cohn (1857), 
however, remarked on the resemblance of these “microgonidia,” with 
their flask-formed “mother cells,” to the chytrids of many pknts. In their 
text ClaparMe and Lachmann (1860*61) discussed the phenomena as 
forms of reproduction by embryos, adding observations of their own on 
similar structures in Urnula eputylidis; but in their footnotes they stated 
that these were Ch)tridium. Stein (1859) regarded them as parasites, 
comparing them with Saprolegnialcs and in particular with Pythhm 
entophyUm Pringsheim; but (heir characteristics are suggestive of OlpU- 
ium. Stein recorded similar bodies from lysts of Stylonychia pustuUta, 


HolosUcha (Ox)tricha} mystaeea, dead Tokophryn (Acinela) lemnarum, 
and Metacineta (Acineta) mystacina (observations of 1854). On the 
motile bodies escaping from a Vorticella cyst he saw a single flagellum. 

Species of Olpidium, which differ from Sphaerita in the elongation 
of the exit tube, occur in certain rhizopods and in Suctoria, as well as 
in Englena. O. amoebae was described by Mattes (1924) from Amoeba 
sphaeronucleoUis; it is said to parasitize a rotifer also. Gbnnert (193>5) 
named O. acinetarum a chytrid which destroyed a culture oE Lernaeo- 
phrya capitata and Podophrya manpasti within a few days. The spoces 
ace relatively large, from 2.5 to 3 (i in diameter, equaling the larger 
ones of Sphaerita; and Mattes found a relatively long posterior flagellum. 

Rhizophidium and Polyphag/is belong to the Rhizidiaceae, m w ic 
there is a restricted mycelium. Rhizophidium heauchampi has recen y 
been described by Hovasse (1936) in tudorina mnohensh. A hea^ 
infection, exceeding 90 percent, occurred homogeneously in these p ^ 
monads in a large lake. The zoospore, which has a sing e long ’ 

heroines Jixed to the coenobial surface and geimmates by ^ 

of a tube which penetrates a cell and functions as a sucke . P 
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lermes. Generally the parasite appears as a mass of spherical bodies, 
each about one p or less in diameter and often with a stainable crescent 
at one side, located in the central part of the nucleus The spherical 
bodies are a good deal smaller than are the nuclei in a plasmodium of 
comparable size in the other parasite. The chromatin is usually re- 
stricted to the periphery of the host nucleus; but, except for this re- 
moval of the central part of the mass, it is little altered; and there 
is no marked hypertrophy of the nucleus In the nuclei of some hosts, 
the proportion being greater on certain slides, rounded bodies with a 
similar crescentic stainable area are located peripherally, the chromatin 
mass being concentrated in the center. The distribution of these periph- 
eral bodies Is often such that a common embedding cytoplasm appears 
unlikely. Further investigation is necessary to establish the nature of 
this parasite. It may be a bacterial, coccoid parasite of the nucleus, com- 
parable in certain ways, possibly, to Caryococcus, described by Dangeard 
(1902). 

In several instances multinucleate trichonymphas, with all nuclei 
parasitized, have been found. These are the only multinucleate flagel- 
lates of this genus that have ever been seen Cytotomy generally ac- 
companies division of the single nucleus, but bmucleates occasionally 
occur. 

Phycomycetes Other than Sphaerita and Nucleophaga 

Chytridiales of a number of genera other than Sphaerita and Nucleo- 
phaga have been found parasitic on Protozoa, especially autotrophic 
flagellates Those described up to 1915, in the genera Olpidmm, Pseu- 
dolpidium, Rhizophidium, Phlyctochylrium, Rhizidiomyces, Saccomyces, 
Rhizophlyctis, and Polyphagus, were discussed by Minden They occur 
m or on Euglena, Cryptomonas, Chloromonas, Chroococcus, Gleno- 
dtnium, Haematococcus, Chlamydomonas, Pandortna, and Volvox. 01- 
p'ldium arcellae is considered doubtful. 

Fungus parasites, which are probably Chytridiales, have been found 
in cysts of a number of ciliales Stein (1854) found many cysts of 
y orticella microstoma with up to three or four protuberances perforating 
the wall and extending a short distance free Each protuberance was 
an extension of a rounded body {Mutterblase) within the cyst. From the 
terminal opening a thin, gelatinous, dear fluid was reported to escape, 
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Ouramoeba. Korotneff (1880), encountering an amoeba with similar 
posterior prolongations, created for it a new genus, Longkauda. Penard 
(1902), as others had already suggested, considered filaments on 
Amoeba nobil'ts to be parasites, and reported observation of appendages 
of different types on A. proteus and A. pespertkio. He noted long, fine 
filaments also on Pelomyxet tertia. He recounted these observations again 
later ( 1905c) , and stated that the fungi probably belong very close to the 



EntomophthoMles or Saprolesoialer, resembling in the former^P^ 
Empasa, in the latter Leptomitm lacteus, Dangeard (19 ) 
fS on Eelomy.. voL, and named them Amo.hofhEu. 

He gave the name Amaebophilm c^dam to the parasite ‘ 
Penard on Amoeba nobilis; and A. to that o 

amoebtm;’ He thought it possible that thep might belo S ‘ 
l^etes, Geitler (1937) studied in ^ 

same as Penatd’s parasite ,Lt the fnngas 

made no reference to Dangeard s account, Geitler , 

in the Cladochytriaceae of the Chytridiales. 
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of the tube that remains external to the cell swells and becomes a 
sporangium, in which by simultaneous partitioning from 20 to 100 zoo- 
spores are produced. Most parasitized colonics had not more than 25 to 28 
normal cells, and heavily parasitized colonics may be destroyed. 

Polyphagus euglenae, whose structure and life history have been de- 
scribed by Nowakowski (1876), Dangeard (1900b), and Wager 
(1913), appeared at various times in cultures of Etiglena, which were 
destroyed in a few days. Serbinow (1907) at Petersburg, and Skvortzow 
(1927) in East Mongolia found it parasitic on Chlamydoinoms. The 
parasite germinates free in the water, and a single cell, by branched 
haustoria, may attack many flagellates. A haustorium perforates the cell 
wall, branches, and the cell contents rapidly disintegrate. A sporangium 
develops as an outgrowth from the protoplast, and produces a variable, 
usually very large, number of uniflagellate zoospores. Polyphagus is one 
of the few Chytridiales in which sexual reproduction has been satJS- 
factorily demonstrated. A zygote is formed by the fusion of two vegeta- 
tive cells, and becomes a resting spore, with smooth or spinous mem- 
brane. 

Skvortzow (1927) reported two other Qiytridiales from Eudoftm 
elegans in Manchuria; Phlyt/dtum eudormae n sp and Dangeardia 
tnamUlala. The latter was originally described by Schroder from Pan- 
dorha. Phlyclidhun is cpibiotic, with a haustorium penetrating a cell 
The sporangia of Dangeardia are located in the gelatinous sheath of the 
volvocid. 

Eagentdium trichophryarum, which belongs near the Chytridiales in 
the Ancylistales, was described by Gonnert (1935) in Trichopbrya 
epJstylidis. The parasite, which appeared once in abundance, was fatal 
to the suctorian, Lagenidtum is rare in Protozoa Cook’s revision of the 
genus (1935), which is in the same number of the Archiv fiir Protisten- 
kunde as Gonnert’s article, reports no species from them; the habitat is 
filaments of green algae, diatoms, pollen grams, and rhizoids of mosses. 

Filamentous appendages on the posterior end of certain large fresh- 
water amoebae (Fig. 221) have long been known. Leidy (1879) ob- 
served them, and w’as uncertain as to their nature, regarding them at 
first as a bundle of mycelial threads dragged behind Amoeba proteus, 
but finally concluding that they were structural elements of the amoebae. 
He made the presence of these appendages diagnostic of the new genus 
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One of the tubes terminated in a large, spherical sporangium. Leger and 
Duboscq (1909c) reported parasitic fungi which developed a mycelium 
in cysts of the gregatine Nina gracilis. 

Galleries excavated in the non-protoplasmic parts of calcareous tests 
of Foraminifera are the work of an organism behaving somewhat in 
the manner of the mycelium of certain fungi, according to Douville 
(1930). The relationship of this organism to calcareous shells suggests 
the habitat of Didymella conchae, an ascomycete which Bonar (1936) 
described from the shells of marine gasteropods and barnacles. 

Protozoa 

PHYTOMASTIGOPHORA 

An unusual phoretic relationship described by Penard (1904) existed 
between a hehozoan and an undetermined species of Chlamydomonas. 
He found this organism fixed to the surface of Actinosphaerium etch- 
hornii by its two flagella, which were applied by their full length. Often 
it was so abundant that the surface of the host was spotted with close-set 
organisms, and the heliozoan appeared covered with a green envelope. 
When the chlamydomonads were scattered mechanically, they later re- 
assembled at the surface of Actinosphaerium. Sokoloff (1933) found 
a euglenid flagellate, named EtigUna parasitica, adherent in abundance 
to the surface of Volvox coenobia in a tank. There was a conical pro- 
longation anteriorly by which this adherence was elTecfed; no flagella 
were mentioned or figured. Sokoloff did not observe the flagellate m 
the free state 

Endozoic, colorless flagellates that probably belong to the genus 
Khawkinea have often been found, especially in Turbellaria, but also m 
rotifers, Gastrotricha, fresh-water nematodes, fresh-water oligochaetes, 
nudibranch eggs, and copepods. In different hosts they occur in t e 
alimentary canal, in tissues, or in the coelom. Howland (1928) 
fled as Astasia capttva, which Beauchamp had described from a rha 
coele (p. 905), an actively metabolic euglenoid flagellate, 
flagellum or stigma, found in the cortical ectoplasm of . • 

and Spirostomum ambtguum, Jahn and McKibben (1927) assigne 
species to their new genus Khawkinea (see p. 907). , j 

Parasitic dinoflagelJates occur in Tintinnoinea, in Ra lo ana, a 
other dinoflagellates. In the first two groups, as in so many 
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Geitler found the fungi on a narrowly defined area of the body, the 
protruding filaments vertical to the surface of the protoplasm and from 
100 to 200 p long. Tlie filaments of a plant are non-septate and arise 
from a deep-staining, irregularly lobcd vesicle, the haustorium, lo- 
cated in the endoplasm of the amoeba at the limits of the ectoplasm. 
From the vesicle, which was also noted by Penard, delicate hyphal 
threads extend through the ectoplasm to the surface of the body, where 
they broaden and continue as extracellular threads. Basal branching is 
common, and there may also be secondary branching. Infected amoebae 
show a polar organization, with the fungi at the posterior end; this 
polarity, Geitler concluded, is probably not called forth by the infec- 
tion, but was present before. 

Filaments seen by Penard (1905c) on Amoeba proteus, the same as 
those shown by Leidy on "Ouramoeba botuheauda” were, when of some 
length, divided by constrictions into two or more equal parts The 
figure of a filament on A. vespertiho shows constrictions marking 
short subdivisions. Dangeard (1910), who observed nuclei in the fila- 
ments on Pelom)xa torax (Amoebophtlus penardi), also figured con- 
strictions demarcating long sections, which he considered to represent 
budding. 

The incidence of these parasitic fungi on amoebae is sometimes high 
At one period Geitler found 95 percent of A. proteus infected; later the 
incidence declined. Penard (1902) found the fungi on three out of five 
A. nobilis, and Dangeard (1910) on a rather large number of Pelomyxa. 

A filamentous, cylindrical fungus, 0 75 u diameter, was found 
by the writer fairly frequently in certain material of Devescovwa hawai- 
ensis from Neolermes connexus. A large part or all of the filament was 
embedded in the cytoplasm, but characteristically a part projected beyond 
the surface. The surface was penetrated at any point. 

Fungi which develop in the cytoplasm and then extend projections 
beyond the surface were described by Penard (1912) in Amoeba tern- 
cola and A. alba. These parasites, which he found usually fatal to the 
amoebae, belonged, he thought, in or near the Saprolegniaceae. 

A fungus assigned to the Saprolegniales was found by Sand (1899) 
infesting more than half the specimens of Acineta tuberosa collected 
from the sea at Roscoff. Developing within the cytoplasm, the parasite 
soon destroyed the cell and formed isolated spheres in the empty lorica. 
These developed into long tubes, wound in the lorica or projecting free. 
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organisms, establishing five species for cytoplasmk parasites of CoJ- 
lozoum, Sphaerozonm, and Myxosphaera, and a sixth species, in the 
subgenus Solenodinhm, for the intranuclear parasite of Thdmkolk 
spmnfda. The dinofl:igeJhtc affinities of these organisms are shown by 
the nuclear structure, the mode of mitosis, and the morphological char- 
acteristics of the spores. The dinospores are reniform, constricted at the 
equator, and have two unequal ilagel/a in typical dinoflageilate arrange- 
ment. 

Species of Veridwitim and related dinofiagellates may be parasitized 
by Coeddinhim, which, according to Chatton and Biecheler (1934), 
resembles coccid/a in the vegetative and multiplicative stages, whereas 
the spores are typical of dinoRagcilatcs. Chatton and Biecheler (1936) 
reported having observed copulation and total fusion of spores of two 
types in Cocadinunn mesnili, and considered this to be the first obser- 
vation of an indisputable sexual process in an authentic dinofiageliafe. 

Keppen (I8PP) described from marine dinofiagellates (Ceratiim 
tripos, Ceratium ptsus, and Ceratocorys horridd) the parasite H)dosac- 
CHS eeratti, which he considered to be a parasitic rhiaopod. It is impos- 
sible to obtain a complete understanding of the structure, life history, 
and relationships of the organism from Keppen's account and illustra- 
tions; but certain similarities to Coccidinlum are apparent in the structure 
and nuclear multiplication of the inlracytoplasmic stages. Keppen did 
not describe spores. As did the french authors in Coendimum, Keppe^ 
pointed out a resemblance of Hyalosaccus to coccidia. He considered this 
to be the same parasite as that observed by Biitschli (1885) in Ciratiunf 
fusus. 


200MASTIG0PH0RA 


Chlamydomonads may be attacked by Cofpodella pHgnax, w ic 
more of a predator than a parasite. Cienkowsky (1865), ^ » 
scribed it, found it on Chlamydomonas puli'isculHs. Dangeac ( 
studied it mainly on C. dtlli, but remarked that it would atta 
Jess all species of the genus. He nes'cr, however, observe i on 
Protozoa. The fcee-swimming Cffipodelfa is colorless, 

12 u in length, with a terminal flagellum. It becomes fixe o 

domonas, perforates its membrane, and within a 

plasm begL to flow mto Cotpodetta. The envelope of Chimed 
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de\clopment of the parasites has been mistaken for a phase of the 
cjclical development of tlic liost. In the tintinnids these errors were 
first pointed out by Duboscq and Collin (1910); in the Radiolaria by 
Qiatton {1920b). 

Glutton (1920b) established the genus Diiboscqiiella for the para* 
site of tintinnids, and recorded D. Ihtttmucola is occurring in Codonella 
gitUft, Thilinnopsis cam patiula, anti Fairlla (as Cyifarocylis) ehren^ 
bergn. In the last ciliatc, Duboscej ant! Collin (1910) observed the 
parasite in abundance at Cette. It is a subsphcncal body which grows 
to a large size (100 p) witliout apparent inconvenience to the host. Re- 
peated division gives rise to a dense mass of gamctocj-tes, each of which, 
after ejection from the Jiost, undetgocs two divisions inside or outside 
of the host, to produce biHagcIlate gametes Hofker (1931) found 
Di/boscquelld tinUmucoIa in Patella ehrenbergtt and P. helgolandica. 

Although the enigmatic organism described by Campbell (1926) as 
Kat)oclauis tinUnm is apparently not a dinoflagcllate, it may be men- 
tioned here because of its occurrence in this same group of ciliates. 
Campbell found it to be primarily an intranuclear parasite of Tinthi- 
nopsis uticttla, but, unlike most other described nuclear parasites, it has 
1 c)’toplasmic phase. Jn tlic macronueJeus the parasites occur as numerous 
small bodies, each with a gray-staining mantle, a clear central area, and 
^’ithin a central granule which undergoes division. Tlic parasites mul- 
hply within the nucleus, then the membrane partially disintegrates, 
and the parasites emerge and form a cloud-likc m.nss in the cy’toplasm. 
Campbell noted that the parasites arc distinct in structure from Nucleo- 
pbaget and Sphaenta. Further investigation is necessary to elucidate the 
complete life cj’cle and establish the systematic relationships of Karyo- 
claslis, Hofker (1931) found a resemblance to Karyoclaslis in round 
bodies associated in the test, in some instances, with Tinlhtuopsh fwt- 
brta/a; but he recognized the possibility that their occurrence was the 
result of a fragmentation phenomenon 

Chatton (1920a, 1920b) pointed out that the so-called anisospores, 
or gametes, in Thalassicolta, Sphaerozoum, and Collozoiim (Brandt), 
the origin of which in the first genus from mtracapsular plasmodial 
masses was described by Hovassc (1923a), belong not to the radiolarians 
ut to the parasitic dinoflagellates similar to Syidnimm of the pelagic 
copepods Chatton (1923) proposed the genus Alerodm/nni for these 
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unless shell materials are present in the cultures in which the organisms 
are grown; shell materials are collected just previous to division, but 
before nuclear changes have begun. Verwom (1888) has found that 
only after mechanical irritation of the pseudopodia of Difflugia do they 
become sticky enough for glass particles to adhere to them, to be later 
drawn into the shell. Foreign particles may adhere to the surface of a 
moving amoeba and be carried forward by the outer layer, sometimes 
making many complete revolutions. Parsons (1926) has observed that 
carmine granules adhere to and move over the surface of an amoeba 
floating in distilled water, although there has been a definite loss of ca- 
pacity for adherence to substratum. Then, too, the outer layer of Fo- 
raminifera and Heliozoa is quite fluid, serving to capture food organisms 
which adhere to the surface. Certain of these organisms (i.e., 
nophrys) have been reported to form temporary colonies and to capture 
large objects of prey; such temporary colonies may be induced by me- 
chanical means (Loopcr, 1928). However, it has been shown by Daw- 
son and Belkin (1929) andMarsIand (1935) that the adhesion between 
A. dubta and an oil surface is distinct from the process of ingestion, 
since a cap of oil may adhere to and spread over the tip of a pseudopod 
without ingestion taking place. The relation of adhesion to phagocytosis 
has been extensively studied in the amcbocytes of the invertebrate Meta- 
zoa (see Faur^-Fremiet, 1930; Loeb, 1927, 1928). 

A remarkable example of the stickiness of protoplasm is shown by 
the Choanoflagellata, in which the flagellum is surrounded by a proto- 
plasmic collar; food particles, brought to the collar by the movements 
of the flagellum, adhere and are carried to the point of ingestion by the 
flowing protoplasm of the collar. Some flagellates {lieteroTnitA and 
Oikotnonas') have pseudopodia which are primarily adhesive in func- 
tion. While flagella are primarily organs of locomotion, they frequently 
are used as organs of attachment. This is commonly observed in Costia, 
Chilomonas, Heteromita, Pleuromonas, Anisonema, and Pelalomontii- 
The nature of this adhesion is not known. 

Certain of the developmental forms of trypanosomes become at- 
tached by their flagella to the walls of the organ of the invertebrate host 
in which they ate found. Lwoff (X934) has mentioned that Stngomon^ 
oncopelti and S. jasciculata may swim free in cultures or may fasten to 
the glass side of the culture dish; they release upon a few seconds heating 
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is soon emptied, and Colpodetla takes on a stouter form and a green 
color. The substance of its prey collects in a Urge digestive vacuole and 
is absorbed. In multiplication, the organism rounds up and undergoes 
thrice-repeated binary fission within a membrane, from which crescentic 
flagellates escape. Thick-walled cysts were described by Dangeard. 

Hollande (1938) gave the name Colpodella raymondi to a parasite 
found by Raymond (1901) on Chlamydomonas. The parasite, reported 



Raymond, occurs m one to several spheroidal masses on the surface of 
^^^ntnydomonas Exceptionally there are more than a hundred, the usual 
Size appears to be very much less than that of C. pugnax According to 
Raymond, the host appears not to suffer from its presence, at least unless 
the infection is very heavy 

An interesting ectozoic organism on Chdomoncu parameciuvt was 
named Bodo perform by Hollande (1938) This flagellate possesses a 
long, slender rostrum by which it is fixed in a constant position near 
the anterior end of Chilomonas, at the base of the flagella (Fig 
222A, B) . It has two unequal flagella, inserted at the base of the rostrum. 
Rarely two or three parasites are attached to one host The rostrum, 
according to Hollande, penetrates the cytoplasm shallowly, and he found 
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evidence that material may be extracted from the host. Many parasitized 
chilomonads had lost their flagella, but otherwise they were apparently 
not injured. Bodo perfotans was rarely seen free from attachment. 

Gregarella jabyearum, studied by Chatton and Brachon (1936) and 
Chatton and Vilieneuve (1937), shows few characteristics that can be 
used for taxonomic purposes; yet it was considered by them to be a 
much regressed flagellate, representative of a new group of zooflagellates, 
the Apomastigina. It is reported to undergo a cycle of development as 
follows: ingestion by Fabrea, flxation to the wall of a vacuole, with 
growth and transverse division, discharge /rom the body and fixation 
to the ectoplasm around the cytopyge, where feeding and slower multi- 
plication take place. The fixed parasites are claviform with the large 
end adherent, are capable of slow changes of shape, contain large 
refractile inclusions, and have no flagella or other permanent differentia- 
tions 

The parasite on Colpoda cucullus (Fig. 222C), observ’ed in a hay 
infusion by Gonder (1910), recalls in some ways certain of these 
ectozoic flagellates. The organism has a round or oval figure, with the 
narrowed end extended through the pellicle. The nucleus is single, 
vesicular, with a large endosome — not an ordinary ciliate type. No fla- 
gella or cilia were seen. Gonder was vague about its relationships. 

Small mastigamoebae were recorded by Doflein [Lehrbuch, 1909, 
and later editions) as not infrequent parasites of Stentor coeruleus; anfl 
he figured an instance of heavy infection. Infected ciliates were faded 
and somewhat contracted, and eventually often burst 

Flagellates were found in Craspedophrya roiundd and other Suctona 
by Rieder (1936). The incidence was high in a culture of the first 
species and light in four other species. At first only a few Cfaspedopbr)^ 
were parasitized, but in a few days many were infected. The organisms 
were colorless, actively metabolic, from 6 to 11 microns in length, an 
had two flagella 1.5 times the body length, of which one was 
and the other trailed. They entered the suctorian through the 
sometimes at the thinnest place, as over the brood chamber from w i 
a swarmer had escaped, but also elsewhere. They were o sers e 
mine about actively within the pellicle, taking up suctorian p 
undergoing binary fission. Eventually the flagellates ^ 

and lost the flagella; some left through the pellicle, probably i 
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they entered. The host may die and disintegrate, according to Rieder, 
even when only one or two parasites arc present. He considered the 
organism to be a strict endoparasite of Craspedophrya. 

A number of enigmatic forms, which at least seem to show certain 
flagellate relationships, may be considered here. 

Dangeard (1908) gave the tvxxwiLecytbodytes paradoxus to a parasite 
of c)’sts of Chromul'wa, which decimated cultures within a few days. 
Within the C)‘st the organism is amoeboid, and grows until it occupies 
the whole interior. Division, he slated, results in eight, or less often 
four or sixteen zoospores, which escape from the cyst and may infect 
another host. The zoospores are elongated and narrowed at the ex- 
tremities, each of which, according to Dangeard, terminates in a long 
flagellum. 

Uncertain is the proper systematic position of Sporomonas uijusortum, 
which Chatton and Lwoff (1924a) encountered in the marine ciliates 
Folheuhna elegant, Vorticella sp, and once m ’Utcrynarta lagemila. 
Potts found it m T'olUculma ampulla at Woods Hole, Massachusetts. In 
the cj’toplasm the parasite occurs as a reniform body, provided with a 
long flagellum, in active rotation. It increases greatly in size, up to 70 n, 
and the flagellum is lost The parasite is then expelled, and multiplication 
takes place only outside. There is rapidly repeated nuclear division and 
binary fission without growth (palintomy), resulting in small, virgulate 
bodies, each provided with a lateral flagellum. Chatton and Lwoff con- 
sidered this organism to be a flagellate, but discussed its resemblance 
taChytridiales. They stated that it differs from that group in multiplying 
by palintomy, with rapidly repeated mitosis after growth, instead of by 
syntomy following nuclear multiplication accompanying growth. Mitch- 
ell (1928), however, described multiplication of the same type as that 
in Sporomonas in a chytrid of Euglena caud<aa; and on other grounds 
also It appears that the distinction is not of crucial significance for 
classification. The chief differences from chytrid parasites of Protozoa 
are the expulsion of the organism from the host before multiplication 
occurs and the active motility, by means of a flagellum, of the early 
intracytoplasmic growth stages. 

Georgevitch (1936a, 1936b) assigned to the genus Letshmama, as 
^ esocis n. sp , a hyperparasite of Myxidium lieberkuhni in the urinary 

adder of pike. The intracellular phase is pyriform, with one nucleus 
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and a rod-formed structure called by Georgevitch a blephatoplast. 
Growth, nuclear division, and plasmotomy result in rosettes, usually of 
eight individuals and a residual body. Longitudinal division also occurs. 
Flagellated stages were rarely found. The evidence that the parasite 
is Leishmanta is unconvincing, and is certainly inadequate as a basis 
for extending the distribution of that genus to such an unusual location. 

SARCODINA 

Tile genus Pieudospora, which comprises parasites of true algae and 
of Volvocidac, has been placed in the Protcomyxa; but there appears 
to be good reason for accepting the suggestion of Roskin (1927) that 
it belongs rather in the Bistadiidae of the Amoebida. P. tolvocis, first 
described by Cienkowski (1865), was later reported from Voh'ox by 
Robertson (1905) and Roskin (1927). It seems possible that the 
amoebae found by Afolisch (1903) and Zacharias (1909) in Volvox 
vtinor (V. aNret/s) belonged to this genus, though the authors do not 
refer to earlier obscr\'ations on parasites of Volvox, and their svork is not 
cited in Liter accounts of Pseudosporo. Roskin (1927) described ?. 
eudothu from Pudorina, in which flagellate Robertson (1905) had re- 
ported P. t'olfods. 

Jn its free-living state both these species are small, heliozoa-shaped 
forms, with immobile or slow-moving pseudopodia. The heliozoan form 
becomes amoeboid, with lobose pseudopodia, on contact with the host, 
whicli it enters. Within the cocnobium, the amoeboid form enguj^^ 
tlie cells and undergoes repeated division. After a period, the parasite 
comes to the surface of the colony, and there is rapid transition to a form 
with two relatively long ffagclla. The organism may lose the flagel^ 
and become amoeboid, may form cj'sts and the free heliozoan form, an 
the heliozoan t)*pe may transform into a flagellate, as well as into an 

amoeboid form. . l k *< 

It is generally considered that confusion with parasites is t e as 
of the accounts of complicated life c)'cles in Arcella. The earlier o 
servations on this testacean were discussed by Dangeard (1910), ^ 
offered convincing evidence that the small amoeboid bodies, 
to be produced in numbers by repeated exogenous or simu taneous 
dogenous budding (Awerinzew', 1906; HIpatiewsky, 1907, Swarraevv 
1908), and variously interpreted by authors as reproductive p ase 
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the life C)xle, are really parasites. The amoebulae were reported to take 
on a heliozoadikc form on becoming free; Dangcard noted a similarit)' 
to l^Hcleariei. An amoeboid parasite of Arcella was reported by Gruber 
(1892), and evidently it is quite common, so many have been the ac- 
counts of it. Doflein (Reichenow ed., 1927-29) and Deflandre (1928) 
were inclined to accept the parasite interpretation of these supposed 
reproductive bodies; but Cavallini (192(ja, 1926b), without reference 
to Dangeard's paper, reported in Arcella vulgaris and Centropyxis 
eculeata division of the protoplasmic body into many small amoebae, 
which leave the shell and develop into the mature testaceans Never- 
theless, it is probable that binary fission is, as Deflandre (1928) stated, 
the only mode of reproduction that has been satisfactorily demonstrated 
in Arcella. 

Penard (1912) found what he considered to be small parasitic 
amoebae in Amoeba terricola and other species. They were often ob- 
served moving actively within the pellicle of dead amoebae, from which 
they eventually emerged and moved about freely, feeding on bacteria. 
Penard found indication that these are parasites, the development of 
which begins in the body of the large amoebae, but proof of this is 
lacking 

There is, to the writer's knowledge, only one record of amoebae 
parasitic m a free-living ciliate Chalton (1910) observ'ed a very small 
species living as a true parasite in Trichodnia labrorum from the rock- 
flsh Opahnid ciliates are, however, not uncommonly parasitized. 

The hyperparasites of Opalinidae (Fig. 223A) resemble E. ranaritm 
(Carini and Reichenow, 1935, Brumpt and Lavier, 1936; Stabler and 
Chen, 1936) . Those in different opalinids have not been found to show 
any taxonomic distinctions, and the systematic name to be used, for 
some forms at least, is Entamoeba paulista (Carini) , to be used, that is, 
if this amoeba is truly an mdependent species. Catini and Reichenow 
of the opinion that the hyperparasite is either identical with En- 
tamoeba ranarum or is a race or species derived from this Stabler and 
Chen considered the question of the amoeba's synonymy with E ranarum 
fo be still open. Brumpt and Lavier, though recognizing a probable dis- 
tinction from E. ranarum, discussed the relationship as paraneoxente, 
in which an intestinal parasite of the amphibian attacks another parasite 
accompanies it, which then becomes a subhost. From the standpoint 
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Ivanic (1936) stated that the parasite of Entamoeba histolytica, 
he described as Entamoebopbaga homims, shows affinities to the Myce- 
tozoa, but this is hardly apparent from his unconvincing account of the 
structure and life histor)’. The earliest stages are reported to occur 
within the host cj'St, and growth leads to an amoeboid body. At first 
uninucleate, this becomes multinucleate. When the cytoplasm of the host 
C)’St has been largely consumed, the parasite breaks out and carries on 
for a time an active, free-living existence in the intestinal lumen, as an 
amoeboid organism. In this phase there is nuclear multiplication, binarj- 
fission, growtii to a giant, multinucleate plasmodium, and endogenous 
budding. Ivanic found evidence that the organism was originally a 
commensal of the human intestine before it became a parasite of E. 
histolytica. Tins bizarre account probably contains a good deal of mis- 
interpretation and confusion of distinct organisms. 

SPOROZOA 

The sporozoan parasites reported in Protozoa belong for the most 
part to the Microsporidia and Haplosporidia. Dogiel (1906) assigned 
to the coccidia a parasite, named Hyalosphaera gregarinicola, of a gre- 
garine from a holothurian. Caullery and Mesnil (1919) considered this 
systematic determination doubtful, but were certain that the parasite is 
not a Metchmkovella. Dogiel described macrogametes, microgametoc)’tes, 
and sporulation, but did not observe schizogony. 

Four microsporidian parasites of Protozoa were listed by 
(1924) . Tlirce of these are species of Nosema' N. vtarionis (Th^lohan 
1895) Stempell, 1919, in the myxosporidian Ceratomyxa (Leptothecy 
coris from the gall bladder of Coris julis and C. giofredi; N. balantt i> 
Lutz and Splendore, 1908, in Balanlidiaw sp. from Bnfo marhms, y 
N. jrenzelitiae Leger and Duboscq, 1909* in the gregarine Fretize ni ^ 
confonnis from Pachygrapsus marmoraluf. "Hie last species shows ^ 
certain amount of correlation with the life cycle of the host, m 
sporulation occurs at the moment of ency’station of the gregarine. 
gregarines develop normally up to a certain point; then the 
of gametes does not take place (Leger and Duboscq, 1909a, 

^ Perezta lankesteriae, also parasitizes a gregarine, 

’• from Cwna intestwalis (Leger and Duboscq, 1909bb 
are probably much more widespread as parasi, 
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Protozoa than the published accounts indicate. Duboscq and Grasse 
(1927) showed certain parasites in '^Depescovwi^* htiVt which they 
considered to be possibly Microsporidia. The organism found by Kirby 
(1932a) in Trichonpiipha magna gives certain indications of micro- 
sporidian affinities (Fig 219H, I). An organism with resemblances 
to Nojemit, though enigmatic in relationship, has been observed by the 
writer in GigatHomonas herculea from the termite Hodotermes mos- 
iamWcus. All the above-mentioned Microsporidia are hyperparasites, 
but there is probably at least one recorded instance of their occurrence 
in a free-living cihate A number of authors have reported "nemato- 
cysts” in the large vorticellid Eptsiyhs (Cantpanella) t/mbellam, these 
were discovered by Claparede and Lachmann ( 1858) . They are arranged 
m pairs m the cihate, but are not always present. Faure-Fremiet (1913), 
although having often observed Cantpanella, found "nematocysts” only 
once Chatton (1914) suggested that the structures belonged not to the 
vorticellid but to a cnidosporidian parasite, and in a recent note Kruger 
(1933) supported this view. KrQger observed in the cytoplasm of the 
cihate granules that he thought might be nuclei of developmental stages 
of the parasite. 

From the standpoint of host-specificiiy, the Metchnikovellidae are of 
particular interest, for all members of this family, and there are many, 
occur in gregarincs The first metchnikovellid was seen by ClaparWe, 
but he failed to interpret it correctly, mistaking the cysts for spores of 
the gregarine (CauIIery and Mesnil. 1919, p 232 ) This group of 
Haplospotidia has been studied chiefly by Caullety and Mesnil (1897, 
1914, 1919 ), but contributions have been made also by Awerinzew 
(1908), Dogicl (1922b), and Schereschewsky (1924) An account of 
the life cycles of two species of Amphtacantha has been prepared by 
Stubblefield (MS) MacKinnon and Ray (1931) reported some ob- 
servations on species of Metcbmkovella from two species of Polyhab- 
dtna at Plymouth, and Ganapati and Aiyor (1957) noted the occurrence 
of Metchnikovella in hecudina brastU from a species of Lumbrwereis 
at Adyar In the absence of any description or figure, it is not certain 
that this IS not a species of Amphtacantha, as found in related gregarines 
in Lutnbrtconereh elsewhere 

Stubblefield (MS) listed twenty species, including the two new spe- 
cies of Amphtacantha recognized by him, m four genera. The largest 
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genus is Metchnikovella Caulleiy and AfcsniJ, u-itij thhteen species; 
there are three species of Ampbtamblys C, and M., three of Amphk^ 
cmtha C. and M., and one of Caulhryella Dogiel. All the grega- 
rines that have been found to contain, these hyperpacasites occur in 
annelids, and all but one in marine polychaetes. This one, Meuhmkovelk 
bessei Mesnil, 1908, is found m a monocystid gregarine of the terrestrial 
oligochaete Vrtdericm polycheta. The parasitized gregarines belong to 
various groups, and, according to Cauliery and Afesnil (1919), there is 
no parallelism between the structure of the MetcbnikovelUSae and that 
of the gregarine hosts. The host*specificity is apparently on an ethological 
rather than a phylogenetic basis. The species of Amphtacantha, however, 
have been found in gcegannes of the genus Ophiodina (Lecudina) or 
related forms in Lumbriconerds in France and California. 


Cauliery and Mesnil (1919) stated that when there is an infection, 
the gceater part of the gregarines of a host are invaded. Stubblefield 
(MS) found a high frequency of Amphhcantka in about 20 percent 
of the worms collected, almost all of which contained gregarines. 

Published literature gives little information about details of the life 
cycles of Metchnikovellidae. Cauliery and Mesnil (1919) regarded the 


individuaUzed, nucleated bodies enclosed by the cyst membrane as spores 
(“gerrnes sporaux"). When the cysts are ingested by an annelid, these 
are released in the digestive tract, and penetrate into the cytoplasm of 
the gregarines. Growth and nuclear division lead in some instances to 
multinucleate plasmodia. In other instances there are numerous indi- 
vidual, uninucleate bodies, isolated or arranged in series. Cauliery and 
Mesnil supposed that cysts develop by the formation of a membrane 
around groups of these cells or the plasmodium. The cyst contents is 
thus either multinucleate oc in individualized uninucleate bodies from t e 
beginning. Such a manner of cyst formation is difficult to understan . 

Stubblefield (MS) prepared an account of the life cycle of Amp^ 
cantha, which is in closer agreement with that of Haphspon lum. 
He found evidence for the penrtration of the gregarine by an ac i 
sporozoite; the growth of the sporozoite, followed by 
produce trophozoites; the development of the trophozoite in o a 
which is at hrst uninculate; nuclear and cytoplasmic division ^ 
duca bodies in the cyst (Fig. 224). which 
gametocytes; the release of these by the rupture of e cy 
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gregarine, after which they undergo reduction, producing gametes which 
fuse; and finally the development of sporozoites from the zygote. Stubble- 
field’s observation that cysts rupture within the gregarine host is in 



Figure 224 Cysts of two species of Ampbucattik.^, metchntkovelhds parasitic in the 
gregatine Ophtodma elongata from Lumbricomereu (After Stubblefield, MS ) 

agreement with the statement of Mackinnon and Ray (1931) that the 
spores” of Metchnikovella caulleryt have been seen escaping from the 
cysts into the endoplasm of the gregarines. 

Caullery and Mesnil stated that Metchntkovellidae seem to have little 
pathogenic action on the host, particularly in the vegetative stages. What 
injury there is, is mechanical, when infection is heavy. Ganapati and Aiyar 
(1937) noted that the entire cytoplasm may be packed with cysts, and 
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the body become much misshapen, the gregarine nucleus seemingly 
degenerating. Stubblefield, however, found that mote than six cysts 
rarely occur in a gregatine. Caullcry and Mesnil believed that heavily 
parasitized gtegarines ate incapable of completing their sexual develop- 
ment; and Ganapati and Aiyar remarked that parasitized gtegarines 
u'ere not observed to associate. 

The affinities of the ^fetchnikovellidae ace uncertain. They have been 
related to fungi {Chatton, 1913, yeasts), to Microsporidia (Schere- 
schewsky, 1924), and to Haplosporidia (Awerinzew, 1908). CauIIery 
and Mesnil (1919), while remarking on a certain similarity in nuclear 
structure to Myxomycetes and Chytridiales, concluded that they arc 
isolated among the lower Protista. Doflein (Reichenow ed., 1927-29) 
accepted their allocation to the Haplosporidia, and this position was sup- 
ported by Stubblefield (MS). 

CauIIery and Mesnil (1919) provisionally designated as Berlmm 
selenidicola a parasite of a species of SeUnidium from certain poly* 
chaetes, and reported a related parasite in SeUnidtum virguU. Other 
species of Bertramia arc parasites in the body cavities of worms and 
rotifers. Another parasite with apparent hapiosporidian affinities, but 
unlike Metchnikovelld, was observed in a species of Polyrhttbdina. It 
existed as isolated granules and multinucleate masses, the schizonts and 
sporonts; and as separate ovoid bodies, not enclosed in a cyst, which 
were evidently spores. 

EJmassian (1909) found a hyperparasite, Zoomyxn hgeri, in Ewierm 
Youxi, which causes fatal coccidiosis m tench. He considered this to be 
a hapiosporidian, but also discussed its similarities to lower Mycetozoa- 
It is likely that his account is at least in part incorrect. The parasite is 
said to occur both on the surface of the epithelium and in the cells o 
Eimeria, the intracoccidian parasitism being accidental. There are sai 
to be several types of schizogony, within coccidia or not; and in t is 
supposed hapiosporidian the author described a sexual cycle with 
cidian-Iike development of microgametes and macrogamefes, an 
formation of resistant cysts containing from six to twelve sporozoi 
The parasite has pathogenic effects on the nucleus and 
Ehnerta, causing hypertrophy and cv'entual dissolution o t 
Elmassian thought that the effects are brought about by toxic 
which act not only on the coccidia but also on the neigh onng s 
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at 55° C. On the other hand, in Leptomonas ctenocephali the attached 
forms are held in position by the slimy enlarged lip of the flagellum, 
which is much shortened; the)' are killed at 55° C before the)- can re- 
lease their hold. 

Adhesion phenomena have recently been introduced for diagnosing 
trypanosomiasis. In adhesion tests a drop of Trypanosoma suspension 
is added to one drop of equal parts of blood and 2-perccnt sodium cit- 
rate. If the blood comes from an infected animal, the red blood cells, 
and occasionally blood plates as well as bacteria, adhere to the tr)'pano- 
somes. The immune scrum contains an antibody that apparently acts 
upon the surface of lr)’panosomcs to make it sticky. Tliis test has been 
recently used by Taliaferro and Taliaferro (1934) in connection with 
other tests in equine tr)'panosomiasis; the adhesion phenomenon may 
persist for more than two years in animals that have been infected. 

Faurc-Frcmict (19'10) lias emphasized the fact that while motility 
is the more general, it is not the only propert)’ of cilia. Thc)’ may be- 
come immobile and ser\'C as rigid stalks, or may be reduced to short rods 
and ser\'e for fixation or for protection to thc cell that bears them. It has 
frequently been obscr-'cd that thc movements of ciliates often cease tem- 
porarily when they come in contact with a firm surface According to 
Jennings (1906) "the cilia that come in contact with thc solid cease 
moving, and become stiff and set, seeming to hold thc Paramecium 
against thc object" Saunders (1925), houcser, holds that partially 
extruded trichoc)Sts with sticky tips scr\c as temporar)- attachments in 
Paramecium. Tlic hypotrichs generally can creep along vertical surfaces 
and on the under surfaces of the cover glass. Thc hypotrich AncyUto- 
podium maupasi may attach itself by its posterior cirri (Faure-rremiet, 
1908), and the holotrich Uemtspeirahy a bundle of fixative cilia (Faure- 
Frcmict, 1905). Kahl (1935) thinks that such adhesion depends upon 
thc ability of cilia to become stick)-, at least at the tips Cilia arc assoaated 
SMth attaching organs in TrichoJin.t and in lUlobiophTja (Chatton and 
Lssoff, 1923a). Qiatton and Lwoff (1923b) have also described organs 
of attachment derised from thc posterior ciliated region in thc lliigmo* 
trichi. Faure-Frcmict (1932) has studied the fixatoiy apparatus of 
SirombiJtum calkmu which is constituteil by two dorsal mcmbranelles 
neatly as long as the Ixkly and made up of coalesced cilia which separate 
from each other at thc adhesive distal extiemit). At times thc ciliatc 
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Sphaerophyra and Endosphaera. In connection with them, it is interesting 
to consider the important role they have played in the development of 
protozoology. The Acineta theory and the embr)'o theory of dilate devel- 
opment held an important place in the thinking of protozoologists in 
the third quartet of the nineteenth century. 

Stein’s Adneta theory was in the first instance not related to pacisltic 
Suctoria, He came (1849, 1854) to the conclusion that free-living 
adnetids are the result of metamorphosis of vorticellids, and that they 
give else to e/nbfyos from which the vorticella form is again produced. 
This embryo production, of course, is the result of the internal budding 
process characteristic of acinetids. This theory was successfully attacked 
by Cienfcowsfci (1855a), Lachmann (1856), and ClaparMe and Lach- 
marin (1860-61). Stein later (1859) modified the Acineta theory as it 
was originally stated, but still did not admit that adnetids are inde- 
pendent organisms. The embryos of various Infusoria, he said, have all 
the characteristics of acinetids; and he believed that various higher 
Infusoria in their development pass through Adneta-Jike phases; for 
example, that podophryids were developmental phases of Paramecium. 

Authors credit Focke ( 1 844 ) with the first observation of the so-called 
motile embrj'os. He discovered them in Parameemn bnrsaria, in which 
they were soon found by many other observers. They were found .also 
in a variety of other Euciliata. As late as 1867, Stein could state that 
"today no one can doubt that those Infusoria whose reproductive organ- 
ization consists of nucleolus and nucleus are in fact hermaphrodites, the 
nucleus playing the role of a female, the nucleolus of a male sex organ , 
and could maintain that the embryonal spheres were produced from the 


nucleus. , 

Stein's thesis, however, had already been discredited. Claparede an 
Lachmann (1858-59) had desaibed Sphaero^brya pusHla in w'ater, 
associated with numerous oxytrichids; yet they were not firm in t eit 
opinion that Sphaerophrya might not be an embryo of Oxymha. It w 
the view of Balbiani (I860) that the so-called embtyos of 
parasites belonging to the genus Sphaerophrya; and in support o 
adduced his observations on entry into dliates, and on the spre 
infection among Paramecium by the introduction into ^ soun cu 
a few infected ciliates. Metsebnikoff (1864) observed the ^ ^ . 

separation from one Paramecium host through entry into ^ 
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CILIOPHORA 

EucHtiita. — There are few reports of ciliates parasitizing other Proto- 
zoa, except for Phtorophrya and Hypocoma Penard (1904) found a 
ciliate, which seemed to resemble Blepbamma, m a large percentage 
of the heliozoan Raphidwphrys vmdts The intracytoplasmic forms 
showed different degrees of development and lived many days in isolated 
Heliozoa. An immobile organism, with a large contractile vacuole but 
no cilia or flagella, was found parasitic in three-fourths of a large number 
of Pseudodiffiugia horrida by Penard ( 1905a) This, he stated, suggested 
the larger ciliate in the heliozoan, but its affinities are uncertain Hertwig 
(1876) reported that a hypotnch bored into the body of Podophrya 
getmnipara, in the region in whidi the body is joined by the stalk, and 
destroyed the acinetid. 

A number of apostomatous ciliates are parasitic in other Foettin* 
geriidae. The most completely known of these is Phtorophrya tnsidtosa 
Chatton, A. Lwoff and M Lwoff, 1930, whicli is parasitic on Gyrtino- 
dmiotdes corophu. The phoront of Phtorophrya is attached to the phoront 
of Gymnodimotdes, which occurs on Cotophium acutum. The body of 
the parasite leaves the phoretic cyst and introduces itself into the body of 
Its host, becoming a parasitic trophont It grows rapidly, ingesting the 
cytoplasm of its host, and soon comes to occupy entirely the otherwise 
empty cyst of Gymnodinwides By division, four to eight small ciliates, 
the tomites, are produced These escape from the host cyst and swim 
actively in search of another phoront of Gyinnodinwides. 

Chatton and Lwoff (1930, 1935) described also the following in- 
completely known species of this genus of ciliate parasites. Phtorophrya 
niendax in the phoronts of Gymnodtmotdes mkystans; P. jallax m this 
same host species; P. steuen in Vampyropbrya (^) steuert, P. bathypela- 
gica in Vampyropbrya bathypelagtca 

The Hypocomidae, like most other Thigmotricha, occur on bivalves 
or snails, except for species of the genus Hypocoma, which are parasitic 
on other Protozoa Hypocoma parasitica (Fig 199G-I) was found by 
Gruber (1884) and Plate (1888) on matme vorticellids, especially 
^oothamntum, on the coast of Italy. Plate recognized a second species, 
H {"Acwetoides") zoothamm TTie abates occur firmly fixed to the 
host, and suck out the contents of the zooids Hypocoma acinetatum 
Collin is ectoparasitic on Suctoria Collin (1907) found it On various 
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motile phase that passes from one host to another; and it has no tentacles 
at any time. Btidosphaera has been found in vorticellids of the genera 
Vortkella, Zoothamnium, Epistytts, Carehesium, Trkhodha, and 
Ofisthonecla. All these have been assigned to the species £. en^eltttanni 
Ent2, the most adequate study of which was published by Lynch and 
Noble ( 1931 ). Gonnert ( 1935 ) described E. multijiliis, reporting it 
from the Suctoria Ltrnaeophrya capUata Perez, Trkhophrya ephlyUdk 
Cl. and L,, Tokophryidae, and Dendrosoma; and from vorticellids. 



Lynch and Noble found a high incidence of 
hemeguyi, with as many as twelve parasites, mos 
one or occasionally two or three internal embiyos . 

parasite to be attached to the ^ical 

forated by a canal terminating m * !j ' ^.s^harged through 
provided with three equatorial ^ j,;„5elves to the host, and 

this pore. Embryos were observed to attach 
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considered the parasite nature of the so-called embryos to be completely 
proved. 

Sphaerophrya shows suctorian characteristics in the presence of tenta- 
cles. The so-called embryos of certain vorttcellids, however, do not have 
this characteristic; they are simple spherical or ovoidal bodies with 
equatorial bands of cilia Stein (1867), in his efforts to combat Balbiani, 
had only weak arguments against the parasitic nature of the Sphaero- 
ph)ra-\y^e "embry’os"; but he was firm in his coni'iction that the "em- 
brj’os” of vorticellids phcal/hs) could not be parasitic Infu- 

soria. Such a concept, he stated, would be ludicrous. Engelmann (1876), 
reviewing the whole question in support of the parasite theory (which 
he had vigorously opposed in 1862), reported having observed the 
entry of the supposed non-tentaculated embryos of Voriicella microstoma 
into that host. TTius he proved the parasitic nature of that organism also, 
a view also stated by Butschli ( 1876) , and gave it the name Endosphaera. 

The endozoic forms of Sphaerophrya are but little modified in conse- 
quence of parasitism, and the majority of species of the genus are 
entirely free-living. 5. stenlorh Maupas is free-living or parasitic in 
species of Stentor; recently Kalmus (1928) reported it in S roeseli. The 
parasites of other ciliates have all been placed m a second species, which 
also is either free-living or endozoic. Butschli (1889) and Sand (1899) 
identified this second species with Claparede and Lachmann's free-living 
S Collin (1912), however, consideredittobe5 Jo/Metchnikoff 

which also was originally described as a strictly free-living species. 
Sand regarded S. sol as a synonym of 5 pusilla 

Species of the genus Sphaeropbrya differ from those of Podophrya 
in the absence of a stalk The body is spheroidal or ellipsoidal, and 
tentacles radiate from the entire surface Reproduction is by equal or 
unequal fission or by external budding, except in 5. stentons, which is 
reported to show a transition to internal budding The free-swimming 
forms produced by budding are provided with cilia that are localized 
at one extremity, in a girdle, or generally dbtnbuted, and they possess 
tentacles. This form, in parasitic phases, penetrates the surface of a 
ciliale and takes up a position in the cytoplasm, losing cilia and tentacles. 
There reproduction by division and buddmg takes place 

Endosphaera (Fig. 225) has become more closely adapted to para- 
sitism It does not occur as a free-living organism, except briefly in the 
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iarge nucleolus, around the sharpened end of which was a conical struc- 
ture, the nienabrane of which was marked by circular striations. 

Fol (1883) found structures, which he described as analogous to 
those seen by Hertwig, in the ectoplasm of Stichohnche zanclen. Some of 
the Radiolaria contained spherical bodies, of rather complex structure, 
which increased in size as the host became older, and contained an iJJ- 
defined spiral body. At maturity, these bodies left the host and were 
capable of rapid movement, comparable to that of very active Infusoria. 
The free organism had a spiral groove turning from left to right and 
was completely covered with short, fine cilia. Other spedmens of the 
radiolarian contained a mass of globules, which increased in size 
and number, finally becoming in volume equal to the rest of the body. 
Fol advanced two hypotheses in interpretation of these structures; one, 
that the globules are female reproductive elements, while the spiral 
body is a sort of spermatophore; the other, which he regarded as also 
reasonable, that the structures represent parasites. On the last supposition, 
he stated, it would be difficult to explain the fact that the two kinds 
of inclusions occur only in different individuals in approximately equal 
numbers. 


Korotneff (1891), who studied the "spiral body" In St'icholonthe 
obtained at Villafranca, concluded that it is a parasite and made the 
first suggestion as to its affinities. Believing himself to have demon- 
strated an endoderm of a few cellular elements and a cellular ectoderm, 
he considered the parasite to be closely related to the orthonectids and 


possibly a stage in their development. 

The parasites in both Stichohnche and acanthometcids were studied 
by Koeppen (X89'l), who gave them the names Amoehophrya stkh- 
lonchae and A. ncanthometrae, and who was convinced that the organisms 
are acinetids. He stated that he had studied ail phases of development 
in the same specimen. He based his taxonomic conclusion on 
development, in the parasitic phase, of an embryo, the spiral bo y, y 
internal budding; and on the existence of tentacles for a short perio 
after this embryo became free and lost its cilU. The so-called tentac es 
soon disappeared, and the body commenced to vary in form, showing 
slow amoeboid movements. There is no proof that the ^ 

processes were actually tentacles; evidence is ladcing that the behavi 
observed repeatedly under normal conditions; and there ate no supp 


ing illustrations. 
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successive stages of penetration were studied in preparations. The authors 
found no evidence that the parasite pushed an extensible pellicle before 
it, forming an invaginated chamber in which it dwelt, such as was 
described by Balbiani (I860) and Butschit (1876) in Sphaerophrya. 
Endosphaera was observed in cysts of Oputhonecta, which could account 
for the survival of the parasite under unfavorable conditions. 

The embryos of E. multijihis Gonnert have five bands of cilia. Gonnert 
(1935) observed penetration into Leniaeophrya, preceded by the re- 
sorption of cilia and the development of a long, mobile, penetrating 
protoplasmic process. He observed no canal connecting the internal 
parasite to the surface of the host. Endosphaera lives, he stated, four or 
five days, and an embryo may be produced every half hour. 

Sphaerophrya and Endosphaera appear to be relatively benign para- 
sites, except when present in large numbers The effect is then evidently 
mechanical. Balbiani (I860) remarked that oxytrichids with more than 
fifty parasites were greatly swollen and deformed, but that ordinarily the 
host seemed to be not at all inconvenienced. Gonnert found that Endo- 
sphaera, when present singly, had slight effect on the host, but that the 
host often perished from multiple infection. 

Thc Genus Amocbophrya Koeppen 

Amoebophrya is even more of a zoological enigma than is St'icho- 
hnehe, one of its hosts, which Korotneff (1891) wrote of as a '‘zoologi- 
cal paradox." A modern study of the structure and development of the 
organism, which would throw light on its affinities, is much to be desired. 
The evidence that it is a suctonan, accepted by Koeppen (1894), Bot- 
gert (I897), Sand (1899), and Hartog (1909, Cambridge Natural 
History), js not convincing Its assignment to the Mesozoa, made by 
Korotneff (1891) and Neresheimer (1904, 1908, and later) and agreed 
to by Collin (I912), does little mote than emphasize its enigmatic 
qualities. 

Hertwig ( 1879) described what he regarded as a very peculiar nuclear 
form within the central capsule of three spedes of acanthometrid Radio- 
laria. (Fig. 226D) . He stated that he found this body twice in Acantho- 
staurus purpurascens and once each in Acanthometra serrata and A. 
claparedei; and he showed what is doubtless the same thing in Amphi- 
hnche helonoides. He described this as a large vesicle containing a very 
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large nuclei. No cell boundaries were seen, and the nuclei varied in 
size. The outer layer of the body does not have an epithelial structure; 
and perhaps the evidence for the nuclear nature of the inclusions is’ 
inconclusive. 


The parasites can easily be induced to leave the host. Bor^ert found 
it sufficient to put Sticholonche in a small amount of water on a slide, 
when escape was apparently stimulated by the increase in salinity and 
possibly in temperature. At the beginning of the transformation to the 
free stage, the tip of the conical part breaks through the surrounding 
sphere, and cilia appear and become active. The entire body, having 
become everted, emerges and swims actively in the water. Its form is 
elongated and more or less cylindrical, and it possesses a spiral furrow 
in which arise abundant small cilia (Fig. 226C). In the interior is a 
cavity, larger in younger specimens, reduced to a tubular form in older 
ones, which sometimes is open at the posterior end of the body. 

Atnoebophrya acanthometrae was found in four acanthometrids by 
Hertwig, in two others by Haeckel, and in a seventh species by Borgert. 
Bofgert stated the probability that the parasite will be found to occur 
in all acanthometrids the skeletal structure of which permits. He observed 
it only in uninucleate phases of the host. In 18P5 at Naples, after 
Atnoebophrya disappeared from Sticholomhe, parasites were found re* 
peatedly in acanthometrids. 

Unlike the other species, A. acanthomelrae occnis within the central 
capsule. According to Borgert, it encloses the nucleus of the radiolarian, 
but this fact does not discommode the latter. Nuclei are extraordinarily 


small (up to 1 to 2 p), and were not observed at all in some, especially 
young, specimens. Emergence of the free phase, which is so easy to 
observe in A. sticholonchae, happens only occasionally. Apparently the 
nucleus of the host is removed in this process. The free form has a 
plumper figure than that from Sticholomhe, and the cilia ate better 

developed. , . , 

There remain to be considered the groups of small spheru es w ic 
occur usually in specimens of Sticholonche without Amoe op rj^^ 
though sometimes, contrary to the opinion of Fol (1883)i the two 
found in a single host. Younger stages, according to Borgert, 
a spherical protoplasmic mass with a few spherical nuclei. g 
number of small nuclei result from division of these ^ ^ 

nuclei become the center of vesicles, which become free in 
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Borgert (1897) found parasitized Sticbolonche and acanthomelrids 
in the Gulf of Naples and prepared the most complete existing account 
of the organisms. Although he disagreed with many of Koeppen’s inter- 
pretations and found a large number of nuclei in the outer layer, he 
nevertheless agreed with him that Amoebophrya is a parasitic suctorian. 

Amoebophrya sticbolonchae (Fig. 226A-C) is a common parasite 
of Sticbolonche zmclea in the Mediterranean. Borgert found parasites 



FtSure 226 Amothophrya in Radiobria A, Stieboloneht zanclej conUinmg A 
tlteholonehae; B, longitudinal section of Amoel^phrya in Suibolonehe, and, m loiser 
half of figure, section of host and its central capsule, C, A siuholoncbat emerged from 
Its host; D, A. aeanthomelrite in Acantbomtira setrata (A-C, after Borgert, 1897, D, 
after Hettwig, 1879 ) 


only in the latter part of March, 1895, though the radiolarian was abun- 
dant also before and after that period In its host (Fig 226A) it is 
an approximately spherical body, located on the concave side of the 
capsule, transparent, and pale yellowish in color. Within the sphere 
IS a conical body, the point of which is directed toward the body surface 
of the host (Fig. 226B). The outer surface of the cone is marked by 
furrows in a close-set, left-wound spiral The outer surface of the cone 
IS continuous at its base with the inner surface of the sphere, and the 
spiral furrow continues on the latter Tlie form of the parasite in this 
stage has been compared to that of a half-invaginated glove finger. Bor- 
gert described a large number of very small nuclei arranged in rows 
between the furrows. In younger parasites there were fewer nuclei, and 
in an appendix he reported having found a few individuals with single 
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Penard (1904, 1908-9) has given the most complete account of 
Proa/es latrunculus, certain observations on which had been made hp 
Archer (1869), Leidy (1879), and Stokes (1884). Penard studied an 
epidemic outbreak of the parasite, which eventually carried off most of 
a group of the Heliozoa. He stated, however, that it is rare, in the sense 
that many Acanthocystis turfacea in various localities may be examined 
without encountering it. It is widespread geographically, as indicated 
by the records from Switzerland, England, and the United States. 

After being introduced into the body of Acanthocystis^ probably, 
according to Penard, by being ingulfed as prey, the rotifer moves about 
actively in the cytoplasm. It devours the zoochlorellae and the substance 
of the heliozoan. In two or three hours an egg may be laid, after which 
the rotifer may continue to feed and lay a second, smaller egg. Ihe 
heliozoan occasionally frees itself of the invader, but usually it perishes 
before the end of the first day. After laying its eggs, the rotifer escapes 
by an orifice in the then empty envelope of spicules-— empty, that is, 
except for the few small eggs. The young rotifers develop rapidly, 
hatching in two or three days, when they leave by the orifice through 
which the parent escaped. 

As Penard (1908-9) remarked, these rotifers are not true parasites, 
as they are not adapted to continuous existence in their host. They behave 
rather as predaceous forms which consume the host from within. One 
notes a marked specificity to certain hosts or related hosts in the rotifers 
ectozoic on colonial vorticellids and those endozoic in Vaucheria, Vohox, 


and Acanthocystis. 

Ehrenberg (1888) on one occasion found the usually ectozoic r. 
pelromyzon within Volvox globalor; (1929) state 
that Volvox contained also species of Dighna, rotifers that are natura y 


free-living. . 

Living nematode worms have occasionally been encountered in 
tozoa. It is not known whether this ever represents obligatory ’ 

or is only an invasion by accidentally or facultatively parasitic or 
Wesenberg-Lund (1929) stated that free-living nematodes , 

found in Voh'ox; and Schubotz (1908) wrote that ° . 

him of having seen nematodes I'n that flagellate. Schu tz oun . 
as three nematodes in approximately a tenth of Pycnot nx motto ) 
from Pfocavia capensis. He stated that for entry mto this large a 
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cytoplasm by dissolution of the earlier common plasma mass, Borgert 
regarded these bodies as parasites of the tadiolaria, unrelated to Amoe- 
bophrya. Though probably it is only an analogy, certain features in their 
development suggest the life history of Spbaenla. 

It appears from statements by Neresheimer ( 1904, 1908) that Amos- 
bophrya is not restricted entirely to Radiolaria. Doflein, he wrote, showed 
him preparations of t^ocliluca mtharts in which the parasite was present. 

Metazoa 

A number of rotifers live attached to other animals as ectocommensals 
or ectoparasites. Ehrenberg (1838) found Proales petromyzon (Ehrbg,) 
and its eggs attached to the branched vorticelUds Ep/slylis digitalis, Car- 
chestum polyptnitm, and Zoolhamntum genkulatum, and stated that it 
devours the vorticelli'd Wesenberg-Lund (1929) showed it and its 
eggs on Zoothaninitm. It is a predator rather than a parasite, but differs 
from ordinary predators in its attachment, Hudson and Gosse (1889), 
however, found it always free, though often in close association with 
Epistyhs and Carchessum. 

Approaching closer to parasitism are certain species of Proales, which 
live in certain algae and Protozoa. P. ivemeckti (Ehrbg.) occurs rather 
commonly in galls on Vauchena; P. parassta (Ehrbg.) is parasitic irj 
Volvox; and P. latrunculns Penard invades the heliozoan AcanthocysUs 
turfacea. 

Proales parasita was found by Ehrenberg (1838) and Cohn (1858) 
in Volvox. Plate (1886) described Hertwtgta volvoacola from Volvo?: 
globator, Considering this to be a different species from the preceding. 

It is listed as a synonym of P parasrta by Hudson and Gosse (1889), 
but Wesenberg-Lund (1929) considered it again as a separate species. 
Whether different or not, the habits of the forms are the same. They 
swim about within Volvox coenobia and feed on the cells. The males 
live only a day or two, remaining entirely within the host in which they 
ire hatched. The females may be found within or outside the coenobium 
are laid m the host, where they hatch and, according to Hudson 
and Gosse, the young rotifer either enters a daughter colony and is 
®fpelled with it or emerges to swim free Hudson and Gosse stated that 

Volvox appears to suffer little from the depredations of its ungrateful 
guest.” 
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seems to be walking on the solid surface, the two membranelles moving 
one after the other, somewhat like the cirri of the hypotrichs. The mem- 
branelles are not contractile but very elastic; the Strombidium may un- 
fasten itself all at once and swim hastily away. Similar fixing organs have 
been described for other oligotrichs (5. urceolare and S. clavellinae). 
Metacystis lagenula retracts by means of a large filament (a modified 
cilium glazed with sticky protoplasm), which adheres to the interior of 
the test, while Af. recurva and Vasicola gractlh seem to be kept in their 
tests by a specialized cilmm, a veritable bristle, which adheres to the 
inside of the test (Penard, 1922). Afesodhium pulex may adhere by 
means of tentacle-like structures, and various species of Stentor attach 
themselves to the substrate by means of cilia (Faure-Fremiet, 1910) 
which form together with ectoplasmic extensions the so-called pseudo- 
podia of the attaching disk of this form. The presence of slime-like or 
mucus secretions for attachment have been described for Sptrostomum 
(Jennings, 1906), Urocentrum turbo and for Strombtlidium gyrans. In 
the latter the slime, which is secreted by an attaching organ, the scopula, 
derived from modified cilia, congeals upon contact with the water into 
a very resistant thread which is attached to some structure in the medium 
(Faur^-Fremiet, 1910; Penard, 1922). The Strombilidium may then 
swing back and forth like a pendulum, held in position by the thread 
of slime which can be seen only because small particles of debris in the 
culture medium adhere to it. Certain observations of Chambers and 
Dawson (1925) on Blepharisma seem to show that the ability of cilia 
to combine into composite organelles, such as undulating membranes, 
membranelles, cirri, and so forth, may be dependent upon the presence 
of a slime-like secretion which spreads over the cilia and joins them into 
what looks like a homogeneous structure. At any rate these composite or- 
ganelles are often seen to break down into their constituent cilia, after 
which they may be recombined. This separation of composite motor 
organelles into their components often takes place upon fixation. 

According to Mast (1909), the prey of Didinium is held by means of 
the seizing organ, which in some way adheres to the surface when con- 
tact is made. Capture and ingestion of food depend upon the adherence 
of the seizing organ of Didinium and the strength of the ectoplasm of 
its prey, which is usually Paramecium. There are two different explana- 
tions of how the tentacles of the Suctoria adhere to their prey: by the 
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the worms use openings in the ectosarc or, in undamaged animals, the 
excretion pore. They are then found wholly or partly in the canal system, 
whose w’alls they at times break through. Myers (1938) found nematode 
w’orms in the foraminiferan Rotalta tnrbtnata in an incidence, in the 
colder months of the year, of 5 percent. 
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presence of a viscid secretion, or by active suction of the hollow tentacles. 
However, the character of the outer surface of the prej* is an important 
factor in its capture (Root, 1914). 

Specific Gravity or Density 

W^hole organisms . — Since their specific gravity is slightly greater than 
that of water, most unicellular organisms can remain suspended in fresh 
or salt water only by the use of special locomotor organs such as cilia 
or flagella. Among the advantages of this slightly greater specific gravity 
is that the organisms are not caught in the surface film, nor in the con* 
gcaling water on the surface when their locomotor activities arc depressed 
because of low temperature; then, too, the simple methods of locomotion 
of Proto 2 oa would hardly suffice to move bodies of \cry great densit)' or 
to keep them suspended against the pull of gravity. In this connection the 
work of Jensen (1893) should be mentioned. In spite of the inaccurac)' 
of his absolute measurements, it is clear that a Paramecium can lift 9 
times its own weight in water. Probably a Paramecium with a specific 
gravity above 1.35 could not keep itself in suspension because a vei)* in* 
significant amount of cnergj' I I of the total Is available for 
'lOOO 

locomotion in this form (Ludwig. 1928a, 1930). 

Certain Protoroa of floating habit frequently have hydrostatic devices 
whicJi aid in flotation, sucli as the gas bubbles secreted in the protoplasm 
of Arcella and Dtfjlugia; special layers of vacuolated protoplasm, such 
as the cal)mma of Radiolaria, or very highly vacuolated protoplasm, as 
in NocliJuca and In Ileliozoa. 

According to Ulcs (1929) the gas hubbies of ArcelLi arc formed in 
the marginal protoplasm an<! arc filled with oxygen. Tlic}* arc secreted 
when the oxygen tension ts rcshtccd cxpctimcntally and arc adaptisc, jn 
that the)’ reduce the specific gravity of the organism so that when ox)‘* 
gen tension is loss iJic organism may float to the surface, sshcrc the oxy- 
gen tension is always somesshat higher When Arcella is turned upside 
down so that the external pseudofKHls cannot atlliere to the substratum, 
gas hul'blcs appear in from three to six minutes, l>cforc the animal lx:* 
gins to right itself and aid in ihisprsKcss li)- lowering the specific gravity 
llic Inibhles ilisjppear rapidlj after the righting process is completed 
W'hen there is more than one bubble present all grow at the same time 
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525. 10 chemicals, 333-41, dysentery 
and bacterial complications, 819-22 
Amoebae, parasitic in a free-living ciliate, 
1075 

Amoebophrya Koeppen, J089-93 
Anaerobes, why are they anaerobes, 390- 
94 

Analrobic metabolism, measurement of, 
385 f. 

Anaerobiosis. occurrence of glycolysis and, 
386-90 

Ancestry, relation to conjugation, 615, 
necessity of diverse, 696 
Ancisttidae, 933 
Anetstruma, fibrillar system, 228 
Ancisirumidae, adaptation, 934-38, 939 
941 

Andr6. 900. 916, 954 
Andrews, 927 

Andrews and von Brand, 365, 366, 369, 
485 

Anenlera, 12 

Anesthetics, effect on O* consumption, 366 
Aneurin, or thiamine (vitamin Bi), 490 
Angcrer, 48, 58 

Animals, relationships between certain 
Protozoa and other animals, 890-1008 
{see also under Relationship) 

Anisogamy, term, 584 
Anoplophrya tirtulans, 951, 952 
Antibodies and antigens involved in im- 
munity, 837-39, 875 
Anttsenim, 837 
Antitoxin. 838 

Anus, presence in Infusoria ascertained, 1 1 
Apostomea, 956, adaptation, 957 60 
Archer, 1094 
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and decrease at the same time. In the Radiolaria periodic migrations take 
place to and from the surface layers of the sea; these are brought about 
by changes in the vacuolar contents of the hydrostatic layer, which, ac- 
cording to Brandt (1885), is lighter than water. Schewiakoff (1927) 
has described the presence of a clearly defined gelatinous hydrostatic 
layer in the Acantharia (Radiolaria). Although the specific gravity of 
Noctiluca (1.014) is less than that of sea water (1,026) in which it 
floats, according to Massart (1893), E. B. Harvey (1917) has shown 
that this form can lessen and increase its specific gravity in a regulatory 
fashion. Lund and Logan ( 1925 ) have shown that the increase in specific 
gravity, following strong mechanical shock or electrical stimulus, is 
caused by the coalescence of large vacuoles and the liberation of their 
contents, which diffuse through the pellicle. The density of the solution 
in the vacuoles is less than that of sea water; according to Ludwig 
(1928b) this IS because of its lower salt content, its osmotic pressure 
being about half that of sea water. Most marine animals possess body 
fluids almost isotonic with the external fluid, but Noctiluca, together with 
the marine teleosts, are hypotonic and, to a great extent, osmotically 
independent. Such organisms must be impermeable to water, absorb 
water in some way without salts, or take in sea water and excrete salts. 
Marine teleosts apparently take in sea water and excrete the excessive 
salts, and, since the membrane of Noctiluca is permeable to water, os- 
motic work (negative osmotic force) must be done by the membrane 
(E. B. Harvey, 1917) in maintaining this steady state instead of os- 
motic equilibrium. 

The protoplasm of marine Protozoa frequently becomes much vacu- 
olated upon transfer to fresh water. The marine variety of Actiuophrys 
sol, according to Gruber (1889), has thick, granular protoplasm poor 
in vacuoles and entirely lacking a contractile vacuole; during gradual 
transfer to fresh water the protoplasm becomes foamy with bubbles and 
a contractile vacuole appears, so that the organism is indistinguishable 
from the fresh-water variety. The formation of vacuoles and the entrance 
of water into them undoubtedly lowers the specific gravity in this form, 
when transferred from salt to fresh water. The spine-like pseudopodia 
of Heliozoa, Radiolaria, and other floating forms also serve as a protec- 
tion against sinking. 

The first estimation of the specific gravity of a protozoan apparently 
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Blockade and splenectomy, 852 
Blood cells, classified, 854 f!. 

Bloom, 856 

Bodme, 56, 542 

Bodine and Boell, 574, 378 

Bodine and Orr, 557 

Boeck, ion, 1032 

Bohm, 848 

Boissezon, 898 

Bojewa — Pctruschewskaja, 411 

Bonar, 1068 

Bond, 501, 519. 550 

Borgert, 153, 1089, 1091, 1092, 1093 

^tt, 593 

Bourne, A G 1025 
Bourne, G , 121 
Bourne, G , and Allen, R , 121 
Boveri, 638 

Boieria, iibrillac system, 228, 229 
Bowen, 138, 140, 180, 442, 543, quoted, 
445 

Bowling, 52, 33 

Boyd, G H , 843, 844, 845, 846 
Boyd, G H , and Allen, L H , 844, 845 
Boyd, G H, and Dunn, M, 844 
Boyd, M F. and Cogieshall. L T. 844 
Boyd, M F, and Kitchen. S F, 825 
Boyd, M F , and Stratman-Thomas, W. K , 
822, 825 

Boyd, M F , Stratman-Thomas, W K . 

and Kitchen, S. F , 848 
Boyd, M F , Stratman-Thomas, W K , 
and Muench, H , 823 
Boiler, 802, 1055, 1037 
Btahmachari, 875 
Brain cells, 836 

Brand, von, 151, 157, 159, 162, 361, 
385. 387, 388, 389, 390, 485, 865 
Brand, von, and Jahn, 361, 387, 392 
Brand, von, Regendanz, and Wcise, 389 
Brandt, 78, 97, 787, 1069 
Brauer, 208 

Braun and Teichmann, 877 
Brchme, 795 
Bresslau, 87 
Btinley. 51, 53. 55, 59 
Broh-Kahn and Mirsky, 374, 381, 388, 
391. 392. 394 

Brown, DBS, and Marsland, D A , 6l 
Brown, H C, and Broom, 875 
Brown, M G., et al , 451, 466 
Brown, V E. 138, 199, 435, 436 
Brown, W. H, 855. 856, 981 


Browne, gi 

Browning et al , 864, 870 
Brues, 55 
Bruetsch, 855 
Brug, 847, 1046, 1054 
Brumpt, 586, 623, 819, 820, 878 
Brumpt and Lavier, 904, 1045, 1046, 
1048, 1051, 1053, 1054, 1055, 1057. 
1075. 1076, 1077 
Brussm and Kalajev, 869 
Buchanan, R. E, 1026 
Buchanan, R E , and Fulmer, E. 1 , 495, 
547 

Buchner, 504, 933, 963, 972, 1010 
Buck, 823 

Budding division, 28 
Buder, 287 

Bulschli, O, and SchewiakofF, 202, 204 

BufTon, 9 

Bullingtoo, 793 

Bundle, 985 

Bunting, 909 

Bunting and Wennch, 909 

Burch, 796 

Burge. 384 

Dusk. 359. 384, 386 

Burnside, 550, 796 

Butt, 454 

Buscalioni and Comes, 969 
Buschkiei, 610 

Buschkiel and Nerescheimer, 33 
Bush. M.. 126, 128, 136, 141, l45, 147, 
179, 950; ciliate fibrillar systems, 240, 
242 

Butschli. O, 12, 157, 413, 566. 9l5, 
1035, 1036, 1039, 1040, 1070, 1087. 
1089, interpretation of the process of 
conjugation, 13, 14, discovery re carbo- 
hydrate granules of gregarmes. 111, fi- 
brillar system, 201, 202, 208, 210, 213, 
217, 219, 221, 222 
Butts, 53, 54 

Callleau. 478. 384, 485, 486, 492. 493. 
500 

Cajal, Ramon, y, Santiago, 138, 144 
Caldwell. 660 

Calkins, Gary N, 16, 18. 21, 28, 29, 30, 
32. 33, 34, 37, 38. 45, 51, 85, 86, 112, 
117. I6l, 431, 529. 647, 649, 666. 
699, 714, 893, 934, 1038, General Con- 
sidmtions (Chap. I), 3-42, Biology 
of the Protozoa, 3, 616, ciliate fibrillar 
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Calktns, Gaiy N. (continued) 
systems, 256, 257; fertilization. 585, 
592, 593, 594, 605, 615, 616, 617, 
618, 624, 627, 630, 632, 633, 637; 
morphogenesis, 774, 775. 776, 777, 
778, 779, 7S0, 789, 797, 798 
Calkins, G. N., and Bowling, R., 233 591, 
602, 611 

Calkins, G. N., and Cull, S. W, 581, 626, 
634, 636, 689, 702 

Campbell, A. S.. i60, 166, 1069; ciliate 
fibrillar systems, 253, 254 
Campbell, W. G, 962 
Candolle, de, 282 

Cannon, P R , and Taliaferro, W H , 849 
Csnti, 158 

Capillary manometer, 357 f. 

Carbohydrates, reserves, 153-59, 173; 
granules with definite internal structure, 
154; differentiation between glycogen 
and paraglycogen, 157 
Carini, 1075, 1076 
Carmi and Reichenow, 1075, 1076 
Carlgren, 319, 324, 327 
Carlson, 518 
Carter, 1040, 1042 

Cartesian diver ulcramicromanometer, 558 
Casagrandi and fiarbagallo, 1043 
Catalase, 373; detection of, 384 
Cattaneo, 899 

Cattle, rumen cilutes, 894, 973*8? (see 
also under Ciliates of ruminants) 
Caullery, 891, 892, 893 
Caullery and Mesnil, 1078, 1079, 1080, 
1081, 1032 
Causin, 795, 797 
Cavallini, 1075 
Cejp, 1043, 1032 

Cell division, longevity influenced by re- 
organization through, 16; in flagellates, 

25 ff.; material for study or cytology 


derived structures, 38; macronuclcus. 
38; micronucleus transcends other struc- 
tures in ciliate cell, 39; differentia- 
tion, 44; comparison between protozoan 
and metazoan, 44, 179 ff; relative 
speci’fic gravity of inciusions and com- 
ponents of, 80-82; Golgi bodies in 
metazoan, 14D, l43; importance of [die 
of Golgi apparatus in life history of, 
431, 441; link in kinship between all 
cells apparently established by . . . 
Golgi apparatus, 441, 443; structures 
present in all, 432; connective tissue 
cells involved in immunity: terminol- 
ogy and classification, 831-37; of the 
blood and lymph, classified, 834-36; so- 
called systems of, used by authors, 
836 / ; cellular and humoral aspects of 
immunity, 839-41 

Cellular concept of living things, disclos- 
ure of, 191, difficulties encountered, 
191; protoplasmic differentiation con- 
trasted with cellular differentiation, 192, 
260 

Cellulose, constituent of wood, 961; use 
of, in nutrition, 961-73; decomposition, 
962 ff., 966 f., 983 ; experiments in 
feeding cellulose-free carbohydrates, 
970; use by rumen ciliates, 981 f., 993 
Centrifuge method, 52; as a research tool, 

81 

Cdpide, 915, 936. 938, 945. 946, 948. 

950, 952, 953 
C6pfde and Poyarkoff, 953 
QpJde and Willem, 1020, 1022 
Certes, 911 


Chakravarty, 158, 163 

Cfialkley, 45, 57, 59, 67, 73, 83, 84, 85. 


121. 340, 518, 523 „ 

Chambers, 46; 48. 49. 51, 52. 58, 62 65, 
66 67- 72. 85. 88. 181, 339, 395, 


of, 45 ; environmental conditions suit- 
able for most rapid growth and divi- 
sion, 45 ; division rates of Protozoa 
with constant conditions, 527, table, 
528; regeneration and, 775-78, 797-801, 
division cycle, 775-78 

Cell membrane, nature of, 62; perrocabil- 
Ity, 64-66, 69; other than those of 
Protozoa, 64 

Cell theory, forerunner of, 9; first applied 
to the Protozoa, 13 

Cells, first use of word, 9; longeyrtf of 


396 

Chambers and Dawson, 76 
Chambers and Hale, 58 
Chambers and Howland, 54 
Chambers and Kefflpton, 127 
Chambers and Pollack, 127 
Chambers and Reznikoff, 52, 53, 
Chapman, 553 i ■,,->{ 

Characteristics, inheritance of, 7 
Characters, inherited, 

parental reproduction, 7I3-31 
Chase and Glaser, 59, 340 
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Chatterji, Das, and Mitra, 912 
Chatton, E, 387, 930, 9-11, 1069, 1075, 
1079, 1082 

Chatton, E, and Biechdsr, B, 388, 1070 
Chatton, E, and Btachon, S., 1072 
Chatton, E , and Brodsky, A , 393, 1041, 
1042, 1048, 1051, 1033. 1038 
Chatton, E, and Grasse, P. P, 113, 115 
Chatton, E, and Lwoff, A, 73, 1025, 
1073, 1083, 1084, 1085; fibrillar com- 
plex, 200, 223, 228; relationships, 620, 
931, 933, 934, 936, 938, 940, 941, 
942. 946. 953, 934, 933, 936, 937, 938, 
959. 960 

Chatton, E, and Knard, C., 621 
Chatton, E , and Villeneuve, S , 1072 
Chatton, E , L^off, A , Lwoff, M , 1083 
Chatton, E , Parat, M , and Lwoff. A , 165, 
180 

Chelssin, 151. 936, 943. 944, 945. 946, 
947, 948, 930, 932. 936 
Chelfec, 649, 660, 775 
Chemicals, responses to, 333*44; rhuo- 
pods, 333-41; ciliates, 342-44 
Chen and Stabler, 1043, 1076 
Child, C M . 86, 773. 802. 808 
Child, C M, and Deviney, E, 86, 803 
Child (MS). 928 

ChiloJonella, 27. 630 f, 632, 633, 654. 
633, 637, 638 

CblamydoJoH, fibrillar system, 229, 251 
ChlamyJomonat, division, 389 f, 615. 
Icinds of gametic differences in, 589. 
667-71; sexuality, 666-87; nature of 
physiological differences between gam- 
etes in, 671-78; interpretation of sex- 
ual phenomena, 678-87; inheritance, 
722. 739. 741, 742, 744, 745 
Chlorellae, relationship to host, 1010 
Cholesterol, 493 
Cholodnyj, 544 

Chondriome, 170, 432, set also Mito- 
chondria 

Chondnosoroes, 432, permanence, 181, 
see also Mitochondria 
Chopra and Mukherjee, 848 
Chopra, Gupta, and David, 873 
Chorine, 875 
Christophers, 854 

Chromatin, value and importance shown, 
39, volutin linked with, 162 
Chromatin reaction, in derived structures, 
18, 21 ff. 


Chromatoidal bodies, 160 
Chrofliidia. the term and its interpretation, 
I60; associated with mitochondria, I60, 
161; term bound up with disproved 
theories, 163 

Chromidul net a definite morphological 
entity, l6l 

Chfomidul origin of nuclei doubted, 394 
Chromosomes, individuality retained in all 
cell generations, 87; genetic materials 
in, 710, 711 
Ciacco, 123 

Ocnkowslr, 1064, 1070, 1074, 1086 
Otiates. reorganization of the macronu- 
cletis and other derived structures, 21- 
31; waning vitality, 28 ff, reorganiza- 
tion by endomms, 31-36, intracellular 
mictonuclei forramg pionuclei, 33 > 
longevity of protoplasm, 34; reorgani- 
zation by conjugation, 36-39; impor- 
tance of micronucleus, 39; adhesiveness, 
75ff. 932. 944, 948, 949; ability to 
combine into composite organelles, 76. 
color, 83; polarity, 85; contraction, 92, 
93; double refraction, 96; segregation 
granules, 132 ff , (see entries under Seg- 
regation); fibrillar systems, 191-270 
{see also under Fibrillar) ; responses 
to light, 293-97. responses to electricity. 
321-27; internal processes involved in 
responses, 324-27; responses to chemi- 
cals, 342-44, conditions necessary for 
coniugation, 6l4, 615 f : conjugation, 
616-59. sexuality in, 621 f, 666, 687- 
706, biparental inheritance m diploid 
aliales. 750-58, faunules of, in sea 
urchins, 894, 919-23; first to live in 
blood of host and circulate with cor- 
puscles, 952 

Dilates of ruminants, 894, 973-87, total 
number iti an individual, 974, repro- 
ductive rate, 976, environment, culture, 
976, defaunation treatments for elimma. 
tion of, 977; food, 979ff, 985; value 
to host, 983 87, r61e of, in protein 
economy, 984 f 

Dliophoca, Schizomycetes on, 1021-24, 
Sdiizomyectes in, 1034-40; parasitizing 
other Protozoa. 1083-89 
Gaff, C L, migration-dilution apparatus, 
461-63 

GaparWe, 413, 1034. 1039. 1079 
Qaparide and Lachmann, 805, 1034, 
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Qaparede and Lachmann (continued) 
1039, 1043, 1064, 1079, 1084, 1086. 
1087 

Clark, A. J.. 415 
Clark, N. A., 535 
Clark, W. M., 396 

Classification, of fresh-water species on an 
ecological basis, 5, Mullers, the earliest 
successful, of Protozoa, 11; cytoplasmic 
granules, 177-79; immunological reac- 
tions in relation to, 876-78 
Cleveland, L. R., 45, 90, 154. 157. 391, 
392, 460, 463, 892, 893, 909, 911, 
931, 962, 964, 965, 966. 967, 968, 969, 
970, 971. 1015, 1016, 1018, 1020 
Cleveland, L. R., and Sanders, E. P, 
821 

Cleveland, L. R , Hall, S R , Sanders, 
E. P., and Collier, Jane, 391, 924, 926, 
928. 929, 962. 965. 966, 968, 969. 
970, 971, 972. 1015, 1028 
Clones, 712; single-type, 756, crosses be- 
tween single- and double-type, 757 
Coagulation, irreversible, 61 
Coccidiosis in poultry, 824-26 
Codreanu, M, and Codreanu, R, 906, 
907 

Codreanu, R., 897, 898, 915, 916, 917 
Coe, 532 

Coehn, A., and Barrat, W , 324 
Coggeshall, 848, 849 
Coggeshall and Eaton, 850, 875 
Coggeshall and Kumm, 850 
Cohen, Barnett, 395 
Cohen, R. A , and Gerard, R W , 381 
Cohen, W E., 965 
Cohn, 208, 1064, 1093 
Cohnheim, Ziegler, Marchand, 836 
Colas-Belcour and Lwoff, A , 485, 486 
Collm, B., 623. 627, 940, 1022, 1043, 
1083, 1084, 1087, 1089 
Colloidal nature of protoplasm, 49 f, 51 
Colonial organisms, growth, 526f-; re- 
generation in, 804-11 
Colonial organisms’ responses, to light, 
297-305; shock reartion, 298; kinetic 
lesponses, 299, orientations, 300-503. 
wave length and response, 303; rever- 
sal in response, 303-5; to electricity, 
327-32; orientation, 328; electric 
charge, 328, mechanics of response, 
329-32 


Colonies, temporary, formation and pur- 
pose, 74 

Color of protoplasm, 82 f. 
Commensalism, term, 818, 891; inqui- 
lines, 892 ; physiologial host relation- 
ships illustrative of mutualism and, 
961-87 

Complement fixation test, 873 f. 
Composite motor organelles, separation 
Into their components, 76 
Conchophthirus, reorganization, 21 f.; 

fibrillar system, 230, 232, 234 
Qindensation membrane, 418 
Conductivity, fibrillar, 258 
Conidiopbrys, 953-56 
Conjugant meiosis, 624-39; first divi- 
sion, stages A, B, 626-31; second, 
stage C, 631 f ; third, stage D, and 
formation of pronuclei, 632-34; stage 
E, migration of pronuclei and fertiliza- 
tion, 634 f ; stages F, G, H, The ex- 
conjugants, 635-59 

Con)ugation, Balbiani’s interpretation of 
process of, 11, 13, 14; Muller’s ob- 
servations. 11, 13; tests. 31; reoffisni- 
xation by, 36-39; ciliate, 36 ff, 61^ 
39; difference beween endomms and, 
36; conditions necessary for, in ciliates, 
614; defined, 617-23; macronueleus 
during, 625 f.; sexual differences be- 
tween individuals, 688-99; r^le or en- 
vironmental conditions in determining, 
700 f.; differences between gamete riu- 
clei during. 701 f.; significance of 
venities between conjugants and be- 
tween gamete nuclei, 703-6; regenera- 


tive ability, 778 f. 

Conklin, 84, 796 ,, 

Connell, 163, 1019. 1030, 1031, 1044, 
1052 ,, 

Consistency of protoplasm, 50 61 en^ 
of mechanical agitaUon, 47. 58. oi 
w.Kr, 53; of 53-55. 61, of » idi 
„d alhliK, 53. 61 ; of 
35-58. of hydrogm.on 
58; of narcotic, 59; ff ®,' 

of heavy ^a.er, 60; of 
61; hydrostatic pressure, 6l, irrev 
aie coagulation. 61 , jon- 

Contractile vacuoles, see Vacu , 
tractile 90. 

Cbntt.ct.lity, 90-9t; "i'S 258 

91; Vofiscella, 208ff. 2l6ff-» » 
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Cook, 367, 1065 
Copeiind, 343 

CopromonaJ subnlh, 584, 585 f. 

Copfozoic Protozoa, 6 
Copulatirtg cells, see Gametes 
Copulation, gametic meiosis and ferliltza* 
tion, 384-60I; Sporoioa, 601-6 
Corpse, 28 

Counctlmanu hfleuti (EnJjmoebj colt), 
life cycle, 569, 372 
Coventry, 855, 856, 857, 861 
Cowdry, 118 

Coudry and Scott, 121, 135, 138 

Oigg. 1043. 1045 

Craig, 819, 874, 1043, 1044 

Crawley, 606 

Cross. J B , 928 

Cross-fertihaation, differences between 
self-fertilization and, 606 f 
Crossing over and linkage, 737-40, 745* 
45 

Crouch, 912, 1044 
Cfozier, 531 

Crozier and Harris, 531 
Crypioemus, Protozoa of termites and, 
894, 923-29; relationship between flag- 
ellates of termites and, 894, 961-73 
Crystals, specific gravity, 80; defined, 179 
Cuenot, 915, 937 
Culbertson, 860 

Culbertson and Wotton, 855, 856, 860 
Cultures, use of in study of Protozoa, 
l4f; mediums, 15; technique and 
Significance of control in protozoan, 
448-74; "purc-mi*ed" methods, 448, 
problem of sterilization, 449-67, im- 
portance of adequate sterility tests. 
467 f ; Establishment of sterilized Proto- 
zoa in, 468-73, literature cited 473 f, 
507-16; food requirements and other 
factors influencing growth of Protozoa 
in pure cultures, 475-516, growth m 
pure, as a population problem, 495- 
99, pedigree isolation culture and Ji/e 
cycles, 527-31; methods for growing 
bacteria-free, pure cultures, 538-44 
Cunha, A M, da, 1023 
Cunha, A M, da, and Munlz^ J, 912, 
1044, 1047, 1050 
Cutler, 154 

Cutler and Crump, 523, 524, 535 
Cyanellae, relationship to host, 1010 
Cyanide, respiratory sensitivity, 376 ff 


Cyclic adaptation of Protozoa to hosts, 

933 

Cyclical variations, and regeneration, 775- 
80 

Cycloposlhiidae in mammals, 973 
Cyst, Vitality of protozoon within, 4; 

specific gravity, 79 
Cytochrome, 373 

Cytochrome-cytochrome oxidase system of 
hydrogen acceptors, 376-80 
Cytokinetic mechanism, 44 
Cytology, cytoplasmic granules a special- 
ized branch of. 111 

Cytology of cell division, materul for 
study of, 45 

Cytomicrosomes, 432; see also mitochon- 
dria 

Cytoplasm, coordination between nuclear 
and cytoplasmic division processes, 
85 f : ^ect of, and its relation to nu- 
clear constitution, 762-69 
Cytoplasmic fission, attachment an im- 
portant factor m, 73 

Cytoplasmic inclusions, 111-90; mito- 
chondria, 112-26, vacuome hypothesis, 
126-29; digestive granules, 129-32, seg- 
regation granules, 132-38; Golgi bodies, 
138-44; excretory granules, 144-30, 
Iipoid reserves, 150-53; carbohydrate 
reserves, 153-59: protein reserve bodies, 
160-66. external secretion, 166-68, 
granular complex, 168-74; continuity of 
cytoplasmic granules, 174-77, classifica- 
tion of cytoplasmic granules, 177-79, 
comparison with cells of the Metazoa, 
179 81; literature cited, 182-90, see also 
ensttet under Granules 
Czermak, 208, 217 

Dahmen, 874 

Dallasta, see Qlaueoma frontata 
Dallinger, 716 

Dangcard, P, 128, 168, 589, 613. 1032, 
1033, 1041, 1042, 1043. 1048, 1049, 
1050. 1031, 1052, 1053, 1054, 1056. 
1057, 1058, 1059, 1063, 1065, 1066, 
1067, 1070, 1073, 1074, 1075 
Daniel, 369 

Daniel and Chalkley, 56, 539 
Daniels, M L, cytoplasmic inclusions, 81, 
117, 122, 126, 141, 142, 154, 160, 161, 
162. 169, 

Darby. 527, 528. 529, 536, 541 
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Darkness, adaptation to, 291 j growth in 
relation to light and, JOdf. 

Das Gupta, 910 
Dauemodifikationen, 720, 730 
Daugherty, S9 
Davenport, 56, 279 
Davis, H. S, 911, 912 
Davis, L. J., 864, 863, 870 
Dawson, 529, 630, 791 
Dawson and Belkin, 74 
Day, H. C., contractile vacuole, 147, 407 
410, 418, 420, 422, 424, 428 
Death, cuuse o/, 4, in isolation cultures 
39 

Debaisleuar, 608 
Defaunation methods, 977 
Deflandre, 1075 

De Garis, C F., 697, 733; inheritance 
in firamecium, 762-69 
Degen, 413, 426 

Degeneration, inherited resulting from 
unfavorable conditions, 716 
Dehome, 626 

DehydeogMasfs, 372. inhibiiiod of the 
system, 38l /. 

Delafield's hematojrylin, 832 
Oelage and Herouard, 202 
De Lamater. 639 
Delano^, 86l 
Dellinger, 72, 73, 89, 91 
Dembowska, morphogenesis, 774, 775, 
777, 778, 784, 786, 790, 797, 798 
Density (specific gravity), whole organ- 
isms, 77-79; relative, of cell inclusions 
and components, 80-82 
Derived and fundamental organization, 4 
Development, studies of regeneration and, 
772 

Developmental cycle of parasite and host, 
933 

Dewey, V. C, 469 

Dextrose, value to wood-eating animals, 
971 

Diagnosis, immunological reactions used 
in, 872-76 
Dickmao, 966, 967 

Dierks, K., fibrillar system, 93, 201-4 
passim, 218, 219, 220 
Diesing, 943 

Differentiation, protoplasmic, 44 
Dtfflug/a corona, inheritance in, 724-29 
Difflugia pyriformh reincorporation, 794 


Diffraction, X-ray- and ultra-centrifuea- 
lion, 97 f. 

Digestive function of mitochondria 123 
124 


Digestive granules, 129-32; universality 
of, rejected, 172; defined, 178 
Dileptus gSgoj, EhiUiar system, 235 
Daier, V7, F., 33, 610, 611, 638. 704, 
736, 757; endomixis, 647, 649, 650, 
651, 654, 655, 656, 657, 638, 659. 
66l ; quoted, 654 

Dilution, sterilization by, 451-55; com- 
bined with migration, 460-63 
Dimitrowa, A., 407, 413, 424, 499, 335 
Dioecious races, 741 
Dtplodinrum, fibrillar system, 251-53 
Diploid parthenogenesis, 649 
Diploids, biparenta] inheritance in, 750- 
58 

Direct current, responses to, 306-10 
Division, see Cell division; Fission 
Diwald, 568. 613 
Dixon, 336, 357, 369 
Dixon and f^nnet-Clark, 317 
Dobell, 44, 158, 179, 191, 260, 376, 384, 
385, 586, 612, 715, 870. 912, 1045, 
1047 

Dobell and Jameson, 612 
Dobell and Jepps, 819 
DoBeitt, 426, 594, 636, 689. 982, 98), 
987, 1042, 1043, 1072, 1075, 1082, 
1093 

Doflein-Keichenow, ll2, 583, 636, 893 
Dogiel, 33. 619, 620, 621, 622. 634. 
688, 702, 703. 973, 978, 979, PSl. ?85, 
1015, 1024, 1044, 1045, 1046, 1030, 
1078, 1079, 1D80 

Dogiel and Fedorowa, 157, 974, 975, 981 
Dogiel and Fwrssenko, 915 
Dogiel and IsSakowa-fCeo. 70 
Dogiel and Winogradowa-Fedorowa, 976. 
977, 985 

Dorc and AfilJer, 962 
Double refraction, 95-97 
D0UV1II6, 1068 
Doyle, 116. 124. 174 
DoyJe and Haidtng, 425 


3ropkin, 929 
Pubos. 3P5 

Jufaoscq and Collin. 1069 ^ 

3uboscq and Grass^, 129f, 

155, 158, 927, lOU, 1012, 1015. 10‘«. 
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1018, 1019, 1028, 1030, 10-11, 1046, 
1079 

Dubosctj, Grass£ and Rose, 1013 
Duca, 833 

Dujardin, Felix, 208, 217, 413; quoted, 
10, 43; studies by, 11; conclusions on 
Protozoa, 12, 43; controversy with 
Ehrenberg re Infusoria, 192, 260 
Duke, 862 

Duke and Wallace, 875 
Dunihue, 130, 137, 436, 439 
Duryfe, 354, 336, 357 
Dusi, H, food, etc, influencing growth, 
477, 478, 479, 480, 481, 487, 488, 489. 
490, 491, 302, 306 
Du Toit, 878 

Dyestuffs, use in experiments, 66 
Dysentery, amoebic: and bacterial com- 
plications, 819-22 

Eaton, 830 

Ecological considerations, 4-8 
Ectoparasites, 7 

Ectoplasm (plasmagel). 47. elasticity, 87: 

contractility, 90. 91 
Eddy. 335. J42 
Edmondson, 914 
Edwards, 33, 35, 39, 313. 333 
Efimoff, Nekrassow, and Efimoff, 395 
Ehrenberg, C G, 1093, 1094, studies by. 
lli 43, 415; conclusiotts on Protozoa, 
12, 13; controversy with Dujardm re 
Infusoria, 192, 260 

fibrillar system, 200, 208, 209, 210, 216, 
217. 219 

Ehrlich and his coworkers, 869 
Eikenbetry and Waldron, 891 
E^meria sehubergt, life cycle, 573-78 
Eisenberg, E, 427, 428 
Eisenbcrg'Hambufg, 340 
Eksemplarskaja, IJI 

Elasticity, of protoplasm, 87-90: of ir- 
reversible structures, 89, shortening « 
active contraction, 90, 91, Vorttrelh, 
209ff , 21711, 258 
Electric current, effects of, 61 
Electricity, responses to, rhizopods, 305- 
20; flagellates, 320; ciliates, 321-27, 
colonial organisms, 327-32 
Elliott, A M, 360, 468, 518, 537, 540, 
542, 543 , food, etc , influencing growth. 


484, 486, 487, 490, 492, 493, 301, 302, 
303, 307 

Elliott. A M., and D. F. Johnson, 501 
Bills J. M, 145, 178; fibrillar system, 
246 

Elmassian, 1082 
Elpatiewsky, 594, 595, 1074 
Emerson, 362, 369, 371, 378, 388 
Emifc, 968. 969 
EacjrlopjeJfj Brttanmta, 891 
Encystmen^ regenerative capacity, 779 
Encystment test, 31 

Endamoeba coli {CounctlmanU lafteuri), 
life cycle, 569, 572 

Endomixis. reorganization by, 31-36; dif- 
ference between conjugation and, 36; 
nucronuciear reorganization, 646-48; 
endomictic phenomena, 648-34; autog- 
amy, 654-59; coinage of name, 657, 
periodicity, 659 f- ; genetical studies on, 
660-62; literature cited, 662-63; segre- 
gation of mating types at, 756 
Eodoparasites, 7 
Endoplasm (plasmasol), 47 
Endothelial cells, 835, 834 
Endozoic Protozoa, defined, 892 
Energy, respiration a means of studying, 
353 f ; investigations which concern the 
source of, 368-72 

Engcimann, T W., 29. 30, 34, 37. 96. 97. 
1055, 1087, on conjugation, l4, fibrillar 
system, 198, 201, 208-15 Pasiim, 217, 
221, motor responses, 273, 281, 282, 
289, 305 

Enriques. 27. 622. 630, 633. 689. 703 
Eatitmotba, pathogenicity of, 819-22 
Enterodela, 12 
Entodiniomorphina, 973 
EniaJiscns borealu, fibrillar system, 236, 
257 

Entofhipidium echint, fibrillar system, 236, 
239 

Entz, G, Jr, 525 

Entz, Gm, fibrillar systems, 208-18 pai- 
sm, 238, 259, 909. 914, 1088 
Envuonment, effect upon division and 
growth, 45, r61e in determining con- 
lugation, 700 f ; inherited degenerative 
changes resulting from unfavorable 
conditions, 716 f, inherited modifica- 
tions in form and structure, 712-23; 
variation without obvious action of 
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Environment (continued} 
diverse environments, 723.29; external, 
and regenerative behavior, 774 f. 
Enzymes, in mitochondria, 120, 123; 

synthesis of respiratory, 382-84 
Ephrussi, 64 

Ephrussi and Neukomm, 340 
Ephrussi and Rapkin, 34 
"Epibionts," 7 

Eptdiaium caudalum, EbrilJar system, 253 
EpistyVu, fibrils, 214 
Epstein, 899, 1033, 1045, 1046, 1054, 
1057, 1069 

Erdmann, 154. 323, 524, 526, 530, 649, 
659, 660, 738 

Erdmann and Woodruff, 649, 657 
Erythrocytes, 835 
Estabrook, 521, 522, 323. 526 
Euciliata, parasitic, 1083 f 
Euglena, responses to light, 280-90 
Euglenids, free-living and symbiotic, 
903 ff. 

Euplotes, reorganization, 23, 24; fibnilat 
systems (structuraf analysis, 204-8, inter- 
pretation, 221-24, conclusions, 257 ff.); 
sexuality, and fertilization, 618, 619, 
620, 621, 622, 626, 627, 628, 629, 
632, 633, 634, 636, 637, 666. 696, 
698, 700, 703 

Eupotenon pernix, fibrillar system, 238, 
240 

Evans, T C, 357 
Everts, 208 

Ewies and Speakman, 89 
Excretory function of contractile vacuole, 
422 ff., 442 

Excretozy granules, 144-50, 405, 440; 
mitochondria associated with, 124; uni- 
versality of, reiccted, 173, defined, 178 
Existence, struggle for, 553 f. 

Exogamy, differences between autogamy 
and, 606 f 

Extension and retcaction, see ContrscUlity 
External secretion, 166-68 

Fabrea saUna, fibrillar system, 246 
Fabre-Domergue, 916, 936, 937 
Facultative parasitism, defined, 895; lef 
also Parasitism 
Falaschini, 977, 986 
Falck. 962 

urn, 893, 977 
'340 


Fats, see Lipoids 

Faunules, distributional host relationships 
and host-specificity in representative 
symbiotic, 894, 917-29; of sea urchins, 
894, 919-23; of termites and CryptO' 
cercus, 894, 923-29 

Faurfi-Fremiet, 43, 64, 74, 75, 76, 84, 
90, 112, 115, 116, 118 120, 122, 146, 
148, 160, 166, 167, 175, 180, 4I0, 

419, 437, 526, 527, 534, 649, 805, 

807, 934, 1021, 1022, 1079 

Faur6-Fremiet, L6on, Mayer, and Plantefol, 
394 

Faure-Ffcmiet, Mayer, Schaeffer, 127 

Favella, fibrillar system, 253 

Fenn, 354. 357 

Fenyvessy, von, and Reiner, respiration, 
359, 362, 366. 371, 378, 388, 389, 

390 

Fcrber, 974, 975, 980, 982, 983, 984, 
985 

Ferber and Winogradowa-Fedorowa, 976 
984 

Ferment theory of the xacuome, 127 

Fetmof, 610, 654 

Fertilization in Metazoa, 583 f 

Fertilization in Protozoa, 583-645 ■ copu- 
lation, 584-606; autogamy, 606-11} 
zygotic meiosis, 611-14; significance, 
614-17; conjugation, 617-23, 37; mac- 
ronucleus during conjugation, 623 f-} 
conjugant meiosis, 624-39; literature 


cited, 639-45 
Fetter, 51, 53. 79 

Feulgcn hydrolysis, 18, 21 
Fibers, elasticity, 90. contraction, 90, 92 
Fibrillar systems in ciliates, 191-270; ex- 
amples. 193-228; structural analysis, 
193-215, 228-57; Paramecium, 193- 
200, 224-28; Holotricha, 193 ff. 228- 
44 Heterotricha, 200 ff , 244-51 ; 
for. 200-204, 218-21; Hypotneha, 

204 fi. 255 ff., Euplotes, 204-8, 221-24, 
VortMU, 208.15, OlS'lS. 
inlenrctalioo, 215-28, 228-57; OI,|.. 
tridia- 251-54; conclusions, Z3/n. 

Ire' study. 261; literature 


cited, 262-70 
iroblasts, defined, 834 
idlay and Brown, 850 
le, 532, 542 

iley, 128, 135. 136, 137 
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Fisher, 47 

Fission, asexual reproduction in alternat- 
ing binary and multiple, 569-71 
Fission, cytoplasmic: attachment an im- 
portant factor in, 73 
FiUpalrick, 1040, 1047 
Fivciskaja, 153, 1035, 1036, 1037 
Fixation mechanisms and habits, 71-77, 
930 ff, 944, 948, 949 
Fixation of complement lest, 873 ff. 

Fixed material, nature of, 47 
Fiahelluh, survey of functions having 
granular basis, l68-74 fassm 
Flagella, used as o/gans of attachment. 

74; contraction, 93 f. 

Flagellate responses to electricity, 370 
Flagellate responses to light, 280-93; 
shock reaction and aggregation, 281; 
orientation, 292-87; v/ave length and 
stimulating efficiency, 287-90, 295; kin- 
etic responses, 290; adaptation to dark, 
291, to light, 292-95 
Flagellates, reorganization, 24 iT.; division 
apparently adequate for, 34; adhesive- 
ness, 74, 930 ff.; color, 83; copulation, 
585 ff ; sexuality, 566-87 ; bipacental in- 
heritance in haploidi, 732-40; develop- 
ment in faunules of termites and Cryp- 
ioeettus, 894, 923-29; relationship be- 
tween them, 894, 951-73, only free- 
living, on which bacteria have been 
repotted, lOU; of termites, Stbizo- 
mycctes m, 1013, 1014, 1015, 1027-32 
Flathet, 423 

Flotation, devices aiding, 77 
Fo4, loll 
Fockc, 1086 

Foettingeriidac, 956, 959 
Fol, 1090, 1092 

Folger, H T , responses to light, 274 ff 
Food, effect on rumen ciUites, 974, 975, 

Food and feeding habits, use of cultares, 
14 

Food requirements and other factors in- 
fluencing growth of Protozoa m pure 
cultures, 475-516; of Protozoa, 476-78, 
phototrophic nutrition, 477, 478-82, 
heterotrophic nutrition, 477, 482 87, 
trophic specialization, 487-89, specific 
growth factors, or vitamins, 489-93, 
growth stimulants, 493-95, growth in 
oitiures as a population picblem, 495- 


97; initial population, 497-99; growth 
ia relation to waste products, 499 f.; 
growth in relation to food concentration, 
500 f,; growth in relation to pH of the 
medium, 501-3; oxygen relationships, 
503 f.; the redox potential, 50 1 f ; 
growth in relation to temperature, 
505 f.; growth in relation to light and 
dailmess, 506f.: acclimatization, 507; 
literature cited, 507-16; see also Nutri- 
tion 

Food vacuole, permeability of, 69-71 
Foraminifera, copulation, 596 ff. 

Form, inherited environmental modifica- 
tions in structure and, 721-23 
Fortesl. 208 

Fortner, 93. 420, 428, 791, 1027 
Fosse, 423 
Foulke, 907 

Fragments, behavior of. grafting and re- 
incorporation, 793-97 
Fran;i, 1019, 1028 
Fredettkse, 59. 84 

Free-1iving and symbiotic Protozoa, sys- 
tematically related, 902-17 
Ftei, 375 

Fresh-water Protozoa, classification on an 
ecological basis, 5 
Frey-Wysshng, 97 
Friedemann. 385 
Frisch, 150. 168, 428 
TiotiiOnta, fibrils, 193, 225 
Ffosch, 463 
Frye and Meleney, 822 
Fuhtmann, 932 
Fulton, 932 

Fundamental and derived organization, 4 
Fungi, cellulose decomposition, 962 f , 

967 

Fuc^sqo, 458 
FumetiJko, 809, 810 

F/uf/om»-Uke rods adherent full length, 
1012-15 

Fusion of cells. 35 

Galadpeff, 660 
Galileo, 9 

GaWamc tutrenl, responses to, 306-10 
Gamete broods, 33, differentiation, 35 f 
Gamete nuclei, sex differences between, 
701 f , significance of diversities be- 
tween, and between conjugants, 703 6 
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Gametes, kinds of differences observed ia 
ChUmidcmonai, 6(57-71; morpholo^'cal 
differences, 667; functional differences, 
667; physiologial differences, 668-71; 
nature of physiological differences be- 
tween, in Chlam-idomonii, 671-78 
Gametic meiosis and fertilization, 384- 
601 

Gamogamy, term, 3S4 

Ganapati and Aiyar, 1079, 1081, 1082 

Garnjobst, 780, 789 

Garrod, L. P., 333 

Gas analysis, 334, 336 

Gas bubbles, 77 

Gases, evolution of, other than CO.-, 367 f. 
Gassovsky, 1085 
Gasttiolar reaction, term, 132 
Gastriole, term, 129; digestion associated 
with, 172, 178 
Gatenby, 133, 139, 143 
Gause, G F, 476; growth, 528, 547, 548, 
349, 550, 351, 533, 534 
Gaw, 60 
Gay. 839 

Geiger, Kligler, and Comaroff, 339 
Geiman, 911 
Geise and Taylor, 476 
Geitler, 703, 1066, 1067 
Gel, compared with solid, 50 
Gelei, Gabor von, fibrillar system, 198 
Gelei, J von, 69, 145. 146, 147. 409, 
419, 423, 439, 649, fibrillar system, 
193-99, 202, 204, 206, 219, 220. 224- 
28, 238 

Generation, spontaneous: history and solu- 
tion of problem, 8 
Genetic constitution, defined, 710 
Genetic materials, essential properties, 710 
Genetics of the Protozoa (Jennings), 710, 
712, 716, 717, 721, 752 
Georgevitch, 1030, 1044, 1073, 1074 
Gerard, 378 

Gerard and Hartline, 334, 358 
Gerard and Hyman, 376 
Gerstein, 328, 529 
Ghosh. 898 
Giard, 89? 

Gicklhorn, 903 
Giersberg, 53 

Giese, 45, 542, 690, 696, 698 
Giese and Arkoosh, 690, 696 
Gilman, 690, 695, 698, 700 
Gingrich, 844, 848, 851 


Gitter, diagram, 197 
Gladstone e/ al, 539 
Glaser, R. W. and Coda, N. A , cultures, 
458-60, 463, 472, 478, 481, 484 485 
486 

Glaucoma (DaJlasia) frontata, divisions, 
31, 32, 35; fibrillar system, 233 
Glaucoma pynjomis, parasitism, 895 ff. 
Gfocker and Reuss, 60 
Glutathione, 121, 125, 373 
Glycogen, formation of, 155; differenti- 
ated from paraglycogcn. 157; decrease 
and storage, 159; deposits by rumen 
ciliates, 981 , 

Glycolysis, measurement of, 385 f.; oc- 
currence of anaerobiosis and, 396-90 
Gonnert, 1064, 1065, 1084, 1088, 1089 
Goetsch, 927 

Goetsch and Scheun'ng, 1010 
Goidics, 1042 
Goldman, 836 
Goldschmidt, 586 
Golgi, 847 

Goigt apparatus, and contractile vacuole, 
431*41, 442; general nature of, 431 ff ; 
presence in all cells, 432; usual form, 
441, 442; Jink in kinship bet^’cen all 
cells apparently establish^. 443; simi- 
larity in reaction of protozoan and meta- 
zoan, 443 

Golgi bodies, 138-44, 145, 147; vacoome 
and, different aspects of same thing, 
126; structures included, 138; objec- 
tive criteria used in identification of, 
138ff.; not universally self-perpetuat- 
ing and permanent, 142; only truly 
ob/ective criteria, 143; universality of, 
rejected, 170, 173, 175: compared with 
hpoid bodies. 170; defined, 177; perm- 
anence, 181 
Gonder, 1071, 1072 
Gontum, responses to light, 288, 303 
Gordon, 520 
Gorosdiankin, 589 
Gould, 1026 
Gourret and Roeser, 1023 
Gradiwts, physiological, 802-4 
Graff, 913 , , • r nf 

Grafting and reincorporation: behavior or 
fnpncnts, 793-97 


cytoplasmic. 111-90 
7 der Cytoplasmic inclusions) , morpno 
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was that of Jensen (1893), who attempted to determine the energ)* rcia* 
tions of the movement of P. aurelia. He obtained the value of 1.25 by 
suspending the organisms in solutions of potassium carbonate, a proce- 
dure which gave too high values because of excessive shrinkage, due to 
osmotic pressure. Later PJatt (1899) suspended killed or anaesthetized 
Paraniecium and Spirostomtim in solutions of gum arabic and found 
their specific gravit)’ to be 1.017. Lyon (1905) centrifuged living Para- 
mecium in solutions of gum arable and obtained 1.0-18 or 1.0-19. Tlu's 
was repeated by Kanda (1914, 1918), 'vlio finally arrived at a value of 
1.0382 to 1.0393 for Paraniecium and 1.028 for Spirostomum. Fetter 
(1926) utilized approximately the same value, 1 038, which she ob- 
tained by centrifuging Paramecium in sugar solutions, in calculating 
the protoplasmic viscosity of that form. 

Leontjew (1927) has determined the density of various Protozoa 
{Vuligo, ^temonuis, slime molds; Naeg/eria, an amoeba: and Duiialiella, 
a flagellate) to be 1.020 to 1 065 Some of his readings on Puligo varians, 
obtained with a micropyknomctcf, arc interesting enough to be men- 
tioned in detail in moist weather the density was 1.016; in dt)*, 1.0 fO, 
and 11 hours before spore formation, 1.065 

HeiJbrunn (1929a, 1929b) used 1 03 as the specific gravity of the 
protoplasm m his studies on viscosity of A. duha. Motile amoebae 
{Kaegleria') ha\e a density of 1 013, according to Lcontjew (1926a), 
and c)>ts 1.060 to 1.070 (Joscliida, 1920, cited by Lcontjew, 1927); 
c)’sts of Ilar/maneJla b)altr.a. a soil amoeba, have a specific gravity of 
1 081 (Allison, 192-1). 

It 1 $, of course, generally recognized that the protoplasm of cnc)'$tcd 
Protozoa contains less svatcr than that of active forms. Allison (1921) 
determined the specific gravity of cysts of ColpoJa by the time required 
to fall through w atcr. 1 Ic finds tlut four-day C)“sts averaging -lO.l microns 
in diameter, ha\c a density of 1.012; while twenty-day qsls, averaging 
25.1 microns, have a density of 1 06l. Similar results were found for 
c) sts of Gofioitomum. Tlie decrease m size and increase m specific grav- 
ity are apparcnfl) caused by «atcr loss. 

llic specific gravity of protoplasm other than that of Prtvtozoa has 
iKcn found to sar)* from alxiut 1.02 to I 08 . ssuh average values aK>jt 
1 Ol5. TJic puldiCJtion of PfeilTcr (1951) gives a resume of the meth- 
ods and results of such studies. 
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Hall, R. P., and Loefer, J. B, 128, 166, 
167, 482, 483, 500, 535 
Hall, R P., and Nigrelh, R. F, 115 130 
131, 140 

Hall, R. P., and Schoenborn, H W., 477, 
478, 479, 482, 490, 498, 499, 543 
Hall, R. P., and his associates, 126, 136 
518 

Hall, S R , 905, 906, 907 
Halsey, 530 

Hamm, Ludwig, spermatozoa discovered 
by, 11 

Hammett, 543 
Hammond, E. C, 537, 548 
Hammond, J. C, 227 
Hance, 426 

Haploids, biparental inheritance in, 732- 
40 

Uaptophtya, accessory bodies from, 179; 

fibrillar system, 240, 242 
Hardy, 47, 5I8 

Hargitt, G T., and Fray, W W., cultures, 
452 f., 454, 533, 537 
Harrington and Learning, 277 
Hartman, E, 844, 846, 851 
Hartmann, M., 587, 594, 746, 785, 798, 
799, 1094; sexuality, 666-86 pasjm, 
704, 705 

Hartmann, M , and Chagas, C , 25 
Hartmano, AL, and Nagler, K, 595, 595, 
596, 613 

Hartog, 426, 1089 
Harvey, E. B , 58, 71, 78, 426, 430 
Harvey. E N, 58, 60, 64, 80, 363 
Harvey, E N, and Danielli, j F., 64 
Harvey, E. N., and Marsland, D A , 63, 
80, 95 

Haswell, 904 
Haupt, 891 

Haye, contractile vacuole, 148, 406, 407, 
409, 410. 418, 419, 420 
Hayes, 113, 119 
Hay infusion, 15 
Hazard, 950 

Heat as a bactericidal agent, 464 
Heavy water, effect of, 60 
Hegerty, 530 

Hegner, 796. 844, 891, 893, 903, 933 
Hegner and Andrews, 893 
Hegner and Eskridge, 846 
Hegner and Hewitt, 846, 851 
Heidenhain's iron-alum-hematoxylin, 419 
Heidenreich, 944, 945, 946, 947, 948, 949, 
952 


Heilbfunn, L. V., 309, 344; protoplasm, 
46, 48, 51, 52, 53, 55, 56, 58, 59, 63. 
71, 79, 80, 152; quoted, 111 
Heilbrunn, L. V., and Daugherty, K 53 
54, 60, 153, 319 

Heilbrunn, L. V., and Mazia, D , 60 
Hclly-Maximow’s Zenker formol, 832 
Hcmalochrome, 83 

Hemicellulose, ophryoscoledn identified 
as, 157 

Hemixis and autogamy, 654 ff. 
Hemocytoblasts, 835, 836 
Hendee, 967 

Henderson, J C , 927, 963 
Henderson, V. E , 59 
Henry, Dora P, 569 
Henry, X , 876 
Hcntschel, 921 

Herbivorous mammals, cillates in, 973 f 
Herfs, A , 427, 430 
Herrick and Cross, 855 
Hettig, M., Taliaferro, W. H , and 
Schwartz, B., 891, 894 
Hertwig, O, 892 

Hertwig, R., 160, 566, 598, 626, 649, 701, 
795, 1083, 1089, 1090. 1091, 1092 
Hesse, 1040 

Heteroautotfophic nutrition, 477, 482 f 
Heterogamy, term, 584 
HeteromesoCfophic nutrition, 477, 483 
Heterometatrophic nutrition, 447, 483-87 
Heterophils, 835 

Heterotn’cha, fibrillar systems, 244-51; 
also Stentor 
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hlastigophora, free-living and symbiofic, 
902-13, Schizomycetes oa, JDlO-24' 
Schizomycetes in, 1030-32 
Mattes, 1041, 1042, 1043, 1048, 1050, 
lOM- 1052. 1053. 1054, 1056, 1057, 


1058, 1064 


Mattick «t al , 520 


Mansour and Mansour-Bek, 961, 962, 963, Matubayasj, 912 

5>65 Maturity and immaturity, sexual, n^t. 


Manteufel, 861 

Manusardi, 985 

Manwell, 627, 649, 848, 878 

Manwell and Goldstein, 823, 848 

Marchand, 833, 836 

Margolin, 976 

Marrack, 838 


29, 413, 528, 537, 

0 922 946, 1087; fibrillar system, 
2, 198. 205. 208. 21^* 2^^ 
ization, 605. 614.618. «1. 624. 626, 
i, 636, sexuality, 690, 696, 699, • 
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system as due to conccntMtion of, 
reserves, lJO-53, 173; boundary be- 
tween reserve and active, 151. rnJer- 
mediafe iipoid bodies, 1 31, 178, visible, 
1}2; compared with Golfii bodies. 170 
thon, 118<7, II9. 139 
lister, 9, }96 

literature cited. 39-/2, 98-UO, 182-90. 
262-70, 344-31, 397-403, 443-47, 473 f, 
50M6, 334 6/, 381 f. 639-15. 662 65. 
706-9, 769-71, filM7, 827-29, 878-89, 
987-1008, 1093-1113 

"Liltte animals" of Leeuwenhoek, 10, 191 
Littoral cells, 833 
Liver cells, plasmos/n from, 87 
Lloyd, 67, 422 
Lloyd and Seartb, 411 
Locomotion, relation between rate of, and 
H-inn concentration, 334, 335, 356 /f, 
ii\ 

Loeb, J, muscle-tonus, or tropism, theorv, 
282 

I*tb, ] , and Budgett, S P. 5U 324, 332 
Lotb , ) , and Maxwell, S S , 289 
Loeb, L., 74 

Lorfer, J B, 525, 338. 340, 542. 543. 
food, etc, influencing growth, 476, 477, 
478. 480, 481, 482. 494. 485. 486, 487. 
495, 501, 502, 507 
loeier, J. B. and Hall, R P, 481 
Longevity, faaorj influencing. 16-18, 
38 f.; division processes inadequate to 
account for, 28, of cihace's protoplasm, 
34 

Loofbourow and Dyer, 519 

Loomis, 38 

Looper, 74, 788, 796 

Lophomo^ai, reorganization lo, 26, 27 

Lorando and Sotiriades, 850 

LotVa, 533 

Loune, 834, 844 

Loufie and O’COnnor, S69 

Lowe, 847 

Lucas, K, 324; fiorillar system, 247 

Lucas, M S , 900. 922 

Luce, 61, 306 

Ludc. and Shwss, 464 

Ludford, 155 

Ludioff. 324, 323, 326, 531 
Ludwig, W,, 77, 78, 425, 793 
Lund, E E, 968, 970, 971; fibrillar sys- 
tem, 198 f., 224, 255 

Lund, E J. S4, 86, 774, 775, 7S2, 792. 


801; respiratory metabolism, 333, 362, 
363. 365. 376 

Lund, E J, and Logan, G A , 71, 7S, 332 
Lun», 305, 800 
Lutr and Splendore, 1078 
Luyet and Cehcnio, 58. 67 
twoff. A.. 74, 476, 482, 30/. 896. 898, 
B99, 1044, 1045, 1047, 1048, 1051. 
1033, 1058; respiratory metabolism, 
360. 562, 366, 367. 371, 377. 578, 379. 
382, 383, 384, 388. 390, food, etc., in- 
fluencing growth, 477, 479, 480, 483, 
484. 485, 486. 491. 493, 505 
LwoflT, A, and Dusi. H, food, etc, in- 
fluencing gcowfth, 477, 482, 483, 4 b4, 
487. 490, 491. 543 
Lw'off. A . and Lederer, E , 4S2, 493 
Lwoff. A , and Lwoff, M , 402 
Lwoff, A , and Provajoli, L, 4S3, 485, 
Lwofl, A , and Roukhelman, Madia, 425, 

484. 485, 499 

Lwofl, M, respiratory mctaboiism 362, 
577. 378. 379. 380, }8l, 383, 588, food, 
etc, influencing growth, 477, 478, 484, 

485. 491, 492. 493 

lwoff, M. and lwofl, A, 478, 484. 487 
Lymph, cells, 834 f 
lymphocytes, 835, 816 
Lymphoid cells, 835 f 
Lymphoid macrophage system, 835, 837 
Lynch. }. £, 113, 1I4, 119, 126, 136, 
145. 732, 788, 919, 921. 923. fibnJJar 
system, 236, 239, 243 
Lynch, J E , and Noble, A E , 1088 
Lyon. 79. 332 

Lysin and opsonin, 858, 861 

Mac Arthur, 898 
McCay, 544 

MfOendon, 80, 309, 332 
Afcaung. 384 
McCoy. S6l 

McDonald, fibrillar system, 244 
MacDowgall. M S, 27, 542, 622, 623, 
650. 631, 632. 633. 634, 633, 637, 638, 
647, fibnllar system, 229, 231 
McFarland. 891 

h&dkinnon, D L, 96, 911, 1053 
Mackmnon, D L , and VI4$, F , 84, 96, 97 
Macfcinnon, D L., and Ray, H N , 1079, 
1081 

McLay, 830 
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Mjassnikowa, 942 

Nfoewus, F., sexuality, 6S6~83, 705: cri- 
tique of works of, on Chlam-iiomonas, 
684-87; inheritance, 710, 722, 723, 732, 
733, 734, 736, 738. 739, 740, 742, 743, 
744, 745, 746. 747, 748, 749, 750 
Mohler, Eichhorn, and Buck, 874 
Afo/ina, 912 
WoJisch, 1074 
Mond. J., 538, 544, 531 
Monkeys, malarial infection and immu- 
nity, u-nh plates, 843, 846-54 
Mortocjt/ii, 6QI f. 

Monocytes, 833 
Monod, 8O3 
Monoecious races, 742 
Afontalentj, 963, 966, 970, 971 
Moody, 791, 796 
Moore, A R , 93, 332 
Moore, E. L, 649, 777, 779. 780, 782, 
783, 788. 790, 911, 912; quoted, 787 
Moore, fmogene, 4io, 420, 438 
Morea, 54o, 34i 
Afor&in, de, 933 

Morgan. T H. 704, 785. 786, 797 
MoiJta and Qiambers, 52, 67, 69 
Motoff, 912 

bfofphogcnesis. Protozoa in connection 
with problems of, 772-817; physiologi- 
cal regeneration, 773 (■; some factors 
in tegeneration, 774-93. behavior of 
fragments: grafting and re/ncorporation, 
793-97; regeneration and divi»ion. 797- 
801; polarity changes and protoplasmic 
streaming, 801 f ; physiological gradi- 
ents, 802-4 ; regeneration in colonial 
forms, 804-11; literature cited, 811-17 
Morphological membranes, 414, 4J8, 419, 
421 

Morphology, adaptive host relationships 
in life history and, 929-60 
Motor organelles, composite; separation 
into their components, 76 
Motor response in unicellular animals, 
271-351; to light, 272-305; to elec- 
tricity, 305-32, to chemicals, 333-44; 
literature cited, 344-51 
Mottram, 543 

Molds, cellulose decomposition, 967 
Mowry and Becker, 974, 973, 976, 983, 
985 

Mueller, 494 
Muller. 1034, 1D39 


Muller, O. F., studies by, 11, 43; class!- 
ncafion, ll; observation of conjugation 
11, 13 

Muller, R. H, 319 
Afull/gan, 843, 846 
Mulligan and Sinton, 848 
Afulsow, 601, 602, 611, 689 
Afunidi school of profozodlogists, 566 
Muscle, stalk, 208, 216 
Muscle-tonus Ibcoiy, Loeb’s, 232 
Afutualism, inclusion in term symbiosis, 
891; defined, 892; physiological host 
relationships illustrative of commensal- 
ism and, 961-87 
Afycloid cells, 833 f. 

Myers, 394, 597, 1095 
Myoncmes, 94; of Sfetifor, 201 ff , 218 fi, 
258, 261 


Nadler, 62, 83. 88, 773 
Nagler, 27, 1032. 1042, 1049 
Nahm, 181 
Napier, 875 

Narcotics, effects of, 59; responses of 
S/eKter to, 220 

Nassonov, D., contractile vacuole and 
Golgi apparatus, 69, 139, 142, 144, 145, 
146, 147, 148, 410, 411, 419, 420, 431, 
433-35, 438, 439. 443 
Nassonov-Bowen theory re Golgi bodies 
and secretion, 144 
Afauck and Malamos, 848 
Naville, fertiliration, 576, 602, 607, 608, 
609, 611 
Ncchelcs, 362 

Needham, Joseph, 9, 90, 372, 390, 525 
Needham, Joseph, and Bocll, E. J , 354, 
338 

Needham, Joseph, and Needham, D > 


51, 52, 62, 336 
Nelson, 586, 621, 635 
Nemat^e worms, parasitism, 1094 
Neporojny and Yakimoff, 870 
Nctesheimer, E R., 33; fibnllar 
201-4 passim, 218, 219, 220, 225, 591, 
1089, 1093 
Nerost, 324 
Neumann, 850 


Neuschloss. 720 

Ncntnl red, segregalion of, bt '1 >?<■'* “f 

Slh Golgi todies. 

Amoeba. 170; granule, defined, 178 
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Maupasian Hfc q’cle, mating types in reJa- 

lion to, 699 f. 

Maximow, 832. 833. 836. 837, 839 
May, 928 
Mayer, 1044 
^faye^’s hemalum, 419 
Measurement of growth, methods, 317*20 
Mechanical agitation, effect on consistency, 
47, 38 

Afechanical support, fibrils, 19<ff., 238 
Meiosis, gametic, 384*601: aygotic, 611* 
14; conjugant, 624-39 (see also sender 


o **, 0 ^ 3 , 0/-1 

Jfembranes, cell, 62, 64*66, 69, nuclear, 
66 f , presence or absence of. surround- 
ing contractile vacuoles, 67. 415-21, 
441; division into two types, 414, 
physiological, 4i4 ff ; morphologial, or 
permanent, 4l4, 418, 419, 421 
Menendea, 878 
Menon tt al , 873 

Mercier, 1033, 1046, 1034, 1036, 1057 
Mercierand Poisson, 893, 900 
Merton, 86, 219, 342 
Mesenchyreut cells, 833; r6le in inltam- 

matron, 836 
^fesnil, 1080 
Mesnil and Brimont, 870 
^^esosaprobIc type, 3 
Messutiev, 63l 
Mestre, 519 

Metabolic influerice, fibrillar complex, 258 
bfetabohe waste products, 422 
Metabolism, activity and changes with, l8- 
21, 33; see alio Analrobic, Basal, and 
Respiratory, metabolism 
Metachromatic granules, 160, 162, l65 
Metallic impregnation methods, in iden- 
tification of Golgi bodies, 138 
Metalnikov, 653 

Metazoa, comparison between metazoan 
and protozoan cells. 44, 179-81; Golgi 
bodies in cells, I40, 143, differences 
between protozoan and metazoan or- 
ganization, 191, 260, life cycles of Pro- 
tozoa and, 565 ff , 581 ; analogies rn sex 
phenomena between Protozoa and, 
383f, 600; as parasites in Protozoa, 
1010. 1093*95 


Metcalf, M M, 33, 69, 115, 405, 406, 
409. 435, 391, 893 

Mctschnilcoff, E, 208, 836, 1033, 1036, 
1086 

MetopuS rheumlabens, fibrillar system, 
247 

Meycn, 12, 4l3 
Meyer, A, 219 
M^r, S. L , 950 
Meyerhof, quotient, 386, 389 
Meyers, E, I60, J6I 
bfeycrs, E ^ 535 

Micfodissection apparatus in study of 
structure, 32 

"Microgtaphica" (Hoolec), 9 
Micromanometer, 355; Cartesian diver 
ultramicromanometer, 358 
Micronucleus during reorganization, 28. 

29, i5fi. 

Microphages, 836 

Microscope, discovery and development of, 
9 

Migration, sterilization by, 455*60 1 com- 
bined with dilution, 4^*63 
hfiller, 118, 705 
Mills, 540 
bfiloievic, 604 
Milovidov. 161 
Minchift. 583, 78? 

Minden, 1040, 1017, 1052, 1063; quoted, 
1057 

bfinkiewia, 620 

Minnesota, University of, study of Amoeba 
prpseut, 592 

Mitchell, 539, 1042, 1048. 1049, 1030. 

1051, 1052, 1058, 1073 
Mitochondria, 112-26; identification of, 
112, 116. shape, 113; distribution, 115; 
supposed universality and permanence 
of, 116, 123, 432, composition, 118, 
cellular respiration, 121, 122; functions 
ascribed to, 122 ff ; not a homogeneous 
group, 126; tnosphologial relationship 
between paraglycogen and, 135. chro- 
rntdia associated with, 160, 161; uni- 
versality of, rejected, no, 175, 174, 
function of carbohydrate storage accom- 
plished by, 173; defined, 177; perma- 
nency 181; terms for, 432, relationship 
to Golgi apparatus, 432, 437 
Mitotic medianism, 44 
Mi^shita, Y., 620, 621, 944, 957. 1025 
Mijuno. F, 521. 522, 526 
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Relative specific gravity of cell inclusions and components. — It has 
long been known that the various inclusions of protozoan cells are of 
different specific gravities. In centrifuging cultures to obtain large num- 
bers of organisms for fixation previous to morphological studies, it is 
often noticed that certain crystals have been displaced centrifugally. Mc- 
Clendon (1909) was one of the earliest workers to fix and stain Parame- 
cium after long-continued centrifuging; he found that the crystals and 
nucleus were displaced centrifugally. Heilbrunn (1928) mentions that 
a centrifuged Euglena loses its spindle-shaped contour and becomes 
spherical, with the granular inclusions packed at the centrifugal end. 
The same author (Heilbrunn, 1929b) has used the speed of movements 
of crystals centrifugally through the cytoplasm of A. dubia to estimate 
the absolute viscosity of the protoplasm; the specific gravity of the 
crystals was estimated to be approximately 1.10. E. N. Harvey (1931) 
records that the crystals of A. dubia fall down so rapidly that their 
velocity can hardly be determined m the microscope-centrifuge; and 
that the crystals of Paramecium were rapidly thrown down, as was the 
nucleus. He was also able to cleave living Stentor into two parts in the 
microscope-centrifuge; the lighter, oral half contained none of the 
Zobchlorellae which had been moved into the basal part. E. N. Harvey 
and Marsland (1932) observed the movement of cytoplasmic particles 
through the protoplasm of A. dubia and found them to be layered out in 
the following order: coarse granules and crystals, most centrifugal; nu- 
cleus, a visibly empty zone, a zone of fine granules, and, most centripetal, 
the contractile vacuole. Mast and Doyle (1935b) have recorded as 
follows the relative specific gravities of the various cytoplasmic com- 
ponents in A. proteus, from centrifugal to centripetal, refractive bodies, 
beta granules (mitochondria) and food vacuoles containing little or no 
fat, nucleus and food vacuoles containing much fat, hyaline protoplasm, 
contractile vacuole, crystal vacuoles without crystals, and fat globules. 
The position of the crystal vacuoles varies with the size of the included 
crystals: those with large crystals are heavy and move centrifugally in 
the centrifuge, those with small crystals are lighter The small alpha 
granules, which are about 0.25 micron in diameter, are not layered out. 
All the refractive bodies, a large proportion of the crystals, and all the 
fat may be removed, with no injurious effects, from a centrifuged 
amoeba by cutting off the light and heavy ends. However, removal of 
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l^ew International Enc)clop<tJij, 891 
N/f, 929, 920 
Nielsen, 320 
Nieschuh, 906 
Nieschuh and Bos, 866, 870 
Nieschulz and Wawo-Roentoe, 870 
Nigrelli. 116, 134, 133. 136 
Nigrelh and Hall, 433 
Nirenstein, 428 

NiJrogen, source of, 972 ; ciliate, 984 
Noble, 376 

Noller, 1044, 1043, 1046, 1047 
Noller and BuHgereit, 912 
Noguchi, 877 

Noland, 331, 391, 621, 623, 629, 637, 688 
Novy, 371 

Novy, Roehm, and Soule, 336 
Nowakowski, 1063 
No^ikoff, 423 

Nuclear and cytoplasmic division proc- 
esses, coSrdination between, 83 f 
Nuclear membrane, permeability, 66 f 
Nuclear purification, 21 ff. 

Nuclear reorganization processes, 21 ff, 
35 ff. 

Nuclei, chtomidul origin doubted, 594. 
two kinds in ciliates, 687, gamete dif- 
ferentiation, 701, 703, effect of cyto- 
plasm and its relation to, 762-69. m 
regeneration, 787-93; of Tnehonympha, 
parasithation, 1039-63 
NueJeophaga, and Spaerila, 1040-59, his- 
torical account and distribution, 1040- 
47; m free-living Protozoa, 1040, 1043; 
m endozoic Protozoa, 1046 f ; life his- 
tory and structure, 1053-57; effect on 
host. 1058 f. 

Nussbaum, 787 

Nutrition, and growth, 537-44 {tee alto 
Food), effect on resistance, 826 f ; of 
wood-eating animals, 961-75, effect 
upon rumen ciJwtes, 974, 975. 985 
Nyclotherus, fibrillar system, 248-50 

Obligate parasites, 895 
Oehler, 458, 463. 465, 469, 475 
Ogata, 455 
Okada, 795 

Oligochaeta, host of Asfomata, 946 
Oligosaprobic type, 5 
Oligotricha, fibrillar systems, 251-54 
Oligotrichida, sexuality, 688 
Ohphant, K, 54, 57, 322, 326, 344 


Oogamy, term, 584 

Opah/M, Kgtepition bodies, 232-35; sur- 
vey of functions having granular basis, 
1^-75 passim 

Opalinopsidae, 956, 960 
Ophrjocystit tnesnih, 603, 604 
Ophryoscolecidae in ruminants, 973, 977- 
82 pjsttm 

Ophtyoscolccm. 157 
Oppcnheimer, 966 
Opsonin and fysin, 858, 861 
Optical properties of protoplasm, 82-84 
Organic structure, disclosure of cellularity 
dependent upon analysis of, 191, 260 
Organisms living on and in Protozoa, 
1009-1113 {.tee entries under Parasites 
of Protozoa) 

Organization, derived and fundamental, 4 
Orientation, in light, 279, 282-87, 295, 
300-503; electricity. 328 
Oshima, 965 

Osmic acid methods, m identification of 
Golgi bodies, 139, 140 
Osmiophtlic structures, 144-50, 438 f, 
440 

Osmotic pressure within cell, regulation 
of. 426 ff 

Ostetud, 478, 479, 480, 483 
Ostwald, 314 
Owen, 13 

Owens and Bensley, 139 
Oxidase, 373, detection of, 384 
Oxidation-reduetioa potential tJ respira- 
tion and growth, 394-96 
Oxygen, effect on anaerobes, 590 94, on 
aerobes, 394, relationships, 503 f , ef- 
fect upon growth, 503, 538; O'eytrtcha, 
fibnllar system, 255 

Pacinotti, 388 
Packard, 60 

Panlijj. C F A. 52, 53, 56, 59. 90, 
amo^id response, 273, 315, 341 
Pataglycogen, formation of, 155, morpho- 
logical relationship between mitochon- 
dria and, 155; differentiated from 
glycogen, 157, decrease and storage, 
159 

Parameeium, physical properties of proto- 
plasm, 51, 55. 57, 60-82 passm, 86, 88, 
91, 97; fiibnllar systems, 193-200, 224- 
28. 257 ff , responses to electricity, 321- 
27 pawm, to chemicals, 342-44; life 
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Paramecium (continued) 
cycle, 580 f.; fertilization, 588, 610, 
615, 616, 617, 626, 636; sexuality in 
other ciliates and, 687-706; heritable 
effects of conjugation, 762-69; regen- 
eration, 774 ff.. 793, 798, 799, 802 
Paramecium aurelia, Yale 33 year old cul- 
ture, 615, 653, 654, 659, 660, 661; 
Johns Hopkins stock R, 613; autogamy, 
654 ff ; inheritance of mating type in, 
753-58; ice also Paramecium 
Paramecium bursaria, sex reactions, 615; 

inheritance of mating type in, 758-61 
Paramecium caudatum, life cycle, 578-81; 
see also Paramecium 

Parasites, parasitic and nonparasitic Pro- 
tozoa, 6, 892; ectoparasites, 7; endo- 
parasites, 7; pathogenic aspects, 818-29, 
three functional categories, 818; ma- 
larial Species, 822 f., u>ii,h plates, 
843 ff.; literature cited, 827-29. 878-89; 
immunology, 830-89; physical bases of 
immunity, 830-42; rOle of immune 
processes in the development of proto- 
zoan infections, 843-64; agent of kala 
azar, 854 f ; trypanosome group, 855* 
71; intermittent fatal trypanosomiasis 
In various laboratory animals, 864-71; 
practical applications of immune reac- 
tions, 871-76; immunological reactions 
in relation to classification, 876-78; 
parasitism defined, 890; inclusion in 
term symbiosis, 891, 892 ; accidental and 
facultative parasitism, 894, 895-902 
Parasites of Protozoa, 1009-1113; epi- 
biotic Schizomycetes, 1010-24; endo- 
biotic Schizomycetes, 1024-40; Sphaerisa 
and Nucleopbaga, 1040-59; parasites of 
the nucleus of Trichonympha, 1059-63; 
Phycomycetes other than Sphaerisa and 
Nucleopbaga, 1063-68; Protozoa, 1068- 
89; the genus Amoebophrya Koeppen, 
1089-93; Metazoa, 1093-95; literature 
cited, 1095-1113 
Parat, 138, 148, 180 
Park, 547, 548 

Parker, G. H., fibrillar system, 238 
Parker, R. C , 660 
Parker, T, J., 891 

Parnas, 423 , 

Parpart, A K , sterility technique, 453 1- 
Parsons, 72, 74 
Parthenogenesis, diploid, 649 


Pascher, 93, 590, 613, 671, 679, 1010 
Pasteur, Louis, 8, 537 
Pathogenicity, certain aspects of, 818-29; 
problems of virulence and, 818-23; va- 
riability in strains and in host response, 
823*26; nutrition and resistance, 826 f ; 
literature cited, 827-29; see also Para- 
sites 


Patten, M, 791 
Patten, R., 119 

Patten, R., and Beams, H. W, 81 
Paulson and Andrews, 874 
Pearl, R, 320, 324, 530, 544, 547, 548 
Pedigreed series, nuclear behavior in, 654 
Pedigree isolation culture and life cycles, 
527-31 

Peebles, F., 51, 67, 86 
Peebles, F., morphogenesis, 774, 775, 777, 
778, 779, 780, 789, 799, 802 
Pektrek, 51, 52 
Pellicle, elasticity, 87 
Pellissier, 120, 1021, 1022 
Pelomyxa. Schizomycetes in. 1025-27 
Penard, E, 73, 76, 91, 92, 93, 97; Proto- 
zoa and other animals, 898, 899, 914, 
915, 916, 957; organisms on and in 
Protozoa, 1011, 1025, 1026, 1038, 1041, 
1042. 1043, 1050, 1052, 1053, 1054. 
1057, 1066, 1067, 1068, 1075, 1083, 
1094 . 

Peranema trteophorum, responses to light, 
290-95 

Perekropoff and Stepanoff, 912 
Pericytes, cells, 833, 836 
Peritrichida, sexuality, 6S8 ; see also 


Vorticella 

PerJa and Maimoistom-Gottesmia, Sou ^ 
Permeability, surface properties, 64-71; 

mmbiants, cells, 64-66, ®: “S' 
' vacuoles, contractile, 67-69. ‘ood, 


69-71; other types, 71 
Peroxidase, detection of, 384 
Peroxidases, 373 
Perty, 413 
Peschowsky, 223 
Peshpowskaya, 120 
Peskett, G. L., 535 
Peters, A. ■??., 529. 542. 543 
Peters, J P., ^ 

385 


356 , 


Peters, R. A , 362, 377 
Petersen, W. A,. 498, 535 
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Protoplasm (cominued) 

51; consistency, 50-61; surface proper- 
ties, 61-77; specific gravity or density, 
77-82; optial properties, 82-84; struc- 
tural properties, 84-98; literature cited, 
98-110 

Protoporphyrin, 382 

Protozoa, discovery of, and other histori- 
cal facts, 8-14; importance in solving 
question of spontaneous generation and 
other problems, 8; Leeuwenhoek's de- 
scription, 10 f; classification, nomen- 
clature, 11; differences between proto- 
zoan and metazoan organization, 191, 
260; relationships between certain 
Protozoa and other animals, 890-1008 
{see also under Relationships) ; para- 
sitic and nonparasjtic, 892; ways of 
benefiting larger animals, 893; free- 
living and symbiotic, systematically re- 
lated, 902-17; organisms living on and 
in, 1009-1113 (/ee entries under Para- 
sites of Protozoa) ; parasitizing other 
Protozoa, 1068-89, literature cited, see 
Literature 

Protozoology, indebtedness to miaoscope, 
9. Leeuwenhoek the father of, II 
Pfovasoli, 481, 484, 486, 495 
Prowazek, S, 636, 787, fibrillar system, 
205. 221, 222 
Pruthi, 540, 541, 542 
Pseudopodia, contractile, 91, 92 
Ptychostomidae, family, species, genera, 
943 , adaptation, 944 f. 

Fsychostomum chastoni, fibrillar system, 
244 

patter, 388, 394 

Purdy and Butterfield, 458 

Puymaly, 1042, 1051, 1053, 1058 

Quastel, J. H , 396 

Quastel, J H , and Stephenson, hf , 392 

Raabe, 934, 935, 938, 939, 940, 941, 942, 
943 

Rabinowitsch and Kempner, 856 
Racial differences, and regeneration, 780 f. 
Radiation, effects on consistency, 60; used 
for sterilization, 466 
Raffel, 752 
Rammelmeyer, 154 
Rankin. 950 
Rapkine, 64 


Ray, Harendranath, fibrillar system, 245 
Ray, J., 282 

"Ray-direction theory," Sachs’s, 282 

Raymond, 1071 

Reconstruction bands, 23 

Red, see Neutral red 

Rcdi, 8; quoted 262 

Redmond, 848 

Redox potential, 504 f. 

Rees, C. W., 343; fibrillar system, 198, 
225. 226, 227, 252, 258 
Refraction, double, 95-97 
Refractive bodies, 170 
Refractive index, 83 
Regaud, 177 
Regendanz, P., 860 

Regendanz, P., and Kikuth, W., 856, 860, 
861 

Regeneration, of macronucleus, 16 ff.; 
physiological, 773 f.; factors in, 774-93; 
and division, 797-801; in colonial 
fotms, 804-1 1 ; see alto Moephosenesis; 
Reproduction 
Rehberg, 907 

Reich, 484, 486, 498. 500, 501, 535, 538, 
549 

Reichenow, ]6l> 162, 163, l64, 165, 179, 
253, 638, 974, 982, 983, 1075, 1082 
Reidmuller 365, 379, 380, 384 
Reincorporafion and grafting: behavior of 


fragments, 793-97 
Reiner, 385 

Reiner and Smythe, 389 
Reiner, Smythe and Pedlow, 389 
Relationships between certain Protozoa 
and other animals, 890-1008, symbiosis 
the comprehensive term for general rela- 
tionship, 891; externai/f rnutaihsuc. 
termed commensalism, 891; protozoan 
benefits to larger animals, 893; principal 
discussions and articles on, 893; ara- 
dental and facultative parasitism, m. 
895-902 ; systematically related tree- 
living and symbiotic Protozoa, 902-17, 
distributional host relationships and 
host-specificity in representative ay 
biotic faunolcs. 917-29; adaptive hM' 
relanonship! in .“f ' 

histoiy. 929-60, phys.olog.cal hosyeia 
tionshipa illuattative “f J 

cijtm ortl.87. literature cited. 


987-1008 
Rwnane, 906 
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Rosenhof, Rosel von, 43 
Roskin, G, 92, 93, 96, 1046, 1074; fibril- 
lar system, 202, 204 
Roskin, G., and Levinsohn, L., 384 
Ross, 845 

Ross and Lofka, 334 
Ross and Thompson, 854 
Rossolimo, L, 916. 943, 944, 947 
Rossolimo, L., and Jakimowitcb, K, 21 f. 
Rossolimo, L., L., and Peraewa, T. A,, 948 
Rotifers, parasitism, 1093 /. 

Rottier, 501, 504, 528, 538 
Roudabush and Becker, 837 
Roudsky, S6l 
Rou^el, C, 208 
Rouget, J., 868 
Roux, 531, 914 
Rudolf and Ramsey, 847 
Ruminants, ciliates of, 894, 973-87 Oe^ 
entries under Ciliates of ruminants) 
Rumjantzew, 134, 158, I6l 
Rumjantaew and Suntrowa, 96 
Rumjantzew and Wermel, 158, 165 
Runyan and Torrey, 804 
Russeff, 963, 870 
Russell, 319 
Ryckeghen, 91-1 
Ryder, 1041 

Sachs, "ray-direction theory," 282 
Salts, effect of, on consistency, 53-55. 61, 
motor responses to, 333 ff-, 342 ff.; rate 
of Amoebtis locomotion in sodium and 
caidum salt solutions, 337, table, 338 
Sand, 1067, 1087, 1089 
Sandon, 6 
Sanford, 929 

Sappinia (Amoeba) diploidea, 593, 595, 
596 

"Sapropelic fauna,” 5 
"Sarcode," 12, 43, 192 
Sarcodina, division processes, 28; Schizo- 
niycetes on, 1021; Schizomycetes in, 
1032-34; parasites in Protozoa, 1074-78 
Sassuchin. 153, 1033, 1039, 1044, 1045. 
1046, 1047, 1049, 1050, 1051, 1052, 
1054. 1058, 1059 

Sassuchin, Popoff, Kudrjewrew, and 
Bogenko, 1045, 1047, 1050 
Satina and Blakeslee, 705 
Sauerbeck, 870 
Saunders, 75, 541 


Scarth and Lloyd, 4l2 
Schaeffer, 49, 66, 70, 71, 72, 73 S'* 83 
86, 90, 91, 279 ’ ’ 

Schaudinn, Fritz, I4, 366, 374 375 377 
596, 598, 604 
Schellack, 604, 603 
Sdicceschewsky, 1079, 1082 
Scheunert, 985 
Schewiakoff, 78, 94, 208 
Schieblich, 982 ' 

Schilling, S6S 

Schilling and Neumann, 877 
Schirch, 163 

Schizomycetes, cndobiotic, 1024-40; asso- 
ciations of a constant character, 1025- 
30, in Pehmyxa, 1025-27; in fiagellates 
of termites, 1027-30; associations of 
an occasional character, 1030-40; jn 
Mastigophora, 1030-32; in Sarcodina, 
2032-54; in GYiophon and Spotosoa, 
1034-40 

Schizomycetes, epibiotie, 1010-24; on 
Mastigophora, 1010-24; on Sarcodina, 
1021; on Gliophora, 1021-24 
Schlayer, 362 
Schleiden, 9 

Schmalhausen and Synaga/ewska, 521, 
522. 526 

Schmidt. 90, 92, 96, 97, 413, 912 
Schmitt, 64, 334, 357 
Schmitt, Bear, and Qark, 97 
Schneider, 623 

Schoenborn, 477, 482, 483, 490, 502 
Schorger, 961 
Schouteden, 921 

Schroder, O., 7, 608, 1065; fibrillar sys- 
tem, 201. 202, 203, 204, 219, 220 
Schuberg. A, fibrillar system, 193. IH 
193, 198, 201-4 passim 219, 224 
Schubotz, 1094 
Schultz, 73, 89. 92, 94, 96 
Schulze, F E.p 1011, 1025 
Schulze, P, 157, 981, 982 


Schwammerdam, 10 
Schwann, 9 

Schwartz, V, 789. 791, 796 

Schwartz, W, 891, 892. 933, 963 
Schwarz, C, 984, 985 
Schwetz, 863 
Scott, 586 

Scott and Horning. 119 

Sea urchins, ciliates of, 89i. 919*23 
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Secretion, of reserve bodies, 122; Golgi 
bodies’ relationship to, 143; external, 
l£S-$8 

Secretion granules, formation comparable 
to segregation granules, 168; defined, 
178 

Segregation granules, 132-38: term va- 
cuome substituted for, 126; morphologi- 
al variations, 133; composition, 134, 
formation comparable to secretion 
granules, 168, universality of, rejected, 
171, 174; defined, 178 
Seifriz, 49, 51, 52, 67, 87, 89, 95 
Selection, results of long-continued, 726- 
29 

Self-fertilization (autogamy), 606-11, 
634-39 

Serbinow, 1041, 1031, 1032, 1053, 1065 
Sergent, Ed , 848 

Sergent, Ed , and Sergent, Et , 844 
Serological reactions, specific, 873 ff ; non- 
specific, 875 f. 

Serotherapy against trypanosomes, 867 ( 
Severtaoff, 463 

Sex, an inherent characteristic of organ- 
isms’ 368; analogies in metazoan and 
protozoan phenomena, 583 f , sex, and 
sex-linked, inheritance, 740-50 
Sexuality in unicellular organisms, 666- 
709; Chlamydomonas, 666 87; Para- 
mttium and other ciliates, 687-706; lit 
crature cited, 706-9 

Sexual reproduction, m all animals and 
plants’ 568, alternation of asexual 
with, 566 f, 571-73 
Seyd, 803 
Shapiro, 319, 320 

Sharp, R G, fibrillar system, 206, 251, 
252, 258 

Sharp, R. H , 585 

Shettles, L B , responses to light, 292 If 
Shock reaction to light, 273-77, 281, 295, 
298 

Shoup and Boykin, 376 
Shumway, 423 

Siebold, Th von, 413; established the 
phylum Protozoa, ll, asserted umceJ- 
lulanty of Protozoa, 13, 191 
Siegmund, 853 
Silvetline system, 194, 227 
Siraic, 820 
Simpson, 320 


Singh, 81 

Sinton et al., 647, 848 

Sinton and Mulligan, 846 

Siae, factor in regeneration, 784-87 

Skvortzow, 1042, 1053, 1063 

Slater, 387 

Smith, 528, 539 

Snell, 534 

Soil-d«elling Protozoa, ecological consid- 
erations, 6 
Soil extracts, 493 

Sokoloff, B, 774, 775, 782, 785, 786 
Sokoloff, D, 903, 1068 
Sonnebom, T. M, 588, 611, 615, 6l6, 
654, 660, 661, 677, 690, 693, 696, 699, 
700. 701, 704, 714, 752. 753. 754, 755, 
756, 757, 758. Sexuality in Unicellular 
Organisms (Chap. XIV), 666-709 
Sonnebom. T M , and Cohen, B. M , 615 
Sonnebom, T. M , and Lynch, R S , 697, 
766 

Soliriadcs, 850 
Soufe. 356, 371 
Spallanzani, Lazaro, 6, 404 
Spasmoneme. 94 

Specht, 360, 362, 363, 369, 370, 425 
Specific gravity (or density), whole or- 
ganisms, 77-79; relative, of cell inclu- 
sions and components, 80-82 
Specificity m symbiosis, 894 
Spek, 54, 82 
Spencer, 653 

Spermatozoa, discovery, classification, 11 
Sphaenta, and Sucteophaga, 1040-59, 
historical account and distribution, 
1040 47, in free-living Protozoa, 1040- 
43. in endozoic Protozoa, 1043-46; life 
history and structure, 1047-53 , effect 
on host, 1057 f 

Sphaeromyxa sabrazeu, hfe cycle, 608 f 
Sphenophryidae, 933, adaptation, 941, 
942 f 

Spindle fibers, 90 

Spirochetes and rods adherent by one end, 
1015-21 

Sphosiomam ambiguum, fibrillar system, 
250, 251 

Splenectomy and blockade, 832 
Spontaneous generation, history and solu- 
tion of problem, 8 

Sporozoa, division processes, 28, survey 
of functions having granular basis, 168- 
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Sporozoa (continued) 

74 passim; fertilization, 601-6; Schizo- 
mycetes in, 1034-40; parasites in 
Protozoa, 1078-82 
Spurr, 530 
Stabler, 1076 

Stabler and Chen, 1045, 1075, 1076, 
1077 

Staining reactions, difficulties with respect 
to, in both Protozoa and Metazoa, 180 
Stalk, vorticellid, 208 ff, 216 ff, 257, 
258, 259 

Starch, m wood, 9dl; digestion by wood- 
eating animals, 971, digestion by rumi- 
nants, 979 ff. 

Statkewitsch, 322, 323, 326, 331 
Stauber, 846 
Steffan, 855 
Stein and Schmidt, 422 
Stein, F. von, 213, 218, 4l3, 637. 646, 
907. 914, 934. 943. 1034, 1035, 1039, 
1041, 1042, 1043. 1052, 1063, 1064, 
1086, 1087; view of coniugation, 13 
Steinhaus and Birkeland, 552 
Stelluti, Francesco, 9 
Stem cells, 835 
Stempell, 413, 1078 
SlentOT, responses to light, 295-97 
Stentor fjbriJJar systems, structural anal> 
ysis, 200-204; interpretation, 218-21; 
conclusions, 257 ff 
Stephenson, 375 

Sterilization, problem of, 449-67, general 
material, 449 f, general methods, 
450 f , special methods and manipula- 
tions, 451-67; importance of adequate 
tests, 467 f, establishment of sterilized 
Protozoa in culture, 468-73 
Stern, 384 
Steuer, 930 

Stevens. 223, 789, 932, 936, 937 
Stickiness, see Adhesiveness 
Stier, Newton, and Sprince, 519 
Stimulants, growth, 493-95 
Stimulating efficiency of light, 287*90, 
295, 297, 303 
Stockman and Wragg, 878 
Stokes, 32, 33, 422, 1094 
Stoic, 788 

Stone, W. S, and Reynolds, F H K, 
455 ff. 

Stout, 704 

Strains and host response, variability in, 
823-26 


Strand, 934 

Stranghoner, 649, 650, 652 
Strasburger, 289, 412 
Stratman-Thomas, 849 
Streaming, protoplasmic- and polarity 
changes, 801 f. 

Strelkow, 154, 156, 157, 4ll 
Strelkow, Poljansky, and Issakowa-Keo, 
977, 979 

Structural properties, 84-98: colloids, 
49 f. ; origin ol surface properties, strec- 
ture and, 62-64; polarity, 84; elasticity, 
87-90; contractility, 90-94; ropiness or 
thread formation, 94 f.; double refrac- 
tion, 95-97; X-ray diffraction and ultra- 
centrifugation, 97 f ; analysis of fibrillar 
systems, 193-215; inherited environ- 
mental modifications in form and, 
721-23 modifications of, in animals 
that live in association with hosts, 
929 ff 

Struggle for existence, 553 f. 

Stuart, Kidder, and Griffin, 467 
Stubblefield, 1079, 1080, lOSl, 10S2 
Studitsky, A N., 270, 944, 1025, llU, 
fibrillar system, 244 
Stiitzgitter System, 194, 196, 199, 258 
Stump, 73 

Subdioeeious races, 741 f. 

Subramaniam and Ganapati, 113, l4li 
142, 143, 145, 175 
Subramaniam and Gopala-Aiyar, 143 
Suctona, ectozoic, 1084 f , endozoic, 1085- 


Sudanopbil material, 118»; as reserve 
material, 151, see alto Lipoids 
Sugars, in wood, 961 
Sulfhydxyl group, 121 
Summers, Francis M> 22, 23, 646, 647, 
805, 806, 808, 810; Protozoa m connec- 
tion with Morphogenetic Problems 
(Chap. XVJ), 772-817 
Summers, Francis M . and Kidder, G i 
623, 624, 952 
Surface membrane, 62 ff 
Surface precipitation reaction, 48 
Surface properties of protoplasm, 61-77. 
structure and origin. 62-64; peimeaW- 
ity. 64-71; adhesiveness (or stickmessj. 
72-77, 930 ff., 944, 948, 949 
Survival of the fittest, 553 f 
Sutherland, 1015, 1018, 1021 
Svec, 914 

Swarezewsky, 594, 1074 
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Sweet, 328. 53(S 
Swellengrcbe), 162 
Swery, p68 
SjtJney, 905 

Symbiosis, 818, 1009; terms of designat- 
ing relationship between Prctoroa and 
fbeir hosts, 890 (see atio undtr Rela- 
tionships) ; deEticd, 891 f ; main cate- 
gories, 891; host-spccifieity, 894 
Symbiotic and free-living Protiizoa, sys- 
tematically related, 902-17 
S)nopkfja, 958, 939 
Srenf Gyorgyi and Banga, 381 

Takagi, 10J9 

TalUfetto, L. G , 84j, 844, 846 
Taliaferro, William H. 717, 838, 839. 
840, 845, 852, 855. 836. 857, 859. 860. 
861, 863, 866, £72, 8?3: Immunology 
of the Parasitic Protoioa (Chap 
XVIII), 830-89 

Taliaferro, William H , and Cannon. 

P R, 849. 850, 851»j, 853 
Taliaferro, William H , and Huff, C G , 
870 

Taliaferro, William H , and Johnson, 
T L. 867, 868, 870 
Taliaferro, William H . and Mulligan. 

H W, 837. 839. 847, 849. 8S2»», 855 
Taliaferro, William H . and Pavlinova. Y , 
843, 857 

Taliaferro, William H , and Taliaferro, 
L G , 75, 843, 846, 847. 848, 830. 855. 
863, 864, 865, 875 

Taliaferro, William H . Cannon, P R , 
and Goodloe, S , 860 
Taliaferro, William H, Johnson, T L, 
and Cannon, P R , 863 
Tang, 561 

Tannreuther, 677, 632 
Tartar, V , 781 , quoted, 777 
Tartar. V. and Chen, T T. 715 
Taylor, C V. 147, 206, 319, 343, 783, 
784, physical properties of protoplasm, 
51, 52, 62, 67, 68. 87, 90. Fibrillar 
Systems m Cilutes (Chap IV), I9I- 
270, contractile vacuole. 408, 409, 413, 
416, 420, 438 

Taylor, C V , and Farber, W P. 783, 
790, 795 

Taylor, C V , and Strickland, ASK. 
551, 552 

Taylor. H S, Swmgle, W W, Eyring, 
H , and Frost, A. A , 60 


Tchakhotine, 60 
Teissier, 525, 534 

Temperature, resistance of Protozoa to 
high, 55. effect on consistency, 35-58, 
on O, consumption, 366, on growth, 
505 f, 539 

Tennent, Gardiner, and Smith, 139, 180, 
181 

Tension, effect on Oj consumption, 36l- 
65 

Termites, Protozoa of roach Crjpiocercus 
and, 894, 923-29, relationship between 
flagellates of Cryptoffrcus and, 894, 
961-73; classification, 923; Schiromy- 
cetes in. 1012ff, 1027-32 
Terry. 327 

Testacca, budding division, 28, adhesive- 
ness, 73 

TetrauU and Wtjs, 966 

Theiler, 878 

Theiler and Farber, 902 

Thdlohan, 153, 1078 

Thiamine, or aneutin (vitamin B), 490 

Thiel, van, 162 

Thigmotncha, relation to family Ptychos- 
tomidae, 943, adaptation, 933.43 
Thomson, J A, 891 
Thomson, J A , and Geddes, P, 891 
Thomson, J G . 848. 864. 902 
Thon, 791 
Thdmton. 53, 56 

Thread formation (ropmess), 94 f. 
Thunberg, 356 

Thunberg-Winterstem principle, 357 
Tmuanoput ttucuia, hbriltar system, 254 
Tippett, 318 

Tissue, connective cells involved m im- 
munity. 851-3V 
Titration methods, 354, 353 f 
Tittler, 649, 784, 79l 
Topley, 838 

Tragcr, 927, 965. 969, 971 
Transparency of protoplas.-n, 82 
Transport concepi, 174 
Tieillard and Lwoff, 893 
Ttensz, 876 

Trtcbomoiiai augusitt, life cycle, 569, 570 
Tncbowjmpha, parasites of the nucleus of, 
1059-63 

Trier. 975, 979. 981. 982 
Tropluc specializations. 487-89 
'Ttopism theory," Loeb’s, 282 
Tiypanolysms, involved in immunity 
against trypanosomes, 861 
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T rypanosoma, segregation granules, 134, 

136 

Trypanosomes, glycolysis rate, 388 fF.; 
rate of reproduction, 842; nonJethai in- 
fection with the Trypanosoma lewisi 
group of, 855-62; nonpathogcnfcity, 
862; best-known pathogenic, 862; im- 
munological reactions, 874, 877 
Trypanosomiasis, tests, 75; continuous 
fatal in mouse and sometimes in rat, 
862-64; intermittent fatal, in various 
animals, 864-71 
Tschaschin, 836 

Turner, John P., 24, 471, 619, 620, 621, 
626, 628, 633, 634, 637, 647; fibrillar 
system, 206-8, 222, 223; Fertilization in 
Protozoa (Chap. XII), 583-645 
Tuzct, 141 
Tyzzer, 1046 

Uhlenhuth, 180 
Ullmann, 961, 966, 971, 981 
Ultracentrifugation and X-ray diffraction, 
97 f. 

Ultracentnfuge, research with, 81 
Ultra-violet radiation, 60 
Unger, 533 

Uniparental reproduction, ree Reproduc- 
tion, uniparental 
Unknown granules, defined, 179 
Uric acid, in contractile vacuole, 422 ff. 
UroUptus halseyi, preparation for divi- 
sion, 18, 21, fibrillar system, 256, 257; 
division, 637 

Urolepius mobilh, preparation for divi- 
sion, 19, 20; vitality, 29-31; conjuga- 
tion, 31, 32, 34-38, fertilization, 615, 
616, 630, 632, 633 

Uronychia, merotomy and regeneration, 
16 ff , 775 ff., 783 ff., 797 
Usuelli, 979, 980. 982, 984 
Uylmura, 919, 921, 934 

Vacuolar reaction, term, 132, 176 
Vacuolation upon transfer to fresh water, 
78 

Vacuole, term gastnole substituted for, 
129 

Vacuoles, accessory (vesicles), relation to 
contractile vacuole, 412, 4I6, 424, 439, 
441; contribution of osmiophilic gran- 
ules to formation of, 439 
Vacuoles, contractile, 404-47; effects of 


fresh and salt water, 66; permeability, 
67-69; membrane surrounding’ 67; 
color, 83; osmiophilic structures, 144I 
30; function, 173, 421-31, 442; origin, 
405*13, 441, 442 f.; whether perma- 
nent Of temporary, 410, 419, 441; rela- 
tion of accessory vacuoles (0, 412, 4l6, 
424, 439, 441; structure, 413-21, 44l; 
regulation of hydrostatic pressure, 422, 
426 ff., 442; and Golgi apparatus, 431- 
41, 442; generalizations re processes 
associated with, 441-43; outstanding 
features, 443; literature cited, 413-47 
Vacuoles, food: permeability of, 69-71 
Vacuoles, other types: in the cytoplasm, 
71 


Vacuome, hypothesis, 126-29; term sub- 
stituted for segregation granule, 126, 
ferment theory, 127; digestive granules, 
131 ; a universal cell constituent, 170; 
universality of, rej’ected, 175; present 
in all cells? 432; identical with Golgi 
apparatus? 432, 436 
Valentin, 96 
Valkanov, 602, 613, P06 
Van Beneden, 892 
Van den Branden, 870 
Variation and its inheritance occurring 
without obvious action of diverse en- 
vironments, 723-29 
Vaucei and Hoang-Tich-Try, 876 
Veley, 1026, 1027 
Veroes, Bricq, and Yvonne, 876 
Verworn, M, 74, 86, 93, 787, 788, 793; 
motor responses, 282, 305, 320, 324, 
326. 332 

Vesicles, see Vacuoles, accessory 

Viflian and Dupoux, 876 

Virulence, problems of pathogenicity and. 


!18.23 . „ ff 

coslty, studies of changes in, ‘in. 

schti J P, 343, 620, 621, 624. 

Ifanllar system, 235 
,Iiey, and lift, 3/, 34: 
iliaKS, 28 ff,; unff-fipne a«5a of 
™ins vitality and death of P^ 
lasm in isolation culimo, 39, 
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the beta granules (mitochondria) resulted in the death of the amoeba. 
Singh (1939) has also centrifuged and found the order of 

layering to be: nutritive spheres, nucleus, cfj'stals, neutral red bodies, 
mitochondria, cytoplasm, contractile vacuole, and fat. 

Patten and Beams (1936) centrifuged Et/gletia and found that the 
chloroplasts form a middle belt, having on the centrifugal side paramy- 
lum and neutral red bodies, while the clear C)'toplasm containing the small 
spherical mitochondria is at the centripetal pole. In Metwidiiwi the 
heaviest inclusions arc the paramylum and neutral red bodies; in Chi- 
lovionas the starch and neutral red bodies arc heaviest. Johnson (1939) 
has confirmed the results of Patten and Beams; in Uugleua rubra, how- 
c\-cf, hcmatochrome is present and is displaced to the centripetal pole 
with mitochondria. 

King and Beams (1937) ultraccntrifugcd Paramecium; in this form 
the various components and inclusions were layered in the following 
order from centrifugal to centripetal: cr)'stals in vacuoles, compact 
chromatin of the macronucleus, food vacuoles and neutral red inclusions, 
achromatic matrix of the macronucleus, endoplasm, large clear N-acuoIcs, 
and fat. Here the chromatin may be removed from the achromatic matrix 
of the macronucleus; the cliromatin regenerates a macronucleus; the 
achromatic matrix persists for some time and apparently interferes with 
subsequent divisions. Browne ( 1938) has ultraccntrifugcd S/>irostomum 
and has found the contents of the cell to be la)crcd as follows: centrifu* 
gaily located arc the mitochondria, food vacuoles, and macronucleus; C)to- 
plasm; Golgi bodies; and centripctally, vacuoles. 

Daniels (1938) has used the ultracentrifuge in a study of grcgarincs; 
here the paraglycogcn and chromidial granules arc hcasicst; next, the 
mitochondria and nucleus; C)topIasm; then (he larger Golgi bodies; and 
lightest the smaller Golgi bodies and fat globules. In the grcgarincs 
studied the kar)osomc mo\c»l ccntrifugally in the nucleus, and the con- 
tents of the ilcutomcritc layered independently of those in the primitc 
iKcausc of the presence of the transverse septum 

It is obsious that the centrifuge may serve as an important research 
tool for the identification and study of the form, rclatnc volume, and 
other clurartcristics of the components and inclusions found in proto- 
plasm. Tor example, Iloltcr and Kopac (1957), by cutting amexrbac in 
half after centrifuging, were able to demonstrate that the cnr)Tnc dipcpti- 
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dase is apparently associated with the cytoplasmic matrix, independent of 
all cytoplasmic constituents which could be stratified by centrifugal ac- 
celeration. 

Optical Properties 

The ordinary optical characteristics of protoplasm, such as its trans- 
parency, color, and refractive index, do not seem to be of very great im- 
portance except that the observation of living protoplasm is conditioned 
by these properties. Too many have assumed that because a structure 
cannot be seen in living protoplasm, it is therefore nonexistent. 

TRANSPARENCY 

The protoplasm of the protozoan cell is generally transparent or 
translucent, but in the presence of granular or other inclusions it may 
appear to be opaque or nearly so. Many of the differentiations are so 
nearly of the same index of refraction that special fixing and staining 
methods are necessary in order to study them, The state of aggregation 
of the colloids of the general protoplasm seems to be dependent, at least 
to some extent, on the salt content of the surrounding medium. Thus 
Actinophrys Jol in sea water is densely granular, while in fresh water it is 
alveolar and translucent (Gruber, 1889). Spek (1921) has shown that 
Act'inosphderuim becomes relattvely opaque in certain salt solutions, and 
that P. bursaria, which is glass-clear, becomes dark brown in artificial salt 
solutions, owing to the collection of albuminoid substances into large 
aggregates. Certain observations of Schaeffer (1926) on. Amoebae 

are of interest here. Flabellula pellucida, a most transparent marine 
amoeba, becomes densely granular in 25-percent sea water, while F. 
dtata, another marine amoeba, is unusually transparent in 364 -percent sea 
water. 

COLOR 

Protoplasm is usually observed to be colorless or grayish; many of the 
shades of blue, green, or yellow described for Amoebae are merely dif- 
fraction phenomena or subjective in nature. The color of the endoplasm 
of various amoebae has been described by Schaeffer (1926) as pale 
bluish-green, yellowish-green, bluish-gray; Hyalodisctis elegans has endo- 
plasm which is firange-yellow centrally and ashen-gray peripherally. The 
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tion of 200 diameters; those ia division cannot. Very few measurements 
of the refractive index of protoplasm have been made; Frederikse 
(1933b) has reported a value of 1.40 to 1.45 for A. verrucosa; Mackin- 
non and Vies (1908) 1.51 for the cilia of Stenlor, and 1.56 for the 
flagellum of Trypanosoma {Sptrochaeta) balbiam. Mackinnon and Vies 
made their determinations by immersing the organisms in media of 
different refractive indices; double refraction, due to depolarization, 
disappears in media of the same refractive index as the cilia and flagella. 
Faure-Fremiet (1929) found the index of refraction for entire amoebo- 
cytes of Lumbrkus to be 1.400, for the hyaloplasm 1,364; of Asterias 
to be 1.446 and 1.385 respectively (for methods see Pfeiffer, 1931)- 

Structural Properties 

It has long been known that the polarity of a cell may persist after 
the relative positions of its various visible constituents have been changed; 
this has led to the idea that polarity has its basis somehow or other in 
the structure of homogenous cytoplasm, which remains unchanged in 
spite of exposure to high centrifugal forces (Conklin, 1924). Polarity 
and symmetry are generally present in the Mastigophora and Infusoria, 
in which an anterior-posterior axis is usually persistent throughout active 
life, and has been described as present in cysts (Lund, 1917, in Bursaria). 
However, in Sarcodma such as Amoeba, polarity may be thought of as 
continually changing, being bound up with the gel-sol process at the 
temporary posterior end, the flow of protoplasm forward, and the sol- 
gel process at the temporary anterior end. Hyman (1917) has demon- 
strated that the temporarily differentiated anterior end of Amoeba is the 
region of highest susceptibility to cyanide. Mast (1931) and others 
have reported that electrical currents have a solating action on the 
plasmagel, on the side directed toward the cathode. 

Recently Chalkley (1935) has studied the process of cytokinesis in 
A. proteus. He observed, with the onset of prophase, a loss m sensitivity, 
a swelling up of the organism, a decrease in activity of the contractile 
vacuole, and an increase in movement of the granules in the region 
of the nucleus. With the separation of the daughter chromosome plates, 
he observed a flow of the cytoplasm from the equator, in the same direc- 
tion as the separating daughter plates. As the daughter plates approach 
the surface of the cell and the new nuclei begin to form, a solation of 
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contents of the contractile vacuole are often slightly pink. Tliis may be 
regarded as an optical illusion, since the color obser\’ed is complemcntar)’ 
to the usual bluish-green of the endoplasm. Very frequently the color 
is obscured by the presence of colored inclusions of various kinds, or 
caused by colored inclusions of the same index of refraction as the proto- 
plasm and therefore difficult to differentiate. 

Ciliates may be colorless, gray, pink, blue, or siolct. The blue color 
of S. coeruleus is caused by a coloring matter, called stenlorin, diffused 
through the C)’toplasm, but in Blepharistna the color, which may var}' 
from none through pink and violet to purple, and varies with the cul- 
tural conditions and from individual to individual in the same culture, 
is apparently concentrated in the pellicle (Nadlcr, 1929). According 
to Jennings (1906), most colorless Infusoria do not react at all to a 
light of ordinar)’ intensity; this has not been tested with forms such as 
BUpharumct, in which the color varies. 

In the plant-likc ffagcllatcs color is usually caused by chromatophores, 
uhich may be green, blue (Lackey, 1956), broun, or yellow. TIjc most 
interesting colored inclusion is the hcmatochrome, found in such forms 
as B. rubra as red granules from 0.5 to 0.5 microns in diameter. Tliese 
cuglcnae form a green scum in shaded places; the green chloroplasts 
mask the hcmatochrome. whicli is centrally located; m direct sunlight the 
scum is red, the hcmatochrome being pcfiphcrally located and masking 
the chloroplasts. Control of the distribution of tlie hcmatochrome is so 
delicately balanced that if the cuglcnac ate sluded for fifteen minutes, 
thc)’ change from red to green (Johnson, 1959). Tlie mechanics of 
this control needs to l>c inscstigated. 

Rl TRACTIVr iNorx 

E\cn thc finest strands of protoplasm can he seen in wafer, in spite 
of thc fact that the)' may Ixr transparent and colorless lliis is because 
of their relatively high index of refraction It is surprising that so little 
IS knnvsn aK)ut thc optical characters of protoplasm uhich may be seen 
to change during cell disiiion Schaeffer (1926) lui shown that the 
nuclei of certain marine amoehae become much more prominent li)- dilu- 
tion <if thc sea water with fre^h wafer, and Qialklcs- (1935) has sliown 
that there is a change in the rcfractisc index of thc nuclei of /f. ptoseur 
ihinng doision thc mtcrkincHc nuclei ean easily |>c seen at a magnifica- 
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Multilation studies by Calkins (1911) and by Peebles (1912) on 
Paramecium have resulted in the production of numerous monsters. 
Peebles describes this condition as due to an upset in nuclear and cyto- 
plasmic division tempo; thus when the nucleus is ready to divide, the 
cytoplasm is not, and vice versa. If this be true, the mitotic and cyto- 
kinetic phenomena in this form must be closely integrated, and the 
division mechanism of the organism as a whole be dependent upon the 
proper coordination of both the nuclear and the cytoplasmic division 
processes. 

Child and Devmey (1926) and Child (1934), have shown that in 
ciliates generally there is an anteroposterior gradient, due to the existence 
of a physiological gradient in the longitudinal axis. The anterior end is 
more susceptible to many agents, and there is also an axial differential 
in the rate of reduction of methylene blue. Child is of the opinion that 
this metabolic gradient is the only basis of physiological polarity. Lund 
(1917, 1921) has found that reversal of polarity often occurs in cut 
halves of Bursana undergoing regeneration; it may also occur in normal 
animals An indication of this change in polarity was a reversed beat of 
the cilia. He further found that Paramecium showed a reversed beat of 
cilia, in direct electrical currents of proper strength. Verworn (1899) 
has shown that paramecia and other ciliates orient themselves with the 
anterior end of their bodies toward the cathode to which they swim. 
On the other hand, many flagellates show an opposite behavior. 

Schaeffer (1931) has presented evidence that the protoplasm of the 
amoebae, and presumably of other organisms, consists primarily of spe- 
cific molecules which are organized into definite patterns, and that most 
or all of the characteristics of the organisms are due to or correlated 
with positional relationships of the molecules. 

It is generally thought at the present time that adjacent protein mole- 
cules, because of their multipolar character, have an orienting effect 
upon one another and that the resulting configuration may be equivalent 
to a net-like structure, extended in three dimensions. That this is true 
may be inferred from the anomalous visa)sity of solutions of proteins 
and protoplasm, they show non-Newtonian flow, i.e., their viscosity 
varies with the stress applied, although they may outwardly conform to 
true fluids in being free from rigidity, 

Bensley (1938) has recently isolated from the cytoplasm of liver 
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the plasmagel takes place, resulting in the formation of numerous 
pseudopodia which become attached and undergo active ameboid move- 
ment. At the same time, because of the flow of the c)-topIasm from the 
equator toward the two poles, the region of the Amoeba at the equator 
has become narrowed to a thin neck. Presumably a solation of the 
plasmagel at the equator, together with a pull exerted by the hvo ac- 
tively dividing ameboid daughter cells, produces the final separation of 
the organisms. Tlie temporarj- polarity becomes immediately lost after the 
completion of division. 

Tlic physical-chemical factors involving the change in polarity of the 
protoplasm at the equator and the forces responsible for the flow of the 
protoplasm from this point are unknown. However, Qialklcy thinks 
the fundamental principles involved in these processes are the same as 
those described by Mast for ameboid movement, namely sol-gel trans- 
formation. Further, it has been shown by Oiambcrs (1938) that if the 
nucleus is moved toward the cell surface, pseudopodia are induced in 
tliat region. Becker (1928) has demonstrated that the factor whicli de- 
termines the direction of streaming and hence polarity is located in 
Maslighia, a flagellated amoeba, in the region of the nucleus. If the 
nucleus is moved posteriorly, streaming ceases and is then resumed to- 
ward the nucleus. 

It should be pointed out that in the Protozoa nuclear division and 
C) toplasmic fission may be closely correlated or widely separated in tempo, 
and that they often exhibit a considerable degree of independence. How- 
ever, the plane of separation of tl»e nucleus usually determines the plane 
of C)lokinesis, in that the)* usually take place at or nearly at right angles 
to each other. In organisms like the Masligophora, the plane of nu- 
clear disision is parallel to the antcrior-poslcrior axis and coincides 
with the plane of C)tokincsls of the organism. In Ciliata the plane of 
nuclear division is perpendicular to the anterior-posterior axis and coin- 
cides with Ihc plane of cjlokincsis. 

In some ciliatcs there appears to be a definite and permanent dni- 
slon zone laid down early in the life of the organism, which is not 
distufl>cd diverse multilatkms of tlK botly (Calkins, 1926). Furthcf- 
more, in Vrontoma this rone differs so markedly from the surrounding 
C}lopUvm tiut it Can be easily seen in the living condition (PopofI, 
1908). 
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upon release of the pressure. Animals cut two-thirds across may keep 
their shape; this argues for a stiff consistency of the ectoplasm, as well 
as a tough pellicle. Any apparent modification in the shape of E. patella 
occurs only from outside pressure, since the animal is unable to vary its 
shape. Other hypotrichs may be similarly armored, as is shown by the 
fact that they are broken in the ultracentrifuge (King and Beams, un- 
publi^ed work) so that fragments ace found swimming around as 
though the whole animal were brittle rather than plastic. In other forms, 
such as Paramecttim, the body may be constricted when the animal 
forces its way through obstacles. Upon ultracentrifuging in gum solutions 
paramecia become much elongated and thin, because of the presence of 
materials of different specific gravities in the cell. Such elongated animals 
may survive and return to their normal shape unless the pellicle and 
ectoplasm have been strained beyond the limit of their elasticity, in 
which case the structure responsible for return to normal shape has been 
destroyed and they die, permanently deformed (King and Beams, 1937) . 
That the form of Paramecium is determined by the relatively firm outer 
layers has been shown by some observations of Chambers (1924), who 
tore the ectoplasm with a microneedle. The fluid interior pours out into 
the surrounding water and the ectoplasm soon disintegrates; but oc- 
casionally the fluid endoplasm forms a delicate surface film which main- 
tains the integrity of the extruded mass Merton (1928) has studied 
these so-called autoplasmic paramecia which, deprived of pellicle, cilia, 
trichocysts, and ectoplasm, take on the form of a fan-shaped amoeba, 
which may live for some days, divide, and exhibit locomotor activities. 
Under unfavorable conditions a rayed stage, with long pseudopodia-like 
extensions reminiscent of a A. radiosa, may be assumed. That the pellicle 
is not the only element involved in rigidity has been shown for Blephar- 
isma by Nadler (1929). The pellicle of this form may be shed after im- 
mersion in weak solutions of strychnine sulphate. The “naked” animal 
emerges from the old pelficfe with the shape and elasticity characteristic 
of the species. Eventually the pellicle is reformed, and the process may 
then be repeated. 

That amoebae have elasticity of form to a considerable degree has 
been shown by Jennings (1904), who bent a pseudopod with a glass 
rod; when released the pseudopod sprang back into its original position. 
Whole amoebae were also bent, with subsequent return to original form 
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cells a material called plasmosin, which he thinks is constituted of linear 
micelles. 

Tlic formation of a fiber results from the end-to-end orientation of these 
linear micelles. In protoplasm in the liquid state these micelles arc probably 
independent and irregularly arranged but in flovting protoplasm the)’ would 
be oriented parallel to the axis of flow. . . . From this state by simple 
end-to-end combination all changes in viscosity arc possible up to the forma- 
tion of a fibrous gel . . . of e%-en discrete fibers. 

Bresslau (1928) has also shown that ’'tektin/’ a material extruded by 
ciliates, has anisotropic properties somewhat similar to those of plasmo- 
sin. 

Tlie fact that the chromosomes probably represent gene-strings has 
been of enormous importance in determining our ideas of significant pro- 
toplasmic structure. Tlie chromosomes apparently reproduce themselves 
at each cell division, so (tut their individuaHt)' is retained in all cell 
generations. Tlie demonstration of the presence of these linear aggregates 
of visible size, ^\hich are sclf-perpctuating, cleared the way for the micel- 
lar iheor)' of protoplasm structure. 

Mucli of (he evidence for the presence of linear aggregates in proto- 
plasm lus been obtained by microdisscction, by the use of dark-field and 
polarization microscopes, by studies on cohesion and swelling, and by 
X-ray diffraction methods. Some of these luve already been considered 
and others will be discussed below. 

LLASTICrrY 

According to Scifriz ( 1936), “elasticity is the best indication wc have 
of the structure of living matter” and i$ c%idcncc for the presence of 
linear aggregates A body is said to be clastic if after having been strained 
It tends to return to its original form w hoi the stress is remos cd Volume 
elasticity is characteristic of fluids and solids; shape clastidty (rigidity) 
of solids am! colloids in the gc! condition generally. Tlie form assumed 
h)' the IxhIics of sanous flagellates and ciiiates is characteristic and 
olTcrs means of identification m many instances. Rclalisc rigidity is of 
common occurrence among those Protozoa, such as Luplotcs, which lusc 
a JifTcrcniiated pellicle and a firm ectoplasm. C V. Tajlor (1920) 
ilemonstrateil this elasticity by appl}ing pressure ssith a microncedle; the 
Ixvly iKot conspicuously o'cr the ncctllc hut rclurneil to normal shape 
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flagella, axial filaments, cilia, myonemes, and supporting fibers (mor- 
phonemes) of various kinds. The fact that these are elastic is too well 
known to need more than mention here. Spindle fibers, on the other 
hand, are often thought to be artifacts, but Cleveland (1935), work- 
ing on the hypermastigote flagellates, has pulled the centriole out of 
position; the chromosomes were also displaced, but both centriole and 
chromosomes immediately sprang back into position when released. This 
argues not only for the reality of the chromosomal and spindle fibers, but 
also that they are structures of considerable elasticity. If one considers 
the aphorism of Needham (1936) “that biology is largely the study of 
fibers,” these fibrillar structures of the Protozoa are of great interest 
because they consist of parallel aggregations of the submicroscopic elon- 
gated particles (micelles) of protoplasm (see Taylor, itifra, Chapter IV) . 

CONTRACTILITY 

We may distinguish between active contraction, as in muscle fibers, 
and elastic shortening after having been stretched, as in elastic fibers in 
the higher animals. Although there are many examples of contractility 
and elasticity, in the Protozoa, associated with differentiated myonemes or 
morphonemes respectively, there are also many instances of active con- 
traction in the absence of any optically differentiated structure. Accord- 
ing to Lewis (1926), theories of contractility must be based on the 
presence of a contractile molecule, because the fibrillae seen in heart 
muscle in tissue culture are not "true” cytological structures but are 
due to reversible gelation. Faure-Fremiet (1930) also holds that the 
gelified condition is often bound up with the existence of internal 
fibrillar structures, which disappear when solution occurs. That such 
fibrillae appear and disappear may, of course, be caused by aggregation 
and disaggregation of smaller invisible fibrillae, or may even be due to 
changes of refractive index. It is well known that objects that are of the 
same refractive index, transparency, and color cannot be seen, even in 
the dark field (Schmidt, 1929). 

It is generally assumed that contraction of the gelled ectoplasmic 
cylinder in Amoeba forces the more fluid endoplasm forward (Schaeffer, 
1920; Pantin, 1923; Mast, 1926b). The contraction is thought to be 
caused by the fact that the gel-sol process at the posterior end of the 
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after release; Dellinger (1906) and Hyman (1917) have repeated these 
experiments, as indeed may be done bj* anyone. Howland (1924c) has 
stretched the outer layer of A. verrucosa with microneedles; upon re* 
lease the animal recovers its normal shape, apparently unharmed. The 
protoplasm of plasmodia of slime molds (Seifriz, 1928) is at limes 
poorly clastic, and at other times it may be stretched into ver)' fine, long 
threads which snap back a goodly distance when released. 

Seifriz has also determined clastic values by inserting minute nickel 
particles into the protoplasm of slime molds and attracting these particles 
clectromagnetically. On release of the current the metal particles return 
to their original position; the distance traveled is measured and used as 
an indicator of elasticity. A maximum stretching value of 4.4 microns 
was obtained for liquid, previously streaming protoplasm of mjTcomy* 
cctcs, a maximum value of 292 microns for quiescent, highly viscous 
exuded masses of protoplasm from plasmodia. Tliis latter value is slightly 
greater than that for gelatin solutions and slightly greater than that of 
fresh egg albumen. 

The long tlircaddikc pscudopodta of Foraminifera, which usually pull 
the organism along by adhering to the surface terminally and then con* 
tracting, have I>ccn sliown to be clastic b}* Scliultr (1915), who cut 
these and observed them to snap back like a rubber band 

Tlic rcticulosepscudopodia (myxopodia) of the Foraminifera arc ver)' 
dilTcrcnt from the lobosc and filosc forms in other Rhizopoda. llie 
former base a soft miscible outer protoplasm \\hich leads to fusion on 
contact with one another and a relatively rigid inner axial structure 
which shortens without wrinkling when the pscudopod is withdrawn. 
As this denser core is formed as an elongation "in the direction of 
growlli, strains will be set up during the process which will give rise 
to ordered and preferential arrangement lending toward the cr)‘stallinc 
state" (Fwlcs and Speakman, 1950). llius it will l>c sem that the axial 
solid protoplasm of these myxopoiiia. although it is not in the form of 
a filler, serscs tlie same function as the axial filament of the Hcliozoa 
and Kadiolaria. 

Up to this point elasticity has I'ccn ronsulcrcsl principall) in connec- 
tion with the protoplasm itself, nr in its Icmpsirary completely rcscnihic 
stfmtufcs llicrc remain for consideration those ditTcrcntiafions which 
last the wliolc life of the organism and arc usually irrcscrsihle, such as 
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A. terricola, and of Mast and Doyle (1934) for the ingestion of water 
by various species of Amoeba in albumin solutions. Penard (1902) has 
described and figured the pinching off of an extensive injured portion 
by A. terricola as has Jennings (1906) for A. Umax. The process of 
egestion, as figured by Howland (1924c) for Amoeba verrucosa, seems 
also to involve extensive local contraction. 

The lobopodia and filopodia of the Amoebida and Testacea are solid 
peripherally with a central fluid region, while the pscudopods of the 
Radiolaria and Hehozoa (axopodia) and those of the Foraminifera 
(myxopodia) arc more fluid peripherally and more solid axially. In 
axopods and myxopods there can be no flow of endoplasm caused by 
the elastic contraction of a gelled ectoplasmic cj’lindcr. Roskin (1925) 
describes the origin of the axopods of Actinosphaerium by the flowing 
together and alignment of fibrtllae, which eventually fuse into a hollow 
tube, filled with fluid which is associated with rigidity and contractility. 
That these axopods do contract rapidly has been shown for Acanthocystis, 
which, according to Penard (1904), may traverse hventy times its own 
diameter by rolling along the tips of the axopods, which must adhere, 
contract, and then release very rapidly. In the foraminiferan Astrorhiza, 
according to Schultz (1915), pseudopods stretch out five to six times 
the length of the body, make “feeling” movements and may finally cither 
adhere to the substratum or contract and be withdrawn. The organism is 
usually fastened by three bundles of pseudopods; if one of these be torn 
loose, the others contract rapidly and the animal is pulled forward The 
axial, more solid stereoplasm of these pseudopodia is distinctly fibrillar. 
Schmidt (1929) has also described the formation of contractile pseudopo- 
dia in the Foraminiferan Rhnmblerinella by the alignment and coales- 
cence of fibnllae. 

The minute size of cilia and flagella makes it extremely difficult to 
determine whether their movements are due to active contraction or to 
changes occurring in the cell which bears them. 

In addition to their usual method of locomotion by means of flagella, 
many Mastigophora such as the euglenoids show euglenoid movement, or 
metaboly. In these forms there are present in the pellicle more or less 
spiral striations, which apparently are elastic in nature and tend to pre- 
serve the form of the organism during and after the contraction of the 
superficial layers of the body. In some cryptomonads (e.g., Chrodmonas 
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amoeba results in an increase of volume and so stretches the gelled C)-lin* 
dcr of protoplasm; the resulting clasticit}* forces the sol forward where a 
decrease in volume has occurred upon gelation of the plasmasol. How- 
ever, in shelled forms, such as D/ffiugia (Delhnger, 1906; Mast, 1931a) 
and Cenlrop)xh, there is an active longitudinal contraction of the plas- 
magel c)’linder which results in locomotion by pulling the shell along. 
Tliat the circular clastic contraaion in Amoebit and the longitudinal 
active contraction in Dt^ugia arc different mechanisms may be doubted. 
Howc\'cr, Mast (1931a) has shown that DilJliigia deprived of their 
shells move much as does Amoeba. It is to be noted that the source of 
energ)- is in the ectoplasm, so that the streaming of the endoplasm in 
these forms must be of a different nature from cj-closis in other forms 
such as Paramechim or Fronlonia, where protoplasmic streaming is ex- 
tremely difficult to explain in terms of contraction. 

Tliere arc many examples of local contractility in the literature of 
ameboid movement. Swinging and res-olsing movements of lobosc 
pscudopods sshen not in contact with the substrate have been described 
by Penard (1902), Jennings (1906), Hyman (1917), Kepner and 
Edwards (1917), and many others. Tliesc differential local contractions 
of the ectoplasm often approximate muscular activity, according to Kep- 
ner and Edsvards. Schaeffer (1926) has described corkscrew-shaped pscu- 
dopodia in AHramoeba {lagethpoda, with from two to eight spirals which 
wave about <juilc like flagella, often making a complete revolution in 
three seconds. 

Tlic most spectacular instances of local contraction arc those in which 
an Amoeba pinches a large cihatc in half. Mast and Root (1916) de- 
scribe this process as taking ten seconds for Paramecium and show tlut 
it cannot be explained in terms of the surface tension of the Amoeba. 
Beers (192-1) describes the constriction of VroKlonia by Amoeba until 
the former was dumbl>cU*shapcd, and ascribes the pinching to centripetal 
pressure cxcrciscil by an extending collar of protoplasm whicli pinched 
the prc)- in half in eight minutes. Kepner and WhitlcKk (1921) saw 
a partly ingested Paramecium ronstrictes! much as described b)* Beers for 
Vrontotua, except for the lost of the ciha from the ingested part. Tlie 
figures and descriptions of the two latter instances arc \cr)‘ similif to 
those of Grossc-Allcrmann (1909) for ingestion J'j- invagination in 
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The stalk consists of an external wall, an inner liquid, and a spirally 
wound contractile cord. Within the contractile cord is an excentrically 
placed myoneme often called a spasmoneme, the contraction of which 
causes the stalk to become coiled like a spring. The distal end of the 
stalk is usually attached to the substratum, but in Vorticella nutans and 
V. mayert the organisms are never attached but swim, stalk first, through 
the water. In the former the stalk rolls up into narrow spirals, but in the 
latter the stalk swings in a wide loop on contraction somewhat like a 
flagellum. Belehradek and Paspa (1928) have reconstructed a myogram 
from moving pictures of the stalk of a vorticellid and find that the 
spasmoneme does not function like a true muscle but like a modified 
flagellum. Various attempts have been made to explain the contraction 
and extension of the stalk of vorticellids as caused by the complex action 
of two opposing bundles of fibers, or in terms of internal pressure against 
coiling brought about by elastic fibers. 

Myonemes are also well developed in the gregarines, where longi- 
tudinal and circular myonemes are apparently responsible for bending 
and peristalsis-like movements. Myonemes called myophrisks are also 
present in certain Radiolaria. Here they are associated with the spreading 
out of the gelatinous cortical layer, previous to their decrease in specific 
gravity and subsequent rise to the surface (Schewiakoff, 1927). 

ROPINESS, OR THREAD FORMATION 

Living material is said to be ropy if it can be drawn out into threads; 
ropiness is thought to be due to the micellar structure of the material. 
The ability of a drop of a pure liquid to resist distortion is due to its 
surface tension only, and in heterogenous mixtures the surface film may 
approximate a solid consistency. A column of fluid breaks up into a 
number of smaller spherical bodies. The formation of pseudopodia, 
especially of filopodia, axopodia, and myxopodia, demonstrates the pres- 
ence of solid structures in protoplasm. Then, too, protoplasm may be 
drawn out into fine strands of considerable elasticity and tensile strength: 
the ectoplasm of Amoeba has been drawn out into fine strands by Hyman 
(1917) and many others; Schultz (1915) was able to draw out the 
protoplasm of the foraminiferan Astrorhha into long threads; this was 
more marked in the outer layers than in the inner mass of protoplasm. 
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puUx) springing movements are brought about by the strong contrac- 
tion of the outer layer of the body, the resulting locomotion being inde- 
pendent of flagellar movement. Certain flagellates have an extraordinary 
superficial resemblance to medusae both in appearance and in method of 
locomotion: (Cystoflagellala; Leptodiscui, Craspedotella; Ph)'tomona- 
dida: Mcdusochlorts; Dinoflagellata: Clipeoditut/m). In these types ac- 
cording to Pascher (1917)i the movements represent a special form 
of metaboly and two mechanical systems should be present, one radial 
and dilating, the other peripheral and contracting. The former could 
of course be elastic only and bring about passive return after the con- 
traction of the latter. 

In the Infusoria there arc many examples of specialized retractile 
organelles: the tentacles of Suctoria maybe retracted and extended much 
as may the axopods of the Hcliozoa. Tlic structure of these tentacles is 
quite similar to that of the axopods( Roskin, 1925). The remarkable 
tentacles of tlic ciliatc ActhtoboUna may be extended to a length twice 
the diameter of the body or may be completely retracted. Thc)’ arc as- 
sociated internally with l\\o groups of fibrils which seem to wind up to 
retract and unwind to extend them (VC'ennch, 1929). In many ciiiatcs, 
such as Stentor and Spirostomum, there are actively contractile myoncmes 
in the ectoplasmic layer. In other related forms, such as Clinucoslomum, 
the corresponding structures arc clastic only and have been referred to 
as mofphonemcs. Tlic m)onemc5may c\cn appear to be striated (Dierks, 
1926, and others) but this has been dented (Roskin, 1923). 

A most unusual case of extension and retraction occurs in the ciliatc 
l^cryiiar'u dor. Here the "neck" may be extended to fifteen times the 
length of the body, the form of which remains unclungcd. Tliis "elas- 
ticity" is associated with the presence of what appears to lx: a scries of 
spiral striations Howeser, upon complete extension of the neck, Penard 
(1922) has obsersed that there is only a single continuous spiral. No 
experimental work has been slonc upon this form, so tlut the nature of 
tlic extension and retraction is not understood. However. Vcrs\om 
(1R99) has cut the neck of L. dor free from the head and body. Tlic 
nc\k retains its extensile and contractile properties exactly as when in 
connection with the bcxly. 

Tlic finer structure of the contractile stalks of the Vorticcllidac has 
iKcn studied h)- KoJtiofT (1912). Fortner (1926). and many others. 
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field show double refraction, as do many gels when under pressure or 
when drawn out into threads. M«:hanical stress may produce double 
refraction in gelatin even of 0.01 percent. 

Phenomena of double refraction in protoplasm often indicate the 
presence of mechanically and optically anisotropic elements oriented in 
some definite way, and are among the best evidences for the presence 
of micelles in protoplasm. See Schmidt, 1937, for a complete discussion. 

Valentin saw double refraction in the cilia of Opaltna ranarnm in 1861 
and Rouget in the stalk muscle of Carchesttim in 1862. Engelmann 
(1875) carried out very extensive pioneering work on double refraction 
on the Proto2oa and other forms. He saw anisotropy in the pellicle 
of large ciliates, such as Opalina, but was unable to distinguish double 
refraction in the myonemes of Stentor because the entire outer layer is 
doubly refractive. Mackinnon (1909) mentioned that the protoplasm of 
Actinosphaer'ium is quite generally anisotropic, and Schmidt (1937) 
saw faint but unmistakable traces of double refraction at the edge of the 
surface layers of Amoeba, which became distinctly greater as the amoeba 
became rounded up before encysting, the cyst wall showing it very 
distinctly. 

Engelmann (1875) alsoobservedthattheaxopodsof/lc//woj^Arfer/«/« 
were doubly refractive In the living condition, the anisotropy being 
coextensive with the axial filaments which extend deep into the proto- 
plasm. With the withdrawal of the pseudopods the condition vanishes. 
Mackinnon (1909) confirmed the findings of Engelmann. The structure 
of the axial filaments of these pseudopods is known to be fibrillar (Ros- 
kin, 1925; Rumjantzew and Suntzowa, 1925). Schultz (1915) found 
the fibrillae in the rhizopods of the foraminiferan, Astrorhiza, to be 
doubly refractive, and Schmidt (1929) found weak anisotropy in the 
axopods of the radiolatian, Thalassicolla. Schultz (1915) and Schmidt 
(1929) report that the stereoplasmic axis of the pseudopods of the 
Foraminifera are formed by the parallel alignment of fibers. 

Cilia have been found to be doubly refractive by Valentin, Engel- 
mann (1875), and Mackinnon and Vies (1908). The latter authors 
consider this to be caused by the depolarization of the light by reflection 
from surfaces of the cilia, because of the difference of refractive index. 
If air penetrates into the axis of a cilium, upon drying the anisotropy is 
greatly increased (Schmidt, 1937). The so-called rootlets of the cilia 
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Many other obscr^'crs, using mtcrodisscction methods, have confirmed 
this for a ^^ho!c series of animal and plant cells. Tlie spinning of threads 
from protoplasm is generally assumed to be dependent upon the sub* 
microscopic fibrillar structure of the protoplasm, the latter being respon- 
sible for its elasticitj’and high degree of extensibility. The tensile strength 
of a strand of myxomycetc protoplasm has been found by PfcfTcr (quoted 
by Seifriz, 1936) to be 30 mgm. per square millimeter. The ropiness of 
protoplasm is of course conditioned by temperature, viscosity, hydrogen- 
ion concentration, and other factors which alfcct protoplasm (re\’iev.' 
by Jochims, 1930). 

Further evidence of the micellar nature of protoplasm may be deduced 
from the experiments of Seifriz (1936), who has examined the proto- 
plasm of slime molds with a Spicrer lens. When the protoplasm is quiet 
it presents a mosaic appearance, but when in active flow or when formed 
into a thread is presents a striated appearance. Harvc)* and Marsland 
(1932) noted that the ct)-stals of Amoeba fall in jcrla when moving 
under centrifugal force; this may be due to the presence of structural 
dements in (he protoplasm. Moore (1935) has found that slime molds 
in the plasmodiai stage will flow through pores 1 p in diameter. He also 
forced this living material through bolting cloth of various mesh sizes. 
Tlie plasmodia surs’ived after being forced through pores 0.20 mm. In 
diameter or larger, but died when forced through smaller pores. Moore 
thinks that there arc fibrillar dements In slime mold protoplasm which 
arc destroyed if forced unoricnted through a pore through snIucIj thc)' 
could flow if the micelles were properly oriented. 

r>oupLr RrrRACTioN 

11)0 great advantage of thc use of tJ)c polarizing microscope is that 
cliaractcristic structure which is otherwise imperceptible may be rcscalctl, 
even m thc Ining organism, without any alteration of the specimen. 
Amorplious and pscudoamorplious materials (ic., materials in which 
the oricntaljon of the particles is a random one) arc <lark wlicn viewed 
I'ctwccTi crossed nicol prisms True double refraction is alwap thc re- 
sult of an orientation of optically anisotropic dements; many sulntances, 
sucli as glass, Isc^omc douldy refractne if deformed I7 external forces. 
Many vols when in mosement of when placed in an elcttric or a magnetic 
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Beams and King (1937) and King and Beams (1938) have shown 
that the complicated process of katyokinesis may occur in eggs of 
Ascaris, although cytokinesis does not usually take place at very high 
centrifugal forces. They believe that if stratification occurred, it would 
involve a breakdown of the normal, submicroscopic spatial relations, 
which are of importance for the maintenance of life. 
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are doubly refractive, but the basal granules arc not (Engelmann, 
1880.) Myonemes have been quite generally shown to be anisotropic, 
especially those in the stalk muscle of the vorticcllids (Engelmann, 1875; 
Wrzesniowski, 1877; Mackinnon and Vl«, 1908). The myonemc of 
the stalk spreads out into fibrillae in the base of the animal. These, too, 
arc doubly refractive. Engelmann (1875) found that the extensile neck 
of Trachelocerca {^Laeryniaria) otor, when stretched out, was positively 
anisotropic in relation to its longitudinal axis. It is to be recalled that 
the neck may be extended as much as fifteen times the length of the 
body. Associated with this is a single spiral thread which becomes 
straight upon extension of the neck (Penard, 1922). 

Brandt (1885 ) has shown that the isospore nuclei of the Radiolaria are 
anisotropic, but not the vegetative nor the anisosporc nuclei. Tliis has 
been confirmed by Schmidt (1932) on living and prcscrs'cd material 
of the same form. Schmidt (1929) had also obsers-ed double refraction 
of the nuclear membrane in living nuclei of a foraminiferan and of 
Amoeba; in the latter he also obscrs'cd weak anisotropy of small visible 
granules (chromatin?) in the living nucleus. Finally, Kalmus (1931) 
has recorded that certain elements of the division figure of the nuclei 
of Paramettum show slight traces of double refraction during fission and 
conjugation 

X'RAY DIFFRACTION AND ULTRACrNTRIFUGATlON 

Early studies on cohesion and swelling relations of organic fibrillar 
structures indicated that the finer structures of which thc)' arc composed 
are micellar in nature Recently X*ray diffraction methods liavc sub- 
stantiated this vicsv and have made it possible actually to measure thc 
dimensions of these structural units Much of this work lias been done 
on keratin, elastin, cliilin, mjosin, cellulose, and other nonliving sub- 
stances. Some obscrsations lusc been made on living nerve fibers 
(Schmitt. Bear, and Clark, 1935) 

Tlic evidence from X-ray diffraction shows that animal filers owe 
their anisotropic properties to the fact that thc}* arc composed of 
longitudinally oriented protein chains llowcscr. in most protoplasm the 
configuratH'n of such chains must be such that it mav be altcrcvl rapidly 
and rescrsiMy Tor a resiew of X-raj dilTraction. tee rfc)-\\’yvvlinr;. 
l‘J3S. 
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on these two types of investigation separately, with the result that in 
many cases the morphological and functional studies of the rytoplasmic 
granules have become separated. The one group emphasizes the classifica- 
tion of granules into hard and fast categories of Golgi bodies, mitochon- 
dria, vacuome and so forth, with little specific consideration of function, 
while those engaged in functional studies tend to group all the granules 
together or to devise entirely new systems, which hinder the comparison 
of granules in several species. This review is an attempt to coordinate 
these two angles of approach, so that both may contribute to our under- 
standing of the role of the cytoplasmic granules in the cell. 

Since summaries are available of the characteristics of single groups 
of granules, this review is not intended to provide an exhaustive catalogue 
of the facts of any one group. Particular emphasis is placed on those 
granules which have been described with sufficient completeness to fur- 
nish evidence as to reactions, classification, and function, as well as their 
relationship to other granules in the same cell. Specific directions on 
standard techniques for demonstrating the various granules are avail- 
able in the various books on microtechnique and histochemistry and so 
are not described in detail here. The more recent publications will be 
emphasized, since the specificity of methods has improved greatly and 
summaries of the earlier papers are available in the works of Calkins, 
Doflein-Reichenow, and others. The Protophyta have been omitted in 
most cases, since their inclusion would complicate the picture unneces- 
sarily. 

Mitochondria 

Undoubtedly many granules described in early cytological studies of 
Protoza were actually mitochondria, but their status as a separate group 
of cytoplasmic constituents in the unicellular organisms was not recog- 
nized until the publication of the monograph of Faure-Fremiet (1910)» 
which emphasized the concept that mitochondria are universal, self-per- 
petuating cy’toplasmic constituents. 

The identification of mitochondria is not yet entirely satisfactory, 
since it depends upon stains and fixatives of the lipoid component, a 
material not restricted to mitochondria alone, or upon vital dyes which 
are not as effective in the Protozoa as in the Metazoa and which in certain 
cases stain other organelles as well. Typical mitochondria are refractile 
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CYTOPLASMIC INCLUSIONS 
Ronald F. MacLcnnan 

All active cells possess a large number of tytoplasmic granules 
whicli change in number, she, shape, and composition in accordance 
with (he changes in the activities of the cell of whjcl^ thej* arc a part.' 
Tlie fact that small granules ate so constantly present in the hsing substance 
is an indication (hat such a fine suspension of material represents a colloidal 
condition favorable for the life process It seems certain that as the physiologj- 
of the eel! becomes rnorc clearly understood there will be sliown to be a 
definite dependence of s ita! phenomena on the granular nature of protoplasm, 
on the properties uhich it possesses b> virtue of the fact that it is a suspen- 
sion (Heilbfunn, 192fl, p. 20) 

Tlie cytoplasmic granules are a visible part of the fundamental organi- 
zation of (he cell, and the clucidadon of their functions contributes not 
merely to a spc-cializcd branch of cytology but contributes directly to a 
solution of the fundamental problem of protoplasmic organization. 

llie richness of the granular complex early attracted the interest of 
cytologists, and many studies were nude on (heir clicmical composition, 
llic report of Butschh's discovery that the carbohydrate granules of 
gftgarincs differ from those in vertebrates is one of the classic papers 
In the group. During the first thirty years of this century the emphasis 
shifted from the earlier cytoclicmical methods to an interest in certain 
of the granules as permanent, self-perpetuating cytoplasmic organelles, 
uhich could be classified l^y certain empirical reactions such as osmic 
rcJoilJon or the .segregation of pnus green and neutral red Dissatisfac- 
tion v'lth the specificity of these mctbotls has resulted recently m a re- 
newed emphasis on methods svhich yield specific information on the 
chemical and physical nature of the cytoplasmic granules and lliar 
cyclic changes. Ti*o often, however, there has lym a tendency to carry 
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Figure 15-16 From Lethnopyla mystax. Figure 15, end view after Hirschlers 
mitochondrial technique, Figure 16, lateral view, after Champy-iron haematoxylin 
Lynch, 1930 ) Figure 17 From Icbthyophthirius mulltfiliu, series showing rnitochonaria 
and the secretion of paraglycogen, vital stain with janus green (After MacLennan, 
1936 ) Figures 18*21 From Monocyshs showing de noto origin of mitochondria: fig- 
ure 18, sporoaoite. Figure 19, trophozoite; Figure 20, conjugating gametes from a c^U 
Figure 21, spores, Champy or Flemmings — iron haematoxylin. (After Horning, 1929 ) 
Figures 22-23. From Amoeba proieus" Figures 22-23, free in cytoplasm; Figure 22, nor- 
mal Figure 23. hxed in modified Regaud’s fluid , Figures 24-25, on surface of contra i e 
vacuole (After Afast and Doyle, 1933 ) Figures 26-27, From Aggregata eberthi: Figur 
26, mitochondria proper. Figure 27 , mitochondria associated with protein reserve 
(After Jojet-Uvergne, 1926 ) Figures 28-29 From Bunofia truncaleUa- p 

section of early conjugant. Figure 29, Section of later conjugant (After Pollans y, 

In all cases, material which responds to mitochondrial stains is drawn m solid black, 


associated granules are stippled. 
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in life, become grc)’ brown, or black in osmic techniques, but usually 
blcacli faster than the Golgi bodies, reduce pyrogallol, take basic stains 
after fixation in lipoid prescf>’alivcs, stain s^cakly or not at all after fixa- 
tives containing acetic acid, and are stained vitally with janus green D. 
Tliis last method is often considered to be the final criterion, but un- 
fortunately in many eases the mitochondria of Protozoa slain only a pale 
green (Subramaniam and Ganapati, 1938 , and others), not the dark 
green described in metazoan cells. In addition, the stain is not always 
specific, since Lynch ( 1930 ) found that any concentration from 1:2000 
to 1 : 500,000 tints the entire organism {Lechriopyta)^ although the 
mitochondria can be distinguished by their darker color. Hayes 11938 ) 
found that none of the granules in D'lUptus stained clectivcly with Janus 
green D. An additional source of difficulty is the fact that in flagellates, 
tlic parabasal bodies are often stained as darkly as the mitochondria. 
Although the parabasal bodies and mitochondria show additional simi- 
larities in staining reactions and composition, Volkonsky ( 1933 ) points 
out that the former are derivatives of the ncuromotor system and cannot 
be considered as homologous with the mitochondria. 

Mitochondria present a wide variety of shapes, but most commonly 
llicj* arc spherules (Fig. 17), chains of spherules (Fig. 26), short rods 
(Figs. 22, 23), or dumb-bells. The filamentous structures found so often 
in metazoan cells arc found rarely in the Protozoa, but a good example 
has been described in (he ph)toflagcllatc Polykrikos b)' Cliatton and 
Grasse (1929). Ljnch (1930), m his studies on the cihalc 
found a compound structure (Figs. 15. I6), composed of ses’cral discs. 
Lach disc is composed of chromopliobic material, with a rim of cliromo- 
philic material which stains with Janus green and the other mitochondrial 
dyes. In eases of secretion (Fig. 17), the secretion granules often appear 
as a chromophohic center in the milocliondria (MacLennan, lV.^6), hut 
the mitochondrial material itself usually appears to be homogeneous 
either m the living unstained ciliatc or after any of the mitochontlrial 
stains It is probable that the chromophobic center of the discs of 
ixd'tiopyU represents material secreted h)' the rim, whicli is the mito- 
clmndnal pari of the complex discs In some cases, how cs cr, mitocliondria 
may have a true duplex structure, since Mast and D^nle (I935h) $l>owc\I 
that tlic outer surface of the mitoclmndna of Ar':cfbj stain more deeply 
than the center TIiis difTcrmliation miy cxplainni either as a definite 
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ing’s theory that mitochondria accumulate at the intracellular surfaces in 
accordance with the Gibbs-Thompson Law. Doyle (1935) suggests that 
mitochondria tend to collect at regions of active interchange, since 
he found that mitochondria are the only granules which flow out into the 
pseudopodia of the foraminifetan Ir/d/a. While this theory is attractive in 
certain cases, it is difficult to see how this would apply to the concentra- 
tions which occur in conjugating Bttrsetrta. 

Mitochondria are more widely accepted as universal, permanent, and 
self-perpetuating granules than any other cy'toplasmic component, and for 
this reason it is worth while to consider in detail the proof upon which 
such statements rest. Rigid proof of this theory requires a demonstration 
of mitochondria only, with, of course, a lack of evidence of any de novo 
origin. Furthermore, it is obvious that proof of the continuity of any 
cytoplasmic component cannot be based on a study of only one stage 
in the life cycle, but must rest upon adequate studies of the whole life 
cycle. 

Mitochondria have been identified in a multitude of Protozoa of all 
groups by Faure-Fremiet (1910) and later authors, and as a result these 
components are usually considered to be present in all Protozoa. How- 
ever, recent evidence shows that this assumption is unjustified. An ex- 
treme example is Trypanosoma dhmyctyli, in which Nigrelli (1929) 
was not able to demonstrate any pre-formed mitochondria, although 
granules which satisfy the general criteria of mitochondria are induced 
by exposure of the organisms to Janus green B. These induced granules 
are not permanent, but disappear after about two hours. The marine 
amoeba Flabellitla is another speaes m which mitochondria are normally 
lacking. Hopkins (1938b) found that the normal amoeba possessed no 
granules which can be classified as mitochondria, but that when the 
amoeba is disturbed in a variety of ways, granules are precipitated in 
small pre-formed cytoplasmic vacuoles, the contents of which are nor- 
mally a homogeneous fluid. After the recovery of the amoeba from the 
disturbing conditions, the granules are resotbed. These temporary 
granules possess the staining reactions of mitochondria, including the 
ability to segregate Janus green B, and are the only granules in this 
organism which can be classed in that group. As a contrast to these cases 
of induced mitochondria, Kirby ( 1936) reports the experimental destruc- 
tion of the mitochondria which are a normal component in the cytoplasm 
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localization of stainabic materials or as a dense surface with less dense 
centers, with the type of material the same in both places. 

Tlic mitochondria in most Protozoa are fairly evenly distributed 
through the cjtoplasm, sometimes alone and sometimes associated with 
various types of storage granules (see the discussion of function). 
Paurc-Fremict (1910) found that if any localization occurs, the mito- 
chondria tend to concentrate beneath the pellicle and ocxasionally around 
the contractile s'acuole. Homing ( 1927) extended these observations and 
contends that mitochondria tend to conorntratc near all membranes — 
particularly around the food vacuoles during active digestion, beneath 
the pellicle, and around the nucleus. Hall and Nigrclli ( 1930) criticized 
Horning's identification of mitochondria, which was based largely on 
dark-field obscr\*alions, and showed that in Vorticella sp. the mito- 
chondria arc not associated with the food vacuole. Volkonsky (1934) 
likewise rejected Horning's identification and showed that the granules 
associated with the digestive vacuoles, in a large number of species, are 
stainablc only with neutral red. MacLcnnan (195f>) found a similar 
situation in lehth)ophthtrii4s. In other Protozoa, however, the accumula- 
tion of mitochondria near membranes has been confirmed. Mast and 
Doyle (J935b) find (hat the mitochondria in Amoeba arc occasionally 
associated ssith the gastriolc (food vacuole) and thej- sverc able to cor- 
relate the association with the t)pc and stage of digestion, Tlic)* also 
demonstrated an asscKiaiion with the contractile vacuole, confirming the 
earlier work of Metcalf (1910). Volkonsky (1934) found a small ag- 
gregation of mitochonilria around the food vacuole of Canif-anella and 
Par.tniccf//m tluring the alkaline phase of digestion. Glutton and Grasse 
(1929) slioweil tint the filamentous mitochondria of Poljkriloi tend to 
acoimuJatc near the pcHiclc, but instead of being parallel to the surface, 
as in the cilulcs ticscfilvd by Homing, arc perpendicular to the surface. 
Poljansky (1951) studied the changes sKCurring in the life c)clc of Csr- 
Juru and found that the mitcKhondruof neutral individuals arc uniformly 
disperse^! tliroughout the c>topIasni, but during conjugation (Figs 28, 
29) tlic mitixhondria migrate to the penpher)' and form a definite zone 
under the cvlopla^m. and alus around the micronoclcar derivatives, Tlie 
th()n<!riovofncs again scatter during the growth of the micronuclear pro 
rivifdiurn llicrc seems to l>e neither universal nor jvrrmanent hKaluation 
of ini!«hondfia near membranes, at is lolx-ctpcvtcd according to Horn- 
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plasmic granules, which he traced back to macronuclear fragments dur- 
ing conjugation, interpreting these as mitochondria. Since the staining 
methods were not very specific and these granules do not stain with 
Janus green, the statement that these are mitochondria must be accepted 
with caution. Miller (1937) has endeavored to prove that mitochondria, 
Golgi bodies, and other cytoplasmic inclusions in A. proteus are "bac- 
teria spores, fungi, or yeasts, together with indigestible material of 
certain food organisms.” This idea is, of course, similar to that of Wallin 
and has been so thoroughly criticized by Cowdry and others that it need 
not be considered here m detail. Miller was not able to culture these 
cytoplasmic "bacteria” and his main argument seems to be based on the 
observation that mitochondrial stains and Golgi type impregnations will 
demonstrate granules in the culture medium. This merely shows that 
the stains used are not always specific under all conditions, a fact which 
has been pointed out many times. Miller does not present any evidence 
which can stand up against the observations and experiments of Mast 
and Doyle (1935a, 1935b), Holter and Kopac (1937), and Holter and 
Doyle (1938) on the same species. The mitochondria are specializations 
of the cell itself, probably in all cases from the cytoplasm, and are neither 
artifacts nor invaders. 

The composition of mitochondria is still incompletely known in any 
exact sense, in spite of the large amount of work done on these com- 
ponents. They have long been thought to be composed of both lipoids* 
and proteins, because of their staining reactions and solubilities (Faure- 
Fremiet, 1910; Hirschler, 1924, 1927), Unfortunately no one has 
yet repeated in Protozoa the work of Bensley (1937), who isolated 
mitochondria from liver and was able to make both qualitative and 
quantitative analyses. These analyses confirmed the cytochemical analysis 
of lipoid and protein, but instead of the large amounts of phosphatids 
and so forth, which were predicted from the cytological reactions, he 
showed that the lipoid is largely neutral fat. Bensley also found that 
many reactions (for example the osmic-acid reaction) are much weaker 

’ Ljpoid IS used here, as in most cytological works, m a very general sense It includes 
all materials which are soluble in ether, absolute alcohol, and so forth, and which 
with Nile blue sulfate, the sudans, and other fat soluble dyes. Neutral fat, fatty 
phosphatids, and the like respond to these tests. Lison (1936) suggests the rather 
awkward term sudanophil material, in order to emphasize the cytological side and to 
avoid false implications as to chemical nature. 
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of flagellates from termites. In normal Pseudodevescotina, large num- 
bers of mitochondria can be demonstrated bj' the Plcmming-Regaud 
method but, after feeding for three days on filter paper soaked in one- 
percent Janus green D, no mitochondria can be demonstrated. Addi- 
tional examples of the lack of mitochondria arc furnished by studies of the 
\\hole life cj'clcof certain Protozoa. Horning ( 1929) was able to demon- 
strate mitochondria in most stiges of Monocystts (Figs. 19, 20), but 
found that these granules disappear in the sporozoite stage (Fig. 21). 
Beers (1935) and MacLcnnan (1936) also found that mitochondria 
disappear in the later cnc)'stcd stages of ciliates, although the same 
mctliods gi\c positive results in other stages of the c)-clc. Tliesc obsers’a- 
tions under both normal and experimental conditions demonstrate that 
mitcKhondria are neither universal nor permanent cytoplasmic constitu- 
ents. 

'llic crucial point in the classifiation of mitochondria as autonomous 
organelles is whether they always arise from preexisting mitochondria, 
Tlic occurrence of dumb-bcU-shaped mitochondria and oilier possible 
division stages luve been found so often in fixed and stained preparations 
that It IS unnecessary to quote this evidence here. Tlie obser^•allons on 
lising material arc few and perhaps (he clearest is that of Horning 
(1926), wlio reported division stages of mitochondria in a living 
hctcrotricli and was able to confirm the ilcscriptions based on fixed 
material lluis division is a factor in the increase in numbers of mito- 
cliondria, but returning again to the studies of tlie whole life cycle, wc 
find lliat disision is not the only mcthotl, smcc mitochondria must be 
formed de t:oto (Figs lH-21) in those species in which the mito- 
chondria ha\c ilisappcarcd during the epnesetnt pluses of the life 
cycle. Mitochondria arc not sclf-pcrpcluating organelles, hut arc sli/Ter- 
cntiations which may cntliirc for a longer or a sliortcr pcnoil during 
the cysic of the cell 

In tlic cases consulcrcd alxwc, mitcKhondria are cytoplasmic in their 
origin, hut tins is by no means the only possibility Joyet-Ijsergne 
( 1920) stales that tlic groupof mitochondria attJibcJ to protein granules 
(I ig 27) arc densed from the nucleus along ssith tlie protein rrscfscs 
(for di«us\Ktn of tins punt, see p 163), Init Daniels (1934) in the 
same or rtlalcd 'I'ceio could find ni> njito».bonv!ria attached to the 
pn-tcin granules Olknn (193<>) found in I’t de'tai one Kt of cyto- 
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detected by Bensley’s mass tedinique. However, Faure-Fremiet (1910) 
found staining differences within the mitochondria of a single indi- 
vidual, and Peshkowskaya (1928) reports that the ectoplasmic chondrio- 
somes of Climacoitomum are resistent to fixatives which usually dis- 
solve mitochondria, although the endoplasmic mitochondria are much 
more typical in their reactions. Pcllissier (1936) found similar dif- 
ferences, not within the cell but between various individuals, and was 
able to show that all the mitochondria impregnate more deeply in the 
vegetative stages than in the stages just before reproduction. By the 
selection of species in which all granules are in the same stage at the 
same time, Bensley’s mass technique could be used very profitably 
in exploring the changes in mitochondrial composition. 

MacLennan and Murer (1934) found heavy deposits of ash in the 
typical mitochondrial rods, as well as in the other cj'toplasmic granules 
of Paramecium. 

The presence of enzymes in mitochondria have been indicated in- 
directly in many cases by the morphological association of these bodies 
with structures in which digestive or synthetic activit)' is going on. 
The only direct demonstration of the localization of c>'toplasmic 
enzymes is due to Holter and Kopac (1937) and Holter and Doyle 
(1938), who showed that dipeptidase is not present in mitochondria, 
but that amylase is. The method used was a combination of centrifugal 
localization of granules and micro-methods for the measurement of 
enzymatic activity. The mitochondria were concentrated in one end 
of an Amoeba, which w'as then cut and the enzymatic activity of the 
mitochondria-rich and the mitochondria-poor portions of the q'toplasm 
compared. Since both the centripetal and the centrifugal portions had 
the same amount of dipeptidase (measured by the ability to split 
alanylglycine) per unit volume of cytoplasm, Holter and Kopac con- 
cluded that the enzyme is in the matrix. They point out that this proves 
nothing as to the origin of the enzyme, which might diffuse out from 
a granule as fast as it is formed. Holter and Doyle found that the 
middle region of the centrifuged Amoeba Ifad the most amylase 
(measured by the digestion of starch). The nucleus, crystals, digestive 
vacuoles, mitochondria, and matrix are found in this zone of the centri- 
fuged Amoeba. The enzyme could not be localized in the nucleus, since 
non-nucleated fragments show no significant diminution in amylase. 
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in mitochondria in the C)toplasm than in mitochondria isolated from the 
C)-topIasm. Tlicsc obser\’ations confirm the validity of the interpretation 
of mitochondrial reactions in the Protoaoa as indicative of a lipoid- 
protein mixture, but emphasize the need of caution in more specific 
interpretations before methods as specific as Benslej'’s arc applied to the 
Protozoa. It is clear that the evidence now available as to the nature of 
the lipoids and of the proteins in the mitochondria of Protozoa is sig- 
nificant largely as a lead for further work. 

Horning (1927) adheres to the view that the lipoid component of 
mitochondria is a phosphatid, but presents no conclusive evidence for 
this statement. Wcrmel (1925) found that the mitochondria (or lipo- 
somes) of Adinosphaerhnn react with Gaaio’s method, but according 
to Lison the only valid interpretation is that unsaturated lipoids arc 
present. MacLennan (1936) stated that the lipoid material in the mito- 
chondria of lchlh)ophth'mus is a fatty acid, on the basis of a blue stain 
with Nile blue sulphate, used according to Lorrain Smith’s method. 
However, since Lison (1936) presents esidence against the specificity 
of this method, the abosc interpretation is perhaps too strict, but it is 
interesting to note that the original interpretation is in accord with 
Benslc)’'s analysis of the mitochondria of h\er. Tlicre is likewise a 
lack of information on the nature of the proteins present. Hajes (1938) 
demonstrated a positive reaction to fudisin-sulfurous acid reagent and 
claimed that nucleic acid is present Howeser. since lipoids may react 
in this manner in the "plasmal reaction." it is possible that this test was 
concerned with the lipoid component rather than the protein portion. 

Tlic metallic impregnation of mitochondria, or the depth of stain taken 
after the use of lipoid sohents. vanes between the species of Protozoa 
and has usually been considered to lx; a rougli indication of the pro- 
portion of lipoids present. Tlius Scott and Horning (1932) find in 
Op.i!ir.t a large amount of lipoid; Lynch ( 1950) in t^chthp)!,i, Patten 
(1932) in S)csctl erus, Macl^nnan and Murcr (1931) In 
find some lipoid; while Beers (1935) m D:Jwiar: finds little if any 
csidcncc of lipoids in the mitcxhondru Although this data is scry 
crside. foundation is prosidet! fur the ssorking hjpt>thcsis tlm there 
IS a ssidc sanation in the probable compsssjtinn of mitcxhondria, rang- 
ing from praiticallv pure Iips'iJ to almost pure protein Much of this 
dilfctcncc fepreseots constant dilTcrcntcs Kis^ccn sj'ctics and hhjM he 
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any particular type of granules. Daniels (1938) used this method in 
gregarines, but although she was able to demonstrate granular accumula- 
tions in the cells of the gut, the gregarines remained clear. 

The functions ascribed to mitochondria in the Protozoa may be 
grouped under two main headings: synthesis (or segregation), and 
respiration. The first group includes a number of activities, all of which 
involve the accumulation of materials and m some cases the synthesis 
of new products from these raw materials. Examples of this type of 
function for which there is definite evidence are the secretion of reserve 
bodies, a digestive function in connection with the gastrloles, excretory 
function in connection with the contractile vacuoles, and the transport of 
materials from one organelle to another. Respiration also might be 
considered to fall in this category, since it would depend upon the ac- 
cumulation in the mitochondria of the substances responsible for the 
oxidation-reduction processes of the cell. 

The secretion of reserve bodies is cytologically the easiest phase of 
accumulation to demonstrate Faur^Fremiet described the formation 
of deutoplasmic granules by direct transformation of mitochondria, as 
well as by the more common method of segregation adjacent to or 
within the mitochondria which retain their identity. Joyet-Lavergne 
(1926a) occasionally found a relationship of this type between the 
mitochondria and paraglycogen and always found that protein granules 
possessed a mitochondrial cap (Fig. 27), but denied that this indicated 
anything more than a casual relationship. Horning (1925) described 
mitochondrial rims around the protein granules in Opahna (this identi- 
fication of mitochondria is denied by Kedrowsky, 1931b) and accepts 
it as evidence of secretory activity. MacLennan (1936) described the 
origin of paraglycogen in the center of spherical mitochondria (Fig. 17). 
The identification of these granules was made not only with the usual 
permanent stains for mitochondria, but with specific microchemical 
stains (Sudan III, Nile blue sulfate, iodine, chlor-zinc-iodide), and 
their growth observed in live specimens stained with Janus green. The 
fact that the paraglycogen first appears as a center in a solid mito- 
chondrial sphere refutes the usual suggestions that the secretion merely 
happens to be in contact with the mitochondria and that there is no 
real connection between the two. There is no evidence as yet to show 
whether these visible secretions are actually synthesized by the mito- 
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nor in the crj’stals since rnost of these arc in the centrifugal end \shich 
would thus have the highest cn2yinatic activit)'. TliC)' also ruled out a 
localization in the digestive vacuoles by a demonstration that the cnzj-mc 
content of hungr)' and feeding Amoeb. 1 , with a resultant dilTcrencc in 
the number of vacuoles, is the same. Tlic only structures the distribu- 
tion of \\hich after centrifuging corresponds with the distribution of 
amylase arc the mitochondria. The study of the centrifuged Amoeba 
presents many difficulties, since the stratification is never complete and 
there is always some mixing between the finishing of centrifuging and 
cutting the amoeba in parts, but the further use and dcsxlopmcnt of these 
mctliods and their use in species in wliich stratification is complete 
will undoubtedly aid in the complete analysis of mitochondria and other 
cytoplasmic granules. 

Tlic theory that mitochondria ate concerned w ith cellular respiration 
has led to attempts to identify in the mitochondria the materials known 
to l>c active in this respect. One of these is glutathione, in whicli the 
physiologically active group is sulfliydril. demonstrable cytochcmically 
by the sodium nilfoprussidc reaction Joyct-Lavergne (1927-29) found 
that the mitochondria of Sporozoi give a positive reaction with sodium 
nitroprusside, and this was confirmed by Cowdry and Scott (1928) in 
PUimoJium. Gialklcy (1957). however, found that the strongest re- 
action in vegetative Amoeba is in the nucleus and tint at the metaphase 
this material is poiirctl into the cytoplasm Some granules in the nucleus 
give a particularly strong reaction, but m the cytoplasm the coloration 
is diffuse, llicsc results of Chalkicy's extensive work on glutathione in 
Amoeba suggest the dcsirahifily of a remvestigation of the Sporozoa, 
and certainly indicate that the materials containing the sulfliydryl group 
arc not always localized m the mitochondria Joyct-Ijvcrgnc (1951) lus 
also shown that the mitochondria give a strong reaction with the anti- 
mony trichloride tc't for vitamin A. anti concludes that this is a part of 
the respiratory mechanism along wnb glutathione Although respiration 
cannot Isc disais'cd in tlctail here, it should Ir: ps>intcd out that the 
glulathiime-vitamm A theory presents mmy slilTicultic^ and the system 
more u'uallv aucptcil iv glutatIiionc-av»>rbic acid (Holmes. 19'7) 
iViurnc and AUeti (l‘>^5) and IVnirne (I't'f*) hive deTTvmstratcxI the 
comcnlration of avtiih.v aud in cytoplasmi. granules H- the axctic- 
viherniirafc metho.!, K;t unfortimatcly have n-^ loffchicil lliese vsnh 
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two types of reserve granules, the existence of a secretory function is 
possible, and it is not necessary to invoke respiration in order to find 
a function for these mitochondria. The respiratory function must be 
regarded as unproved, either from the standpoint of the proof of the 
presence of materials which could act as an oxidation-reduction system, 
or from the standpoint of the direct measurement of localized oxidation- 
reduction potentials. At best mitochondria as morphological entities 
cannot be necessary for respiration, since many species lack them at one 
time or another in the life c)'cle, and since in other cases they can be 
eliminated experimentally without fatal results (Kirby, 1936). 

All the various types of evidence — staining reactions, composition, 
function, and tracing through the life history — show that mitochondria 
in the Protozoa do not form a homogeneous group, but are actually a 
heterogeneous assortment which are associated merely by their ability 
to segregate Janus green B or by even less specific staining reactions. No 
one type is found in all Protozoa, and in all cases which have been 
carefully studied mitochondria are not self-perpetuating but arise de 
novo at some time during the life cycle. 

The Vacuome Hypothesis 

According to the vacuome hypothesis as applied in the Protozoa, there 
ate only two fundamental cytoplasmic components in the Protozoa — the 
chondriome and the vacuome, since the Golgi bodies and vacuome are 
merely different aspects of the same thing. The term vacuome was 
substituted for the earlier term segregation granule as an indication of the 
supposed homology between the neutral red bodies in animal cells and 
the vacuoles of plant cells. Volkonsky (1929 on), Kedrowsky (1931* 
33), Hall and his associates (1929 on). Lynch (1930), and others have 
upheld the general conclusion that the granules stainable with neutral 
red ate identical with the Golgi bodies; but Kirby (1931), MacLennan 
(1933, 1940), Bush (1934), Kofoid and Bush (1936), Daniels 
(1938), and others have demonstrated many cases of neutral red 
granules which are not osmiophilic (for a more detailed discussion of 
this point, see p 140). It should be pointed out that the acceptance 
of the vacuome hypothesis is by no means universal in the Metazoa or 
Metaphyta, according to Weier (1933) and Kirkman and Severinghai^^ 
(1938). 
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chondrii or arc the result of the segregation by the mitochondria of 
materials synthesized at other points. Wcrmcl (1925) found that 
certain mitochondria of Aclinosphaerium have a high lipoid content, 
as shown by Ciaccio’s lipoid methods, i.e., a so-callcd liposome rather 
than an ordinar)’ type of mitochondria, and concludes that thc)* secrete 
the lipoid resen'es. Except for the fact that these granules stain weakly 
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with Janus green, the)- arc like the intermediate lipoid bodies and could 
perhaps be classed more conscmcntly with them ^ngcr (1928) 
counted the "spherical inclusions" and the mitochondria in 
and found that ihc)' are roughly proportional in number Me concluded 
tlut the spherical inclusions arc derneJ from mitochondria Since rmny 
granules of entirely different origin will increase in number under 
fasorablc conditions, this amclusion cannot be considacd as prosed. 

llic theestisc function of mitoclmndria rests upon two t)pes of 
csidcncc the actual demonstration of enzymes in these granules (sec 
p. 125). and the correlation between the pcntvhc agcrcgalion of miN>- 
cliondria around tlic gaslriole and the type of digestion taking place 
Within. Iksih lyyes of csidcncc arc asadablc for A. vs that the 

results of obscnations may lx clsetkdl against a difcit knowlc-dce of the 
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and external factors and that it cannot be considered specific in the 
sense that it combines with a single definite substance. 

Since many factors are involved in the segregation of neutral red, 
it is to be expected that more than one type of granule will be revealed 
by the use of this and similar dyes. Conclusive evidence of this lack 
of specificity is furnished by several Protozoa in which two or more 
types of granules are able to segregate neutral red at the same time, i.e., 
under identical conditions. Dang^rd (1928) stained two types of 
granules in Euglena with neutral red — the vacuome and the mucous ap- 
paratus. The latter group may be extruded to form a mucous envelope 
or mucous hairs — an interesting example of true external secretion, and 
comparable to the staining of secretion granules in Metazoa by neutral 
red. However, Dangeard rejected the mucous apparatus as vacuome 
because it retains the neutral red after the death of the cell, while the 
other granules — the true vacuome— do not. Finley (1934) found four 
different groups of granules which segregate neutral red in Vort/cella: 
pellicular secretions, pellicular tubercles, thecoplasmic granules, and re* 
fractile granules. He was careful to control the staining to avoid over- 
staining, so that his results cannot be questioned on that ground. Bush 
(1934) found in Haptophyra two sets of granules which are discon- 
tinuous in size and distribution. Mast and Doyle (1935b) complete the 
picture by showing that three groups of granules stain in Amoeba: 
vacuole refractive bodies, refractive bodies, and blebs on crystals, and 
they proved experimentally that these bodies are different in origin and 
in fate. The experiments of Kedrowsky (1931) on Opalina show the 
reverse picture — under certain feeding conditions, the growing segre- 
gation vacuoles lose their ability to take up neutral red, just as they do 
in vertebrate eggs. Hall and Loefer (1930) showed that the granules 
in Uuglyphct may vary in the same specimen from pink to bluish red 
or red violet. 

Since neutral red stains several different groups of granules and also 
does not stain all stages of the same granule, it does not of itself reveal 
fundamental homologies, and it seems to me to be unjustifiable to group 
all of these bodies as vacuome or under any other catchall term. As a 
preliminary step toward an accurate classification of this group, the 
digestive granules — i.e., those neutral red bodies associated with the 
gastrioles — are separated from the segregation granules which cor* 
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Tlic ability to segregate neutral red has been ascribed to a specific 
reaction of the dye with a single material in the granule, the process 
being called the "neutral red reaction” by Kochring (1930) and in- 
cluded as a part of the "ferment theory of the vacuome" by Kedrowsky 
(1932b). Tlic substance involved is supposed to be a proteoljtic enzyme, 
a conclusion based on the work of Marston (1923), who showed that 
these enzymes arc precipitated by combination with neutral red, Janus 
green, and other azinc d)cs. Lc Breton (1931) has rcs'icwcd the rather 
voluminous literature resulting from this suggestion and concludes that 
the reaction is not specific, since ordinary proteins (an important con- 
stituent of most segregation bodies) also are precipitated. From 
the standpoint of c)’toIogy, the theory fails to explain how neutral red 
and Janus green have such dilTcfcnl staining reactions in the granules 
of living cells. Hopkins’s (1938a) experiments witli flabeUnLi show that 
precipitates are formed in vacuoles after cither Janus green or neutral 
red. If Janus green was first used, and then neutral red added, a red 
precipitate formed around the original green one. "Tlic small neutral red 
vacuoles arc, then, the same as the vacuoles in which the condensation 
granules arc formed, but it appears that Janus green B stains a different 
component of these vacuoles than docs the neutral red.” 

Not one factor, but many are responsible for the segregation of neutral 
red by c)toplasmic granules. Tlic role of /►!! in neutral red staining has 
been demonstrated by Chambers and Pollack (1927) ami Qiambcrs and 
Kcmplon (1937), who showed that neutral red tends to go from an 
alkaline region to an acid region so that "segregation granules" wouhl 
he those which arc acid rclatisc to the hyaloplasm. Kedrowsky (1931) 
demonstrated in Op.sltnj that normally the segregation granules have 
this relationship with the hyaloplasm and that the staining reactions 
can f>c dunged by altering the gH of the C)tnplasm He also showed 
that the granules will take up acid d)cs m tlic presence of aihumnscs, 
winch was confirmetl Isj* Volkonsky (193.') and mcludc\l under the 
term "diromopcxic " Since neutral fc»l has long Iscen known as a 
Iipoul stain (raurc-I’rcnnet, Majer. and ScluclTcr. 1910) it is possible 
that this may play a rule m the staining of IxmIjw which <t>nta!n lijxnih, 
such as the shctsosi'mc-s <»f grcgannida and the ihgestisc granules of 
:l ;t;ut. Ffoin these brief examples it is clear that the segrega- 
tnm of neutral tcsl and I'thcr sifal djrs is inllucnicd 1’) many intcrnil 
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and external factors and that it cannot be considered specific in the 
sense that it combines with a single definite substance. 

Since many factors are involved in the segregation of neutral red, 
it is to be expected that more than one type of granule will be revealed 
by the use of this and similar dyes. Conclusive evidence of this lack 
of specificity is furnished by several Protozoa in which tu'o or more 
types of granules are able to segregate neutral red at the same time, i.e., 
under identical conditions. Dangeard (1928) stained two types of 
granules in Eugletia with neutral red — the vacuomc and the mucous ap- 
paratus. The latter group may be extruded to form a mucous envelope 
or mucous hairs — an interesting example of true external secretion, and 
comparable to the staining of secretion gr.inulcs in Metazoa by neutral 
red. However, Dangeard rejected the mucous apparatus as vacuomc 
because it retains the neutral red after the death of the cell, while the 
other granules — the true vacuomc— do not. Finley (1934) found four 
different groups of granules which segregate neutral red in Vorlkellit: 
pellicular secretions, pellicular tubercles, thecoplasmic granules, and re- 
fractile granules. He was careful to control the staining to avoid over* 
staining, so that his results cannot be questioned on that ground. Bush 
(1934) found in H<tptophyra two sets of granules which are discon- 
tinuous in size and distribution. Mast and Doyle (1935b) complete the 
picture by showing that three groups of granules stain in Amoeba: 
vacuole refractive bodies, refractive bodies, and blebs on crystals, and 
they proved experimentally that these bodies are different in origin and 
in fate. The experiments of Kedrowsky (1931) on Opalina show the 
reverse picture — under certain feeding conditions, the growing segre- 
gation vacuoles lose their ability to lake up neutral red, just as they do 
in vertebrate eggs. Hall and Loefer (1930) showed that the granules 
in Euglypha may vary in the same specimen from pink to bluish red 
or red violet. 

Since neutral red stains several different groups of granules and also 
does not stain all stages of the same granule, it does not of itself reveal 
fundamental homologies, and it seems to me to be unjustifiable to group 
all of these bodies as vacuome or under any other catchall term. As a 
preliminary step toward an accurate classification of this group, the 
digestive granules — i.e., those neutral red bodies associated with the 
gastrioles — are separated from the segregation granules which cor- 
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respond to the "vacuome dc resen'c’* of Volkonskj* and the scgrcgalion 
apparatus of Kcdrowskj'. Tlie segregation granules of necessity still 
include a heterogeneous assortment and probably include granules other 
than those associated with synthesis and storage, but at present thej* 
cannot be classified properly because too many of them are known only 
by their ability to segregate neutral red, Kedrousky and Volkonsk}’ 
regard both types as carriers of cn 2 )*mes, in one case acting to digest 
proteins and in the other case to synthesize them. However, each group 
appears de tioto when the necessity arises, and the two groups show- 
no direct continuity with each other. Further evidence of the independ* 
cncc of these two groups of granules is furnished by Op.ilw.i, in which 
only the segregation bodies arcpre%cnl, and by Ichlh^ophthirinf, in which 
only tlic digestive granules arc present, tlresc latter having no connection 
With the storage of the numerous protein granules. 

DiGESTivr Granules 

Tlic digestive granules may be briefly defined as qtoplasmic granules 
stainablc with neutral red, which become associated with the newly 
formed vacuoles containing food. This docs not include all neutral 
red granules in the food vacuole, since such granules as the \acuole 
rcfractisc Ixsdics of Anioeb.t arc derised from the fcx)d (Mast and 
Uoylc, 1935b) and thus arc not qtoplismic components. Volkonsky 
(1931) points out that the term vacuole has been applied to so many 
structures that it is a source of confusion, an<l he has sul«fifufctl the term 
gaMnoIc. llic fluid vacuole which contains ingcstcil food is a pro- 
gasinolc, and with the addition of the digestive granules (xacuome in 
Volkonsky's terminolog)) becomes a gastriolc. In adihtion to ilicsc 
terms it is convenient to u'e postgastriofc for the structures containing 
umligestcvl remnants. 

Hicrc is no single pallcrn of llic gastriolc in the Protozoa In 
A. itptcus, mitochomlfia alone aggregate pcriovlicallj around llic gas* 
tfiolc (Mast and Dii)lc, 1933h); in PjT,x*fier}un and Otn^iKtlU. the 
digestive granules enter the gi'tiiole, and mttixlMndfia cluster around 
the membrane in the alkaline phase; in VhbfUu!.t, the nutcfials sl.jln- 
aide witli Janus green <»r neutral red arc normally dosoKed m the tlulil 
va.uiilr, vshiih later forms tlic gastriolc (Ihykins, l‘>3'<). anil a some- 
what similar situation is ftninj in hjpcfmas’igs'tc ibrellatrs (l>.,Srv<| 
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and Grasse, 1933); in Ichthyophthirius (MacLennan, 1936), the diges- 
tive granules (Fig. 31) enter the gastriole, but the mitochondria are 
never associated in any visible manner with the digestive mass. A more 
detailed description of digestion will not be given in this section, since 
attention is here centered on the granules. 

All careful descriptions agree that the digestive granules vary in 
size and shape during the gastriolar cycle, ranging from minute spherules 
to relatively large rods. Both vital stains and metallic impregnation show 
a homogeneous structure, and the deformation of these granules either 



Figure 31 The association of the gastrioles and the digestive granules in Ichlhyoph- 
thmus muUifiliis (From MacLennan, 1936 ) 


from other cytoplasmic granules or from outside pressure show that 
they have a soft, semifluid consistency Volkonsky (1934) has found 
that the morphology of the gastriole varies in the same species with the 
food used. In Acanthamoeba he was able to induce the formation of 
large granules, small granules, or a homogeneous rim stainable with 
neutral red, by varying the food used. No digestive granules were formed 
around vacuoles which contained only starch. 

The penetration of the digestive granules into the vacuole was not 
observed by Kochring (1930), Hall and Dunihue (193l)> Dunihue 
(1931), or Hall and Nigrelli (1930), and the suggestion was made 
that the granules in the food vacuole are* derived from food particles 
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respond to the "vacuome de reserve** of Volkonsky and the segregation 
apparatus of Kedrowsky. The segregation granules of necessity still 
include a heterogeneous assortment and probably include granules other 
than those associated with synthesis and storage, but at present they 
cannot be classified properly because too many of them are known only 
by their ability to segregate neutral red. Kedrowsky and Volkonsky 
regard both types as carriers of enzymes, in one case acting to digest 
proteins and in the other case to synthesize them. However, each group 
appears de novo when the necessity arises, and the two groups show 
no direct continuity with each other. Further evidence of the independ- 
ence of these two groups of granules is furnished by Opalina, in which 
only the segregation bodies are present, and by hhthyophthirins, in which 
only the digestive granules are present, these latter having no connection 
with the storage of the numerous protein granules. 

Digestive Granules 

The digestive granules may be briefly defined as q’toplasmic granules 
stainable with neutral red, which become associated with the newly 
formed vacuoles containing food. This does not include all neutral 
red granules in the food vacuole, since such granules as the vacuole 
refractive bodies of Amoeba are derived from the food (Mast and 
Doyle, 1935b) and thus are not q’toplasmic components. Volkonsky 
(1934) points out that the term vacuole has been applied to so many 
structures that it is a source of confusion, and he has substituted the term 
gastriole. The fluid vacuole which contains ingested food is a pro- 
gastriole, and with the addition of the digestive granules (vacuome in 
Volkonsky's terminology) becomes a gastriole. In addition to these 
terms it is convenient to use postgastnole for the structures containing 
undigested remnants. 

There is no single pattern of the gastriole in the Protozoa. In 
A. protens, mitochondria alone aggregate periodically around the gas- 
triole (Mast and Doyle, 1935b); in Paramecium and Campanella, the 
digestive granules enter the gastriole, and mitochondria cluster around 
the membrane in the alkaline phase; in Vlahellula, the materials stain- 
able with Janus green or neutral ted are normally dissolved in the fluid 
vacuole, which later forms the gastriole (Hopkins, 1938), and a some- 
what similar situation is found in hypermastigotc flagellates (Duboscej 
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in the formation of gastrioles, new granules are formed in the q’to- 
plasm. The digestive granules in Ichthyophthirius were obser\’ed by 
MacLennan (1936) to arise de novo in direct contact with the ingested 
particles of food. Final evidence of their de novo origin was furnished 
by the fact that no digestive granules are present in the cnqsted stage, 
after the gastrioles which were formed during the feeding stage have 
disappeared. Volkonsky suggests that the materials of the digestive 
granule exist in the cytoplasm in a diffuse state. In the hypermastigote 
flagellates this material is concentrated in dissolved form in the gastrioles; 
in Flabelluln the materials are first concentrated m vacuoles, which con* 
tribute the fluid part of the gastrioles; in the more common cases, the 
materials are condensed to form digestive granules. We must not for- 
get, however, that not all the digestive reactions result in granules, since 
dipeptidase in Amoeba is independent of any granules. Whatever the 
specific morphology of the reaction, whenever the cytoplasmic equilib- 
rium IS disturbed by the ingestion of food there is an effective mobilize** 
tion of this material to cope with the ingested food. Volkonsky calls 
these varied changes the ’’vacuolar reaction,” an extremely useful term, 
but since we reject the term vacuome, “gastriolar reaction” would be 
more appropriate. 

Segregation Granules 

Tlie segregation granules arc bodies which ate able to concentrate, 
accumulate, and store within themselves vital dyes, proteins, and other 
materials. Unlike the definitions of most cytoplasmic granules, this 
definition is based upon function rather than upon morphology 
staining reactions. The evidence for this definition is due largely to the 
work of Kedrowsky (1931-33) on Opalina, Spirostomum, and other 
ciliates. Since the functions of most of the granules stainable with 
neutral red have not been demonstrated, the work on Opalina will be 
discussed first and granules in other Protozoa considered in the light of 
this work. The accumulation of vital dyes in higher concentration than 
they occur in the medium is, of course, one piece of evidence of the 
segregating ability, even if this has not been demonstrated with the 
materials which enter into the metabolism of the cell. 

The segregation bodies of Opalina (Figs. 32-35) are the external 
layer of granules or ectosomes and have been identified as Golgi bodies 
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rather than from the cytoplasm, a suggestion which later was proved to be 
true, in the case of vacuole refractive bodies of A. proteus, by Mast 
and Doyle (1935b). Volkonsky, however, checked his observations on 
many ciliates and ruled out exogenous granules in the gastrioles of 
Glaucoma by the use of bacterial free medium; he still observed diges- 
tive granules in the vacuoles and was able to trace them from the cyto- 
plasm. The migration of the digestive granules into the gastriole of 
Ichthyophlhmus was found by MacLennan (1936), but it was shown 
that the granules do not penetrate any membrane. Instead, a new mem- 
brane is formed (Fig 31) around the whole gastriole and the inner 
membrane, which is the original one, then disappears. The end result 
is exactly the same as in the cases described by Volkonsky, but the 
mechanism is somewhat different. 

Volkonsky’s interpretation of the digestive granules as vacuome is 
based upon their impregnation by the various Golgi-type methods. The 
question as to the identification of the granules as shown by entirely 
different methods is not present in this case, as it was m the case of the 
scattered cytoplasmic granules (segregation granules) , since the digestive 
granules can be recognized independently of their staining reactions by 
their relationship to the gastriole. Hall and Nigrelh (1937) claim that 
the digestive granules ate less consistent in impregnation than the 
scattered cytoplasmic granules and dispute Volkonsky’s claim that they 
can be considered as vacuome MacLennan (19^0) showed that the 
various types of osmiophihc granules could not be distinguished on the 
basis of impregnation alone, in particular the digestive granules of 
Ichlhyophlhtriiis show 100-percent impregnation. 

Few of the materials which occur in the digestive granules arc known 
from direct evidence. The digestive granules of Paramecium are high 
m ash (MacLennan and Murer, 1934) and those in Ichlh)ophlhinus 
contain lipoids (MacLennan, 1936). These latter bits of information 
are not as yet particularly useful and emphasize the need for more 
specific knowledge. Tlie presence of enzymes is suggested by the morpho- 
logical evidence and this svould be a fertile field for the use of the 
microcnzymatic methods. 

The digestive granules are not permanent self-perpetuating structures, 
but appear to rise in the C)’toplasm in response to the stimulus of feeding. 
Volkonsky (193-1) found that when the preexisting granules arc utihz^ 
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The composition of the segregation bodies is as varied as their 
morphology and results from the same causes — changes in the environ- 
ment. Under natural conditions they may contain proteins (Millon’s 
reaction), glycoproteins (Fischer's reaction), cholestcrin (Schultz re- 
action, digitonin reaction), or be stained with bile pigments. The 
alveolar type of course contains mostly water. The segregation granules 
will store basic dyes in salt solution, acid dyes in the presence of pro- 
teins, silver in the form of kollargol or other similar compounds, iron 
albuminates, cholestcrin, and so forth. According to the "ferment theory 
of the vacuome” of Kedrowsky (1932b), enzymes arc present in the 
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Figures 36-37 Segregation granules in Ttypunosoma neutral reJ stain. 

(After Nigcelli, 1929 ) Figure 36. Preformed granules around the blepharoplasi; Figure 
37, preformed granules and granules induced by prolonged exposure to neutral red. 

segregation bodies, but, as is the case with the digestive granules, no 
direct proof of this is available. 

The segregation bodies obviously function in the concentration and 
storage of various materials, particularly proteins. This may be accounted 
for on a purely physical basis, as, for instance, the tendency of basic 
dyes to migrate to a more acid region, or the tendency of molecules to 
migrate toward bodies of opposite charge. The exact mechanism is, of 
course, a complex problem and cannot be taken up here, but the es- 
sential point at present is that the granules may play a purely passive 
role — the accumulation and storage of materials which originate else- 
where. 

Accumulation is merely one part of the function, according to the 
enzyme hypothesis of the segregation granules, advanced at nearly the 
same time m slightly varying forms by Koehring (1930), Kedrowsky 
(1931 on), and Volkonsky (1929 on). Koehring based her conclu- 
sions on the supposed specificity of the neutral red reaction for proteo- 
lytic enzymes (see p 178) Kedrowsky considers that both the synthesis 
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or as mitochondria by various authors, since they respond to some of 
the Golgi and mitochondrial techniques, although they ate not stained 
specifically with Janus green B. Kedtowsky described four main morpho- 
logical types — fine dispersed granules, large granules, alveoli, and 
heteromorphic granules (Figs. 32-35). In some cases the dispersion of 
granules is so accentuated that they lose their identity as granules. These 
changes in morphology are associated under, natural conditions with the 
seasons of the year; for instance, the heteromorphic types are common 
in the spring and early summer, and the large granular type is found 
in the early spring. There is some variation between populations of 
different frogs in the same season, but all members of the same popula- 



Figures 32-3S. Basic {notphofogical variations in the segteialion granules of Opalina 
ranarum. Seniischefflatic. (After Kedrowsky, Figure 32. Dispened type; Figure 

33, homomorphic granular type; Figure 34, alveolar type; Figure 35, heteromorphic 
granular type. 

tion have essentially the same type of granules. These different forms 
can be produced experimentally by changing the culture medium. The 
colloidally dispersed type is typical of amino-acid cultures. In disttlled 
water, each ectosome swells and becomes a watery vacuole. The hetero- 
morphic type is found in cultures which contain defibrinated and hemo- 
lysed blood. These changes, which occur both naturally and in artificial 
media, may well account for the disagreement among cytologists both 
as to the morphology and the identification of these granules. 

The segregation bodies of Opalina are not permanent organelles. As 
indicated above, they may disperse homogeneously through the ecto- 
plasm, which then takes a general pale stain with neutral red, and no 
method applied at this stage shows any indication of a remnant of the 
originally discrete granules. If the bodies are loaded with protein com- 
pounds of metals, such as silver, they may finally be extruded from the 
surface and be replaced by granules which arise ele not'o. 
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there has been no clear case of division described — all the evidence indi- 
cates a de novo origin. 

Small homogeneous spherules arc the commonest type of segregation 
body and they are found in all classes of Protozoa. There arc often more 
than one group in a single individual, as shown by differences in size 
{Bush, 1934) or differences in localization (Finley, 1934). Complex 
bodies similar to those found by Kedrowsl^' in Opalina have been found 
in flagellates from termites (Kirby, 1932). In some cases such complex 



Figure 38 Segregation granule {refractive body) of Amoeba proieus in successive 
stages of resorption. (From blast and Doyle, 1935 ) A, normal body; B-F, stages in 
resorption, optica! sections; D, surface view Outer layer cross-Iiatched, shell black, 
vacuole in outline. 

bodies may be the result of precipitation of dyes or other materials in 
an aqueous vacuole, but in the cases of the denser granules entirely, 
different methods show the duplex structure. In the refractive bodies 
of Amoeba (Fig. 38), miccochemical tests show that the duplex struc- 
ture represents an actual difference in composition (Mast and Doyle, 
1935a). 

The segregation granules are most often scattered at random through- 
out the endoplasm (Hall and his associates, 1929 on), but occasionally 
are mote definitely localized. In Trypanosoma (Figs. 36, 37) they are 
concentrated around the blepharoplast (Nigrelli, 1929), in the Ophry- 
oscolecidae they are most common in the operculum and spines (Mac- 
Lennan, 1933), and in Lechriopyla a marked concentration is found just 
under the pellicle (Lynch, 1930). In Vortkella a group of discrete 
globular inclusions is found scattered in the cytoplasm, and another group 
is found in the stalk (Finley, 1934). The tubercles of the pellicle also 
stain, as do the secretions of the pellicle, but the latter have been consid- 
ered in the section on secretion granules and the former do not seem to 
me to fulfill the definition of cytoplasmic granules, or at least are clearly 
not in the same class as the ectosomes of Opalina. As a contrast to these 
Protozoa with several types of segregation granules, the ciliate Ichthy 
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of proteins and deaminization may occur in the segregation bodies. The 
evidence of synthesis may be summarized simply as the increase in size 
or number of segregation bodies in Opalina when immersed in various 
nutrient solutions, and the subsequent identification in the granules of 
materials from this culture medium. This certainly proves the segregat- 
ing ability, but the actual synthesis might take place almost anywhere 
and the increase in size be due simply to the segregation of these pre- 
formed materials. The evidence of deaminization is based on the appear- 
ance of glycoprotein in the late stages of the segregation bodies and 
the fact that the segregation granules are able to oxidize Rongalit white 
vitally. This evidence could hardly be called more than suggestive, but 
the processes which are indicated by these tests seem to be localized in 
the segregation granules. 

The neutral red granules of Protozoa other than Opalina, to be con- 
sidered m the rest of this section, excludes only the group which were 
discussed above as digestive granules. It is thus essentially the group 
called segregation apparatus by Kedrowsky (1951), or the vacuome of 
Hall (1929 on). Since neither the history nor the function of most of 
these granules is known, this is doubtless a heterogeneous group, but 
1 believe that further splitting at this time would merely add names 
without increasing understanding. 

The segregation bodies are normal cytoplasmic constituents and are 
not induced by vital dyes, since they have been observed by many in- 
vestigators m normal, unstained specimens (Hall, 1929 on; Finley, 
1934; MacLcnnan, 1933, 1936; Volkonsk)-, 1929 on; Kedrowsk)*, 1931 
on, and others). Prolonged staining (Fig. 23), it is true, may induce 
the formation of new granules (Kedrowsky, 1931; Cowdry and Scott, 
1928; Nigrelli, 1929), but this is not a universal phenomenon, since 
many species, m my own obscr>’ations, show the general diffuse stain- 
ing of the qtoplasm and nucleus characteristic of severe ovcrslatning, 
without the appearance of new granules The normal origin of all types 
of segregation granules seems to be de tioto. Mast and Doyle (1935b) 
removed most of the refractive bodies from A. protfus and obscrv-cd the 
formation of new bodies soxral hours after feeding Tlie '‘blebs’* on 
the crystals likewise dearly originate de novo. Tlicse cases arc too few 
to justify any certain statements for all the many segregation granules, 
but It IS indicatise that in all the many descriptions of these granules, 
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seem to be temporary reserves, while the refractive bodies arc the final 
reserves. In tlie blebs, the protein portion appears later than the lipoid 
portion. There is no evidence in these cases of anything more than the 
accumulation of materials. 


Golgi Bodies 

The term Golgi body has been applied in Protozoa to organelles 
which differ fundamentally in both composition and function. These 
structures include contractile vacuoles (Ramon y Cajal, 190d-5), gran- 
ules (Hirschler, 191d), specialized regions of C)'toplasm around the 
contractile vacuoles (Nassonov, 1924), segregation granules (Cowdr)’ 
and Scott, 1928), osmiophilic nets (Brown, 1930), and the parabasal 
apparatus (Duboscq and Grasse, 1925). Tlie controversies svhich have 
arisen between advocates of one or another of these structures have 
been due not so much to disagreement upon the actual facts involved as 
to disputes concerning criteria for the identification of Golgi material. 
The selection of criteria is thus a crucial point in coordinating the in- 
vestigations of Golgi bodies; yet even after years of work on representa- 
tives of all the major groups of animals and plants, and notwithstand- 
ing periodic reviews of the field, few criteria seem to have unanimous 
approval — few, indeed, have majority approval. The most recent re- 
view (Kirkman and Scvcringhaus, 1938) after failing to demonstrate 
any universal and objective basis of identification, quotes as follows 
from Gatenby (1930) • '’modern workers in general have experienced 
no difficulty in identifying Golgi bodies." This is very’ satisfactory- as 
long as only one school of cytologisls is considered, but such state- 
ments lose their attractive ring of authority svhen one tries to correlate 
the results presented by such experienced cytologists as Bowen, Parat, 
Gatenby, Canti, or Ludford, to mention only a few. 

This is particularly true when seeking criteria on which to base a 
reasonable identification of Golgi bodies in the highly specialized cells 
of the Protozoa. In the following paragraphs the major objective cri- 
teria which have been used are discussed with particular reference to 
their applicability to the Protozoa. In general these criteria involve two 
points — consistent impregnation, and occurrence in all types of cells. 

The first Golgi structures were discovered by the use of metallic im 
pregnation methods, and ever since these methods have remained as 
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ophth'irhis has none at all at any time in its life cj’cle (MacLennan, 
1936), and the function of synthesis and storage of the protein re- 
serves is taken over by the macronucleus. 

The composition of the segregation granules of Protozoa other than 
Opalina is known only in the case of the refractive bodies and blebs 
of Amoeba. The osmiophilic shell of the refractive bodies of Amoeba 
has a protein stroma impregnated with a lipid substance (Mast and 
Doyle, 1935a). This portion stains with Sudan III only after Ciaccio’s 
method for ''unmasking” the lipoids, and is intensely blue in Nile blue. 
These granules are not dissolved in alcohol in twelve hours, but they 
do lose their positive reaction to fat soluble dyes. They respond to the 
methylene-blue-sulphuric test for metachromatin and give a faint re- 
action with Millon's reagent. Within this layer a brittle carbohydrate 
shell and an unknown fluid are found. The stainable blebs on crystals 
in the same protozoan, when flrst formed, contain only lipoids, but as 
they grow larger, protein is added so that their final composition is 
similar to the shell of the refractive bodies of the cytoplasm. These 
granules ace therefore quite different from the segregation granules of 
Opalina, since Kedrowsky showed that whatever else might be stored 
in these bodies, they do not segregate lipoids. However, since the re- 
fractive bodies do segregate proteins and slain with neutral red, they 
are included as segregation bodies. This is, of course, arbitrary, since 
they overlap on the Golgi granules and on the reserve granules. Suffi- 
cient mineral ash is present to mark the vacuome in incinerated speci- 
mens of Opalina (Horning and Scott, 1933) and Paramecium (Mac- 
Lennan and Murer, 1934). The only striking fact about the segregation 
bodies in most Protozoa is that with the exception of those in Opalina and 
Amoeba, not even a sketchy outline of their composition is available. 

The function, in so far as it is known, agrees closely with the storage 
function described for the granules in Opalina. Variations of the num- 
bers of the segregation granules have been found in Paramecium (Duni- 
hue, 1931) and in Vorticella (Finley, 1934). Dunihue was able to 
correlate the decrease in numbers with starvation, thus indicating a 
storage function. Mast and Doyle (1935a) showed that both protein and 
lipoid materials are found in the blebs on the crystals and on the re- 
fractive bodies. Since the blebs appear shortly after feeding and since 
they in turn disappear as the refractive bodies are increasing, the blebs 
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The theory that the Golgi apparatus is a universal organoid of the 
cell, as constant in its characteristics as is the nucleus, has given rise 
to a series of criteria requiring permanence during the whole cycle of 
the cell, as well as similarity m form and intracellular distribution. The 
presence of Golgi bodies in all stages of the life cycle has been demon- 
strated in Sporozoa (Joyet-Lavcrgne, 1926a) as well as their origin 
by the division of preexisting Golgi bodies (Subramaniam and Gana- 
pati, 1938, Figs. 42-45). However, this is not universal, since neither 



Figures 46*47 The effect of centrifuging upon the distribution of cytoplasmic 
granules Figure 46, diagram of a centrifuged greganne, F, fat, GAa granular Golgi 
material, GAb larger Goli elements, N nucleus, K karyosome, M mitochondria, P 
paraglycogen, C ' chromidta,” neutral red bodies not shown, the paraglycogen mass 
marks the centrifugal pole (From Daniels. 1938 ) Figure 47, contractile vacuole of 
a centrifuged amoeba, v vacuole, b mitochondria; the mitochondria are thrown to the 
centrifugal surface of the vacuole (From Mast and Doyle, 1935b ) 

of the types of Golgi bodies in Ichthyophthinus (MacLennan, 193^) 
nor Amoeba (Mast and Doyle, 1935a) are self-perpetuating or even 
present in all stages of the cycle, but arise de novo. Thus the Golgi 
bodies are not universally self-perpetuating and permanent. 

The criterion of similarity in form has received considerable support, 
but the evidence as to what this form is has been discordant. Nassonov 
( 1924 ) described a net-like structure around contractile vacuoles and 
homologized this with the Golgi net. Hirschler (1927) finds that the 
typical Golgi bodies have an osmiophil cortex and an osmiophobe 
center, this duplex structure being called a dictyosome. The complex 
nets around the contractile vacuoles are, according to Hirschler, nggte- 
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the primary criteria (Gatenby, 1930), particularly since the discovery 
that the supposedly typical reticular network is a relatively rare type 
and m many cases is due to a temporary aggregation of granules (Hirsch- 
ler, 1927). Both the osmic and the silver methods involve the same prin- 
ciple — the adsorption of the reduced metal on particular structures, 
although the actual reduction of the metallic compound may take place 
either where the deposits are located or in other parts of the cell (Owens 
and Bensley, 1929). Since the osmic acid methods have been most 
thoroughly investigated, this discussion will be restricted to these tech- 
niques, but the fact should be emphasized that the same general principles 
are involved in the silver techniques as well. 

The preliminary treatment of the cell strongly affects the subsequent 
impregnation (Lison, 1936). Thus direct exposure of the protozoan 
to osmic fumes (Hall, 1929) is not equivalent to the full technique 
which involves preliminary fixation in such mixtures as Champy’s fluid. 
Likewise, the blackening of granules by exposure to osmic fumes after 
they have been stained with neutral red is not the equivalent of the 
standard Golgi methods, since it has been shown in the case of Plabel- 
lula (Hopkins, 1938b) that the blackening is produced only in the 
presence of neutral red. 

The Golgi methods are not specific for any single type of material, 
since a series of different lipoids extracted from echinoderm eggs give 
a typical Golgi reaction (Tennent, Gardiner, and Smith, 1931). Further- 
more both lipoid and non-lipoid bodies of various types in the Protozoa 
react typically and identically to the Golgi techniques (MacLennan, 
1940). Although the method is not specific in the sense that it reveals 
a single known substance, or some unknown Golgi material, the method 
is consistent in the sense that under proper conditions the results can 
be reproduced. In general, the reputation of osmic acid methods as 
carpricious and erratic is due to the slow penetration of tissues by 
osmium tetroxide, with the result that the cells in a block vary in ex- 
posure to the unreduced reagent because of their varjung distances from 
the free surfaces. Another source of difficulty is the fact that the com- 
position of cytoplasmic granules changes during the growth of that 
granule (Kedrowsky, 193Ic» Mast and Doyle, 1935a, 1935b; Mac- 
Lennan, 1936), and it is to be expected that the reducing power will 
also vary The Protozoa are admirably adapted to solve both of these 
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dudes a heterogeneous group of structures, including scattered endo- 
plasmic granules and granules associated with contractile vacuoles or 
fused to form heav)' and permanent vacuolar membranes. A summar)' 
of tlie known functions of these granules includes tlic excretion of ma- 
terials through the contractile vacuoles, the formation of granules of 
neutral fat, the storage of lipoids other than neutral fat, a secretory’ q’cle 
which does not involve lipoids, as well as many functions as yet unknown. 
These functions are different, but in a broad sense they arc all varieties of 
secretion and in this respect conform to the Nassonov-Bowen theory’ of 
the relationship between Golgi bodies and secretion. TIic restriction of 
criteria for Golgi bodies to that of impregnation alone thus does not do 
violence to the concept of Golgi bodies as originally developed in verte- 
brate tissues. 

Tire Golgi bodies are simply those secretory’ bodies (exclusive of 
mitochondria and segregation granules) which synthesize or store ma- 
terials which can be prcscr\’ed by Golgi-type fixatives, and after this 
treatment are able to reduce (or adsorb the reduced metal) OsO* or 
silver nitrate. This is not a natural grouping, since on the one hand it 
includes several specific types of secretion, and on the other hand it does 
not include all types. In several cases the Golgi bodies can be classified 
according to function or composition, and in this discussion they are 
referred to as excretory granules, mtcrmcdialc lipoid bodies (see p 
151), and, when the bodies arc secretory in nature but the type of 
secretion body unknown, secretory Golgi bodies. Tliis leaves a miscel- 
laneous group of Golgi bodies which arc known only by their ability 
to reduce osmium or silver and for which there is no evidence as to 
either composition or function. Since the impregnation reactions them- 
selves do not reveal homologies which must be based on composition 
and function, the retention of the term Golgi body is merely a con- 
venience to bridge the change from reliance on the nonspecific osmic 
techniques alone to reliance upon specific cy’tochcmical and physiological 
criteria. 

Excretory Granules 

Ramon y Cajal (1903-4) was the first to suggest that the contractile 
vacuole is equivalent to the Golgi reticulum of the cells of the Metazoa. 
The first confirmation of this view was the demonstration in severa 
ciliates by Nassonov (1924) that this vacuolar region is osmiophilio- 
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gations of the dictyosomes. Subramaniam and Ganapati (1938) insist 
on this dictyosome structure, although they describe a homogeneous 
spherule in one stage of the Golgi cycle: 

a Golgi granule when it enlarges becomes differentiated into a vesicle having 
chromophile and chromophobic regions Rupture of the vesicle gives rise to 
batonettes in which the chromoph^ic part is in relation with the cytoplasm. 

Since all of these structures — spherules, dictyosomes, aggregations — may 
be included in the cycle of a single granule (Kedrowsky, 1931; MacLen* 
nan, 1936; Mast and Doyle, 1935a) or as the result of the periodic ag- 
gregration of granules (Hirschler, 1927; MacLennan, 1933), it is 
impossible to insist on one type to the exclusion of the others, and we 
must conclude that morphology is not a criterion for the identification 
of various types of granules 

Similarity in distribution within the cell has also been urged as a 
criterion. Hall (1931) holds that a random distribution throughout the 
cytoplasm is the typical configuration, while Subramaniam and Gopala- 
Aiyar (1937) consider that an excentric juxtanuclear position, similar 
to that found in spermatids or gland cells, is typical. In metazoan cells 
both types have been found, and both may be typical of the same cell if 
all stages of the life cj'cle are considered Similar periodic aggregations 
and dispersal of Golgi granules have been described in connection with 
the pulsatory cycle of the contractile vacuoles of ciliates (MacLennan, 
1933, 1936) These movements are comparable to the migration of 
mitochondria and of digestive granules, which have likewise been as- 
sociated with functional changes in the cell. 

The chief characteristic either of form or of distribution of Golgi 
bodies IS a variability which is associated with functional changes, and 
even this variability is not a criterion since it is characteristic of all gran- 
ules which arc actively concerned w’llh the metabolism of the cell 

The criteria based upon impregnation and upon separation from other 
granules which can be identified by more speafic methods are the only 
truly objective criteria, \\liile the criteria of universality in form, dis- 
tribution, and permanence arc indefinite and are based upon various 
theories of the function, form, or derivation of Golgi bodies. The term 
Golgi body, being based upon nonspecific criteria (nor would retention 
of specific form or distribution make the definition more exact), in- 
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The demonstration that the osmiophilic granules arc an addition to 
the simple contractile vacuoles which may exist independently of the 
granules, even in the same species, is a close parallel to the union of 
the progastriole and digestive granules The only difference is that no 
gastriole yet discovered presents a permanent, highly developed mem* 



Figures 48-52 Excretory granules and contractile \acuoIes Figure 48, aggreF*^ 

•' ' . -•'-JtomUhibyophlhwai 

r .); Figures 49-50, from 

Figure 50, warm im- 
pregnation (after MacLennart, 1933) ; Figure 51, from DogieleUa sphaeru, Champyosmic 
(after Nassonov, 1925), Figure 52, ■'ncphndialplasm of CampaneUa umbelufi^- 
Flcmming-glychemalum (after Faurc-Fremift, 1925). 


brane or a permanent granular region, as in the contractile vacuoles o 
Metadinium, Paiamecium, and Haptophrya. 

The origin of a new vacuolar apparatus from the original structure o 
the parent has been described and compared with dictyokinesis in goffn 
cells (Nassonov, 1924j von Gelei, 1928). The clearest case is that of 
Hapiophrya, in which the vacuolar apparatus is a tube extending the 
full length of the ciliate. Studies of both live and fixed animals sho^ 
that this tube is permanent and that the transverse fission of the ce s 
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Further work has extended the number of such cases in ciliates and 
flagellates, but at the same time it has been definitely proved that the 
vacuoles in several species of both classes are never osmiophilfc. An 
examination of these cases shows that they form a closely graded series 
ranging from no impregnation at any time to complete impregnation at 
all times Fabrea has no ectoplasmic Golgi bodies and no osmiophilic 
contractile vacuoles (Elhs, 1937), Lechriopyla has many ectoplasmic 
Golgi bodies, but they never form an aggregation around the contractile 
vacuole (Lynch, 1930) Eptdinium, Eudiplodimum (Fig. 54), and oth- 
ers show an accumulation of granules only during diastole (Kra- 
scheninnikow, 1929; MacLennan, 1933). This same type is found in 
Ichthyophth'mui in the parasitic stages (Fig. 48), but neither freeosmio- 
philic ectoplasmic granules nor accumulations around the contractile 
vacuoles during encystment (MacLennan, 1936) are present. AIcm- 
dinUm (Fig. 55) has a permanent granular nephridioplasm which 
waxes and wanes during the pulsatory cycle (MacLennan, 1933). 
mecium eaudatum and P. nephrtdiatum have a permanent osmiophilic 
shell around the radiating canals, but not around the contractile vacuole 
Itself (Nassonov, 1924; von Gelei, 1928) . Haptophrya possesses a vacuo- 
lar apparatus which consists of a permanent, homogeneous osmiophilic 
lube (Bush, 1934). This nicely graded series shows that the impregna- 
tion of parts of the vacuolar apparatus is due to aggregations of osmio- 
philic granules around the fluid vacuoles and their membranes. Tlie 
only cases in which the membranes themselves impregnate are those ex- 
tremely specialized cases in which the osmiophilic material forms a 
permanent shell around the fluid vacuole. The highly complex osmio- 
philic apparatus in either Paramecium or Haptophrya is fundamentally 
no different from those vacuoles with a granular layer, and the homo- 
geneous osmiophilic shells arc merely the result of the aggregation and 
specialization of the ordinar)' undifferentiated ectoplasmic Golgi bodies. 
TTiis view is similar to that of Nassonov ^1924) and Hirschler (1927), 
except that these authors view the osmiophilic portion as the outer por- 
tion of the dictyosomes, and the fluid vacuole as the inner portion of the 
dict)osomc structure. Both views arc, of course, the same, if the osmio- 
pliobic portion of the dictjosome be accepted as a secretion droplet and 
not as an essential part of the dictyosomc itself, as held by Gatenby .and 
Subramaniam and Ganapati. 
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little nitrogenous materials — probably not more than one percent— to 
account for any significant part of the total excretion of Paramecium. The 
application of these results to all Protozoa is by no means certain, since 
I have shown previously ( 1933) that the pellicle of the Ophiyoscolecidae 
is highly impermeable and the only pathway for the excretion of kata* 
bolic wastes is through the contractile vacuoles. Frisch (1938) has 
demonstrated a similar impermeability of the pellicle in Paramecium 
itself, and suggests that Wealherby’s experiments be repeated, with the 
use of more delicate tests which have been devised recently. 

The materials concentrated in the osmiophilic structures of the con- 
tractile vacuole are not salts, since no significant accumulation is demon- 
strated in the nephridialplasm by microincineration (MacLcnnan and 
Murer, 1934). These materials may possibly be incidental in some 
species, but Amoeba dies if this elimination is prevented (Mast and 
Doyle, 1935b), demonstrating that these wastes are toxic and that in 
this respect they have the known properties of the nitrogenous wastes of 
metabolism. Evidence that these materials are the result of metabolism 
is found in Uhthyophthmus (MacLcnnan, 1936). The vacuoles are 
osmiophilic only during the active feeding phase, when large amounts of 
food are being used and converted into storage bodies; but during en* 
cystment, when these activities cease, the vacuoles are not osmiophilic. 
The food of this protozoan consists entirely of epithelial cells, which are 
largely proteins, but not more than a third of the reserves of the ciliate 
are proteins, the rest being carbohydrate and fat. During the feeding 
stage a large amount of the ingested protein w’ould be deaminized to 
form other reserves, with the result that much larger amounts of nitroge* 
nous wastes would be formed during the feeding stage than in the en- 
cysted stage. 

Frisch (1938) suggests that the contractile vacuoles also function m 
respiration. This function cannot be correlated with the variations m 
the nephridialplasm in various Protozoa and thus, if this is a function of 
the contractile vacuoles, it is probably independent of the granules ^^hlch 
are being considered here 


Lipoid Reserves 

The lipoid materials considered in this section include all lipoids 
which are visible as granules and which are laid down during active 
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divides the tube in two parts, each of which continues to function in the 
daughter cells (Bush, 1934). The only possible exception would be the 
stages m which the parasite is transferred from one host to another. The 
new vacuolar apparatus of Paramecium is said to arise by the multipli- 
cation of canals and by the division of the whole vacuolar apparatus just 
prior to fission (Nassonov, 1924). The formation of extra vacuoles has 
been noted many times in living ciliates, but there is no recorded observa- 
tion of the actual division in a living Paramecium, and the interpretation 
of Nassanov’s figures of fixed material is susceptible to the difficulties 
inherent in building any cycle from fixed material alone. 

The majority of vacuolar systems, however, do not possess the thick, 
permanent wall similar to that in Haplophrya, but a temporary aqueous 
vacuole which certainly arises de novo (Taylor, 1923; Day, 1927; Mac- 
Lennan, 1933, 1936). These vacuoles and their membranes are not 
osmiophilic, the impregnation of the vacuolar system being due to the 
aggregation of the osmiophilic excretory granules. The fundamental 
question with respect to the origin of Golgi bodies is m these cases not 
the origin of the vacuoles, but the origin of the individual excretory 
granules. These granular aggregations in the Ophryoscolescidae have 
been observed in living specimens (Figs. 53*55) to be ectoplasmic Golgi 
bodies which migrate into the region of the vacuole during systole and 
the earliest stages of diastole (AlacLennan, 1933). In specimens fixed 
during division of the ciliate, the newly arising vacuolar regions some- 
times overlap the old ones and give the appearance of a division of the 
old one as described m Didinium (von Gelei, 1938), but a study of 
similar stages m living ciliates shows that they originate independently. 
These granules are continually migrating toward the vacuoles and dis- 
solving there, and no granules migrate outward, so the question of origin 
is shifted to the granules at the time they are scattered m the ectoplasm. 
No cases of division were observed, either in fixed or in living material, 
at any place nor at any stage of the life cycle. This negative proof is not 
entirely satisfactory, since these granules are small (0.25 — 0.50 n) and 
a very rapid division might escape notice. This problem does not occur 
in Uhthyophthirius, since all ectoplasmic granules (whether scattered or 
around the vacuoles) are absent in the encysted stage (MacLennan, 
1936), so that in this ciliate they must originate de novo in the young 
parasites, whether or not they continue from them by division as the 
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termediate granules being visible. These cj’toplasmic fat droplets are not 
derived directly from fat in the food vacuoles, but the ingested fat is 
absorbed as free fatty acid and glycerine, synthesized into neutral fat in 
the cytoplasm and then stored as granules (Mast, 1938). Free fatty acids 
were demonstrated in the food vacuoles when fat was being digested, 
but none were demonstrated in the cytoplasmic fat droplets or on their 
surface when they were being formed. In the cases in which this process 
is not visible, either the synthesis is carried on elsewhere and the fat trans- 
ported to the granules as such, or the fatty acids are never allowed to 
accumulate sufficiently to show' under the microscope. 

The visible lipoids, i.e., those which are found in definite globules 
and demonstrable by the ordinary fat*staining technique, include only 
a part of the total lipoids of the cell. “The pathologists have know’n for 
many years that the fats and fat-like substances of protoplasm are so 
bound or united to proteins as to be for the most part non-recogmzable 
in the living or stained cell” (Heilbrunn, 1936). Besides the factors of 
food and the formation of fat from other substances such as carbohy- 
drate or protein, changes from bound lipoids to free globules must be 
considered in any estimation of the reserve lipoids. Heilbrunn demon- 
strated an increase in lipoid globules in specimens of A. proteus kept m 
a dilute solution of ammonium salts. Three types of amoebae were found 
— those which show lipoids in culture, those in which lipoid globules 
appear after treatment with NH,C1» and those in which no free lipoid 
appears even after treatment. In similar experiments with Arbacta eggs, 
Heilbrunn showed that the total lipoids of the protoplasm remained con- 
stant; therefore the newly visible bodies are derived from bound lipoids, 
not from new fat formation. Since ammonium salts in the culture medium 


raise the pK of the immersed cells, the results were attributed to alka- 
linization of the protoplasm. The fact that COj bubbled in the medium 
(which would tend to lower the protoplasmic ^H), inhibits the forma 
tion of visible lipoids, confirms this hypothesis. Old cultures of Frfrrf 
meciuin show larger amounts of fat than new cultures, although the 
paramecia divide and show no ill effects (Zinger, 1933) ; and since such 
cultures contain ammonia (Weatherby, 1927), the presence of abnorma 
amounts of visible fats may be due to the resulting alkalinization o 


the protoplasm. 

Ultra-violet radiation causes a release of lipoid in Amoeba (Hei 
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feeding stages and are used during hunger or encystment Zinger (1933) 
included all sudanophil particles as lipoid reserves, but digestive gran- 
ules, mitochondria, as well as other bodies respond to Sudan III because 
of their lipoid content. Zinger pointed this out, for in his conclusion he 
states that the sudanophil bodies are more than reserve materials. How- 
ever, until more is known of the functions of the intracellular lipoids, 
it IS impossible to indicate accurately the boundary between reserve lipoids 
and those active directly in the metabolism of the cell. 

Lipoid reserves have been found in a large number of Protozoa (for 
a detailed list see von Brand, 1935). Usually, if not always, these gran- 
ules are in the endoplasm, either distributed at random, as in Ich- 
th^ophthir'ius (MacLennan, 1936), or concentrated at one end, as in 
Anoplophrya (Eksemplarskaja, 1931). Although these visible lipoid 
granules occur in many Protozoa, they are not universal. Trypanosoma 
evansi lacks all lipoid reserves, a fact which is correlated with a lack of 
lipase (Knjgsman, 1936). The Ophryoscolecidae and Cycloposthiidae, 
noted for their tremendous glycogen reserves, have no important lipoid 
reserves. Mesmlella inultispiculata has no lipoid reserves, although five 
other species of the same genus have many fat globules (Chcissin, 1930) . 

The formation of droplets of neutral fat inside a granule of fatty 
acid has been demonstrated in Opalina (Kedrowsky, 1931) and Ich- 
tb)Ophlhirius (MacLennan, 1936) by the Nile blue sulphate method 
(Fig. 4l). Since, after staining with Nile blue sulphate, very small 
quantities of fatty acid dissolved in neutral fat result in an intense blue 
color rather than the pink which is characteristic of pure neutral fats, 
the pink stain observed in the cases above indicates that there are no free 
fatty acids in the neutral fat granules, as would be expected if the fats 
were synthesized on the surface of these granules Tlie fatty acids and 
glycerine dissolved in the endoplasm arc first segregated into granules, 
and in these granules the neutral fat is synthesized. Then this fat is segre- 
gated into the visible droplets of pure neutral fat inside the active gran- 
ules. TIksc latter granules arc typwal Golgi bodies (MacLennan, 1936, 
1940), as indicated by tlic name endoplasmic Golgi bodies. However, 
since tlicse arc functionally an intermediate stage In the development of 
the fat reserves, the descriptive term "intermediate lipoid boJy" is more 
appropriate in a functional classification. 

In A. pTOteus the fat droplets grow in the c)topIasm without any in- 
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The carbohydrate reserves in Paramec/z/m (Rammelmeycr, 1925) and 
in the cysts of Bursar/a {Poljansky, 1934) are probably dissolved in the 
protoplasm, since they arc visible in fixed specimens only as cloudy 
masses, not in regular granules. Homogeneous vacuoles, granules, or 
platelets visible in the living normal Prot 02 oa are very common. They 
are well known in lodamoeba and other intestinal amoebae. Large num- 
bers of these granules arc found in the flagellates from termites and 
wood-eating roaches (Cutler, 1921, Kirby, 1932; Cleveland, 1934; 
Yamasaki, 1937a). The carbohydrate granules of Sleulor lend to be 
localized in a peripheral sheath of the endoplasm (Zhinkin, 1930) and 
just beneath the pellicle. In Arcelld these granules are embedded in the 
chromidial net In Ichihyophihirtus these smaller granules are always 
associated with mitochondria (MacLennan, 1936). Glycogen granules 
are often associated with the parabasal bodies in flagellates (Duboscq 
and Grasse, 1933). 

Carbohydrate granules with definite internal structure are by no means 
uncommon The granules of Sporozoa (Fig. 60) have a cross or star- 
shaped center (Joyet-Lavergne, 1926a; Daniels, 1938), the general ap- 
pearance of which and ability to accumulate iodine suggest vacuoles. 
Identification of a lipoid center (Erdmann, 1917) is based on insufficient 
evidence and, in view of the later work quoted above, seems unlikely. 
Vacuolated bodies are also found m Balantidiinn (Fig. 57) with the 
added feature of crystals floating in some of the vacuoles (Jirovec, 
1926). Two types of granules are found in Dijjl//gia, small homogeneous 
spherules and larger elliptical bodies with a center granule which stains 
a pale blue after hematoxylin and a nm which is rose-colored after Best s 
stain (Rumjantzew, 1922). 

In the Ophryoscolecidae, the granules possess a spherical center (Fig 
56) denser than the rest of the granule (MacLennan, 1934). The most 
spectacular of the carbohydrate reserves are the skeletal plates of the 
Cycloposthiidae, Ophryoscolecidae, and related families The plates 
themselves are probably supporting structures, but in their meshes ate 
platelets of the same type as the scattered cytoplasmic granules The plate- 
lets in the Cycloposthiidae (Fig 61) are roughly spool-shaped with slen- 
der strands connecting the flanges of adjacent granules (Strelkow, 
1931), but in the Ophryoscolecidae (Fig. 62) the polygonal plates are 
unconnected (MacLennan, 1934). 
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brunn and Daugherty, 1938). The release of lipoids -was greatly in- 
creased by a preliminary immersion in ammonium chloride solutions. 
"Further study is necessary in order to determine whether this fat re- 
lease is due to a direct action of the radiation on the protein-lipoid bind- 
ing or whether it may not be due indirectly to an alkalinization of the 
protoplasm” (Heilbrunn and Daugherty, 1938). In the same publica- 
tion it is stated that any stimulus in which localized increases in tempera- 
ture occur is efficient in the release of fat. This is also shown by the 
experiments of Sassuchin (1924), who compared the protoplasm of 
Opal'ma kept at room temperature with the protoplasm of those kept at 
35-38® C. In the first group he found elongate mitochondria in the endo- 
plasm (Kedrowsky’s endosomes), but in the heated group only fat 
spherules and protein spherules, and these results were interpreted as due 
to the separation of mitochondria into their two components. These latter 
experiments should be repeated in individuals with little or no fat, and 
in species as to which there is more agreement on the identification 
of mitochondria. 

In ’Paramecium (Zweibaum, 1921) zn^Stentor (Zhinkin, 1930) fat 
is stored under conditions of low oxygen tension and lost when the oxy- 
gen tension is restored. The rate of loss in this case is dependent upon 
the temperature. 

Pathological conditions are often marked by fatty degeneration in the 
Protozoa. Degenerating coccidial oocysts show an increase in fat globules 
(Thelohan, 1894), and in Aulacantha fatty vesicles are formed and the 
nucleus is finally replaced by fait)’ bodies (Borgert, 1909). Individuals 
of Aettnophrys which show depression by a lowered division rate and 
otherwise, have an abnormal number of lipoid bodies, and in extreme 
cases show typical fatty degeneration. In the macronucleus of Paramecium 
parasitism by bacteria also results m tremendous quantities of visible 
lipoids in the cytoplasm and also of cr)’stals (Fivciskaja, 1929) . 

Carboiiydrate Reserves 

Granules containing carbohydrates are found in most Protozoa, al- 
though in a few species this rcserv’c is in a diffuse form which is pre- 
cipitated as granules or irregular masses by fixation. The lack of any 
carboliydrate rescr\’e at all has been proved in only a few species, such as 
T rj panosoma eratisi. 
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granules of Balantidium ehngalum, Zenkcrs-dahha (after 
59, glycogen droplets in a glycoproteid granule, from 

(aher Wermel, 1925) , Figure 60, vacuolated paraglycogcn body from jP Lugol 
Joyet-Lavergne, 1926) ; Figure 6l, skeletal platelets of Cycloposthtum e . ‘ijium, 

(after Strelkow, 1929); Figure 62, skeletal platelets of f 5 63-64. 

Champy-osmic-Sudan III in hot paraffin (after MacLennan, Lgwjjjg loss of 

glycogen reserves in trichonympba agtlts, ^st's stain, 65 normal, 6 s , 
glycogen just before death under conditions of lowered temperature an 
pressure (after Yamasaki, 1937). 
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The formation of paraglycogen bodies has been followed in only a 
few cases. The bodies of Pelomyxa behave like permanent bodies with a 
protein stroma and with the paraglycogen being built up or released as 
the case demands {Lemer, 1924). The paraglycogen granules of Poly- 
plastron are likewise independent of other formed components and are 
apparently self-perpetuating (Fig. 56), since they show regular division 
{MacLennan, 1934). The dense centers may be naked or, more often, 
surrounded by an envelope of varying thickness. In the largest of these 
compound granules, the centers arc dumb-bell-shaped or double, and 
in the latter the envelope also is constricted. These stages probably repre- 
sent growth Of utilization stages and division stages, although this was 
not confirmed by following a single granule in live cihates The com- 
plex granules of Amoeba hydroxena (Fig. 58, 59), in which a varying 
number of glycogen granules are imbedded in glycoproteid (Wermel, 
1925), suggests a conversion of glycogen into glycoprotein for storage 
and the reversal of this process m utilization. 

Some paraglycogen granules are formed in association with mito- 
chondria instead of being independent bodies. The paraglycogen in 
Uhthyophthirtusf[Kta^^eats&%zm\mte\aoso\e (Fig. 17) in the center 
of asphereof mitochondrial material (MacLennan, 1936). As the gran- 
ules grow, this mitochondrial shell breaks into short rods fused to the 
surface of the paraglycogen The mitochondria disappear after the gran- 
ule has attained full size. Joyet-Lavergne (1926b) also noticed a morpho- 
logical relationship between mitochondria and paraglycogen of greg- 
arincs, but says "il y a la un simple rapport de contact et nous n'avons 
aucune raison de suppose une intervention dans da genese du para- 
glycogene ” How’ever, in the case of a granule in the center of an un- 
broken sphere, as in Ubthyophlhirius, it is difficult to list the relationship 
as merely an incidental contact. 

Duboscq and Grasse (1933) show that the glycogen granules of 
Cryptobia helich are not found scattered in the qtoplasm, but are formed 
in close contact with or in the strands of the parabasal bodies (Fig. 65). 
Tlie glycogen is not laid down in the summer, but only in the winter, a 
fact which, the}' point out, would explain the negative results of other 
authors. This formation of glycogen by the parabasal body parallels the 
secretion of protein granules by the macronuclcus of ciliates — a part of 
the segregation function which, in most spcdcs, is performed by isolated 
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The presence of more than one type of material in the same granule 
has been demonstrated in several cases, in spite of the relative cnidit)' 
of the cytochemical methods for the demonstration of carbohydrates. The 
oval carbohydrate bodies of Djjjlugia are not completely dissolved in 
ptyahn, and their staining reactions suggest the presence of a glyco- 
proteid (Rumjantzesv, 1922). Two types of carbohydrate reserves have 
been reported from Sporozoa by Dobell (1925). Chakravarty (1936) 



Figure 65 The assocla* 
non between glycogen and 
the patabaral body in 
Ctypiobia heltf's, winter 
forms stained with iodine 
(After Duboscq and 
Gras$6, 1955 ) 


also differentiated two sets of granules by differences in the speed o 
destainmg after treatment in iodine. These authors refer to one set as 
glycogen, the other as paraglycogen. Two types of carbohydrate have 
been found in Actinosphaerinm (Rumjantzew and Wermel, 1925). 
were identified as glycogen and a glycoprotein on the basis of their re 
action to Best’s and Fischer’s stains. Pelotnyxa loses its paraglycogen 
ing prolonged starvation, but since the remnants of these granules 
be stained with haematoxylin (Leiner, 1924), it is probable that the 
carbohydrate is here associated with a protein. The carbohydrate bodies 
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cytoplasmic granules, is performed in the one case by a nuclear structure 
and in the other case by a neuromotor structure. 

The differentiation between the various carbohydrates found in the 
Protozoa is based on their staining reactions and solubility, since the 
exact nature of the sugars involved in the formation of protozoan poly- 
saccharides is unknown. Zhinkin (1930) and von Brand (1935) pointed 
out that this is unsatisfactory and contend that no separation should be 
made from glycogen until this is known. However, the differences are so 
pronounced that it is convenient to retain the name paraglycogen. 

Soluble glycogen as found in vertebrate liver cells is relatively rare. 
The diffuse materials found in Paramecinm and Bursar/a are probably 
of this type. The commonest carbohydrate is paraglycogen, distinguished 
by Biitschli (1885) from glycogen on the basis of its relative insolubility 
in water as compared with true glycogen. It is digested by ptyalin and 
diastase and the sugar produced reduces Fehling’s solution. It stains a 
light brown in iodine and brown or brown purple in iodine-sulphuric 
acid or chlor-zlnc-iodide. Probably all of the granular reserves of carbo- 
hydrate in Protozoa are paraglycogen or some similar relatively insoluble 
compound. The reserve granules of the flagellates of termites have been 
identified as glycogen (Yamasaki, 1937a; Kirby, 1932); but in the re- 
lated flagellates of the wood roach, since the Protozoa contain no enzyme 
capable of breaking down glycogen, it has been suggested that the gran- 
ules which stain with iodine consist of some other product which results 
from the breakdown of cellulose (Cleveland, 1934). The material in 
the platelets of the Ophryoscolecidae has been named ophr)Oscolechi on 
the ground that it is unique in this family and is more like cellulose than 
paraglycogen (Dogiel and Fedorowa, 1925). It was later identified as a 
hemicellulose (Strelkow, 1929). This interpretation is based on slight 
variations in solubility and color reactions, but other authors, using some 
of the same methods and some different methods, were not able to find 
any difference between the reactions of paraglycogen and the platelets 
(Schulze, 1922, 1924, 1927;\Veineck, 1931, 1934; MacLennan, 1934). 
However, such arguments cannot be settled, as von Brand suggests, until 
the exact structure of these polysaccharides is known, and the term para- 
glycogen in this discussion is used in a rather general sense for carbo- 
hydrates more insoluble in water than glycogen and differing in color 
reactions from starch and cellulose. 
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Protein Reserves 

This term is one of convenience and, as in the case of the term lipoid, 
cannot be taken in a strict sense, but is used here to include, besides 
true proteins, bodies which contain lipoids or carbohydrates, as well as 
proteins, amino acids, nucleic acid, and so forth. Since most of the fixing 
agents precipitate at least the protein portions of such granules, many 
have been described, although relatively few have been identified by 
acceptable microchemical methods For this reason they have been de- 
scribed under a variety of names, many of which mention incidental 
staining properties. Some of the names which are most securely em- 
bedded in the literature are chromidia, volutin, metachromatic granules, 
basophilic granules, chromatoidal bodies, and albuminoid reserves. The 
confusion in these terms is best illustrated by chromidia. This was orig- 
inally used to designate chromatin bodies which are extruded into the 
cytoplasm from the nucleus (Hertwig, 1902) and which have the abil- 
ity to reaggregate to form new nuclei. Although this interpretation has 
been disproved, the name may be retained to designate these granules 
(Meyers, 1935 ) . In other cases it is used to designate nonchromatin ma- 
terial which is supposed to be extruded from the nucleus (Daniels, 
1938). Other authors use it even mote loosely to designate basophilic 
and metachromatic cytoplasmic bodies which are secretory in nature 
(Campbell, 1926). The elimination of the original meaning was due to 
the improvement of both cytoplasmic and nuclear methods, accompanied 
by detailed studies of life cycles. The last stronghold of this theoiy— 
the Foraminifera — ^was eliminated by the tracing of the nuclear history 
in live Patellina throughout the vegetative and sexual stages, with a 
complete demonstration of the cycle with moving pictures (Meyers, 
1935). The exclusion of chromidia in the original sense, with respect 
to the cells of the Metazoa, has already been accepted (Wilson, 1928)- 
Many chromidia are actually mitochondria (Faure-Fremiet, 191®) 
which contain a high percentage of protein and are therefore resistant 
to routine fixatives. This probably led to one revival of the chromidia 
theory, according to which all qrtoplasmic structures are formed fmni 
mitochondria, which in turn originate from the nucleus as chromidia- 

Alexeieff in a senes of works on the Flagellata strives to prove that all cell 
structures are formed at the expense of mitochondria. The latter, according to 
Alexeieff, in their turn are not autonomic, as the majority of investigator 
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of Amoeba hydroxena contain two diffecent materials (Figs. 58, 59) 
and on the basis of Best’s and Fischer’s methods have been interpreted 
as granules of glycogen embedded in glycoprotein. 

The decrease in glycogen or paraglycogen during hunger or encyst- 
ment, and its storage during the feeding stages, has been noted so often 
that detailed descriptions of observations under controlled conditions 
are rare. The glycogen in Stentor is deposited during low temperatures 
and utili 2 ed at higher temperatures, and this process is accelerated by 
starvation (Zhinkin, 1930). Fat, rather than glycogen, is deposited, if 
the oxygen tension is lowered Under such conditions some of the car- 
bohydrate is probably converted into fat. In Trtchonympha also, avail- 
able food, oxygen tension, and temperature affects the amount of glyco- 
gen present (Yamasaki, 1937b). The cytoplasm of this species is divided 
into two parts by a fibrillar basket, which suspends the nucleus from the 
anterior cone of the body and separates this portion from the rounded 
posterior part in which the food vacuoles are formed. Both regions 
normally contain glycogen (Fig 63), but during starvation the glycogen 
in the posterior part disappears first, the glycogen in the anterior part 
then diminishes and disappears, and the death of the organism follows 
shortly. Similar results arc observed at high temperatures, or with oxy- 
genation at room temperature. However, when the termites ate oxygen- 
ated at low temperatures (Fig 64), the glycogen in the posterior por- 
tion often shows little change, but the portion anterior to the nucleus 
disappears rapidly As soon as the glycogen in the corbula disappears the 
protozoan dies, e\’cn though glycogen remains in the body region, 
Yamasaki states that the posterior region is simply one of synthesis and 
storage, while the anterior region is the region of consumption. He 
concludes that defaunation by oxygen is due not only to toxicity but also 
to a depletion of the glycogen available for the nucleus and motor or- 
ganelles. 

Trypanosoma evansi possesses no gl)Xogcn and, since it possesses no 
amylase, is not able to synthesize it (Krijgsman, 1936). Other trypano- 
somes do deposit glycogen, but at best it forms an insignificant resets e,’ 
since tr)'panosomes may use three times their body weight in sugar in 
twenty-four hours (von Brand, 1938) In this case the glycogen re- 
serves of the trypanosomes arc the liver glycogen of the host. 
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granules in haematoxylin preparations than blue granules after the 
methylene blue method. She concludes that they are separate types of 
granules, although there is a close relationship. Joyct-Lavergne was not 
able to decide whether chromidia and volutm arc really separate. 

Daniels observed buds on the surface of the kary’osome, then bodies 
in the nuclear sap, and finally in the cytoplasm near the nucleus, but she 
found no direct evidence as to how they penetrate the nuclear mem- 
brane. On the basis of these suggestive observations, she concludes that 
these bodies are derived from the karyosomc. With regard to the validit)’ 
of this conclusion, the comment of Wilson (1928, p. 96 ) with regard 
to a similar case in oogenesis is highly pertinent: "To the writer none of 
these cases yet seems to be satisfactorily demonstrated, and the question 
is a most difficult one to be settled by studies on fixed material alone.' 
Joyet-Lavergne ( 19263 ) calls these protein granules albuminoid reserv’cs, 
a name far more appropriate than chromidia, which at least implies a 
nuclear origin. 

Volutm granules arc basophilic granules which are also mctachromat- 
ic. Because of their pronounced basophilia, volutin granules have often 
been linked with chromatin. However, they arc negative to Feulgcn s 
stain after hydrolysis, but give a positive reaction when the preliminary 
hydrolysis is omitted (Retchenow, 1928), a characteristic of free nu- 
cleic acid. The full Feulgcn reaction apparently dissolves this type of 
volutin granule, so that in Arcella there results a diffuse Feulgen reac- 
tion in the chromidial net. This is a possible explanation of the positive 
Feulgen test by the chromidial net of Paiellma. The volutin granules of 
Trypanosoma vielophagwm contain no nucleic acid (van Thiel, 1925)> 
while those of T. equinum do (Reichenow’, 1928). The volutin bodies 
of T, evanst were not tested in this respect (Krijgsman, 1936), although 
they are listed as containing nucleic acid. Since reser\’e bodies are not 
the same in all species of the genus (some trypanosomes are able to 
store glycogen while others arc not, according to von Brand, 1938)> 
both analyses of the basophilic granules may be correct. 

Volutin granules increase and nuclear granules decrease in tryp^f*® 
somes which have been treated with atoxyl (Swellengrebel, 1908). 
fact in conjunction with the staining reactions of volutin, were inter 
preted as indicating a direct nuclear origin — in other words, a typ^ ® 
chromidia. In these experiments the results are probably a degeneration 
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suppose, but originate from the nucleus as chromidia. ... In cases where 
the autonomy of the mitochondria and of the blepharoplast is indisputable, 
this author always attributes to them a nuclear origin though phylogenetic. 

After this summary of Alexeie/Ts theory, Afflovfdov (1932) rejects it. 
Certain cytoplasmic granules of Uroleptus are derived from the nuclei 
during reorganization (Calkins, 1930), and these granules were de- 
scribed as mitochondria, but since they do not stain with janus green 
they do not seem to be typical mitochondria. 

The term chromidia, as now accepted, includes cytoplasmic granules 
supposed to be derived from the nucleus (but not necessarily chromatin) , 
particularly in the Sporozoa. It also includes granules in the rhizopods, 
at one time supposed to be examples of the chiomidial theory, but now 
retained without any such implication. 

The chromidial net, characteristic of many of the rhizopods with shells, 
is a definite morphological entity which may be recognized independently 
of particular staining methods. The net itself is negative to Fculgen’s 
stain in Arcella and Chlamydophrys, either with or without hydrolysis, 
and IS digested more rapidly than the nucleus by pepsin or trypsin 
(Relchenow, 1928). Since the net in Difflugia gives a positive reaction 
with Ciaccio’s lipoid method (Rumjantzew, 1922), it probably has a 
lipoid component in addition to the protein component in this species. 
Although basophilic, it is not directly related to the nuclear material. 
On the other hand, the net of PatelUna is positive to Feulgen’s method, 
but complete studies show that it is independent of the nuclei (Meyers, 
1935). In both cases the net is a specialized mass of reserve protein, and 
within it may be found two other types of reserve, volutin and glycogen 
granules. This is not true in all species, since no glycogen is found in the 
net of Difjltegia (Rumjantzew, 1922). The chromidia of gregarines are 
similar in ordinary staining reactions to the karyosome and to the pro- 
tein reserves (Daniels, 1938). 

The chromidia of several Sporozoa (Joyet-Lavergne, 1926a) are posi- 
tive to Millon’s reagent and are therefore certainly protein and they 
appear to be associated with mitochondria. In gregarines from meal- 
worms, on the other hand, these granules are negative to both Millon’s 
reagent and Feulgen’s reagent, and show no morphological relationship 
with mitochondria (Daniels, 1938). Daniels found chromidia and volu- 
tin similar in shape, distribution, and so forth, but found fewer black 
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appear as minute bodies at the lower limits of visibility, embedded in 
the chromatin net during the feeding stages of the ciliate but not during 
encystment. The macronucleus is positive to Feulgen’s reagent without 
preliminary hydrolysis during the formation of these granules, but at 
no other time. It seems probable that food materials are built up in the 
macronucleus into chromatin, which is then split into a group contain- 
ing iron and nucleic acid and another protein group which lacks these 
substances. The first group is used to rebuild more chromatin and the 
latter group is segregated into the granules which are ejected into the 



Figure 66 The forma- 
tion and release of protein 
granules from the macro- 
nucleus of Jehthyophtbi' 
tius tnuhtfiliis, Feulgen- 
light green. (After Mac- 
Lennan. 1936 ) 


cytoplasm. Since granules of this type are found in both the macro' 
nucleus and the cytoplasm of so many ciliates, this is probably quite a 
general phenomenon. The Protociliata lack macronuclei, but perform 
this same function by the segregation apparatus. 

The balls of chromatin and other macronuclear fragments which are 
extruded during the various types of macronuclear reorganization are 
only incidentally reserve material, if at all, and will be considered in 
detail in the chapters on nuclear phenomena. 

The crystals which are common in various Protozoa are often con* 
sidered to be excretory products, and in some cases have been identified 
as uric acid (for a discussion of this work, see Reichenow, 1929). Recent 
work (Mast and Doyle, 1935b) shows, however, that some of the crystals 
must be regarded as reserve material. A. protens contains two types of 
crystals, a bipyramidal type and a plate-hke type, which are suspended 
in vacuoles containing an alkaline fluid. A careful study of spectroscopic 
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phenomenon, since in Pelomyxa the expulsion of chromatin into the 
cj’foplasm is found just prior to death (Schirch, 1914). Hmdie (1910) 
thought of this as a degeneration phenomenon in T. gamhieme. In 
various phytoflagellates division stops when volutin is lost, and the volu- 
tin was interpreted as a nuclear reserve (Reichenow, 1928), although no 
direct connection between the two was demonstrated. A dehydrase has 
been demonstrated in T rypanosoma by the leucomethylene blue method 
and localized in the volutin granules (Krijgsman, 1936). Krijgsman, 
however, holds to Reichenow's views of volutin as a nuclear reserve. 

Protein bodies in Ox)monas dimorpha. which are negative to Feul- 
gen’s stain and stain with either basic or acid dyes (i e., not metachromat- 
ic), have been called volutin granules (Connell, 1930), although they 
are not volutin in the sense used by Reichenow. However, in Oxytnonas, 
as in the phytoflagellates of Reichenow’s experiments, division ceases 
when these granules are exhausted. Since the division stages of Oxymonas 
are also the flagellated stage, the protein granules could be explained 
as reserve bodies for the expenditure of energy by these organelles 
Neither explanation has adequate proof, since each merely correlates 
obvious phenomena 

Volutin is thus a term which has no standard usage, but wherever 
microchemical tests have been made volutin has been found to contain 
proteins, nucleic acid, or other similar materials. Since the available evi- 
dence shows that it behaves as a reserve material, it seems to me to be 
convenient to include it as one of the various types of protein reserves 
and to eliminate the terms volutin and metachromatin, neither of which 
seems to have been used consistently by prolozoologists. 

The macronuclei of many cihales contain one or more large, intensely 
basophilic bodies lodged in vacuoles among the closely packed granules of 
chromatin (Chakravarty, 1936; MacLcnnan. 1936) Since their num- 
ber and size vary, it has been suggested that these are reserve materials 
(Kazancev, 1928). In Uhthyophthmus these granules have been traced 
in living ciliates from the macronuclcus through temporary breaks in the 
macronuclear membrane into the q’loplasm (Fig. 66) where they are 
stored until resorption and utilization occurs in the enc)'Sted stages (Mac- 
Lcnnan, 1936). These bodies take both acid and basic dyes even more 
strongly than chromatin and, unlike the chromatin, are negative to 
Feulgcn's reaction and Macallum’s tests for iron. Tlicsc granules first 
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be called simply protein reserve bodies, a usage found convenient by 
Joyet-Lavergne (1926a) At the same time, it should be recognized that 
a reserve function is the one most easily identified by morphological 
methods, and that other functions must be investigated. The presence 
of dehydrogenase (Knjgsman, 1936) in protein granules of Trypano- 
soma evans! is one definite lead. 

The protein reserve bodies are as catholic in origin as in structure and 
may result from the activities of the segregation granules, macronucleus, 
mitochondria, or food vacuoles, or may be independent of other formed 
bodies. The crudity of our knowledge of cytoplasmic granules is illus- 
trated by the fact that no suggestion of the significance of these differ- 
ences can be made. 


External Secretion 

This important cytological subject has been greatly neglected in the 
Protozoa and is generally ignored in a discussion of the protozoan cyto- 
plasm, except as the vacuolar apparatus is considered to be a secretory or- 
ganelle It IS an important subject in itself and is most nearly comparable 
to secretion studied in the Metazoa. 

The attaching organs, or at least the cementing portion, of sessile 
Protozoa are secreted structures. Just preceding the formation of the 
peduncle of Campanella, granules are found in the basal region (Fauri- 
Fremiet, 1905). Tintinnopsss nuculaxs cemented to the lorica by a mucus 
secretion which is derived from basophilic granules in the stalk (Camp- 
bell, 1926). 

The lorica of Favella is likewise derived from cytoplasmic granules 
(Campbell, 1927) Granules which are to form the new lorica accumu 
late near the mouth, in dividing animals. After division these are forced 
out through the cytostome, expand, fuse, and harden. At the same tim^ 
fecal pellets are molded into this secreted material and the whole lorica 
is shaped by the activities of the motor organelles. There is in this form 
a local zone of secretion, as in gland cells, not a general secretion over 
the whole surface. 

The shell of Euglypha is formed from separate shell plates, which are 
secreted within the cytoplasm (Hall and Loefer, 1930). They 
first as small refractive spheres in vacuoles, then enlarge and elongate 
become typical shell plates (Fig. 67). The finished plates lie free m the 
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analysis, solubility, and form shows that the bipyramidal type probably 
consists of a magnesium salt of a substituted glycine. The plate-like 
crystals are insoluble in a saturated solution of leucine, and in structure 
resemble leucine crystals. If the crystals are removed by centrifuging 
and the Amoeba is then put in a solution which contains amino acids 
and egg albumin, the platelets are formed in the vacuoles which con- 
tain leucine, while the bipyramidal crystals are formed in all solutions. 
"Crystals are normally formed from amino adds derived from food dur- 
ing digestion" (Mast and Doyle, 1935b). These crystals decrease in 
number just before the refractive bodies increase in number, indicating 
that the crystals are an intermediate stage in the transfer of food from 
the food vacuoles to the lipoprotein refractive bodies. 

The chromatoidal bodies of various parasitic amoebae, are intensely 
basophilic structures, the fixing and staining reactions of which suggest 
a protein composition. They possess neither chromatin nor free nucleic 
acid (Reichenow, 1928), so are not volutin; but they are similar in 
their reactions to the protein bodies of ciliates. Since they disappear dur* 
mg encystment they are reserve bodies. 

The reserve proteins are often found in combination with other ma- 
terials. In Amoeba, lipoids and proteins are bound together in the re- 
fractive bodies (Mast and Doyle, 1935a) In Aclinosphaemm, granules 
of glycoproteid are present (Rumjantzew and Wermel, 1925). Similar 
inclusions are found in Ophryoglena (Zinger, 1928). In the Foet- 
tingeriidae the protein reserves have the characteristics of the vitel/in of 
the hen's egg and in Polyspira there is a single central mass consisting of 
protein associated with a carotenoid (Chatton, Parat, and Lwoff, 1927). 
The protein portion alone is used, the carotenoid remaining in the old 
cyst, and finally disappearing during encystment. 

The protein bodies which are found throughout the Protozoa vary 
greatly in their specific structure and composition This variation, with 
the resulting variation in staining reactions, has resulted in a complicated 
nomenclature with the usage of terms proposed by each author. The 
term chromidia is so definitely bound up with disproved theories that 
it should be dropped. Volutin should either be dropped or definitely 
restricted to metachromatic granules whicli respond to Feulgen’s stain 
when used without hydrolysis. Whenes'cr the function is that of a re- 
serve, as in the majority of known cases, I believe these granules should 
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that none of them has been traced to Golgi bodies, mitochondria, or 
segregation bodies — i.e., they do not react with osmic acid, Janus green 
B, nor neutral red. It is evident that not all important segregation not 
synthesis is revealed by these stains. 

Tlie mucus granules of Er/glena (Dangeard, 1928) and the pellicular 
secretions of Vorticella (Finley, 193^) stain with neutral red and thus 
might be classed the segregation granules of Opcdhia and others, the 
only difference being that in the former is segregated mucus, which is 
not used within the cell but is extruded in the normal functioning of 
the protozodn, while in the latter arc segregated proteins, which are 
normally used within tliccell. It is interesting, however, that Kedrowsky 
found that when the segregation granules were filled with foreign ma- 
terials, such as the organic silver compounds, the granules arc extruded. 
The expulsion of droplets containing neutral red may be induced m 
Paramecium (Frisch, 1938) and other ciliates. These examples indicate 
that the formation of the segregation granules and the secretion granule 
is comparable, the only difference being that in one the material is use 
internally and In the other externally. 

The Granular Complex 

The detailed consideration of each of the types of c)’topIasmic gran* 
ules has resulted in the conclusion that there are no universal cj’to- 
plasmic components and that each of the terms mitochondria, Golg' 
bodies, neutral red granules, and so forth has been applied to a hetero 
geneous assortment of granules of widely different functions. This con 
elusion, derived from a consideration of the types of granules separat^- 
becomes inescapable if we consider the whole granular complex. ^ ^ 
problem is on the surface one of classification, but fundamentally it 
one of function — what functions are performed by q-toplasmic grao^ 
ules, and is the same function always performed by the same type 
granule in different Protozoa? Since these granules are not indepen en^ 
units but are part of a granular complex which in turn is a part o 
the w’hole cell, this whole complex must be considered in seeking 
answer to these problems of function. The investigations which seem 
be suitable for this comparison are those of Mast and Doyle (1.^ ’ 

1935b), Holter and Kopac (1937), Holtet and Doyle (1938), ® ^ 
Amoeba proteus; Hopkins (1938a, 1938b) on Flabellula mira; ® 
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cytoplasm. It was demonstrated that the reserve plates have no connection 
with either the mitochondria or the neutral red globules. 

The cyst of Ichthyophthmus is secreted in two parts: first a homo- 
geneous clear membrane is formed (Fig. 68) and then individual 
fibrils are extruded, apparently between the bases of the cilia (Mac- 
Lennan, 1937). These sticky fibrils are stroked into rope-like fibers, 
which adhere to the under side of the outer membrane (Fig. 69) by 
the activities of the cilia. Although seven types of granules were demon- 



Figures 67-69 External secretion Figure 67, inclusions in Eufijpha alveoUtj, prob- 
ably representing the formation of reserve shell plates (after Hall and Loefer, 1950) ; 
Figures 68-69, secretion of the cyst wall in Uhthyopbihinui multifilin, Figure 68, 
section of early stage showing only the homogeneous layer, Figure 69, section of 
later stage showing the addition of the fibrillar layer (from ^facLennan, 1936). 

strated, no granules could be associated with the secretion of this cyst. 
In N)Ctolheriis, variations m the thickness of the secreted c)-st may be 
correlated with the distribution of ectoplasmic structures (Rosenberg, 
1937), but no granules responsible for the secretion were noted in this 
form either. The lorica of PoU/culma ampulla is likewise secreted in the 
form of a clear fluid, which hardens to form a membrane just bej’ond 
the tips of the somatic cilia (Faure-Fremiet, 1932). 

The secretion of vacuoles of oxygen in Arcella is not associated with 
granules, but with nongranular regions of hyaloplasm, and is probably 
a result of oxidative and reductive processes of the cell (Dies, 1929). 

TIic most striking aspect of these examples of protozoan secretion is 
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and other mitochondrial stains, jn each are granules which segregate 
neutral red, and in each, with the exception of Vlabellula, are granule* 
which may be specifically impregnated by the Golgi methods. If we do 
not press the comparison any further, we can say that chondriome and 
vacuome are universal cell constituents but, even w’ith the very cnide 
definition based on impregnation alone, Golgi bodies are lacking in one 
of the five Protozoa discussed However, this apparent uniformity 
is reduced if these granules are compared with respect to other character- 
istics than the so-called specific staining methods, which are in reality 
quite crude in spite of brilliant contrasts. With respect to mitochondria, 
the bodies range from one extreme of temporary induced granules m 
Flabellulii to two separate types in some of the Sporozoa. The neutral 
red bodies are even less comparable, in Ichthyophthirtiis they are lipoid 
containing bodies, which arc found only in association with gastrioles. 
In Opalma they range from watery vacuoles to dense bodies of proteins 
and are obviously not connected with any gastrioles. In Flahsllula they 
are vacuoles in which is also dissolved the material stainable with Janus 


green. In Amoeba there are two types of neutral red bodies which ate 
of cytoplasmic origin, and both contain large amounts of lipoids and at 
some stages proteins as well. One of these types, the refractive bo les, 
are apparently built up from material derived from the blebs and t e 
crystals. In a structural sense also the refractive bodies are unique an 
are much more complex than any of the other neutral red bodies n 
the Sporozoa, lipoid dictyosomes are weakly stainable with neutral re . 
but in addition there are non-hpoid bodies which stain much more 
specifically with neutral red. With respect to Golgi bodies, even i 
ignore Flabellula, harmony is not achieved. In Amoeba the t^’O tyP®^ 
of neutral red bodies, as well as the mitochondria, respond to 
tion and bleach with difficulty. A comparison between these lipoid bo 
and the endoplasmic Golgi bodies (intermediate lipoid bodies) o 
Ichthyophthirius, Opalina, and the dictyosomes of Sporozoa seems <|U‘ 
logical, until we consider that in these latter three species, these 
acid bodies are an intermediate step in the formation of neutra 
while the refractive bodies of Amoeba are finished bodies, the 
of neutral fat being morphologically independent of them. None o 
lipoid bodies is comparable with the non-lipoidal ectoplasmic 
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rowsky (1931-33) on Opalina ranarum; MacLennan (1936, 1937) on 
Ichthyophthirii/s multijUiis; and Joyet-Lavergne (1926 on) on several 
Sporozoa, supplemented by the observations and experiments of Daniels 
(1938) on similar species. Since a summary of the individual granules 
has been given in the previous sections, only a general account of each 
granule will be given in this comparison. 

The number of types of granules ranges from two in the marine 
amoeba Vlabellula to at least six in Ichthyophthirius and some of the 
Sporozoa. In Vlabellula there are only digestive granules and small gran- 
ules of unknown composition and function. This small number contrasts 
sharply with A. proteus, which has four types of granules of cytoplasmic 
origin: refractive bodies (dictyosomes), alpha granules unknown in 
composition and function, mitochondria (beta granules), and neutral 
fat granules. In addition to these granules there are two types of crystals, 
blebs on these crystals, and vacuole refractive bodies, all of which arise 
in connection with the food vacuole. The two ciliates OpaJma and Ich- 
thyopkthirius also show marked differences in number of granules — the 
former with only four types and the latter with seven. Opalma has segre- 
gation bodies, endosomes (mitochondria?), intermediate lipoid bodies 
(endoplasmic Golgi), and neutral fat, while Uhthyophthtrhis has inter- 
mediate lipoid bodies (endoplasmic Golgi), neutral fat, excretory gran- 
ules (ectoplasmic Golgi), mitochondria, paraglycogen, and protein 
bodies. Grcgarmes and Coccidia have at least one type of Golgi body, 
neutral fat, one or two types of mitochondria, paraglycogen, one or two 
types of protein reserves, and neutral red bodies, a total of six to eight 
types of granules, allowing for differences in the accounts of Daniels and 
Joyet-Lavergne. Not all the S^otozoa present such a complicated picture, 
since there are probably not more than three types of granules in Plasmo- 
dium: mitochondria, segregation granules, and pigment. These marked 
differences, which appear even with a crude comparison based only on 
number of types of granules, show clearly that at best only very few gran- 
ules could be universal. Furthermore, the number of granules varies in- 
dependently of the relationships of the Protozoa involved, since both large 
and small numbers of granules are found in Protozoa of the same class. 

The immediate facts which stand out with respect to the staining re- 
actions of these five species of Protozoa are that in each species are 
granules or vacuoles which are stained specifically by Janus green D 
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A. proteus forms leucine and glycine crystals in the gastrioles (they are 
therefore not strictly speaking tytoplasmic bodies), and these are then 
separated from the gastriole and the materials are transported from the 
crystal vacuoles to the growing refractive bodies and are there stored 
in the form of the protein stroma of these lipoid-protein bodies. In 
Opalina proteins are stored in the ectoplasmic segregation bodies. In 
both these cases, the final structures are of cytoplasmic origin and al- 
though they are so different they could perhaps be harmonized on a 
functional basis. In Ichthyophthiriiis, on the other hand, the protein 
spherules are stored and utilized in the cytoplasm, but originate in the 
macronucleus by splitting from the chromatin a portion which contains 
nucleic acid and iron, leaving a reserve protein in the form of large gran- 
ules which are then discharged as completed bodies into the cytoplasm. 
There is some evidence in the Sporozoa also of a nuclear origin of some 
of the protein reserves, although it is entirely possible that they are 
connected with mitochondria, since Joyet-Lavergne noted a morpho- 
logical relationship between the two in the Sporozoa he studied. How- 
ever, even if we disregard the somewhat questionable case of the Sporo- 
zoa, we find that an identical function — the storage in the cytoplasm o 
proteins — is accomplished in two cases by cytoplasmic structures, but in 


a third case by the macronucleus. 

Digestion, except in the astomalous species, is accomplished by 
gastriole, a structure formed by the union of a vacuole which contains 
the food particles with granules or vacuoles of cytoplasmic origin. 
Ichthyophthinus the granules involved are cytoplasmic in origin, n 
become enclosed within the vacuole; the cytoplasmic vacuoles of ^ 
bellula apparently furnish the fluid in the gastriole; while in A. pfotsu^ 
the granules merely aggregate around the gastriole. From morphologi 
evidence, the granules in Icbthyophthirius and Plabelltda are concerne 
with all types of digestion, but in A. proteus both morphological and mi^ 
croenzymatic studies show that the mitochondria are concerned wit 
digestion of carbohydrates and with the transport of digested materia 
from the gastriole to such bodies as the refractive granules. 
thus some variation in the digestive function, but clearer 
differences is the fact that in both Ichthyophthmus and 
diffusion of materials outward from the vacuole is accomplished wi 
the intervention of any visible granules. The granules of Amoeba, t c 
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bodies (excretory Golgi) around the contractile vacuoles of Ichlhy- 
ophthirius. 

These comparisons demonstrate that with respect to actual composition 
not even one single type of granule is found throughout these five species 
of Protozoa, and the apparent universal presence of certain types of 
granules is due to the lack of specificity m Janus green, neutral red, 
osmic acid, and other stains. This is demonstrated in spite of the fact 
that the known composition of these bodies can be stated only m 
qualitative terms which are actually very broad — i.e., lipoid, non-lipoid, 
protein, and so forth. 

A comparison on the basis of composition alone is open to criticism 
if It is not checked from other angles. The segregation apparatus of 
Opalina may be aqueous vacuoles, dense protein bodies, or it may contain 
bile pigments, depending on the medium and the temperature. Using 
composition alone as a criterion (or the neutral red reaction, for that 
matter), these granules would be separately classified, actually Ke- 
drowsky showed they are the same granules with the same function — 
segregation and synthesis. In this case the stain reactions and the compo- 
sition are incidental, and they arc important in the classification of the 
segregation apparatus only if they can be used to re\’eal the function. 
Can groups of granules be demonstrated if the granules arc compared, 
not on the basis of structure not of composition, but on function? If so, 
are any of these groups represented m all of these five species which 
we are considering? This comparison cannot be m any way as complete as 
the comparison based on staining reactions and composition, since for 
the most part this knowledge is restricted to those functions svhich have 
a definite morphological expression — digestion, storage, external secre- 
tion, and so forth. The apparent emphasis on these functions should not 
be considered as an implication that these arc the only functions in which 
the q-toplasmic granules may play a rule, but as an inverse expression 
of the difiiculties of localizing functions which do not produce visible 
structures. 

The segregation and storage of protein reserves is obvious morpho- 
logically and the materials whicJi arc stored can be identified by adequate 
cytochcmical methods. All the five Protozoa, again witli the exception 
of Vlabellulit, have visible stores of proteins or derivative substances 
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ently also associated with the food vacuoles, the refractive bodies, and so 
forth, in a general transport function. The two groups are comparable, 
but the granules of Ichthyophthirius perform only a part of the functions 
assigned to them in Amoeba. It may be possible that the mitochondria 
or beta granules of Amoeba include more than one type, but in view of 
the detailed experiments which have been made on this form, this explan- 
ation is hardly more than a possibility. 

This survey of functions which have a granular basis fails to reveal 
any general uniformity, even in this restricted group of five Protozoa 
The most clear-cut case of two different mechanisms having the same 
function is that of the segregation of reserve protein in Ichthyophthr'm 
and Opaltna. No matter how broad the definitions are made, the fact 
remains that the identical result is attained through the mediation of two 
different cellular mechanisms — in the one case the mechanism is the 
macronucleus, in the other it is strictly cytoplasmic, the segregation 
bodies. The general concept of transport introduced by Doyle helps m 
several cases to group apparently diverse functions w’ithin a single func- 
tional concept, but here again none of Kedrowsky’s published obser- 
vations in the case of Opalina, nor my own observations in Icbtbyoph- 
thint/s, would support this. The stored fat, paraglycogen, and proteins 
merely decreased in size during cncystment, and no intermediate bodies 
aid in the redistribution of this material. 

The granules which are produced in a particular species are typical of 
that Species, but in other species the same function may be accomplished 
by granules different in composition and relationships from those of the 
first species, or the same function may be accomplished without the forcn* 
ation of visible granules. The cell is not restricted in the accomplishment 
of its functions by any system of universal and invariable cytoplasmic 
components. 

The Continuity of Cytoplasmic Granules 
The failure to find evidence of universal cytoplasmic components by 
the use of either composition or function as criteria, brings the discus- 
sion to a much more general concept — the distinction between granu es 
as permanent organelles and as temporary reserve granules. This dis 
tinction can be traced back to Allmann's bioblast theory, but it has 
applied more recently in a modified and refined form to the mitochondria. 
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fore, have a transport function, but none of the granules of either 
Ichthyophthmus or Flabellula give evidence of a relationship with the 
gastriole which would permit such a function. 

The storage of lipoids is accomplished in almost identical fashion in 
Opalina, Ichlhyophthirius, and Gregarina by the formation of inter- 
mediate lipoid bodies which ate converted into neutral fats. A. proteiis 
also stores neutral fats, but m this case no visible intermediate bodies are 
formed. This is not necessarily in conflict with the facts observed in the 
other species, since it is very possible that the intermediate bodies of 
fatty acid might be present but never get as large as the lower limits of 
microscopic visibility. However, not all the visible lipoid reserves of 
Amoeba are in the form of neutral fat; some are in the form of masked 
lipoids in the refractive bodies, and none of the other Proto 2 oa in this 
group have granules which are strictly comparable with these complex 
structures. 

Carbohydrate reserves are found in the form of paraglycogen gran- 
ules in Ichthyophthmus and the Sporozoa, and in both cases are secreted 
by mitochondria. In Opalina, glycoprotein is found in certain cases in the 
segregation apparatus, but according to Kedrowsky, there are no im- 
portant stores of carbohydrates in this species. For Amoeba likewise this 
statement holds, the only carbohydrate being the shell between the fluid 
and the lipoid-protein rim of the refractive bodies No carbohydrate 
reserves are found in Flabellula. From these cases it would appear that 
the function of carbohydrate storage is largely accomplished by mito- 
chondria, but it must be remembered that this is not a general rule, since 
these reser\'es may be formed by independent bodies, as in the Ophryo- 
scolccidae, or by the parabasal body, as in certain flagellates. 

The vacuolar apparatus performs at least two functions — the excretion 
of water to maintain the proper water balance, and the excretion of 
other materials which are prolubly metabolic wastes The first function 
may be performed without the inlcrs'ention of granules, as m the enej’sted 
stages of Ichthyophthmus, but the excretion of other materials is accom- 
panied by the periodic aggregation of granules around the vacuole in 
Amoeba and Ichtbyophthirius. In the former function the granules con- 
form to the definitions of mitochondria, and in the latter to the Golgi 
bodies. Tlicsc bodies are certainly a group having to do, in Ichihyoph- 
thinus, only with the contractile vacuoles; but in Amoeba they are appar- 
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divide inside the gastriole to fonn a larger number of small granules, 
and both the mitochondria and the intermediate lipoid bodies (endoplas- 
mic Golgi) fracture and split into rods as the granule within the sphere 
grows; yet in none of these cases is the division more than an incident 
in the cycle of the original granule, which arises in all cases de novo. The 
division of cytoplasmic granules is merely an indication that the granule 
is unstable under the particular conditions of size, surface tension, and 
so forth. 

The term "vacuolar reaction” was introduced by Volkonsky to de- 
scribe the relationship between the formation of new digestive granules 
(his vacuome) and the presence of food. The pattern of the reaction 
depended both upon the species of cell and upon the type of food present 
This formation of granules as a response to a specific stimulus is by no 
means restricted to the single case of the digestive granules. The forma- 
tion of secretion granules in the Tintinnidae is a specific response to the 
factors which require a new lorica, and these granules are present at no 
other time. The formation of the complex refractive bodies in Amoeba 
IS a specific response of that particular protozoon to excess food; when 
this condition no longer holds, the granules arc resorbed. The excre- 
tory granules of Uhthyophthirius are the response of this protozobn to 
the presence of metabolic wastes, which result from active feeding and 
growth and which disappear in encystment, when the original condition 
no longer holds good. The segregation bodies of Opalina likewise exhibit 
changes which are specific responses to the particular food which n 
available. Horning (1929) points .out that the disappearance and re- 
appearance of mitochondria in Monocystis is correlated with the decrease 
and increase of metabolism resulting from encystment and exeystment. 
Volkonsky’s vacuolar reaction is one case of general response, or "granu- 
lar reaction," of the cell to a host of stimuli. If the stimulus is always 
present, the particular granules which are characteristic for the stimuli^ 
and for the particular cell under consideration are always present, but i 
the stimulus is intermittent, the particular granules involved are present 
only for the corresponding period. 

Continuity is of no significance in the evaluation of the granules, a 
is rather a criterion of the continuity of the stimulus which induces ^ 
formation of the granule. This, together with the demonstration t a 
the division of the granules is purely incidental, shows that it is not possi 
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Golgi bodies, and the vacuome. The rejection of the universality of any 
one of these components still leaves the possibility that in each cell there 
are two sets of granules— the group which is permanent in organization, 
and a group of temporary granules, usually "passive” reserve bodies, 
which may be derived from the activities of the first. This is not a 
restatement of Altmann's theory, in the sense that it implies that the 
first group are living units as such, nor even that these granules are 
regarded in any strict sense as independent, since their maintenance 
obviously depends upon their interaction with the other parts of the 
cell. The question is whether any set of granules are present during the 
whole life cj’cle, and further whether new granules of the same group 
arise directly from the old granules and never arise de worn. 

The morphological studies of Faure-Fremiet (1910), Joyet-Lavergne 
(192<5a), MacLennan ( 1934), Subramaoiam and Ganapati (1938), and 
others have shown that mitochondria, Golgi bodies, glycogen granules, 
and so forth, in various Protozoa, undergo division in such a manner as 
to retain the original organization of the granules, and that these bodies 
are found in all stages of the hfe cycle. On the other hand, Horning 
(1929), Volkonsky (1929 on), MacLennan (1936), and Kedrowsky 
(1931 on) find that one or more of the supposedly fundamental com* 
ponents arise novo either continuously or at some stage of the life 
cycle. A de novo origin has been proved by Mast and Doyle (1935b) not 
only for granules which are simple morphologically, but even for the 
complex tripartite refractive granules of A. proteus. In Ichthyophthirius 
apparently none of the granules are .retained through the life cycle, thus 
clearly eliminating in this protozoan any distinction based on continuity. 
These morphological studies show that there may be a genetic continuity 
with respect to some granules in some of the Protozoa, but that it is not 
a general thing. 

The observation that in some Protozoa all of the granules arise de 
novo at some time or other, raises the question whether the observed divi- 
sions are significant or are merely incidental Kedrowsky was able to in- 
duce typical division figures in the endosomes of Opcdma by altering the 
culture medium. Horning (1929) showed that dividing mitochondria 
are found in the trophozoite of Monocysth but that these granules dis- 
appear completely during the spore stages and form de novo in the 
newly liberated sporozoite. The digestive granules of lchtb)ophthmus 
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those bodies which are mitochondria, or which segregate neutral red 
vitally. The term as used here is thus merely a convenient way to indicate 
briefly certain techniques. Included in this group of granules are the 
fatty acid bodies, which arc simply a stage in the formation of neutral 
fat granules and which I>avc been called mlervtediate lipoid bodies. The 
granules or membranes which arc associated with the contractile vacuoles 
are a separate group in composition and function, and are called excre^ 
tory gramdes. There is a third group which display a characteristic secre- 
tory cycle but which are neither lipoidal in composition nor excretor)' 
in nature (Ellis, 1937). For these bodies and other unknown granules, 
the term Golgi body is appropriate, since it merely designates them ac- 
cording to the techniques used and implies nothing as to their composi- 
tion or functions. 


The term neutral red granule refers to any body which segregates 
neutral red or similar basic dyes in the living normal protozoon. Again, 
it is a term which indicates only the technique used and is a convenience 
when there is no evidence as to function, In this group arc the segrega- 
tion granules, which accumulate and pcrliaps synthesize proteins and 
similar materials, as in Opal/na. The refractive bodies of Anioehit may 
be included here because of the neutral red reaction and because of the 
protein stroma, or they could be listed in the lipoid reserves because of 
their high lipoid content. The digestive granules arc a separate group 
and are associated with the gastriole. One of the problems in this con- 
nection IS how these digestive granules differ in function and composi- 
tion from the mitochondria, which may also be associated with digestion- 
Many different types of granules, some of them w'ith the power to 
segregate neutral red, are expelled from the cell in the formation o 
shells, cysts, cement, and so forth, and are named secretion grantdes. 
These granules should be given more attention, since they indicate a 


situation similar to the secretion granules of gland cells. 

The reserve bodies have been separated on the basis of the materia 
stored — protein, lipoid, and carbohydrate — which also allows for the 
various combinations which do occur, and W’hich will permit furthej 
subdivision when justified b}-^ an increase in the precision of cytochernica 
methods This is convenient in summarizing the reserves, but for 
classification it is unsatisfactory, since it ignores the differences in origin ^ 
whether they are independent bodies, as the segregation granules o 
Opahna and the paraglycogen granules of Polyplastron, or whether t ey 
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ble to distinguish between permanent organelles and temporary com- 
ponents, nor between active and passive granules. 

The Classification of Cytoplasmic Granules 
The c)’toplasmic granules are a visible reaction of the cell to various 
stimuli, with the result that they show as great a variety as do the func- 
tions of which they are the visible expression and as the cells which form 
these granules. Any final classification must be based, then, on function, 
composition, and origin, rather than on a few nonspecific stains which 
give the impression of universal components, or on a distinction between 
permanent organelles and temporary' reser\'es Since function, composi- 
tion, and relationship vary widely from one cell to another, the C}to- 
plasmic granules, even of the Protozoa alone, cannot be divided into 
three or four sharply defined types, but must be separated into more 
types, with a classification sufficiently flexible to allow for the combina- 
tion of several functions in the same granule. Such an ideal classification 
may be defined briefly as functional 
A functional classification is impossible at the present time, since the 
usual cytological or c>'locheraical methods reveal only tliosc functions 
which result in the accumulation of visible masses of material— the 
segregating functions. The general type of material which is segregated 
has been identified in many cases, but usually there is insufficient evidence 
to determine ^\hethet this is a simple segregation process or whether 
there is actual synthesis involved. A functional classification on such a 
narrow base would lack permanent value, but it is necessary to readjust 
the present classification, in order to separate granules which are obvi- 
ously unlike, even on the relatively scanty e\-idcncc now available Tins 
separation has been outlined in the prc\'ious sections ^%Ith the detailed 
evidence, but it is worthwhile to assemble these suggested changes here 
in one place. 

The vtuochovdria arc those granules which respond to mitochondrial 
methods, such as those cmplojcd by Regaud, Dcnda, and so forth, and 
v^hich usually segregate Janus green. Tins is admittedly a heterogeneous 
group, but there is insufficient information at present to separate any 
groups on a logical basis. 

Tlic term Golgi boJ) is used to designate granules or structures n hich 
impregnate specifically with the classic reduction methods, but excepts 
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are products of the macronucleus, mitochondna. and so forth. This is a 
difficulty which cannot be overcome until the fundamental processes 
which are involved have been worked out. 

In addition to these granules ate a heterogeneous group of unknown 
granules such as the alpha granules of Amoeba and the accessory bodies 
formed by the neuromotor system of Haptophrya (Fig. 70); various 
pigment granules, which may in some cases be part of the lipoid reserves, 
or in some cases residues of food, as in Plasmodium and Ichthyophlkirius, 
this latter type of course not being true cytoplasmic granules Crystals 
also are often present, the ones m Amoeba being classed as a part of 
the protein reserves (although here there is a rjuestion, since they orig* 


Figure 70 Accessory 
bodies being formed from 
the neuromotor ring m 
Haptopht^a muhtgAtiensis, 
Zenker's haematoxylin 
(After Bush. 1934 ) 


Inate in the food vacuoles) on the evidence of Mast and Doyle. Other 
crystals, according to Reichenow, may be excretory granules 

Comparison with Cells of the Metazoa 

Cytological investigations in the Protozoa have always been influ- 
enced by the transfer of concepts originally developed from a study of 
the cells of the Metazoa, particularly the vertebrates, with the result that 
the division of granules into mitochondria, Golgi bodies, vacuome, and 
passive reserve bodies are as common in the literature of the Protozoa 
as in that of the Metazoa In spite of Dobells denial of the cellular 
nature of the Protozoa, any consideration of the granules of the Protozoa 
necessitates a comparison with the cytoplasmic granules in other animal 
cells. 

The lack of a "typical” reticular net of Golgi m the Protozoa, the 
infrequency of Bhmentoiis rnttoebondth, and other striking morpho- 
logical differences between the protozoan and metazoan cells have been 
stressed so often that it is well to present several cases of equally striking 
similarities m both structure and function. Volkonsky (1934) found 
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But similar difficulties in comparing microscopic with macroscopic 
forms of life had confronted investigators several years before von Sle- 
bold’s pronouncement and, in fact, before the concept of cellularity had 
been definitely formulated. As is well known, this all culminated in 
the Ehrenberg-Dujardin controversy, beginning in 1835, Obviously for 
these investigations, the issue was not one of cellularity, but it had to 
do with complexity versus simplicity in the organization of the Infusoria 
It seems probable that Ehrenbcrg defended his thesis of "complete or- 
ganisms" partly in refutation of the theory of spontaneous generation, 
then vigorously championed for microorganisms. At any rate, he sought 
to identify in the Infusoria all the organs common to other animals- 
Much of his adduced evidence, it will be recalled, was successfully re- 
futed by Dujardin, who described among other things, his newly dis- 
covered "sarcodc" in support of his contentions for uniqueness and sim- 
plicity in the organization of the Infusoria. 

The essentials of these contrasting views of Ehrenberg and Dujardin 
on the nature of infusorian organization have recurred, in varied guise, 
many times in the literature since their day. These opposing viewpoints 
have, of course, become translated into terms of the concept of cellu- 
larity, so that now the nature of unicellular organization, or 'proto- 
plasmic differentiation," is commonly contrasted with "cellular differ- 


entiation" of multicellular organisms. 

Accordingly, in the following review of literature on fibrillar sj’ste^ 
in ciliates, it will become evident that some discrepancies in both t e 
analysis of structure and the interpretation of functions may owe their 
origin largely to contrasting points of view on the essential nature 
"protoplasmic differentiation" m the Protozoa and "cellular differentia 


tion" in the Metazoa. . , 

Before beginning that review-, however, the fact should be emphasize 
that, as Maupas (1883) has pointed out, the Ehrenberg-Dujardin con 
troversy marks a turning point in protistological investigations. Not onj 
did it enlist a wider interest in these microorganisms, but it made c « 
the necessity of a critical structural analysis of their greatly diversi 
types of organization and of a comparative study of such types n 


any satisfactory interpretations were possible. 

The literature resulting from those analyses is so voluminous 
when one undertakes to review the accounts of a given system o or 
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FIBRILLAR SYSTEMS IN CILIATES 
C V Taylor 
Introduction 

The essential nature of Leeuwenhoek’s "little animals’’ remained 
obscure for more than 150 years, evidently because the methods of ob- 
servation which characterized that ingenious microscopist of Delft were 
replaced largely by fruitless speculation. Otherwise, man’s epochal dis- 
covery of the cellular nature of living things might have been realized 
sooner. 

Meantime, it is true, a prodigious diversity of macroscopic forms had 
been examined and classified. But the disclosure of cellularity, which 
eventually unified all of this diversity in organic form, had to depend 
upon the detailed analysis of organic structure. 

During the hundred years that have now intervened, that common 
denominator of organic form and function has come to be regarded, for 
multicellular plants and animals, as a sort of master key to the solution 
of their fundamental problems And for the major advances m biology 
during that memorable century, we are surely indebted primarily to this 
cellular concept of the organization of living things. 

For the microorganisms, however, the concept of cellularity, although 
generally conceded, has encountered not infrequently some confusing 
difficulties. With von Siebold’s pronouncement in 1845 of the unicellu- 
larity of the Protozoa, the way at first seemed clear toward simplifying 
and unifying all forms of life, m terms of the cell as the universal 
unit. Eventually, however, it was evident that, for the Protozoa, this 
concept did not simplify matters so satisfactorily. Tlie chief difficulty 
here arose In trying to equate the protozoon cell with a tissue cell of 
the Metazoa. And even in recent times this comparison has again been 
challenged by Dobell (1911) and others, who would maintain that 
Protozoa are not cells at all and so should be regarded as non-celluar 
organisms. 
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lygonal pattern observable in the living organism. For fixation, he used 
Apathy’s sublimate-osmium and stained with toluidin blue. 

In the following year Klein (1926a) reported the results of his 
studies on a peripheral fibrillar complex in certain ciliates by means 
of a new silver-nitrate technique which involved no previous fixation, 
The method, thus employed, is now well known as the “dry method,” 
in contrast to von Gelei’s (1932a) “wet method,” and the resulting 
silver-impregnated fibrillar complex is quite commonly referred to as the 


“silverline system." 

The several subsequent publications of these two authors on the fibril- 
lar system of Paramechim, using especially the silver-nitrate technique 
but also other methods, admit of useful comparisons for this brief re- 
view, so that their results will now be considered together. 

In most of these various articles, the author’s account of the structures 
that were clearly observed is at times so involved with his avowed inter- 
pretations of their functions that it has been found difficult to sift out 
the essential data for which this review is intended. 

Their structural analyses of the fibnllar system of Paramectfftn have, 
nevertheless, several important points in common which may now be 
fairly, and as simply as possible, presented. On the basis of these com- 
mon points, certain discrepancies will then be indicated. 

To this end, it will be convenient to recall the findings of Schuberg 
(1905). He observed (1) a differentially stainable pellicular paltcrn,^ 
which was hexagonal over the body and rhomboidal on each side o 
the mouth, and beloiv this (2) a longitudinal fibril connecting (3) ^ 

basal granules in each row of cilia — each such granule appearing be o 


the center of each pellicular polygon (Fig. 71 ) . 

In outline, the descriptions of both von Gelei and Klein present t u 
same general picture, which may now serve to simplify a brief com 
parison of their essential findings. In their later papers, both of t es 
authors agree that the fibrillar system of Paramecium is entirely sn p 


licular. Bearing this in mind, we may note that: 

1. Schuberg’s pellicular pattern corresponds in general J ^ 
von Gelei’s "Stiitzgitter System” and to Klein’s "Indirekt verbin u 


System” ("Mendiaan 11. Ordnung”). 

2. Both the Stiitzgitter System and the Indirekt verbindung 
Iying//«;/^r the pellicle, comprise each: (1) a longitudinal fibril, ^ 
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dies, such as the fibrillar system, and to condense that review within 
reasonable bounds, the difficulties soon become evident For this reason 
It has seemed advisable in the review that follows, in the interests of 
students and laity as well as of specialists, to present a fairly detailed 
account of the structural analysis, together with interpretations of the 
fibrillar differentiations of a well-known representative of each of four 
major groups of ciliates. This is followed by a brief review of other 
published work, mostly since 1920, on fibrillar systems in other ciliates, 
with some suitable illustrations, and finally, a few paragraphs of general 
discussion are added under the caption "Conclusions " 

The discussion of the structural analysis of the fibrillar systems of the 
four representative ciliates, Paramectum, Stentor, Buplotes and Vortt' 
cella, is offered first and separate from the interpretations for these four 
ciliates, whose order is then, for convenience, reversed. This separate 
treatment was decided upon primarily for the sake of accuracy and clarity. 
Often in the literature the author’s interpretations are so intermixed with 
his factual descriptions that it is sometimes very difficult to make certain 
just what he observed and undertook to describe 

Examples of Fibrillar Systems 
A structural analysis 

1. Paramecium. —Thh familiar representative of the holotrichs has 
doubtless been more generally used in both teaching and research labora- 
tories than has any other of the numerous kinds of ciliates. Probably 
its apparent simplicity, more than its smaller size, tended to discourage 
a search for a fibrillar system, such as had been found in Stenfor and 
other forms. 

In 1905, however, Schuberg described for both Paramecn/m and 
Prontoma fibrillar differentiations which, running close under the pel- 
licle, united the basal granules in the longitudinal rows of cilia. By 
means of a bichromate-osmic fixative and Loeffier s stain, not only was 
this relationsliip of fibril and basal granules clearly defined, but also, 
because of their staining properties, they could be well differentiated 
from the hexagonal, or rhomboidal, pattern of the peHicIc, as was well 
illustrated in Schuberg’s several figures 

In 1925, J. von Gelci described in Paranteaum vephnJiatum a periph- 
eral network of fibrils which was not connected with the familar po- 
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ring surrounding (2) tlic basal granule of the cilium, and (3) the 
“Nebenkorn” occurring at the right of the junction of the basal ring 
and the intcrciliary fibril (p. 158). According to Klein (1931), the 
elements of the basal apparatus include (1) a ring (Zirkularfibrillc) 
within whicli are usually three granules (Drierkbrner). The central 
granule is the basal granule, and the other two arc Nebenkonter. The 
discrepancy here is not only in the relative number of granules in the 
basal apparatus but in their relationship, since von Gclci regards his 
"Nebenkorn” as identical with Klein's basal granule, and accounts for 
Klein’s third granule as being only a thickening of the basal ring. 

Finally, mention may be made in this connection of an additional 
system of fibrils described by Gabor von Gclei (1937) in three species 
of Paramccitun, — P. catiJetltwi, P. niuUtm 'tcronticIeala, and P. trichinum. 
This third fibrillar complex, in addition to the two noted above, was 
found at the level of and below the basal granules. Its fibrils spread 
throughout the entire body surface, including the vestibule, where it 
sends a thickened fibril into the c}*tophar)'nx between the mcmbranellcs 

The general pattern of this complex, made up of longitudinal and 
cross fibrils, resembled that of the outer fibrillar complex, the mcsh« 
of the former being smaller and more numerous, howtn’cr, than those 
of the latter. Also, the course of the fibrils of this third complex were 
more irregular. Us longitudinal fibrils become fewer in the middle region 
of the body and at times are directed diagonally, even spirally. A splitting 
of fibrils was occasionally obscr\'cd, as well as variations in their thick- 
ness. Tliey may also anastomose and form a "Schaumgilcr.” 

The author could discover no connection between this fibrillar complex 
and either of the other two 

Apparently the most recent detailed account of the fibrillar systein 
of P. caudattwi, including that of its cytostomc, was made by Lun 
(1933), working in Kofoid's laboratory. After comparing the desenp 
tions of earlier workers (Engelmann, 1880; Maupas, 1883; Schuberg. 
1905; Rees. 1922; von Gelci, 1925-32; Klein, 1926-31; Jacobsen, 1931) 
with his own findings, Lund concluded that previous investigators ha 
confused "parts of at least two and possibly three quite different aggfc 
gations of structures, namely, the pellicle, the trichoq-sts and the penp 
eral portion of the neuromotor qrstem. In addition” they had ai e 
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The several components of these fibrillar complexes, which were listed 
above, constitute the main structural features shared by Klein and von 
Gelei in their various accounts of the fibrillar system of Paramecium. 
But certain discrepancies appear in their descriptions of these and espC' 
cially of some other components. 

Space does not permit a discussion of all of these discrepancies, but 
most of them will be found listed in Table 1, which comparatively sum- 
marizes all the structural components ascribed to Paramecium' s fibrillar 
system by von Gelei and fay Klein in their various publications. Some of 



F.sute 72 Diagram of Gmet (lattice) with aitachea trichocysts and of the neuro- 
nemes connecting bases of the ctlia (Von Gelet, 1925 ) 

Git.— Gittcr «cu — neuronemc tn — tnchocyst 


the discrepancies may very possibly be attributable to species differences, 
since von Gelei studied P. nephridtatum and P. caudatum, while Klein’s 
descriptions are of P. aurelta 

A few discrepancies should, however, here be pointed out. The first 
and most important of these has to do with any structural integration 
between the two fibrillar complexes. Klein especially emphasizes the fact 
that his outer fibrillar complex and inner fibrillar complex are a con- 
tinuum through interfibrillar connectives. Von Gelei, on the contrary, 
denies that any connection exists and so states that his outer and inner 
fibrillar complexes are only ^2)' 

A further discrepancy concerns the basal apparatus o the cilium 
According to von Gelei (1932a), this apparatus consists of (1) a basal 
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this system made before we can hope to have a complete understanding 
of the parts that are, or are not, structurally integrated. 

In recent publications Chatton and Lwoff (1935, 1936) have de- 
scribed a fibrillar complex in several ciliates, which has long been known 
(Chatton and Lwoff, 1936) but has not been clearly distinguished from 
Klein’s silverline system. The fibrils ace visible in vivo and may be clearly 
differentiated in preparations fixed in Bouin’s or Champy's solution and 


stained in iron-haematoxylin. 

Each fibril {cinitodesme) has connected, always along its left side, 
the basal granules [cinelojomes) of a longitudinal row of cilia. The 
fibrils, together with their adjoined basal granules (the so-called mfra- 
ciliature), are each essentially an independent entity. They are never 
united by anastomosis or otherwise at either body pole, and so include 
no transverse or other fibrillar connectives throughout their course. 

The fibrils of this infractliatnre arc entirely superficial and adhere 
to the pellicle as rectilinear (never sinuous) threads. Other granules, as 
well as the ciliary basal granules, appear likewise attached, and these 
represent successive stages of the multiplication of the basal granules 
Fibrils and granules stain alike, but in some species the fibrils cannot 
be impregnated with silver by the usual techniques. After fixation (osrnic 
acid, Da Fano, Champy) and covering with gelatin or gelose, the fibrils 
may show, upon silver-nitrate treatment, the basal granules connecte^ 
to a sinuous thread which, with its various connectives, represents Klein s 
silverline "plexus.” This plexus, according to Chatton and Lwo 
(1935), is acid labile and cannot be stained. 

The selective staining properties and relations of the infraciliature 
show that It is quite distinct from the siiverline fibrils, and is comparab e 
with the flagellar ridges of the Hypermastigidae, marking the place o 


formation and of the insertion of the cilia. 

It would appear that Chatton and Lwoff’s infraciliattne may be identi 
fied with the longitudinal fibrils and basal granules of the inner fibrillar 
complex reviewed above. The left lateral attachments of the cinetosomei 


to the cinetodesmes is evidently a new finding. 

2. Stentor. — In his search for organs that would account for 1 ® 
well-known contractile behavior oi Stentor, Ehrenberg (1838) 
its conspicuous longitudinal bands the seat of that contractility. ' 
interpretation of its contractile mechanism was accepted by several a e 
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"completely to demonstrate the great pharyngeal complex,” which is 
an integral part of this system. 

Lund was able to differentiate between these "different aggregations 
of structures” by means of the silverline technique (Klein’s and von 
Gelei and Horvath’s) on the one hand and, on the other, by the use of 
iron-haematoxylin and Mallory’s stain. 

The former method demonstrated von Gelei's "Stiitzgltter System” 
and Klein’s "Indirekt verbindung System,” i e , their "outer fibrillar 
complex” noted above. It also revealed essentially their "inner fibrillar 
complex,” also as noted above. 

But, according to Lund, these are separate and distinct "aggregates.” 
The "outer fibrillar complex” is not subpellicular, as both von Gelei 
and Klein maintain, but represents rather the sculptural polygonal pat- 
tern of the pellicle itself. A similar interpretation was made by Brown 
(1930). 

The "inner fibrillar complex” of von Gelei and of Klein comprises the 
basal granules, their connecting longitudinal body fibrils, transverse 
fibrils connecting the longitudinal fibrils, and others which include the 
"radial fibrils." These last mentioned "originate as longitudinal fibrils 
in the ej’topharynx and oesophagus, spread radially out from the oral 
opening over the body surface and terminate a short way from the C)‘to- 
stome.” 

This inner fibrillar complex may be clearly demonstrated by the silver- 
line techniques, especially by the wet method. There is, however, a 
portion of the fibrillar complex witlim the c) 1 opliar>-nx and c)-tocsopha- 
gus which is not wholly demonstrable by these techniques. This was well 
differentiated by the iron-hacmatox)'Iin and MalIor)’’s methods, and 
described as "seven major parts, namely (1) the pIiar)-ngo-csophagcaI 
network, (2) the ncuromotonum, (3) the pcnniculus, (*1) the oesopha- 
geal process, ( 5 ) the paraesophageal fibrils, (6) the posterior ncuromotor 
chain, and (7) postcsophagcal fibrils.” 

For the desenptise details of this very elaborate complex of fibrils 
and associated parts, obviously the original account must be read. It is 
evident, however, from tins brief review of the results of these several 
"orkers on the fibrillar system of Fjrjmrc/un/ that a number of discrep- 
ancies need to be cleared up and perhaps further structural analysis of 
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and critical and, for the most part, they have remained valid. Reference 
now may be made to his search for the so-called myoneme canal, de- 
scribed by Butschli and Schewiakoff (1889, p. 1297). 

Beneath the "Zwischenstreifen” they found a fairly spacious fluid- 
filled canal which surrounded the myoneme throughout Its course. 
Johnson looked in vain for this canal, finally deciding that he was 
"unable to find the least evidence of such a structure, either in optical 
or actual sections." The majority of authors — including Delage and 
Herouard (1896), Maier (1903), Neresheimer (1903), and especially 
Dierks (1926) — agree with Johnson that the canal does not exist except 
as an artefact. Schroder (1907), on the contrary, affirms its form to be 
oval or circular in cross-section, its shape and position varying with the 
degree of body constriction. Roskin (1918) and von Gelei (1929) 
claim also to have definitely identified it. The latter regards it as an 
"organic part” of the myoneme, "solid and elastic.” 

Neresheimer’s chief contribution to the microanatomy of Stentor was 
his discovery of another complex of fibrils to which he gave the name 
"Neurophanen.” These were associated contiguously with the myonemes, 
but coursed usually peripheral to them. In suitable preparations which 
had been differentiated with Mallory’s triple stain, the myonemes were 
distinctly red, whereas the neurophanes were colored a dark violet. The 
Zw'ischenstreijen remained unstained. Schroder (1906) maintained that 
these fibrils were rather only a structural feature of the "Zwischen 
streifen,” which, according to his results, also with Mallory’s stain, di 
show an intense purple color. More recently, however, von Gelei (1925) 
and Dierks (1926) have identified similar fibrils, as will he 
further on. 

Neresheimer traced these neurophanes as coursing, each fibril directly 
over a myoneme, from the aboral plate to about halfway up the bo y- 
Here some ended in a knob and all others disappeared before reaching 
the peristome border. While the myonemes became shorter and thicker 
in fully contracted Stentors, the neurophanes appeared sinuous u 
otherwise remained unchanged. It is not clear, however, how 
heimer could make sure of the changed or unchanged appearance 
these fibrils, since he stated that he was not able to fix Stentor in 
uncontracted state. Evidently the myonemes may be visible in the living 
organism (Butschli, 1889; Johnson, 1893), which may have been 
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investigators including Kolliker (1864) and, according to Neresheimer 
(1903), Haeckel’s (1873) "Myophanen” should be so construed. 

It was between these longitudinal stripes, within the clearer non- 
pigmented meridians (Biitschli’s "Zwischenstreifen” ) , that Lieberkiihn, 
in 1857, found a distinct contractile fibril coursing from the basal disc 
forward to the adoral 2one Greeff (1870) confirmed these findings 
and Engelmann (1875) made detailed studies on the refractive and 
contractile properties of the fibers which have come to be commonly 
referred to as myonemes 

Four authors may be cited, among many others, for the descriptive 
details of the fibrillar system of Stenlor: Schuberg (1890), Johnson 
(1893), Neresheimer (1903), and Dierks (1926), These have been 
the main sources for the following brief review of this system. 

Schuberg (1890) made several important observations on the arrange- 
ment of the myonemes of Stentor coeruleus and an analysis of the basal 
apparatus of the membranelles. He found that the course of the body 
myonemes, from the basal disc to the peristome border, was not con- 
stant. Instead, some showed bifurcations, with occasional re-branching. 
This branching of myonemes followed consistently a corresponding 
branching of the longitudinal rows of cilia and their adjacent, non- 
pigmented bands. Similar relations of bands, ciliary rows, and myonemes 
obtained also for the peristome field. 

Schuberg further observed that the double row of cilia, comprising 
a membranelle, was seated in an ectoplasmic basal platelet ("Basal- 
saum”), itself bipartite, below which appeared a triangular lamella 
(“Basallamelle”). The inwardly directed apex of this triangle was 
continued as a fibril (“Endfadchen”) which was, in turn, united to all 
other such end fibrils by a basal fibril. The latter then ran rather deep 
below and parallel to the entire senes of membranelles. 

Schuberg’s account of Stentor’s myonemes and his analysis of its 
membranelles have been generally confirmed, witli the exception of the 
i’Afd/ The latter was identified by Johnson (1893),Maier (I903), 
and Schroder (1906). But Neresheimer (1903) and Dierks (1926) 
are certain that, as such, it does not exist. It is worth noting that Schu- 
berg's *'BasalfibrilIe” has been widely cited in the literature. 

Johnson’s (1893) work is not concerned primarily with a structural 
analysis of Stenlor’s fibrillar system, but his obscn’alions were thorough 
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more branches (Fig. 73) to its adjacent myonemc, with which it 
apparently united (cf. von Gelci, 1929b). 

He obser\'ed also the knob-like endings of these neuroids, as described 
by Neresheimer for his neurophancs, but Dierks apparently could ac- 
count for such knobs as being merely the cross sections of fibrils that 
happened to be bent near the plane of section. 

The cross striations of the myonemes, described by Biitschli and 
Schewiakoff (1889), were observed by Dierks in the living organism 
as well as in his preparations. Johnson (1893) had regarded these as 
artifacts due possibly to wrinkling of the myonemes, but the regularity 
of their recurrence and spatial relations seemed to preclude this. The 
myonemes were usually elliptical in cross section, with the longer axis 
of the ellipse directed toward the center of the body. This cross section 
revealed definitely an outer cortex (Plasmahiillc) and a medulla (Plas- 
mamark) (cf. Roskin, 1918). 

Dierks' analysis of Slertfo?! membranclle apparatus differs in several 
points from most earlier descriptions. TJic membranclle platelet, sup' 
porting each membranelle, represented essentially the aggregate of basal 
granules of the component cilia. Continuing from these granules into 
the cytoplasm was a basal lamella, the outline of which was clearly 
rectangular and not triangular as Schuberg (1890) had claimed foj 
his "Basallamelle.” Dierks' rectangular lamella could appear as a tri- 
angle, whose apex might be directed either toward or away from the 
basal granules, depending upon their position when viewed. For these 
lamellae were as ribbons, each about three times as long as broad, an 
each alike was slightly twisted on its long axis. This, according to ' 
accounted for the erroneous interpretation of Schuberg (1890), Schro e 
(1906), and others. Not only might the lamellae appear as trianges, 
but also their inwardly directed "apexes” might then seem to be con 
tinned as a fibril ("Endfadchen”) . To account for the basal fibril, 
Schuberg thought united all of the end fibrils ("Endfadchen ), 
observed that his basal lamellae overlapped in such a way that 
ends could give the impression of a continuous fiber, comparab e 
appearance, direction, and extent to Schuberg’s described "Basalfibri • 
3. Euplotes . — As a major group of ciliates, the hypotrlchs pro 3 
mark the acme of highly differentiated motor organelles (undu aim^ 
membranes, membranelles, and cirri) the related fibrillar system 
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Neresheimef’s means of observing a "three-fold increase" in the thick- 
ness of the contracted myonemes. 

Perhaps the most complete structural analysis of the fibrillar differ- 
entiations of S. coeruleus is that by Dierks (1926). His work, which 
was carried out in Korschelt’s laboratory, considerably revised and 
extended earlier accounts of the fibrillar system of this heterotrich. 

He noted a gradual thickening of the myonemes from the peristome 
border down to the aboral pole, where the fibers do not end abruptly, 


Figure 73- Connecting 
branch from neuroid (o 
myoneme in Sttmor 
(Dierks, 1925) 
myo. stf, — striation of myo- 
neme 

neu -Mieuroid 
neu. br.— neuroid branch to 
myoneme 



as Johnson (1893) thought, but bend sharply inward and revert an- 
teriorly to form a pencil-hke bundle (see also Schroder, 1906a). This 
bundle soon becomes fimbriated, its component fibrils branch, and their 
tapering ends disappear in the cytoplasm near the center of the con- 
tracted animal." 

Dierks confirmed Netesheimer’s (1903) findings of a second fibril 
coursing parallel and usually peripheral to the myoneme, both of which 
also stained differentially by Mallory’s method. But the relationship of 
these two sorts of fibrils was found 1^ Dierks to be evidently more 
intimate than Neresheimer had observ’cd. In various sectioned and 
stained preparations, the smaller fibril, or "neuroid," gave off one or 
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Yocom (I9I8), working in Kofoid’s laboratory, found and described 
in E. patella a fibrillar system much more extensive than that delineated 
in other Euplotes by Maupas, PfOwa2ek, and Griffin, as noted above. 
In addition to the anal cirri fibers, such as they had found, Yocom 
discovered in E. patella “a fiber connecting the inner ends of the 
cytostomal membranelles” (“anterior cytostomal fiber”), and a "ino- 
torhim" (after Sharp, 1914) which united the membranelle fiber v\ith 
those from the anal cirri. A structural integration was traced, therefore, 
between the cytostomal membranelles and the anal cirri. Shnilar jihefh 
radiating from the bases of the other cirri, were also described, but no 
connection was found between them and the others above mentioned 
In the “anterior lip” of this species, Yocom depicted a fbrlllar lail'ct' 
work which was united by “short rodlikc projections” to the meni- 
branelle fiber. 

The intimate contiguity between this fibrillar system of E- 
and its motor organelles was clearly detailed by Yocom. Certain minor 
modifications and additions to his account were made by Taylor (1920), 
from studies especially of dissected and slowly disintegrating organisn^- 
Following Sharp's (1914) terminology for a comparable fibrillar system 
which he had found and elaborately described in Dlplodinhm ^ 
turn, Yocom designated this system in E. patella a "neuromotor ap 


paratus.” ^ 

The neuromotor apparatus discovered by Yocom is to be distinguis 
from an additional fibrillar system in this same species, which ^ 
carefully worked out by Turner (1933) by means of his modifiot^f 
of Klein’s (1926) and von Gelei and Horvath’s (1931) methods. 1^ 
technical procedure is here worthy of note. After fixing the organ 
in osmic acid vapor for about three seconds, and before the ma 
was quite dry. Turner added two or three drops of 2-percent si 
nitrate. Within four to eight minutes the nitrate was poured off im 
slide placed in distilled water, barely covering the preparation. 
white background, the slide was then exposed to the sun 
reduction of the nitrate had progressed as desired, according to 0 
sional microscopic examinations. The preparation was then tboroug ^ 
washed in distilled water, dehydrated, and mounted. "The tes 

strikingly clear-cut results." For this study, various other te niq 


were also employed, on both whole mounts and sections. 
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which may appear correspondingly specialized. Another structural dif- 
ferentiation, the pellicle, assumes in this connection a significant im- 
portance in maintaining the flattened bodily form so characteristic of 
the hypotrichs. The often remarkable rigidity of this pellicle has long 
been recognized. 

Euplotes, the representative whose fibrillar system will now be 
reviewed, suitably illustrates these well-known characteristics of the 
hypotrichous ciliates. 

Maupas (1883) was apparently the first to identify fibrillar differ- 
entiations in this genus. He described in Euplotes patella var a fibril 
extending anteriorly from the basal plate of each of the fi%'e anal cirri. 
These five fibrils united into a single fiber, which continued anteriorly 
and disappeared near the bases of the adoral membranelles. 

Maupas’s findings were essentially confirmed by Prowazek (1903) 
in his brief account of protoplasmic reorganization in E. harpa. He 
further observed the "solide und fest” nature of fixed anal cirri fibrils, 
as indicated upon sectioning, when they might be pulled and bent 
thread-like by the microtome knife. Similar fibrils were seen to extend 
radially from the bases of the other cirri. Prowazek also described and 
figured still finer fibrillar lines ('’Fibrillenzuge") going in parallel to 
the adoral membranelles These finer fibrils have apparently not been 
identified as such by later workers. 

Some years later Griffin (1910) gave a fairly detailed description 
of the fibrillar system which he discovered in £. tvorcesleri. From the 
base of each of its five anal cirri, he observed a fiber extending ante- 
riorly. All five fibers converged toward the adoral membranelles, near 
which they disappeared "close to each other." Unlike similar fibers 
described by Maupas (1883) and by Prowazek (1903) for other species 
of Euplotes, these of E Worcester/ apparently did not unite to form 
a common strand and were not traceable to the membranelles Several 
finer fibers were found associated with the bases of some of the other 
cirri. Tlieir number and direction varied, however, and thej’ had no 
connection with those of the anal am Griffin suggested that all of 
these fibers miglit be comparable to myoncmes, the number of which 
had become reduced with a reduction in tows of cilia, as postulated for 
the hypotrichs generally, but he noted also that some of the fibers may 
be directed es-en transverse to the hy^Jothclical original ciliary rows. 
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Its pattern, although “constant and characteristic,” is less regular and 
"reminds one of badly treated chicken wire." 

Sectioned material showed the fibrils of both dorsal and ventral network! 
"to be immediately tinder the pellicle and in contact with it.” 

The fibrils stained inira vitam were distinctly more delicate than those 
impregnated with the silver. 


Turner confirmed Yocom‘s observations on the neuromotor apparatus, 
excepting the motorium. In the E. patella which he studied, he was 
unable to detect this cited organelle. Instead, the single fiber, formed 
by fusion of the five anal cirri fibrils, was traceable to the "collar, 
without a break, where it continued as the anterior metnhranelle fhril 
(Turner’s designation) noted above. 

4. Vorticella.-^The vorticellids, by their size and quick reactions, 
caught the eye of the earliest microscopists, including, of course, 
Leeuwenhoek. The sudden contraction of the spiraling stalk along with 
the inversion and closure of the adoral membranelles naturally invited 
speculations on the kinds of mechanisms that might account for such 
reactions. Geza Entz (1893) cites Wrisberg (1765) as among the first 
to describe "mit recht treffenden Worden” this surprising behavior 


and to point out its elastic nature. 

To Ehtenberg (1838), however, apparently should go the credit foi 
the earliest detailed studies of the fibrous nature of the contractile sta k 
and the detection of longitudinal and circular fibers in the body o 
several vorticellids. He attributed to all of these fibers a contractu 
function and described in the stalk "muscle” cross striations compara e 
to those of the striated muscles of other animals. 

This fibrillar complex in these peritrichs came to be a favorite o J 
of investigation by many able workers, especially during the latter 
of the past century; Dujardin (1841), Czermak (1853), 

(1856), Lieberkiihn (1857), Kuhne (1859), Rouget (1861), 
(1862), Haeckel (1863), Metschnikoff (1863), Kbllicker (IS * 
Greeff (1871), Everts (1873), Engelmann (1875), Wrzesnio^s 
(1877), Forrest (1879), Maupas (1883). Brauer (1885), Biits 
(1889), Schewiakoff (1889), and Entz (1893)- The literature 
period has been reviewed by Greeff (1871), Wrzesniowski 
Biitschli (1889). Similar investigations on the vorticellids ^ 

relatively meager during the present centurj’, and the most detai € 
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By these several methods Turner was able to disclose an ''external 
fibrillar network,” which included 

1. The "dorsal network," comprising (1) sc\cn to nine longitudinal rows 
of granular rosettes, from each of w-hich protruded a central bristle, (2) se%cn 
to nine longitudinal fibrils, uniting the bristles of the rosettes and designated 
l>fimary fibrils; (3) longitudinal secondary pbnls, running midway between 
the primary fibrils; (4) commissural fibrils connecting, midway between the 
rosettes, the primary fibril and on cither side its teconJary fibril, "pulling the 
latter slightly out of line ” The square meshes of this dorsal network, which 
appeared remarkably constant, averaged about four microns across. 

2. The "collar," anterior to this dorsal network, comprising, (1) the 
inclined row of parallel basal plases of the adoral mcmbranclles, the lower 
ends of which "rest" on the oral Iip, (2) a posterior membranelle fibril, 
connecting the "upper" ends of the membraoelle baul plaies; (3) an anterior 


post, m fib. 
mempt. 
ent. m fib 
mtd. m fib. 








.. sen br 
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. see fib 
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FiRurc 7-1 Cuploiei pjItlU do«o laical »ic* of fibrillar ijMtem (Turner, 

fb _,nlc..or mtmbnntllc bht.l «»" ri> f.bnl 

mej m. mcmbnntllc fibril fl -mmbnncllc r'llc 

poll, m fib — emstenor mcmbrancllc fibril TU fib prima^ fib 

roj —-rosette »ec fib — seci>ndiry fibril sen br — jensory bmtlc 


membranclle fibril, connecting short commissures at the lower ends of 
these basal plates; (-1) a medun membrjnelU fibril, attacJicd on llie baul 
plalet between the anterior and posterior membranclle fibrils 

These anterior, meJi.m, and posterior membranelle fibrili continue this 
wme relationship with the riembranelle baul plain tlirotigliout the course of 
the membrancllcs along the scntral ' lapel" down to their ending in the 
qiophar)nx (Fig. 7-1). . , 

Of primars- importance is Turner's olsscfsation tliat us av/crrrr ruri. 
brantlu fibr,l is identical with Vocom's anterior t)l‘->ilot’:j. yCZ-cr iKcause this 
t^'iously integrates stfuclurally the ncuromotor apparatus dcscnl'cd by 
Yocom and the cxiernal fibrillar sptem dcscnlicJ by lurncr. 

3. Tlic "sentral network," which is entirely comparable, in its general 
features, witli the slorsal network, and includes al'O prir;jry an.} incrJaTj 
IcnihUha! fihnh and rowttes, with their central bristles 
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out its course. Both were surrounded by a delicate membrane, the 
‘'Strangscheide,” in the same manner that the whole Stielslrang is en- 
closed within the outside membrane, “Stielscheide,” of the stalk. 

The Stielmuskel, so most authors (e.g., Engelmann, 1875; Wrzesniow- 
ski, 1877) agreed, was made up of distinct fibrils running variously 
transverse or parallel to its long axis. For Butschli (1889), however, 
this composition of the Stielmuskei represented rather (and probably 
more in line with his alveolar hypothesis) an attenuated meshwork. And 
Ehrenberg (1838), Leydig (1883), et al. could apparently see cross 
striations in the Stielmuskei of some vorticellids, comparable with those 
of metazoan muscle. 

Entz (1893) described for the giant stalk of Zoothamnium arbuscuk, 


Figure 76 Spasmonem 
(cross section) in Zoo- 
thamnium. (Entz, 189J.) 



and as typical for all the Contractilia, a Stielstrang comprising tbres^ 
well-defined fibers: a "Spasmonem,*' a "Spironem," and an "Axonetn 
(Fig. 75), all enclosed within the Strangscheide. He identified t e 
Spasmonem with the Stielmuskei (noted above), and the Spiconem an 
Axonem with the Protoplasmastrang. .. 

In the smaller branches of Z. arbuscula, the Spasmonem (Stielmus e) 
is a round fiber which, in the main stalk, becomes compressed by 
adjacent Spironem so that a cross section of the former appears 
shaped or, since one edge of the crescent is swollen, rather like the ot 
of a comma (Fig. 76). As shown by Engelmann (1875). 
fringent and may frequently be tinted a steel-gray or appear fa'"^ 
greenish or yellowish. It is stainable in carmine and disintegrates^^^ 
alkali and m mineral salts — ^reactions which are more rapid m 
younger stems, and which, according to Entz, would indi^te t 
Spasmonem is not cellulose; neither is it chitin nor keratin, a t 
least unlike chitin. , jjjg 

This age difference shows itself also in the finer structure o 
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careful analysis of the finer structure of their fibrillar system, so far as 
I have found, is that of G. Entz (1893) on *'Dic clastischen und con- 
tractilen Elcmente der Vorticellen.*’ In the brief review here presented 
of this system, I have followed chiefly this excellent account. 

In this review of the fibrillar system of Vorticella and its relatives. 



Tifiufe 75. Stalk of ’/oothjnnitm artgffulj (Cntz, 1895 ) 

**« — Axoncm Ot — C)lorhanc jpr - Spfonen ‘P -Spavrionffn 

it 5\il! be more convenient to consider first the fibrils of its contractile 
stalk, then those of its body and its peristome 

Previous to the critical investigations of Ditz (1893). the Sl/el- 
in the contractile stalk of the vorticclluls. vvhich ha.l been 
identified by Ehrcnbcrg (185H) a? the "Sticlmuvkcl." vvas found by 
later anal)sls to Ixr composed of l«o parts (1) Sticlmuvkcl. a 
c)lindfical, or band-hke, strongly refractive fiber, and (2) an adjacent, 
granular which accompanictl the former Ihrougli* 
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Of the second complex of fibrils, its outer component, unlike the ou 
single fibril of the first complex, behaves rather as a large fiber that 
become split into several fibrils. This set of fibrils courses 
only the lower half of the funnel portion of the body (Fig. 80). 
the ciliary ring it disappears and, according to Entz (1895)> 
actually to form this ciliary ring "out of a number of fine fibrils ( ) 
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Spasmonem. In the younger branches it is fairly homogeneous, but in 
the older stems and in the main trunk one may distinctly observe, in 
Its hyaline ground substance, parallel longitudinal fibrils that gradually 
disappear toward the distal end. Nodal interruptions in these parallel 
fibrils apparently account for the cross striations cited by earlier workers. 
Outside these longitudinal fibrils is a single, or composite, spiraling 
fibril, and centrally placed along the Spasrnottem are ovoid discs, each 
containing a central granule or “nucleus ” 

Entz’s Spironem and Axonem constitute, as noted above, the Proto- 



Fisure 77. Three components of Spironem of Zooihjmmum (Ent2, 1893.) 
or. fib— circular fibril cyio — cytophaocs 1 fib — longitudinal fibrils 

plasmastrang. This structural duality had been previously overlooked, 
perhaps because the Spironem is wound closely around the Axonem. 
Also, the spirals of the former, which are contiguous when the stalk 
IS fully contracted, separate increasingly as the stalk is extended, so that 
the two fibers may easily appear as one in the completely extended stalk 
In its finer details, the Spironem (Fig. 77) shows beneath its investing 
inembrane a spirally wound fibril, under which are several longitudinal 
fibrils. All these fibrils are birefnngent and, as noted for those in the 
^pasmonem, nodes of less rcfringence give here also the effect of cross 
striations Along the axis of the Spironem are oval bodies [Cytophanes) 
containing each a central granule (Caryopbane) . These Cytophanes are 
connected by a longitudinal fibril (Fig. 75) similar to a string of pearls 
In the Axonem (Fig. 75) longitudinal fibrils comparable to those in 
the Spironem also occur, but their course is apparently completely inter- 
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ascribed in the literature to each of these fibrillar mechanisms, as illustri- 
tive for similar systems that have been studied thus far in a large number 
and variety of other cihates. 

It will be recalled that Ehrenberg (1838) saw in the ’’stalk muscle” 
of V orticellci cross striations which he regarded as comparable to those 
of the striated muscles of other animals. Also, he detected both longi- 
tudinal and circular fibers in the body of several other vorticellids. Quite 
in line with his search for such comparisons, he attributed to all of these 
fibrils a contractile function. For him they were literally miniature 
muscles which had their structural and functional counterparts in the 
muscles of macroscopic organisms (Maupas, 1883). Evidently, Ehren- 
berg’s comparison between microorganisms and macroorganisms led him 
to look for a one-to-one correspondence between microorgans and 
macroorgans. 

It will be recalled that what Ehrenberg regarded as the stalk muscle 
(Stielmuskel) was ana^'zed into several components by Utcr investi- 
gators. These, according to Entz (1893), included: a cross-striated, ro 
or band-like Spastuouem, and another rod-like strand, the Axonent, 
around which was coiled the Spironem. Each of these was, in turn, 
analyzable into longitudinal fibrils, whose properties apparently ac 
counted for their birefringence and cross striations. The Spasmonem an 
Spironem showed also, spiraling within their own spiral stran ju 
outside Its longitudinal fibrils, a fine fibrillar coil coursing throug 
their length. Also, both Spironem and Axonern had, centrally 1®^® ^ ’ 
the "cytophanes” which, with their longitudinal interconnedions, ap^ 
peated like a string of pearls. Thus Ehrenberg’s "Stielmuskel turns 
to be a highly complex mechanism which is structurally quite i ^ 
from the "muscles of other animals” to which he had compared it. 

Finally, mention was made also of the circular and 
myonemes of the protoplasmic lining of the style sheath, w * 
continuations of the oufer fibrillar complex of the body myonemes 

Taking into account this assemblage of highly differentiate 
ponents within the stalk of the Contractilia, together with a ew 
inconclusive experimental results, various interpretations were a 
to account for both the contraction and the extension of this sta 
may be summarized as follows- , .. 

1. The majority of investigators agree that the quick spira mg 
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men).” This would account for the interlaced appearance of the ciliary 
ring. Above the ring, in the bell part of the lx)dy, this set of fibrils could 
not be detected except in the peristome border, where it forms a fairly 
strong spiral, narrowly wound. Its occurrence there was described by 
earlier authors as a "sphincter ring” of the peristome border (Fig. 80). 

On the disk, this fiber appears as a fairly thick strand, one end of 
which originates in the center of the disk and, after following at their 
base the several turns of the adoral membranelles along the outer margin 
of the disk and through the mouth into the gullet, it continues down the 
inner surface of the gullet the whole length Along the gullet wall Entz 
thought that, in some preparations, he could observe this fiber branching 
into many increasingly fine fibrils. 

The inner, longitudinal layer of the second fibrillar complex is a 
direct continuation of the Spasmonetn (Stielmuskel) of the contractile 
stalk. Upon entering the body this Spasmonem breaks up into its com' 
ponent fibrils, which diverge and so form the "funnel muscle" (Fig 80) 
of earlier authors. Higher in the funnel, these fibrils may rebranch, then 
anastomose into a network. At the ciliary ring, the fibrils curve round 
it as crescent'Hke spans, which are somewhat larger and apparently more 
dense, and continue directly up the wall of the hell to the peristome 
border. These meridional myonemes (Fig. 80) may end singly on this 
border or, as Engelmann (1875) noted, they may bifurcate and unite, 
each of a pair with its adjacent neighbor, to form ' arcades just below 
the peristome border The fibrils then span this projected border, much 
as they curved over the ciliary ring, and thereupon proceed as radii to 
the center of the dtsc. Toward this center, these fibrils may sometimes 
branch and anastomose to form varied and striking patterns. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that, in addition to the four layers of 
fibrils noted above, Entz (1893) describes a fairly thick strand of other 
fibrils which originate from the middle of the disc and project down- 
ward through the endoplasm and finally disappear in the region of the 
cytostome. 

B. INTERPRETATION 

The essential structural components of the fibrillar systems of several 
representative ciliates have been briefly reviewed in the foregoing para- 
graphs. It remains now to consider the se\-cral functions that have been 
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Spasmonem or extends by means of the elastic pellicle. Aaordingly the 
longitudinal fibrils of the stalk sheath and the Spironem tend to reinforce 
the elasticity of the Spasmonem, and the spiral myoneme of both sheath 
and Spironem, upon relaxation of the longitudinal pair of myonemes, 
tend to reinforce the elasticity of the pellicle. 

Entz’s rather elaborate thesis at least makes evident the elaborate 


differentiation of the vorticellid's stalk, and so provides one wrking 
hypothesis which might be experimentally tested. With modern tech- 
niques, this should not prove very difficult. And, in the writer’s opinion, 
the vorticellids offer extraordinary' possibilities for some clear-cut and 
fruitful experiments which should help toward a better understanding 
of their fibrillar mechanisms. 

It seems to be more generally agreed that the fibrillar complexes of the 
funnel, bell, and disc arc primarily contractile. If so, and if the 
Spasmonem of the stalk is, as Enlz and others claim, continued without 
interruption into the funnel and bell as the longitudinal fibrils of the 
"inner complex,” then it should follow that if these fibrils of the inner 
complex are contractile, one should expect the Spasmonem also to be 
contractile. Entz (1893) apparently does not discuss this point. 

Finally, it may be noted that Entz’s thesis attributes no specific function 
totheAxonem. Both he (1893) and Stein (1854) suggest that it might 


function as a neuroneme. 

Observations on the fibrillar system of Stentor have provided a basis 
for some interpretations which appear more plausible than those a e 
above for the vorticellids. 'These interpretations have to do exclusive y 
with the myonemes. The other fibrils are poorly understood. 

Before discussing these, however, the essential components of 
system should be recalled to mind. As was pointed out, and ^ 
doubtless be familiar to the reader, the myonemes of Stentor are an 
like fibers which course beneath and slightly lateral to the longitu ma 
rows of body cilia and the curved ciliary rows on the oral disc. 

Associated with these band-like myonemes, but lying periphera 
and mostly contiguous to them, are other fibrils which Neres ei ^ 
(1903) described as "neurophanes" and which Dierks (1926) 
further described and named "neuroids,” since he could not fully i cn 


these with Neresheimer’s neuronemes. 
Dierks added one very significant 


observation, which, if verifiable. 
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traction of the stalk is referable to contractile properties of some one 
or more of its components. Dujardin (1841) was apparently the only 
one to regard the stalk sheath as the seat of that contractility. Ehren* 
berg’s Sttelmuskel was for him the contractile component, but also the 
only component that he had recognized within the stalk sheath. Of the 
three fibers into which this Stielmuskel was later analyzed, viz , the 
Spasmonem and Spironein and Axoneni, Kuhne (1859) considered 
the latter two, or Proioplasmas/rang. as the contractile organelle. This 
he likened to the sarcoglia of metazoan muscle. Other proponents of 
this contractile theory (Oermak, 1833; Engelmann, 1875, Wrzesniow- 
ski, 1877; and others) regarded the Spasmonem as the contractile fiber 
which, for later authors, represented a bundle of fibrils or myonemes 
that continued without interruption into the body of the vorticellid 
2. Apparently there is general agreement among all the investigators 
that the mechanism of stalk extension inheres in the elastic properties 
of the pellicle (Butschli, 1889. Entz. 1893). Only Kuhne (1859), who 
alone regarded the Spuonem and Axonem as the contractile organelles, 
attributed elasticity to both the pellicle and the Spasmonem, thus to 


account for the stalk's extension. 

3 While the majority, as noted, support the contractile theory of 
stalk contraction, there is a minority group who maintained that the 
vorticellid stalk, in its quick spiraling retraction, actually does not con- 
tract as such but instead recoils somewhat as a coiled spring 

A chief proponent of this elastic theory is Entr (1893), "ho sees the 
Spasmonem not as a contractile fiber but, like Kuhne, as an elastic fi^r. 
This organelle is, according to Entz, primarily responsible for the sudden 
recoil of an extended stalk He likens this elastic fiber to a curly hair 
which when stretched and then released will resume its spiral forrn 
The opposing force, tending to "stretch" this normally spiral Spas- 
monem. is inherent in the elastic pellicle. Thus pellicle and Spasmonem 
constitute a pair of “antagonistic elements 

Associated sv.th this patr ts another pair of antagomst.c elements 
viz, (1) tlic longitudinal myonemes in (a) the stalk sheath and (b) 
the Spiwmm: and (2) the circular m)-oncme in (a) the stalk sheath 
and (b) the Spironem. These oppnsing pairs of fibrils are rclatisel, 
sveak but of a strength sufScient to dctcrm.ne by their an agonis ic 
^ With the rctoil of the clastic 


contractions whether the stalk "contracts 
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knowledge of their contractile function probably also that of conducting. 
But for the other fibrils of this ciUate, evidence regarding their actual 
function or functions is mostly wanting. Interpretations based on mor- 
phological evidence concern chiefly the relations of these fibrils (neuro- 
phanes or neuroids) to other organelles, 

Netesheimer’s observation on the parallel course of the neurophanes 
with the myonemes and the differential stainability of these two kinds of 
fibrils, suggested for the neurophanes a conductive function. By means 
of a drop-weight apparatus (Fallmachine) he tested the responses of 
Stentor to a variety of narcotics morphine, strychnine, atropine, caffein, 
and so forth, and to other chemicals which are known to affect the nerves 
of higher animals. On the basis of an assumed selective action of these 
reagents, he derived evidence which seemed to favor assigning a ner\’0us 
function to the neurophanes The technique for these tests was ingeni- 
ously devised and might prove useful also for others. But owing to 
of adequate controls and because of other possible interpretations, his 
results do not seem very convincing. 

Schroder (1906) considered Neresheimer’s interpretation of the 
neurophanes invalid He believed that Nereshcimer had mistaken a struc- 
tural feature of the ”mid-stfipes” for his neurophanes, as indicated upon 
comparing the latter's Figures 7 and 8 with Schrbder’s Figures 1-5- 

From Dierks’ more extensive and detailed studies, however, there can 
be no doubt about the identity of another fibril coursing with each o 
the myonemes. The occurrence of these was consistent and their relation 
ship with the myonemes apparently significant. As formerly no e , 
Dierks found that in good preparations branches were given off 
the neuroids to the myonemes which they evidently joined. He consi er 
several possible functions which this connection between neuroids an 
myonemes might indicate, and finally, as a plausible hypothesis, 
gested for them a conductive function. 

Von Gelei (1926c) rejects this interpretation. From his own 
studies (1925 ) on Stentor, he concludes that Nereshcimer s neurop 3 
and Dierks’s neuroids are real and are identical structures. But, 
to von Gelei, these neuroids are not fibers but bands composed of r ^ 
which are quite wide, especially in the aboral region. They 
structural feature of the pellicle (Schroder, 1906), but are subpeUi^" 
and fused to the pellicle. This was indicated in contracted Stsniots 
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would definitely juggest a conductive function for his neuroids. He saw, 
in several preparations, that the smaller fibril gave off one or more 
branches to its adjacent myoneme. As will be noted further on, this claim 
has recently been challenged by von Gelei (1929b). 

Another fibril, found and described by Schuberg (1890), connected 
the basal lamellae of the entire senes of membranelles. This basal fibril 
was noted also by Johnson (1893), Afaier (1903), and Schroder 
(1906), but Neresheimer and Dierks maintain that such does not exist. 
Dierks (1926) does describe a fibril coursing along the platelets of the 
membranelles, which he thinks both Schuberg (1890) and Meyer 
(1920) may have seen but misinterpreted. 

The evidence supporting the interpretation that the myoncmes are 
contractile organelles has been supplied from many sources, beginning 
with their discoverer, Lieberkuhn (1857). Ehrenberg (1838) claimed 
to have seen in a living Stentor that in the extended state the myonemes 
were serpentine, while with the contraction of the body they became 
shortened and straight. But since he misideotified the pigmented meridi- 
ans as myonemes, the significance of his observation is uncertain. 

Probably the most significant evidence for the contractile nature of 
Stent o/s myonemes was provided by Johnson (1893) and verified by 
Dierks (1926) . The former investigator compressed the living organism 
beneath the cover slip and could then observe the myonemes alter- 
nately to extend and contract.” concluding that no one who has once 
observed them under these conditions can doubt that they are responsible 
for the contractions of the animals." Butschh (1889) apparently made 
similar observations on living Stentor upon applying an electric stimulus. 
Merton (1932) has confirmed these former evidences of the contractile 
properties of Stenlor’s myonemes 

Dierks (1926) state further that ''thKe fibrils are definitely shorter 
and thicker in the contracted animal and longer and shorter when the 
organism is extended. He also noted. Iiowever, that this behavior was 
lacking in the myonemes toward the posterior end of the body, and 
supposed that here the body protoplasm contracted more or less inde- 
pendently, suggesting a progressive differentiation in the myoncmes 
anteriorly along their course. 

The assigned contractile function of the mjoneraes of J/en/or appears 
to be agreed upon without exception. Schroder (1906) added to the 
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interpretation, viz., that some of the few fibrils of other cirri in this 
species were not aligned longitudinally, but might be even transverse to 
the longitudinal axis. 

Griffin based his concept of contractility for these fibrils in E. worces- 
leri only partly, however, on this comparison with myonemes in other 
ciliates. He accepted Biitschli's interpretation of a contractile function 
for the marginal and anal cirri fibrils in Stylonychia as a much more 
reasonable view, and also noted that "Every detail of arrangement and 
structure indicates that the fibrils are, principally at least, contractile in 
function.” He observed, also, that the fibrils were developed around the 
bases of the cirri in such a way as to assist in producing the ordinary 
motions. "As the anal cirri have only a single strong motion, a vigorous 
kick directed backward, each needs but a single strong fibril.” 

Evidently Griffin had not seen any reversal in the effective stroke of 
these anal cirri. In several other species of EtipJotes this reversal is not 
uncommon in both swimming and creeping movements. Should that be 
the case in E. worcesteri, then a contractile function for the 
fibers is scarcely conceivable. The effective function of a contractile fibn 
is obviously a pulling but not a pushing function. Moreover, Prowaze s 
account of the contractile behavior of the anal cirri in E. h(tTpa,c\it 
above, largely vitiates any claims for contractility in the cirri fibri s ® 
this species, and similar behavior has been observed by the writer m 
anal cirri of E. patella. It was also noted (Taylor, 1920) that cutting 
these fibrils apparently did not impair the effective stroke of the ana 
cirri, whether that stroke was directed backward or forv-’ard. 

The latter evidences were thus cited against the assumption that t ^ 
fibrils in E. patella were contractile. It was further shown by t ® 
experiments that cutting the anal cirri fibrils interrupted the coordina e 
movements between anal cirri and adoral membranelles. Also, se\e 
the membranelle fiber likewise interrupted the coordinated 
of the membranelles on opposite sides of the incision. Incisions m o 
parts of the body did not impair the coordination of these 
It should be pointed out, however, that those incisions which di 
rupt coordinated movement of organelles cut not only the ana 
fibrils or the membranelle fiber, but also the peripheral fibrils w 
have since been described especially by Turner (1933). Whatever r^^^ 
if any, these peripheral fibrils may have in E. patell(^s coor m 
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the body groove overlying the neuroid, as produced by the contraction of 
the myoneme under the neuroid The attachment of the pellicle to the 
neuroid and the latter, in turn, to the myoneme would, upon contraction 
Ot the myoneme, cause an ingrooving of the pellicle. 

Studies on the hypotrichous ciliates yielded apparently the first re- 
corded example of fibrils directly associated with ciliary locomotor 
organelles. Engelmann (1880) traced such fibrils from the bases of the 
marginal cirri of St^lonychia "nach der Mittellinie des Leibes.” He 
postulated for these fibrils a conductive function m transmitting im- 
pulses, as in nerves of higher animals, from the ventral region of this 
nypotrich to the cirri, the movements of which might thereby be 
regulated. 

Engelmann’s interpretation was formulated entirely by analogy and 
he offered no substantial evidence to support it. It seems to have been 
generally rejected by his contemporaries Maupas, who three years later 
(1883) described similar fibrils in £. patella var., said, in a brief foot- 
note (p. <522) concerning his own findings. “Quant a la signification 
physiologique de ces racines cihaires, j’avoue ne pas Ja connaitte.” And 
^ith reference to Engelmann's discovery of "fibrilles nerveuses" in 
St)lon)chla mytilus, Maupas adds "Je ne sals comment concilier des 
interpretations aussi divergenls ” Butschli regarded Engelmann’s inter- 
pretation as untenable and proposed, on equally meager evidence, a 
Contractile function for these fibrils. Maier (1903), who attributed a 
contractile function to the basal fibril associated with the basal lamellae 
of membranclles in Slentor, concluded that the lateral cirri fibers in 
^lylonychia were "required” for the support of these cirri. 

Prowa2ek (1903), on the other hand, suggested that the anal cirri 
fibers which he found in E. harpa might perform the dual functions of 
contractility and conductivity. He noted, however, that £. harpa could 
move each anal cirrus independently and could flex the tip of these cirri 
quite at will. He observed, moreover, that a detached anal citrus might 
continue its contractions for a time. These important observations have 
apparently been overlooked by later investigators 

It will be recalled that Griffin (1910) compared the anal cirri fibrils 
of £. woTcesteri, which he found and described, with myonemes whose 
number might have become reduced phylogenetically during reduction 
m the hypotrichs’s rows of cilia. He pointed out a difficulty in this 
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could be silver impregnated but apparently were not in contact with the 
basal granules. 

The thesis that all fibrils of all ciliatcs are only supportive in function 
is, of course, not tenable. One would at once except myonemes. But 
limit the exceptions to myonemes? If, in the cons of time, protoplasmic 
fibrils have become differentiated so as to facilitate contractility in 
protistan organisms, who can deny them the capacity to have become 
differentiated also to facilitate conductivity or some other function in 
these unicellular forms of life? All our assumptions should be both 
plausible and reasonable assumptions, the validity of which may, in the 
last analysis, be demonstrated only by experiment. 

In conformity with the less specialized differentiation of its motor 
organelles, the fibrillar system of Paramecum is also relatively less 
specialized, as compared with those of the other three representative 
ciliates reviewed in foregoing paragraphs. 

From the accounts especially of Schuberg (1905), von Gelci (1925- 
31), and Lund (1933), it appears that two separate and distinct com- 
plexes have been described in the literature, which may be represenle 
by the outer fibrillar complex of von Gelci and of Klein (l926-32)» 
and by their inner fibrillar complex. For these latter authors, both com- 
plexes are subpelUciiltir 

According to Schuberg (1905) and Lund (1933). however, t ^ 
above-mentioned outer fibrillar complex is not subpellicular, but actua ) 
represents the polygonal pattern of the pellicle itself. Lund emphasizes 
the fact, therefore, that the essentia! fibrillar system of Paramecium is 
exclusively the complex which is associated with the basal granules o 
the entire motor mechanism, including the cilia of the mouth, c)^ 
pharynx, and cytoesophagus, as well as the body cilia. Lunds nbri z 
system would essentially include, therefore, the inner fibrillar comp ex 
of von Gelei and of Klein. 

The discrepancies just noted in the structural interpretations 
Paramecium's fibrillar system are obviously crucial, since they go a 
in hand with discrepanaes in the functional interpretations ° ^ 

system. This holds, of course, not only for the investigators cited a ' • 
but for various others also. 

Referring now to these diverse functional interpretations, S ^ 
(1905) suggested that the fibrils connecting the basal granules, sue 
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behavior was not demonstrated by the writer’s (1920) experiments 
Reinvestigation of this problem, especially on a more favorable form 
such as JJchno^hora (Stevens, 1891), ought, therefore, to be undertaken 
in order to determine what relative roles the so-called introplasmic fibrils 
and the peripheral fibrils each perform in the coordinated movements 
of the organelles with which such fibrils are demonstrably associated. 

Several investigators (Belaf, 1921; Jacobson, 1931; Peschowsky, 
1927) have maintained that all such cirri fibrils in the hypotrichous 
ciliates and the fibrillar systems in various other ciliates are primarily 
Of exclusively supporting in function. Jacobson (1931), for example, 
studied by means of various techniques, including the silver-nitrate 
methods, the fibrillar systems of some twenty-seven ciliates. These com- 
prised representatives of all the major groups and included among the 
hypotrichs £. patella and E. chaton. She concluded from the results that 
no evidence was found in support of a conductive function for any of 
the fibrillar systems studied It was pointed out that in the hypotrichs 
^hose motor organelles are localized, fibrils are nevertheless present, 
as on the dorsal side where cilia are wanting Reference on this point 
should be made to Turner’s (1933) studies on E. patella, which showed, 
as previously mentioned, that longitudinal fibers connect the bases of 
the dorsal and ventral rows of bristles, whose function is not known. 
But they may have a function and if that function is, as has been 
suggested, sensory in nature, it is surely not inconceivable that the 
associated fibrils may facilitate its performance. 

Another and more significant observation was made by Jacobson, viz., 
that in Sciadostoma difficile, where three ciliary rows surround the 
anterior body pole, no silverline connection exists between the basal 
granules. An impulse, therefore, originating at the anterior ciliary ring 
would need to pass nearly to the posterior body pole and back again in 
order to affect adjacent cilia. Since our assumptions should be, first of 
all, plausible, one would justifiably regard this inorphological evidence 
contradictory to the thesis that these silverlines in 5. difficile are con- 
ductive in function It may be pointed out, however, that Chatton and 
Lwoff (1935) apparently demonstrated that the fibrils (cinetodesme) 
described for several holotrichous ciliates, which alone were conneded 
with the basal granules, could not be stained by silver impregnation 
whereas other adjacent fibrils (interpreted by them as silverlme fibrils) 
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tions is confined primarily to morphological evidence. This evidence is 
derived, however, not only from their studies on the fibrillar system of 
Paramecium, but also from comparative studies of a considerable number 
and variety of other dilates. 

According to von Gelei’s interpretation, Klein’s strongly birefrlngent 
"indirekt System” (Meridian 11. Ordnung) is nothing more than the 
well known "pelliculare Gittersystem” of the dilates, which functions 
as a supporting network to maintain body form. As such, It has no 
differentiated structural connections with the less refractive inner fbrilkr 
complex (von Gelei’s neuroneme system), which alone, therefore, is 
the peripheral conductive mechanism. Von Gelei sees in the longitudinal 
and transverse fibrils of his neuroneme network a mechanism which 
structurally integrates the ciliary basal granules, the trichocysts, and even 
the contractile vacuole pore into a cobrdinated whole (‘'einer koordi* 
nierten Einheit”). 

This integrated mechanism coordinates automatically the metachronous 
effective strokes of successive cilia The direction of the stroke of one 
dlium activates conditionally that of the next by way of the basal 
apparatus (basal granule, basal ring, and "Nebenkorn”), which repre- 
sents a sensory organelle. For the coordinated activity of the organism 
as a whole, however, von Gelei recognizes in his peripheral neuroneme 
system the absence of a neuromotor center. Accordingly, he regards the 
“intraplasmatic” fibrillar complex described by Rees as a centralize 
mechanism which may complement the peripheral neuroneme complex, 
thus to provide reasonably a unified neuromotor system. Von Gelei 
(1929b) observed by means of his silver-osmium-fotmol method a 
"platte” beneath the basal apparatus, which, he thought, might sene 
as a sort of end plate connecting Rees’s intraplasmic fibrils with t e 
peripheral neuroneme complex. 

As has been previously indicated, Klein’s (1926-32) interpretation 
of his inner fibrillar complex (Meridian 1. Ordnung) agrees essentia y 
with von Gelei’s concept of a conductive function for his periphef'^ 
neuroneme network. Among their minor differences, Klein woul ac 
count for the commonly observed reversal in the effective stroke ’ 
not by means of Rees's intraplasmic complex as von Gelei suppose , 
by way of a "primitive reflex arc.” This reflex arc includes the axi ^ 
filament of the cilium as the receptor, the basal apparatus as the re ator, 
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he had described for Paramecium and Frontoma, might function in the 
well known metachronism of ciliary movement. He was not inclined, 
however, to compare these fibrils with Neresheimer’s neurophanes nor 
with the neurofibrils of the Metazoa Obviously, since it had not yet 
been proved that the neurofibrils were the conductive elements of nerves, 
then an analogy between these neurofibrils and the fibrils found in 
Paramecium would not add to our understanding of either the one or 
the other. 

Mention may here be made of the system of fibrils described for 
Paramecium by Rees (1922). These have an arrangement and relation- 
ship quite different from any of the fibrils referred to above. According 
to Rees, all of the fibrils he observed connected the basal granules of 
the cilia of the body and cytopharynx with the mototium, located just 
anterior to the cytostome, by coursing through the cytoplasm in several 
graceful whorls 

From the results of his few experiments, Rees concluded that these 
fibrils were conductive in function. By severing with a microneedle the 
fibrils connecting the q’topharyngeal membranelles with the motorium, 
the coordinated movements of these membranelles was interrupted. Like- 
wise, the coordinated movement of body cilia was interrupted when the 
neuromotor center was destroyed. 

In view of the later descriptions of the more peripheral system of 
fibrils in Paramecium, Rees's experiments should be repeated. It may be 
noted also that Jacobson (1931) reinvestigated this fibrillar complex 
described by Rees, and concluded that he had observed not fibrils but 
internally discharged trichoq’sts, as effected by the killing agents used 
Her figures of fixed Paramecium illustrating such tnchocysts are com- 
parable to some of Rees’s figures, except for certain regularities in the 
“fibrillar whorls” depicted by Rees. One could suppose that the in- 
ternally discharging trichoq’sts might tend to follow the course of these 
whorls of fibrils and so reproduce that course m fixed material, which, 
through differential staining, revealed the tnchoq-sts but not the fibrils 
Only further careful investigation can clarify this discrepanq. 

The interpretations of von Gelci (1925-31) and of Klein (1926-32) 
agree m ascribing a conductive function to the inner fibrillar complex 
of Paramecium, but their views on the relations and functions of its 
outer fibrillar complex are not in accord Tlic basis for their interpreta- 
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substance, the ''fibrillare Komponente” (1928, p. 255). By virtue of its 
integral relation with the basal apparatus of the cilia and with the tricho- 
cysts, he attributed to his silverline system also a specifically conductive, 
codrdinative function. 

Chatton and Lwoff’s (1935-36) criticisms of Klein’s interpretations 
bear mainly upon the structural relations of the fibril to which are ad- 
joined, always on its left side, the basal granules. 'The former authors 
think Klein’s silverline system is quite separate and distinct from their 
injracihature. It appears to the writer, however, that this discrepancy 
might be completely resolved by identifying Chatton and Lwoff’s infra' 
cHiature with the longitudinal fibrils and basal granules of Klein and 
von Gelei’s inner fibrillar complex. Further critical investigation would 
be needed, of course, to establish such identity. 

Fibrillar Systems of Other Ciliates 

A. HOLOTRICHA 

Ancistrnma (Kidder, 1933). — ^The fibrils in Ancistruma mytili and 
A. isseli are of three types — the longitudinal fibrils of the ciliary rows, 
the irregularly distributed transverse fibrils, and the net complex of fine 
fibrils in the peristomal region. The latter fibrils seem to connect di- 
rectly with the basal bodies of the peristomal cilia, and they are coarser 
and less numerous in A. isseli than in A. mytili. The longitudinal fibrils 
in A. mytili are continuous around the posterior end, but in A. isseli 
they center about a posterior suture. 

A number of fine fibrils connect the inner dorsal row of peristomal 
cilia to the outer dorsal tow. These seem to be distinct from the net 
complex and probably are in the nature of concentrated transverse 
fibrils. In A. isseli such fibrils are absent, and instead the fibril of the 
outer ciliary row joins that of the inner dorsal row. 

Fibrils resembling the interstrial fibrils of Boveria (Pickard, 1927) 
are sometimes seen in A. mytili, but these may represent a deep-lying 
network of the same type regularly seen in the peristomal region. 

Methods 

Fixatives: Schaudinn, sublimate-acetic, Bouin’s, Zenker’s, Champys 

Slams: Heidenhain’s and Delafield's haematoxylin, crystal violet-sulph- 
alizarinate (Benda’s). 
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and the protoplasmic sheath as the effector. The basal apparatus com- 
prises the basal granule and two "Nebenkorner.” The latter serve to 
spread the proximal part of the reflex arc and, with the basal granule, 
may function as a kind of commutator that regulates the direction and 
change in direction of the effective stroke of the cilium. 

We may note that while such a mechanism might conceivably account 
for a reversal in the effective stroke of a given cilium, obviously it does 
not, as such, provide for the synchronous reversal of the many other 
cilia, which Is an essential part of the problem of coordinated movement. 

In this connection, reference may be made to a fairly recent paper 
by J. C. Hammond (1935), who would refer the phenomenon of 
synchronous and metachronous ciliary behavior to an anterior-posterior 
physiological dominance in the organization of the cell, as opposed to 
the concept of a neuromotor mechanism This thesis might help to 
account for this more general coordinated behavior (Rees, 1921), but 
it would presuppose a reversal in anterior-posterior dominance of the 
physiological axis in order to explain the reversal of ciliary stroke so 
common in the swimming or creeping behavior of ciliates Moreover, 
the well known localized reversal of a few or many of the cytostornal 
mcmbranelles in the intake or ejection of solids would obviously require 


a similar presupposition. 

The chief discrepancy between Klein’s and von Gelei’s interpretations 
of the fibrillar system of ?aramecmm concerns the structural and func- 
tional relations between their outer fibrillar complex and their inner 
fibrillar complex. Klein (1928, p. 203) regards these two fibrillar com- 
plexes as a continuum. His "Meridian II. Ordnung" is a derivative of 
his "Meridian I. Ordnung,” as are also all cilia, basal granules, Neben- 
korner,” trichocyst granules, and protrichocyst granules (secretory, or 
"Tektin” granules). In its re-genesis. observed during reorganization, 
many more fibrils (Profibrille) are formed than are retained, varj-ing 
'vith the species and genus, and of those that persist some rnay unite to 
form composite fibrils (BundelfibriUen). as occurs m Paramecium 


(Klein, 1932). . , . . 

Klein's silvcrline system incorporates as a unit, therefore both struc- 
turally and functionally, the outer and inner fibrillar complexes. In i s 
re-genesis, it functions as a "form-building sjstem, an some o i s 
fibrils become more resistant and rigid by the addition of a secondary 
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fibrils of the neuromotor system stained bright red by Mallory’s method. 
When dislodged along with the basket by means of microdissection, the 
motorium was '’a refringent body.” In stained sections, however. It ap- 
peared granular. 

"Fans of fibrils” join the motorium at both its anterior and posterior 
ends. Those at the anterior end mark the convergence of longitudinal 
fibrils (Fig. 81A) of the body dlia, of ventral fibrils from the posterior 
region of the body and of fibrils from the mouth. The circular myonemes 
of the mouth are traversed by many fine fibrils that continue on toward 
the "railroad track." A fibrillar fan from the posterior end of the motO' 
rium continues as the dorsal fibers to the "railroad track,” which; in turn, 
show a very complex system of fibrils associated with its trichites. 

The basal bodies of the cilia are connected not only by the longitudinal 
fibrils but also by cross fibrils (Fig. 81B). 

By methods of microdissection it was shown that ( 1 ) after destruc- 
tion of the motorium "there is a marked disturbance in the action of the 
cilia, in no way comparable to the disturbance of the cilia if other parts 
of the body are injured”; (2) the cilia may still exhibit a wave-like 
motion, but they do not reverse after the motorium is destroyed. This 
seemed to suggest a cobcdmating function for the fibrillar system of this 
Chlamydodon, whose inconspicuous motor organelles are not favorable 
for an experimental study of modifications of their coordinated activity. 

Methods 

Fixatives: Schaudinn's, Bouin’s, and strong Flemming’s. 

Stains: Iron-haematoxylrn, Mallory’s (after Zenker’s or picromercurlc 
fixation) . 

AUcrodissection. 

Conchophthirus mytili De Morgan (Kidder, 1933). — ^The peripheral 
longitudinal fibrils linking the ciliary basal bodies originate from a 
transverse fibril in the anterior ventral region. These almost parallel rows 
of fibrils pass around the posterior end of the organism uninterrupted, 
continue over the anterior end, and again return to the transverse fibril 
of the ventral surface. Each basal body is furnished with a ciliary rootlet 
extending toward the endoplasm. 

An elongate mass of homogeneous material, the motorium, follows the 
posterior line of the cytopharynx and continues into the endoplasm as a 
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Klein’s silver method, modified to include fixation with osmic acid fumes 
and impregnation period of one to three hours in 2-percent solution of 
silver nitrate. 

Bover/a teredmidi Nelson (Pickard, 1927). — Surrounding the cyto- 
stome is an oral ring which begins and ends in the niotorium. From the 
motorium arise the anterior and the posterior adoral fibrils, which bound 
the adoral zone. The posterior fibril joins the anterior fibril distally, 
and the latter continues as the pharyngeal fibril. This enters the endo- 
plasm in the region of the pharynx and spirals around the potential gul- 
let. A fibril from a point on the ring opposite the motorium enters the 
pharyngeal fibril near the margin of the peristome. Within the peristomal 
field delicate fibrils connect the anterior adoral fibril with the ring. 

The longitudinal lines of the body surface consist of contractile myo- 
nemes and basal granules of the ciliary rows. Myonemes arise at the 
anterior end directly from the posterior adoral fiber, or indirectly from 
fibrils of the posterior granular line. The myonemes pass posteriorly and 
in somewhat oblique parallel lines They gradually converge in the pos- 
terior field. Basal granules of cilia rest on myonemes, oral ring, and the 
anterior and posterior adoral fibrils (except the free end of anterior 
adoral fibril) . A deep nerve net, consisting of longitudinal interstrial and 
transverse fibrils, interconnect the area "between the myonemes and 
their basal granules " 

Methods 

Fixal/tes; Schaudmn’s (60” C), Bourn, Zenker, formalin, osmic acid, 
Da Fano 

Slams; Dclafield's iron haematoxylin, Mallory’s triple, alum carmine, and 
Yabrofl's silver-gold method 

Clearing: Xylol, oil of cedar, equal parts of bergamot, oil cedar, and 
phenol, and sometimes before imbedding, in synthetic oil of wintergreen. 

Chlamydodon nov (MacDougall, 1928) . — The structural analysis 
of this new species of Chlamydodon disclosed "a complex ncuromotor 
apparatus, including a coordinating center, and systems of fibers con- 
nected with cilia, the mouth opening, the pharyngeal basket, and the 
'railroad track.’ ” 

TIic motorium was identified as a btlobcd mass located just below the 
anterior end of the large phaiyngeal basket. Tliis mass and all the 
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deep into the endoplasm, where they are lost, one in the vicinity of the 
macronucleus, the other near the contractile vacuole. 

Basal granules are described, but no connecting fibrils mentioned 

The function of this enigmatical organ is purely conjectural; possibly it 

has something to do with the opening and closing of the mouth What- 

ever the specific function may be there is little reason to doubt that it is 
in tma e y connected with the icritabili^ of the mouth region 
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Figure 81. ChlamyJoJon sp (MacDougall, 1928 ) 

A c. myon —circular myoneme and trawrJinR fibnh b gr — basal granule 

B fib f. — fibrillar fan c fib — cross fibril 


Strand which appears to be made up of fibrils. Tins strand follows the 
posterior margin of the gullet and frap out in the endoplasm near the 
left side of the organism. From the outer end of the molor/um originate 
ts\o fibrils: one joins the basal elements of the posterior brush, while 
the other is the fiber of the dorsal peristomal row of cilia. Tlie latter pro- 
ceeds anteriorly to join the anterior fibril and tlius to the transi erse fibril 
mentioned above. 
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are probably associated with the longitudinal rows of cilia running paral- 
lel to the contractile fibrils (Fig. 83). 

Methods 

Fixative: Schaudinn's. 

Stains: Iron-haematoxylin, acid borax carmine. 

Entodisa/s borealis (Powers^ 1933). — The following distinct groups 
of fibrils and associated structures characterize the fibrillar system of 
Entodhcus borealis. (1) the stouiatostyle, with its dorsal and ventral 
anterior horns and their adoral fibrils; the labial fibrils; the pharyngeal 
fbnls; and the circnmpharyngeal rods; (2) the anterior fibrillar center, 
or motowim, with its anterior, posterior, and marginal strands; the pos- 
terior auxiliary fibrillar center with Us associated strands; and (3) the 
peripheral transverse commissural fibrils interconnecting the basal gran- 
ules. Closely associated with the commissural fbrils are the distal branch- 
ing ends of most of the internal fibrils. The ventral peripheral layer 
is further complicated by the long (6-12 p) ciliary rootlets, which ex- 
tend into the endoplasm from the basal granules of the cilia. 

The pellicle of the ventral surface is thicker than elsewhere and is 
highly differentiated owing to pellicular fbrils accompanying each 
longitudinal ciliary row. These fibrils are conspicuous only at the anterior 
end They are interpreted as either supporting or contractile in nature 
(Fig 84). 

Methods 

Fixatives: Schaudinn's, Da Fano’s, 25-percent osmic acid, Flemmings 
Without acetic acid (the two latter fixatives for sections). 

Status: Iron alum haematoxylin, Yabroff’s silver method 

Entorhipidium echini (Lynch, 1929). — One fibrillar system of EntO' 
rhipidium echini consists of a motorium which is connected to a network 
of peripheral fbrils linking all the basal granules The other set of fibrils 
is developed in the pellicle, chiefly on the ventral surface. 

The motorium is located to the left of the buccal cavity. It is com- 
posed of five heavy strarjds united into a rod-like body by longitudinal 
fbrils which appear to be continuous with the neurofbrils of the basal 
granules. These delicate longitudinal fbrils unite the basal granules of 
each peripheral row of cilia, and other fibrils encircle the body, uniting 
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Method (whole mounts and sections) 

Vixaltves; Schaudinn’s, made up in 95-percent ethyl alcohol, followed by 
prolonged treatment with turpentine 
Stains: Iron haematosfylin ; solution of acid fuchsin and methyl green. 

Dileptsis gtgas (Visscher, 1927). — From a rod-like motorium found 
near the base of the gullet, several sets of fibrils extend to different 
parts of the body, as follows* (1) one set supplies the wall of the fun- 
nel-shaped gullet, (2) two more distinct fibrils course anteriorly along 
the proboscis, one on either side of a row of trichocysts; and (3) a set 
of branching finer fibrils spreads posteriorly over the body, where they 



i fih — inner fibnli 
j — Ifichocysts 
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the basal granules with perfectly regular transverse commissures. In the 
region posterior to the frontal lobe, the commissural fbrils branch, form- 
ing numerous collaterals extending in various directions. These unite 
with transverse and longitudinal fbrils. 

The pellicular thickenings of the frontal lobe are present in the form 
of heavy, deeply staining fibers which alternate with the ciliary rows. Be- 
tween the anterior ends of these and the anterior ends of the dorsal 
rows of cilia is a delicate fretwork, or polygonal area. The boundaries of 
polygons correspond with the boundaries of a double row of large 
vacuoles. Posterior to the frontal lobe, the heavy fbrils become fine and 
lie so close to the neurofbrils that they are almost indistinguishable from 
them. Similar fibrils are evident on the dorsal surface of the organism 
only at the anterior end (Fig. 83). 

Methods 

Fixatives: Schaudinn's, Da Fano’s, 2-pefcent osmic acid, Flemming’s with- 
out acetic acid (the two latter for sections). 

Stains: Iron-haematoxylin, Yabtoff’s silver method. 

Eupoterion pernix (MacLennan and Connell, 1931). — Most of the 
longitudinal ciliary fbrils of the body take their origin from a heavy bar, 
the anterior connective fbril, that lies dorsoventrally across the anterior 
tip, whence they extend to the posterior end, where they fuse. Additional 
fibrils arise in pairs along the pre-oral suture line and these fuse mostly 
also at the posterior end. Each basal granule gives off one or two com- 
missural fbrils to adjacent ciliary rows, resulting in a fairly regular lat- 
ticework (Fig. 86). 

The neuromotorium lies beneath the wall of the cytostome. The fibrils 
of the four pairs of oral ciliary rows along the oral groove are fused in 
a V-shaped figure at the apex of the suture line. All of these end directly 
in the molorium or are closely connected to it by the transverse fbril or by 
the longitudinal ciliary fbrils. The transverse fbral lies across the end 
of the neuromotorium; its right end joins the pharyngeal fbrils, thus 
forming a pharyngeal strand; and its left end fuses with the two outer- 
most peristomal ciliary fibrils and ends farther left in a connective fibn 
of adjacent outer rows of cilia. The two rows of cilia arising from e 
anterior ends of the outer peristomia! rows (of the ordinary periphera 
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Figure 84 EnloJiscus boftahs (Powers, 1933 ) A Reconstrucuon of ncuromotor 
system, dorsal surface (modified from aulhor) D and C Relations of body cilia and their 
basal granules ■with fibrils of neuromotoi system 

a fib c — anterior fibnUac center b gr — basal granule 

cil r — Ciliary rootlet ' • 

1 m fib — left marginal fibril I ' ■■ 

li cyt — lips of cytostome 
P fib c — posterior fibrillar center 

r m fib — tight marginal fibril stom — stomatostyle 

t f — transverse fibril '' ad fib — ventral adora! fibril 








Fjgure 85 A Cntorhipidium eihini (Lynch, 1929 ) Cross section, showing penplist 
of the anterior dorsal fibril D tnlorphidsum tchtnt, tangential section of anterior ventral 
surface. 

A. b gr. — basal granule R comm —commissural neuro fibril 

1 p. fib — longitudinal pellicular fibril 1 . fib — longitudinal fibril 

t. — tricliocyst P f'b — pellicular fibril 

tr fib. — transverse fibril 
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three or four hbrils, parallel or twisted after the manner of a rope, which 
originate below the pellicle at the anterior end and extend posteriorly 
a short distance beyond the mouth. The individual fibrils gradually be- 
come thinner toward the posterior end, where they come in contact with 
the limiting membrane formed by some of the fibrils of the peripheral 
system. At the anterior termination of these fibrils is found a knob-like 
structure which may be imbedded in the epithelium of the host. 

The peripheral system of fibrils is arranged in two conspicuous arches 
along the left anterior border of the organism. Anteriorly, fibrils extend 
both to the right and to the left peristomal lips. Posteriorly, the two 
arches con^'erge. Some of the fibers continue mesially and come to form 
a kind of limiting membrane beyond which no fibrils are traceable. 

The group of fibers forming the axial system, together with the borer 
attached at its anterior end, is called the boring apparatus, as the first 
of its kind to be noted. It may be compared with the axostyle of some 
flagellates. 

The peripheral system is believed to represent morphonemes. 

Methods 

Fixatives.- Brasil's modification of Bouin-Duboscq's (for whole mounts), 
Bouin's alcoholic, twenty-four hours (for sections 5 [i). 

Stain. Heidenhain's haemaloxylm (whole mounts and sections). 

Fabreet saltna Henneguy (Ellis, 1937). — In Vabreei there are numer- 
ous longitudinal rows of closely set body cilia (in pairs). These are 
interrupted on the ventral side by a coiling adoral zone. The basal gran- 
ules are connected by fine longitudinal fibrils. No transverse connections 
or ciliary rootlets were observed. Each membranelle consists of two rows 
of basal granules whose ciliary rootlets fuse into a single plate, the basal 
lamella. Each longitudinal fibril of the dorsal and ventral surfaces, with 
the exception of those that merge with one another, is connected at the 
adoral zone with the basal lamella of a membranelle. The basal lamella 
is connected with the adoral fbril by fibril running across the peristomal 
groove. The adoral jihil starts at the anterior tip and follows the course 
of the inner border of the adoral zone. The peristomal fibril is continue 
beyond the end of the adoral zone on the wall of the funnel and en s 
in a ganglion-like body on the left wail of the ventral lobe. From t is 
motorium arise several fibrils — the adoral fibril, which follows the course 
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each of which turns sharply and continues to the endoplasm, parallel to 
the main axis of the oral pit. 

Method 

Fixaiifes: Schaudinn's, Zenker’s 

Stains: Heidenhain's iron-haematoxylin, Dclafield's (for fibrils), Klein’s 
(1926) (for ciliospores), Lund’s wet silver method (for adults). 

Lechriopyla mastax (Lynch, 1930). — ^The cilia of Lechriopyla mastax 
can be divided into three areas: (1) tlie cilia of the general surface of 
the body, (2) the cilia of the peristome, and (3) a transverse band 
of cilia known as the supraoral band. The basal granules of all these 
cilia are connected by delicate longitudinal fibrils without transverse con- 
nectives. Below the ciliary lines of the peristome and vestibule are verti- 
cal pellicular lamellae, which are fused to the furcula described below. 

A crescent-shaped neuromoiorium lies beneath the pellicle at the 
left end of the peristome Its ends are continued as long fibers, the 
anterior and posterior adord fibers, which form a complete (or nearly 
complete) ting about the peristome. From the ring arise the ciliary lines 
which extend over the surface of the body, or pass into the peristome 
and the pharyngeal involution. A variable number of fibrils arising from 
the outer border of the moiortum extend through the C)’toplasm for vary- 
ing distances, to fuse with the pellicle just beneath a ciliary line. They 
may branch or anastomose, and they become more deliate distally. 

The furcula, shaped much like a heavy tuning fork, partly surrounds 
the vestibule. The ends fuse with the walls of the ph3r)'nx, and delicate 
fibrils from the pharyngeal wall extend to the furcula. *11115 organelle 
may be an additional element of the neuromotor system. 

A long pellicular fiber extends from the left end of the internal open- 
ing of the C)'tophatynx to the middle of the posterior end of the organism 
and occasionally cur>’es along the right side for var)’ing distances. * 1111 $ 
fibril is not included in the author’s description of the neuromotor sys- 
tem. 

Methods 

Fixasitej. Bouin's, Schaudinn’s, Da Tano's cobalt nitrate-formalin. 

SiMtis: Iron alum haematoxj-Iio, carmines, cocliineals, YabrofTs silver- 
nitrate metliod (no success), Klein’s siher method. 

Seciioits pref>i;reJ in a variety of wajs. 
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cytoplasm of the protozoan, the stouter of these various fibres may serve in 
addition some function in the nature of support. 

Methods 

Vixatives: Schaudinn’s, Bouin’s, Jorgensen's, Van Rath's. 

Slams: Heidenhain's iron haemaloxylin, Regaud's haematoxylin, Mallory's 
triple (whole mounts and sections). 

N)Ctotherus hylae (Rosenberg, 1937). — A detailed description of the 
neuromotor system of Nyctolherus hylae is given, including two centers 
and a group of special fibrils believed to control the reversal of ciliary 
action. An incomplete account of some of these structures was given by 
Kirby (1932) for N. sylvestrianus. The movements of N. hylae were 
studied by cinematographic methods. 

From the mam moiorinm located at the distal end of the cytopharynx 
arise two sets of unbranching fibrils. One set extends along the anterior 
border of the pharynx, eventually terminating at the end of the peristome. 
The other set follows the posterior border and arm of the ectoplasmic 
thickening Some of the latter fibrils unite at the cytostomal border with 
the peripheral peristomal fibril The so-called "reversal fibrils” originate 
from the posterior pact of the motortum, radiate through the endoplasm, 
and at their distal ends unite with the ciliary lines at several points, not 
including the prcsutural ciliary lines. 

The membranelles have each a basal plate and two rows of basal gran- 
ules, from which fine fibrils connect with the circumpharyngeal fbrils. 
The latter become the transverse peristomal fbrils, of which there are at 
least two for each membranelle of the series. 

A number of fibrils from the motorium directly connect with the 
anterior neuromotor center. From this structure arise many ciliary lines 
that connect rows of basal granules. Commissural fbrils between these 
lines are present only in the apical post-sutural region. The lateral and 
sagittal sutures which divide the dliation into definite regions were 
interpreted as probable conductors between ciliary lines. 

The pharyngeal terminus, a deeply staining structure, gives rise to a 
post-pharyngeal bundle of fibrils that have no apparent distal attach- 
ment. Kirby (1932) described a similar "band formed structure in 
N. silvestrianus which may extend beyond the cytopharynx, its course 
in the endoplasm varying in different individuals. He considers it ho 
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of the adoral zone, and other fibrils which appear to end blindly in the 
endoplasm of the ventral lobe. Anteriorly the fibrils of the frontal field 
tend to converge and end very obliquely on the adoral fbril. 

No pellicular pattern was demonstrated by any of the silver methods, 
but they did show the longitudinal fibrils connecting the cilia. 

Methods 

rixai'nes: Schaudinn’s, Bouin's and Flemming’s 
Stains: Iron-haematoxylin, Mallory's triple. 

S/Irer method: Yab/ofF's mod/fication of Da Fano's. 

Metopus drctmlahem (Lucas, 1934). — The motorium of Melopus 
ciTcuvilabens lies posterior to the c)’tostome. From its left side it gives rise 
to a pair of tentral adoral fbr/ls which follow the peristomal curv’ature 
outward to the oral margin and there end in a sort of arborization. Each 
row of peristomal membranelles arises immediately in contact with a con- 
nective between these two fibrils A dorsal adoral fbr/l extends from the 
right side of the motorsum At slightly irregular inter%’als is gives rise 
to from ten to tv\enty heavy connectives, which may partially fuse in 
pairs as they curve beneath the dorsal wall of the peristome to its left 
side. There they turn venlrad and unite with the ventral adoral fibers. 
A fibrillar pharyngeal strand arises from the posterior end of the motO’ 
rium. Its course varies in different organisms, but it usually lies along the 
fight lateral wall of the organism to the right of the C)’topharynx. Near 
the posterior end of the latter structure it forms a large spiral coil. 

The entire body surface, except the right lateral margin, is covered 
with rows of cilia. Longitudinal ciliary fibrils arc present, but no com- 
missural fibrils were observed. Each basal body in the most dorsal of the 
five rows of the crest cilia gives rise to rootlets which end freely in the 
C)'toplasm. A relation between these peripheral fibrils and the fibrils of 
the motorium seems to be suggested by the numerous fine branches which 
arise from the tentral adoral fibrils. 'Tlicse extend indefinitely into tlie 
q’toplasm toward the longitudinal ciliary rows of the ventral surface. 

In view of the contrastingly striking and obvious specialization in the 
fibrillar structure of the ncuromotor system about the peristomal, pliarj-ngeal, 
and central endoplasmic regions of the cell, one is inclined to tlicse that 
the neuromotof system of this ciliaie is vitally, though not cxclusbcly, con- 
cerned m the conductile functions related to the metabolic actbities of the 
organism It is possible that, because they are locates! within the mobile 
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ing from the right to the Jeft of the body, (2) the caryophore fibrils, 
and (3) the shelf-supporting fibrils (Fig. 89). 

Methops 

Fixatives; Scbaudinn’s (5-pereent acetic), Flemming s. 

Stain: Heidenhain's iron haematoxylin, aqueous and alcoholic. 

Stiver techniques: Klein, Gelei-Horvath, Yabroff (negative). 

Spirostomum amhigumn Ehrbg. (Bishop, 1927). — The ridges and 
furrows in the ectoplasm of Spirostomum cimhigtium follow a sinistral 
spiral course from the anterior to the posterior end of the body. Be- 
neath the furrows lie thread-like myonemes, somewhat beaded in ap- 
pearance, but without light and dark alternating bands. The myonemes 
taper gradually as they approach either end of the body and finally disap- 
pear from view. They are not attached to any structure. Longitudinal 
myonemes were found on either side of and running parallel to the band 
of peristomal membranelles, except along those membranelles nearest 
the cytostome. No evidence was obtained confirming the presence of 
other fibrils such as neurophanes. 

On the anterior side of each myoneme lie the basal granules of the 
body cilia The rows of granules are parallel to and slightly above the 
level of the myonemes. No ciliary rootlets nor connections between basal 
granules or myonemes were discovered. 

The system of fibrils underlying the membranelles (Fig. 90) of S. 
ambiguum includes . 

an anterior basal fibril extending from the anterior end of the body to the 
beginning of the peristomial depression; a middle fibrillar system which 
vanes in its course in different individuals, but which collects the end-threads 
of the membranelles lying on the left side of the peristomial depression; and 
a posterior basal fibril into which the end-threads of the membranelles at 
the posterior end of the peristomial depression and in the cytopharynx join. 
A connection between the posterior basal fibril and the middle fibrillar 
system is seldom found, and there is always a break between the middle 
fibrillar system and the anterior basal fibril. 

A central body to which the fibrils join was found in no case. 

Methods 

Fixatives. Schaudmn’s, picro-metcuric (hot). . 

Status: Iron-haematoxylin (alcoholic and aqueous), Mallory s tripe 
(Sharp’s modification), Fuchsin S. 
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mologous with the 'continuation tube' of the 'subpharyngeal canal’ de- 
scribed by Higgins (1929) in N. cordtformis” (Kirby, 1932, p. 298). 
Whether or not this strand is a part of the neuromotor system is an 
open question. 

Fibrils interpreted as morphonemes are as follows: (1) those extend- 



Ticure 89 N\clothtrus h}hf, fibrillar sy*icm, diagrammed (Rosenberg, 1937 ) 


ant. neur cen— anterior neoromotor cen- 
ter 

c b. b — Ciliary basal body 

c I — ciliary line 

ca fib — caryorhorc fibril 

cir fib — circumpbarynpeal fibril 

comm fib — commissural fibril 

I pb fib — longitudinal pharyngeal fibril 

lat sut — lateral suture 

mot — motinium 


n env — nuclear ensclope 
p 1. pli, fib — posterior longitudinal 
pharyngeal fibril 

p ph b — postpharyngeal bundle 
ph term — pharyngeal terminal 
per, pctist fib — peripheral peristomal fi- 
bril 

te fib — rescisal fibrils 

sh * M» — shelf supporting fibrils 

tr penst fib — Iransscrsc peristomal fihnl 
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D'lplodinium inediuni (Rees, 1931). — The structure of D. medium is 
compared with D. ecaudatum as described by Sharp. The disagreement 
between Rees’s interpretation and the interpretation of Sharp has to do 
primarily with the ectoplasmic layer directly under the pellicle, except 
in the region of the adoral lip and the inner boundary layer of the ecto- 
plasm. In D. medium this layer, according to Rees, is more prominent 
than in D. ecaudatum and consists, instead of fine alveoli, of an inter- 
woven network, or complex system of fibrils Serial cross and longitudi- 
nal sections, 3 it in thickness, made it possible to trace the ectoplasmic 
layers. 

Cross sections of D. medium show a fold of this middle layer of the 
ectoplasm which corresponds m its position to Sharp’s motoritim. Further- 
more, the esophageal ring described by Sharp is interpreted as section 
of the inner boundary layer of ectoplasm. The fibers connecting the 
mortorium with the membranclles and esophagus could not be differ- 
entiated 

The ciliary rootlets are attached to membranes composed of sheets of 
the fused middle and inner layers of ectoplasm, which in turn are at- 
tached to the fibrillar system of the ectoplasmic layers The structures are 
membranes, according to Rees, because "one or the other of them occurs 
m all longitudinal and oblique sections, whether cut with reference to 
the parasagittal plane or to a plane at right angle or at any other angle 
to it." The esophageal tractor strands are considered to be a part of the 
ectoplasmic network of fibrils. The membranes, instead of strands, are 
believed by Rees to function m the retraction of the adoral and the dorsal 
cilia 

The occurrence of fine fibrillae m the non<iljated ectoplasm of Diplodinium 
IS of interest m connection with other papers on the neuromotor system. It is 
obvious that in the latter cihate the fibrillae of the ectoplasmic layers have no 
relationship to a neuromolor system 

Methods 

Fixatives: Not listed. . 

Slams. Iron-haematoxylm, Ztrkle’s N-butyl alcohol method of dehydration 

Diplodinium Schbg (Kofoid and MacLennan, 1932). In addition 
to the neuromotor apparatus as described by Sharp (1914) iorD. ecauda- 
tum and incidentally confirmed m this systematic investigation, a fibril ar 
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Figure 90 Sphoitomum 
ambtguum Diagram of 
membranelles and their 
intracytoplasmic structures 
(Bishop, 1927.) 
b. fib — basal fibril 
b 1. — basal lamella 
b pi — basal plate 
e thr — end thread 
memb — membranelle 


C. OLIGOTRICHA 

D'lplodhuum ecaudatum (Sharp, 1914). — The motonimi Is located 
in the ectoplasm above the base of the left skeletal area and between the 
left extremities of the dorsal and thcadoral membranelle rones. Dorsally 
it is connected with the bases of the dorsal membranelles by a dorsal 
motor strand, which also sends a branch along the base of the inner 
dorsal lip A ventral motor strand connects the motortum with the bases 
of the adoral membranelles and its branch and passes along the base 
of the inner adoral lip. Numerous fibers from the motortum follow the 
contour of the operculum and disappear near the base of the right skeletal 
structure. A circumesophageal ring suiionnds the esophagus at the level 
of the outer adoral furrow, from which a fibril connects with the mo- 
torlum Certain fibrils m the wall of the esophagus appear to unite s\ith 
the arcumesophageal ring; others arc attached to skeletal structures and 
arc considered contractile fibrils. Rootlets from the oral cilia end in, or 
close to, the ring A coordinating (conductive) function was ascribed 
to this fibrillar system of D. ecaudatum, because of its inilimate relation- 
ships with the motor organelles and its complete structural integration 
through the motortum. 

Methods 

rixjtttes. Schaudinn's (alcoholic, hot), Zenker’s, ricmming’s, Worcester’s, 
Bourn’s, formalin *1 percent, osmk: acid one percent (formalin 36° C) 
Sumf Hcidcnhain’s hacmatoxylin and Mallory's triple. 
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of the oral plug; and (4, 5) two ventral fibrils extending downward 
and ending freely in the endoplasm. It was observed that the mem- 
branelles not only serve the organism in feeding and in locomotion, but, 
during periods of binary Ession, function in the building of the lorica. 
In addition to their fibrillar connection with the motorium, each mem* 
branelle is supplied with three large basal bodies. 

Method 

Fixative; Schaudinn’s (aqueous and alcoholic), 90 ° C 

Stain: Iron-haematoxylin (whole mounts and sections). 

Tintinnopsis niicula (Campbell, 1926). — The somatic ciliation is con- 
fined to the column and forms in longitudinal rows along the myonemes. 
These showed basal granules, but without fibril connection. The myo- 
nemes are ectoplasmic structures, arranged longitudinally and un- 
branched. Anteriorly, they extend to the reflexed margin of the collar 
and possibly connect with basal granules of the adoral membranelles; 
posteriorly, they fade out. 

At the base of each adoral membranelle are three basal granules con- 
nected by fibrils. Through this triangular base passes the adoral motor 
fibril. Three oral membranelles (flat plates of fine cilia) follow the 
spiral of the gullet. Each oral membranelle ends in a distinct basal body. 
The ciliary membrane (undulating membrane of unusual construction), 
which functions in house-buildmg and repair, is connected through its 
basal granules to the adoral fiber. A retractile tentaculoid is found be- 
tween each adoral membranelle. Tenlaculoids, accessory combs, and 
trichocysts have no known fibrillar connection. 

The motorium is located in the ectoplasm of the ventral wall of the 
column. From it arise directly (1) the adoral fiber (granular), which 
connects with the adoral membranelles, the oral membranelles, and the 
ciliary membrane; (2) two dorsal fibers, extending into the ectoplasm 
adorally, where they end freely; and (3) the ventral fiber, which exten s 
downward and also ends freely in ectoplasm. The drcumesophageal ring 
IS connected to the motorium indirectly by a single fiber. Short fibers 
from the ring surround the gullet. 

Methods 

Fixatives: Schaudinn’s, 90° C. 

Stain: Heidenhain’s iron-alum haematoxylin, aqueous and alcoholic* 
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complex also was found to occur in the caudal spines of D. dentalum, 
in contrast to the apparently structureless spines in Entodhthnn. Along 
the bases of the caudal spines appeared a heavy marginal fibril from 
which finer anchoring fibrils extended into each spine, terminating under 
the cuticle of its outer margin. A very heavy main anchoring fibril 
bordered the inner edge of each spine From the anchoring fibril of the 
ventral spine smaller fibrils branched toward the anus, where they ended, 
one on each side. Small branches from these coursed in the wall of the 
rectum, parallel to its mam axis. 

No connection was evident between this fibrillar complex of the caudal 
spines of D. dentatum and its neuromotor system. The location and re- 
lationships of the former suggested a supporting function similar to that 
of the longitudinal surface fibrils. Also, since these spines undergo a 
change in their curvature such as might obviously be facilitated especially 
by the mam anchoring fibril together with the marginal fibrils, these 
caudal fibrils were considered to be myonemes. 

A similar fibrillar system had been described by Belaf (1925) in 
Epidiniiim caudaium, on the basis of which Reichenow (1929) denied a 
neuromotor function for all fibrils of the Ophrj’oscolecidae. The clear 
difference m the morphological relationships of the two fibrillar systems 
in D. dentatum, however, indicated that these systems have quite differ- 
ent functions: 

The caudal fibrils are admirably situated to sene as supporting and contractile 
structures. The motor fibrils arc so situated as to be of little or no use 
cither as supporting or .as contractile fibrils. The caudal fibrils show no con- 
nection to the motor organelles The motor fibrils link together (through the 
ncuromotorium) all the motor organelles of the individual. 

hfCTIIODS 

Vnaliie: Schaudinn's. 

Stanr Iron haematoxylm. 

Vavella jorgensen (Campbell, 1927). — ^Tlic neuromotonum is a 
spindle-shaped body in the ventral ectoplasmic wall in the mid-region 
of the gullet. Tliis organelle gives rise to five inlracytoplasmic fibrils as 
follows: ( 1 ) the adoral fibril, extending to and interconnecting the mem- 
branellcs; (2) the circiimesophageal fibril, with branches surrounding 
the gullet; (5) 3 . dorsal fibril sshich appears to connect with the striations 
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brane. Twenty-two originate near the anterior end of this fibril. Their 
posterior destinations are as follows: ten terminate in ten small granules 
attached to the marginal fibril in the region of the posterior seven or 
eight membranelles; six pass along the dorsal wall of the gullet and 
extend into the endoplasm to a point near the right side of the body; 
and the other six continue into the gullet to form the ventral post-esopha' 
ged fibrils. These fibrils along the right side of the peristome were ob- 
served to be lax, apparently nonelastic, and capable of individual move- 
ment. 

A delicate fibril extends anteriorly from each of the five anal cirri. 
In the region at the left of the posterior macronucleus they disappear 
from view. Their position suggests, however, that they may join the 
other parts of the neuromotor system, in the region of the posterior //«- 
dulating membrane fibril. 

Methods 

Fixalnes Schaudinn's (with 5-percent acetic), Zenker's. 



Figure 92 Uroleptus haiseyi, section through anterior end. (Calkins, 1930.) 
b gr — basal granule c fib — coordinating fibrils 

b pi. — basal plate mot — motorium 
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D. HYPOTRICHA 

Oxytricha (Lund, 1935). — The parts of the neuromotor system of 
Oxytrkha apparently are confined to the more specialized organelles. No 
fibrils were found in connection with most of the ventral cirri. 

A long membranelle fibril connects the inner ends of the membranelle 
plate. The frontal membranelles, in addition, have ciliary rootlets which 
arise only from the most proximal basal granules of each of the three 
rows. These combine into a stouter fibril for each membranelle, which 
ends free in the endoplasm. 

Along the ventral margin of the peristome are numerous fibrils (Fig. 
91). One of these connects the basal granules of the undulating mem- 



Fi^jure 91 Oxyrttha Dijpram of fibrillar complex of cjtoslome, >entril view. 
(LunJ, 1935 ) 

b fib u memb — bi$il fibril of unJubtinj; membrane 

b pi memb — basal plate of membranelle d cy fib — dorsal Qtostomal fibril 

ecf f — ectoplasmic fold memb r — membranelle rootlet 

mp fib memb — marginal fibril of membranelle* 
mg u memb — position of marginal undulating membrane 

p e fib — post esophageal fihnl term, fil — termirul filament 

V cy fib — ventral cytostomal fibril 
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ture, of holotrlchs such as Paiamecium; for the membranelle fibril of 
Stentor and of Euplotes; and for most of the fibrillar systems of the other 
ciliates, the accounts of which were more briefly reviewed. 

Also, the literature contains numerous records of fibrils, in a variety 
of ciliates, which are structurally integrated into a so-called fibrillar 
system. It is with such fibrillar systems that this review has been chiefly 
concerned. 

Having established the identity of these fibrils and fibrillar systems 
and, for many, their structural continuity or contiguity with other organ- 
elles of the cells, especially the motor organelles, the investigators’ further 
interest has, of course, been concerned with the function or functions 
which may be performed by such definitely related and integrated fibrillar 
systems. 

It was previously pointed out that the interpretation of the function 
or functions of these fibrillar systems has been based largely on the evi- 
dences of their structural integration and their relationship to other 
organelles. Relatively few of the interpretations have been made from 
experimental evidence. From both kinds of evidence, it was noted that 
at last four elementary functions have been ascribed by the many in- 
vestigators to these various fibrils or fibrillar systems: (1) elasticity, (2) 
mechanical support, (3) contractility, and (4) conductivity. 

Some examples of these included (1) Elasticity, the Spasinotiern and 
pellicle in the contractile stalk of the vorticellids (Entz, 1893), the axial 
filament of cilia (KoItzofF, 1912); (2) Mechanical support, StutzgUter 
system of Paramecium (von Gelei, 1929); fibrils generally (Jacobsen, 
1931); (3) Contractility, myonemcs of Stentor (Johnson, 1893; and 
other authors), and of Boveria (Pickard, 1927); (4) Conductiiily, 
neuromotor system of many ciliates (Sharp, 1914; Yocom, 1918; and 
other authors). 

A fifth function, “metabolic influence,*’ not previously noted, has re- 
cently been proposed by Parker (1929) for the fibrillar complex in 
Paramecium (Rees, 1922) and in other ciliates, comparable to the func 
tion of fibrils in nerve cells. The neurofibrillar hypothesis for con uc 
tivity in ner^’es was regarded as untenable by Parker (1929)- After an 
extensive review of the evidences for and against this thesis, inclu mg 
Bethe’s (1897) experiment on the brain neurones in the crab Carernus, 
which showed that the nerve impulses did not have to traverse the i n s 
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Stains' Iron-haematoxylm, Mallory’s triple (Sharp’s modification). 

Microdissection 

Vroleptiis halsey Calkins (Calkins, 1930). — The conspicuous parts 
of this kinetic system are the motorium near the right side of the gullet 
and, leading from it, the longitudinal anterior fbrtl which links a row of 
endoplasmic granules Each basal plate of the membranelle series is con- 
nected by a short fibril to one of these basal granules, in regular order, 
and additional connectives unite the basal granules of each frontal cirrus 
with the chain. One short anterior fibril from the motorium extends to 
the margin of the peristome; the other leads to the undulating membrane, 
and two posterior fbrils are soon lost in the endoplasm, (Fig. 92), 

Methods 

Fixaliies' HgCl, saturated in 95-perccnt alcohol. 

Slam • Iron-haematox)’lin 


Conclusions 

It is evident from the review presented in foregoing paragraphs that 
the dififercntiation of fibrils in ciliates has been established for various 
representatives of their major groups beyond any doubt. Such differ- 
entiations, as revealed in fixed and stained material, are not artifacts, 
for many may be seen in living or in slowly disintegrating organisms 
(Worley, 1933) 

It is not certain, however, that all of the structures thus identified are 
actually fibrillar. Some may represent rather a sculptural, fibrtllar-hkc 
pattern in the pellicle. 

It IS also clear that the fibrils arc not all alike, cither structurally or as 
related to other protoplasmic differentiations of the cell. This was well 
illustrated in the several complexes of fibrils in the contractile stalk 
of the \orticcllids Here the structural elements composing the Spironem, 
for example, differed partly in kind, but especially m arrangement, 
from those of the A\ouem. Also, their relations to the fibrillar com- 
plexes of the bell were found to be different. 

Again, it is known that many fibrillar complexes of various ciliatcs 
are intimately associated with the basal apparatus of the motor organ- 
elles Tins was shown for the inner fibrillar complex, or the infraciha- 
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functions to the exclusion of another possible function or functions, then 
surely that investigator thereby adopts a point of view which is incon- 
sistent and indefensible as well. 

In such instances we begin to sense a recrudescence of the opposing 
claims advanced in the Ehrenberg-Dujardin controversy and of the non- 
cellular theory of protistan organization proposed by Dobell and others. 
Once having denied the validity of Ehrcnberg's extreme contention that 
the organs of the Infusoria arc essentially miniature counterparts of 
those of macroscopic organisms, a comparably extreme viewpoint is sub- 
stituted, which would maintain that the Protista represent a complete de- 
parture in the organization of living things and so belong in the wholly 
exclusive category of non-ccllular organisms. Thus the claims of these 
counter extremists would have us search for identities in organization, on 
the one hand, or only for differences in protistan and multicellular or- 
ganization on the other hand. 

In Ehrcnberg’s day similar extreme points of view were quite Irrec- 
oncilable, but in our day they can scarcely represent anything less than 
rash inconsistencies. Obviously the thesis of non-cellular organization 
tends to place exclusive emphasis on di§eremes between protozoan and 
metazoan organization and, if one Is still inclined to accept that thesis, 
one might well refer to Belaf’s (1926) excellent monograph on the 
protistan nucleus Variable as are the nuclei, in form and behavior, of 
the many kinds there described and illustrated — where they appear to 
differ from one another more than some differ from metazoan nuclei 
surely one cannot fail to recognize that their numerous modifications do 
not represent discrete differences, but clearly betray the indelible marks 
of a common origin They are like the musical variations of some great 
motif. They demonstrate irrefutably that living nature has been both 
labile and stable in its evolutionary history, so that we are amply justified 
in searching out and emphasizing not merely differences but also, and 
more fundamentally, similarities, in both the structural and functional 
processes of protoplasmic differentiation. 

And since all cellular differentiation is referable in its last analysis to 
protoplasmic differentiation, then certainly the fibrils and fibrillar sys 
terns of multicellular tissues, such as those described by Grave an 
Schmitt (1925), may belong in the same category, both structurally an 
functionally, as some fibrillar differentiations that have been describe 
and some that we may afford further to search for, in unicellular organ 
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of the cell body, Parker suggested that neurofibrils generally, and possi- 
bly the fibrils described for certain dliates, may serve to transmit, from 
the metabolic center or nucleus, metabolic influences "essential for the 
continued life of the whole neurone." How these transmissions might 
be made was not clear. He thought they might involve "chains of ionic 
readjustment such as have been proposed as an explanation of the nerve 
impulse.” Aside from whether or not such might apply to the function 
of the fibrils in ciliates, however, he rightly observed that these fibrils 
may not be intimately associated with the nucleus, as seems to be the 
case in neurones 

Entz’s (1893) interpretation of an elastic function for the Spasmonem 
in the recoiling stalk of the vorticellids was discussed under the caption 
"Interpretations." In addition to this, reference may be made briefly 
to Koltzoff’s (1903, 1906, 1912) similar interpretations for elastic 
fibrils in cilia and in cells generally. He would ascribe elasticity to all 
fibrils in maintaining all organic form other than spherical. Since proto- 
plasm is liquid, as shown by the sphericity' of its enclosed vacuoles, then 
elastic elements must be postulated to counteract the physical forces of 
inner and outer osmotic pressure and surface tension, which tend always 
to effect spherical form. Such elements are fibrillar, as observed in 
the many kinds of cells investigated. The amount of evidence adduced 
by Koltzoff is impressive, but his mterptrtation obviously cannot apply 
exclusively to all fibrils 

Similar claims for a supporting function for fibrils are rather wide- 
spread in the literature. Thus Jacobson (1931), as already stated, is 
disposed to attribute a supporting function to all noncontractile fibrils. 

Tlicse few citations, together with many others previously noted, may 
ser^'e to indicate the diversity of functions that have been variously 
attributed to fibrillar differentiations in ciliates. In so far as thej' suggest 
that these fibrils and fibrillar systems may differ in their structure, func- 
tions, and relationships among the manifold kinds of ciliated Protista, 
certainly no one could present conclusive evidence to the contrary. But 
when, in the absence of proof, an investigator seriously contends lliat 
in these unicellular organisms any and all fibrillar differentiations per- 
form only one elcmcntar)* function, whether it be that of elasticity, 
mechanical support, contractility, conductivity, or "metabolic transmis- 
sion," or when he assigns to these fibrils or fibrillar systems one or two 
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devices, such as the ultracentrifuge, and by micromethods of irradiation, 
and the like, we may expect for the future, once the world has recovered 
its sanity, notable advances in protistological investigations such as may 
not have been dreamed of, even by the most sanguine of our predecessors. 
No other group of organisms may offer more than the unicellular forms 
toward the solution of some of our most fundamental problems. The re- 
sults, therefore, will provide a better understanding not only of these 
unicellular organisms, but of all forms of life. In their last analysis, how- 
ever, all such problems must surely depend for any final solution upon 
unique exacting methods of biological experimentation. “Belief uncon- 
firmed by experiment is vain” (Francesco Redi, of Florence, 1668). 
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isms Knowing today the general properties and behavior of the long- 
chain protein molecules, if such fibrils are proteinaceous, as evidently 
they are, then fibrillar differentiation is one of the most likely kinds of 
protoplasmic differentiation that might be expected. 

But by the same token, we would not expect all such proteinaceous 
fibrils to be alike, either structurally or functionally. Both by virtue of 
their intrinsic properties and their relations to other organelles, some 
fibrils of protistan cells, or of metazoan cells, may serve for support, 
others for contraction, and still others for conduction of impulses to and 
from motor or other organelles. Or any one fibrillar complex may per- 
form more than one of these, or of other yet unkown, functions. And 
this duality or plurality of fibrillar functions may obtain for protistan 
cells and for tissue cells of multicellular organisms Certainly we know 
of no evidences contradicting this possibility. 

The actual function or functions of most fibrils or fibrillar systems 
are not as yet finally known. There can be no doubt about the contractile 
properties of the myonemes of Stenlor, and some experimental evidences 
indicate a coordinating (conductive) function for some fibrils m several 
ciliates and in epithelial tissue. The outer fibrillar systems of Parameciuvt 
and other ciliates may be fibrillar, or only apparently fibrillar, as an 
integral part and pattern of the pellicle If of the pellicle, then at least 
one of Its functions \\ould evidently be that of support. 

Much more study and more critical analysis of these fibrillar systems 
are greatly needed by both improved old and newly devised observational 
methods, perhaps such as that of the recently developed electron micro- 
scope. Tlicn complementing these observational and comparative studies 
will be required indispensably, as the crucial test of all of our hypotheses, 
exceedingly refined and precise tools and methods of experimentation. 
Even today there are many devices suitable for this purpose, if properly 
adapted and fully utilized by the ingenious well-trained hands and cj’cs 
of thoroughly informed, exceptionally endowed minds. It is a mistake 
to suppose that sucli microtechniques are peculiarly difficult and that such 
problems are really unapproachable It is rather that these techniques are 
different and that their use requires special training. With such training, 

It may be easier to transect a cilialc or a marine ovum, with mucli more 
accurac)-. than to perform "free hand** some of the disections on macro- 
scopic organisms. 

By micromanipulativc methods and with the aid of other modem 
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RcsPONsns TO Light 

A. RHIZOFODS 

Many of the rhizopods respond to li^ht and some orient if they are 
exposed in a beam of light. Some of the responses arc correlated with 
the rate of change in intensity, others are not. They are fundamentally 
the same in all the species which have been investigated, but they' have 
been more thoroughly studied in Amoeba proteus than in any of the 
other species. The following considerations therefore refer largely to 
this species. 

A. proleus consists of a thin elastic outer membrane, the plasmalemma, 
a central relatively fluid granular mass, the plasmasol, surrounded by a 



Fj£uie 93 Camera sketch of liotiionlal optical section of Amoeba ptolem. Ps. 
masol, Pg, plasmagel. PI, plasmalemma; HC, hyaline cap; Pps, plasmagcl sheet, L. 
Liquid layer, S, region of solation, G, region of gelation (After Mast, 1926 ) 

relatively solid granular layer, the plasmagel, and a thin fluid hyaline 
layer between the plasmagcl and the plasmalemma {Fig. 93). During 
locomotion, the plasmalemma is attached to the substratum and to the 
adjoining plasmagel; the plasmagel at the posterior end is transforme 
into plasmasol, which flows forward to the anterior end and is there 
transformed into plasmagcl. Tlie forward flow of the plasmasol is due 
to contraction of the plasmagel at the posterior end and expansion at the 
anterior end, owing to difference in its elastic strength in these two re 
gions. In some species surface tension is probably also involved in locomo 
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MOTOR RESPONSE IN UNICELLULAR ANIMALS 

S. O Mast 

Responses consist of changes in structure, composition, form, or move- 
ment in organisms, which, in turn, are correlated with changes in the 
constituents of the environment or the organisms. Responses are found 
in all living systems and are among the most fundamental distinguish- 
ing characteristics of life. Motor responses consist of changes in rate 
or direction of movement of organisms or their constituents. They 
facilitate the control of the environment by the organisms involved and 
are consequently of great importance to them. Knowledge concerning 
these responses and their relation to the factors correlated with them 
makes it possible to control the activities of organisms, it throws light 
on the distribution of pain and pleasure (consciousness) which pro- 
foundly affects the attitude of man toward his fellow creatures, and it 
illuminates the processes involved in instincts and in learning. Such 
knowledge is therefore very valuable. 

Tlic unicellular organisms are m many respects extraordinarily favor- 
able for the study of the more fundamental cliaracteristics of these re- 
sponses. They are relatively simple in structure Many of them can be 
readily procured and maintained in great numbers, and the factors in 
tlieir environment can be accurately controlled or changed as desired; 
and, m addition, details concerning the responses can be readily seen. 
Ivforeovcr, the motor responses in these organisms are very favorable 
for the study of adaptation, as pointed out long ago by Jennings (1906). 

In the following pages arc presented the more important facts in lund 
concerning the motor responses of the rhizopods, flagellates, cilialcs, and 
colonial forms to light, electricity, and chemicals, llicsc arc presented 
with tlic view of encouraging the use of these organisms in further work 
on various biological problems. Important results have also been ob- 
tained on responses to contact, temperature, and gravity, but limitation in 
space presents the consideration of these. 
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tions between these extremes. The character of the response is correlatec 
with the amount of light received, as well as with the rate of reception 
There is no fixed threshold and the "all-or-none" law does not appl; 
(Mast, 1931a). 

If an amoeba is intensely illuminated for a very short time only, move- 
ment does not cease until some time after the light has been cut off. 
The period between the beginning of illumination and the response is 


Figure 91. Curves showing for Amoeba proteus the 
relation between luminous intensity, reaction time 
(RT), stimulation period (SP) and latent period (LP), 
and a hyperbola (H). Note that the curve for re- 
action lime simulates a hyperbola, but that the curve 
for the stimulation period does not. This shows that 
the amount of light energy necessary /or nsponse 
varies with the intensity and that the Bunsen-Roscoe 
law does not apply. (Modified after Folger, 1925 ) 
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known as the ''reaction time”; the time illumination must continue, tM 
"stimulation period’’; and the time it need not continue, the "latent 
period’’ (Folger, 1925). There are therefore two processes involved in 
producing this response. The first occurs only in light, the other in fight 
or in darkness. The action of light probably results in the formation of 
a substance which acts to produce, independent of light, another sub 
stance which induces the response. 
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tion. In A. mira, for example, the anterior portion consists of a thin 
sheet of hyaline cytoplasm in close contact with the substratum (Hopkins, 
1938). The surface tension at the w'ater-substrate interface is probably 
greater than the combined surface tensions at the cytoplasm-substrate and 
cytoplasm-water interfaces This would result in a spreading of the q-to- 
plasm over the substrate (like oil over water) w'herever the two are in 
contact, i e , at the anterior end of the organism. 

With reference to a marine amoeba. Pantin (1923-31) contends that 
the q’toplasm at the anterior end swells and extracts water "from the 
posterior protoplasm of the amoeba itself, and that this will cause a 
stream from the posterior to the anterior end.” Presumably he holds that 
the cytoplasm shrinks there and gives it off. However, that would neces- 
sitate absorption of water during gelation at the anterior end, and elimina- 
tion during solation at the posterior end, w-hich is contrary to what is 
ordinarily observed in the process of gelation and solation of gels. 

Marsland and Brown (1936) suggest that the forward flow is due to 
increase in volume during solation at the posterior end, and decrease 
m volume during gelation at the anterior end They give no direct evi- 
dence in support of this suggestion, but simply say that 'The magnitude 
of these volume changes in relation to the obser\'ed rate of flow is prob- 
lematical.” 

Responses of Amoeba to light are therefore probably due to localized 
changes in (1) the clastic strength of the plasmagel, (2) the rate of 
transformation of plasmasol to plasmagel and vice \ersa, or (3) the 
firmness, extent, or region of attachment to the substratum (Mast, 1923, 
1926a, 1931a). 

Shock-reactions. — Engclmann (1879) long ago observed that if 
strong light is flashed on an amoeba, movement stops suddenly, but that 
if the intensity is gradually increased, movement continues. This response 
therefore depends upon the rate of change of light intensity. Such re- 
sponses arc usually designated "Schrcckbcv\cgungcn,” or shock-reactions. 
Tlicy arc closely correlated with adaptation. Tlic shock-reaction in 
Amoeba produced by light vanes greatly. It may consist merely of mo- 
mentar)’ retardation in streaming in a localized region in a pscudopod, of 
total cessation throughout the entire animal with reversal in direction of 
streaming after rccoscr)-, or of anyone of an endless number of moihfica- 
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amount of light energy required to induce cessation of movement is due, 
at least in part, to adaptation (Mast, 1931a). For if the light is rapidly 
increased and then held, streaming soon begins again, i.e., the organism 
recovers from the effect of the increase in light. In other words, it be- 
comes adapted (Mast, 1939; Folger, 1925). This shows that the effect 
of rapid increase in light is eliminated while the organism is continuously 




Figure 95 Camera drawings of Amoeba $p. illustrating the response to IocaIiK<f 
illumination Rectangular areas, regions of high illumination, arrows, direction of proto- 
plasmic streaming, dotted lines in B, C and D, positions and forms shortly after the 
illumination of the parls indicated, n, nucleus, v, contractile vacuole. £ and F, same 
specimen, F, form and direction of streaming assumed by £ after the anterior end had 
been illuminated for a few minutes (After Mast, 1932 ) 


exposed to the light. It also indicates that there are two opposing processes 
involved, i.e , that increase in light induces certain changes in the or- 
ganism and that internal factors tend continuously to oppose and to 
eliminate these changes. If this is true, the more rapidly a given amount 
of light is received, the less time there is for recovery, and consequently 
the greater will be the effect of a given quantity of light. This probably 
accounts for the increase in the amount of light energy required (with 
decrease in intensity) when observations are made in weak light; but it 
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After an amoeba has responded to rapid increase in illumination, 
some time must elapse before it will respond again to the same increase 
in illumination. There is therefore a refractory period, a period during 
which the amoeba recovers from the effect of the stimulation. During 
a part of this period the amoeba may remain either in light of the same 
intensity, such as that which induced the response, in light of lower 
intensity, or in darkness; but during the remainder of the period it must 
be in light of lower intensity or in darkness. There are therefore two 
processes which occur during the refractory period, one (1 to 2 minutes) 
which proceeds with or without any change in luminous intensity, and 
another (10 to 20 seconds) which proceeds only if the intensity is de- 
creased. These processes result in the production of the physiological state 
which existed before the exposure; that is, in recovery (Folger, 1925). 

The latent period and the amount of light energy required to induce 
cessation of movement vary with the intensity of the light used (Fig. 94) . 
Figure 94 shows that as the intensity increases, the latent period increases 
rapidly from about one second at 500 ^ meter-candles to a maximum 
of about 6 seconds at 1,000 ± meter-candles, and then decreases gradu- 
ally to about 0.75 seconds at 11,000 d: meter-candles; and that the light 
energy required to induce cessation of movement decreases from about 
7,000 ± mcler-candle seconds at 500 ± meter-candles to a maximum of 
about 24,000 mctcr-candic seconds at 1,500 ± mclcr-candles, and 
then increases to about 30,000 mctcr-candic seconds at 11,000 h; 
mctcr-candles. These results are, howc\-cr, only rather crude approxima- 
tions. Tliej' were obtained by a method of calculation which yields results 
with a large probable error and they have not been confirmed. The data 
are, howe\cr, sufficiently accurate to substantiate Folgcr’s conclusion 
that the Bunscn-Roscoe law docs not hold. 

Tliis work should be repeated, and the latent period established by 
direct observation in all luminous intensities, instead of by calculation. 
Tins is especially desirable since recent experience makes it possible to 
select specimens of /!. proteus in which the responses arc much more 
consistent than tlicy were in those used b)- Folger. 

No explanation has been offered for the mode of variation in the 
latent f>criod, with variations in luminous intensity during the period of 
stimulation. However, it has been suggested that the variation in the 
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does not account for the increase in the amount required (with increase 
in intensity) if the observations are made m strong light. 

The quantity of light energy required to induce cessation of movement 
depends upon the chemical composition of the surrounding medium In* 
crease in HCL, for example, causes an increase in the quantity of light 
required. On the other hand, an increase in CO, causes decrease in the 
quantity required. In solutions of KCI, CaClj, and MgClj, respectively, 
the quantity of energy required increases as the salt concentration de- 
creases, but m solutions of NaCl there is no consistent correlation be- 
tvs’een the quantity of energy and the concentration of the salt. In gen- 
eral, the quantity of energy required appears to vary directly with the 
viscosity of the cytoplasm (Mast and Hulpieu, 1930). The observations 
made by these authors extended, however, over only a very limited range 
of environmental variation. The conclusions reached are therefore not 
applicable to wide ranges of variations in the environment (Mast and 
Prosser, 1932). 

Increase m the illumination of any localized region of an amoeba re* 
suits in an increase of the thickness of the plasmagel in this region (Fig. 
95). Increase m the illumination of the entire amoeba results in an 
increase in the thickness of the plasmagel at the tip of the advancing 
pscudopods. In turn, this causes a cessation of movement (shock-reac- 
tion). 

The shorter waves of light arc more efficient in inducing this response 
than the longer waves (Harrington and Learning, 1900; Mast, 1910). 
According to Inman, Dovie, and Barr (1926), ultra-violet light is prob- 
ably more efficient than visible light. Although the distribution in tlie 
spectrum of stimulating efficiency has not been precisely ascertained, 
Folger ( 1925) maintains that it is not closely correlated with tempera- 
ture. He did not thoroughly investigate the problem, however. 

Kinetic responses — If an amoeba is kept for some time in ver)’ weak 
light it becomes inactive; if the light is then increased, the organism 
gradually becomes active again Tins response is similar to the response 
to change in temperature. It is primarily correlated with the magnitude 
of the change, not with the rate of clungc in intensity. It is probably due 
to the effect of light on the rate of transformation of gel to sol and vice 
\crsa Tins ijpc of response occurs also in Dijpugu (Mast, 1931c), but 
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transformations at the posterior end. Moreover, the shock reactions ap- 
pear to be associated with rapid local increases in the sol-gel transforma- 
tion. If the views concerning the process of orientation as presented 



projected scale (After Mast, 1910 ) 


above are correct, it is obvious that orientation is the result of shock 
reactions rather than kinetic reactions. 

B. FLAGELLATES 

Response to rapid changes in the intensity of light is very widespread 
among the flagellates, and many of them orient fairly precisely. The 
processes involved are essentially the same in all. Bugletia is representa 
tive of those which orient, and Peranenia trichophorum is representative 
of those which do not. 

Eughna rotates continuously on its longitudinal axis as it swims. ^ 
flagellum extends backward along the ventral or abeyespot surface. 
causes continuous deflection of the anterior end toward the opposite 
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the observations on it should be repeated and extended under carefully 
controlled conditions. 

Mast and Stabler (1937) made a thorough study of the relation be- 
tween luminous intensity and rate of locomotion in A. proleus. They 
found that if dark-adapted amoebae are exposed to light, the rate of 
locomotion gradually increases to a maxjmum and then remains con- 
stant; that the time required to reach the maximum decreases from 15 
minutes at 225 meter-candles to a minimum of 7 minutes at 15,000 
meter-candles, and then increases to 30 minutes at 40,000 meter-candles; 
and that the rate of locomotion at the maximum increases from 128 8 
10.8 micra per minute at 50 meter-candles to 219.3 ± 11.4 micra per 
minute at 15,000 meter-candles, and then decreases to 150.2^:8.5 
micra per minute at 40,000 meter-candles (Pig. 96). They present evi- 
dence which indicates that the increase In rate of locomotion with in- 
crease in light intensity is due to the action of the longer waves, and that 
the decrease m rate in intensities beyond the optimum is due to the action 
of the shorter waves. This action of light on rate of locomotion is similar 
to the action of temperature. It Is probably due to changes in the rate of 
sol-gel and gel-sol transformations. If this is true, both of these trans- 
formations must be augmented by the longer waves and retarded by the 
shorter. 

Onentation . — Davenport (1897) found that A proler/s orients fairly 
precisely in a beam of direct sunlight and that it is photonegative, but 
he did not ascertain the processes involved in orientation. 

ftfast (1910) demonstrated that if an amoeba is unilaterally illu- 
minated, pseudopods develop more freely on the shaded side than on 
the illuminated side, and tliat this results in gradual turning from the 
light (Fig. 97). He concludes that orientation is due to retardation in 
the formation of pseudopods on the more highly illuminated side, owing 
to increase in the thickness of the plasm.igcl on this side caused by the 
gelating elTcct of hght. 

There is some evidence which indicates that A. proleus is photopositive 
m \er)- weak hght (ScluclTcr, 1917; Mast, 1951a). More carefully con- 
trolled obscrs-ations concerning this arc highly desirable. 

It is possible that the kinetic responses in Amoeb.i are due to changes 
in the rate of sol-gel transformations at the anterior end, and gcl-sol 
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tensity and aggregate in a spot of relatively weak light in the field 
(Mast, 1911). 

Orientation . — If euglenae are exposed in a beam of light, they usually 
swim toward or away from the source of light, i.e., they may be either 
photopositive or photonegative. 

Verworn (1895) postulated that if the euglenae are not directed to- 
ward or away from the light, so that one side is more strongly illuminated 
than the other, the flagellum beats more effectively in one direction 
than in the opposite, that this causes the euglenae to turn until both sides 
are equally illuminated, and that the flagellum then beats equally in op- 
posite directions and the organism moves directly toward or away from 


the source of light. 

The above hypothesis is, in principle, essentially the same as that 
formulated by Ray (1693), in reference to orientation in plants, and 
later accepted by de Candolle (1832). According to this idea, the effect 
of light on the activity of the motor mechanism, or upon the photo- 
receptors connected with it, is dependent upon the intensity (not upon 
change of intensity) of the illumination. The light acts continuously 
after orientation has been attained, as well as during the process of 


orientation. During the process of orientation, the illumination on op- 
posite sides is unequal, which results in quantitatively unequal action 
in the motor mechanism; but after orientation, it is equal on opposite 
sides, and consequently the action of the mechanism on opposite sides 
is equalized. Verworn applied this theory to ciliates as well as flagellates. 
In his earlier work, Loeb (1890) strenuously opposed the theory out- 
lined above, accepting Sachs’s "ray-direction theory” as the alternative. 
He adopted it later (1906), however, and applied it to higher animals, 
introducing the idea that the action of the locomotor appendages is 
quantitatively proportional to the intensity of the light on the photo- 
receptors connected with them. He maintained that this is due to the 
effect of light on muscle tonus. This theory has been designated the 
"difference of intensity theory,” the "continuous-action theory, the 
"tropism theory,” and "Loeb's muscle-tonus theory” (Mast, 1923). 

Engelmann (1882) demonstrated that only the anterior end o 
Euglena is sensitive to changes in luminous intensity. Jennings (19 ) 

contends that because of this, all turning from the light results m a 
reduction of illumination, whereas all turning toward the light resu ts 
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surface, resulting m a spiral course. Its direction of movement is changed 
by the shifting of the distal end of the flagellum from the surface of the 
body so as to increase the angle between it and the surface. Tliis in- 
creases the deflection of the anterior end (Fig. 98) . 

Shock reaction and aggregation . — Engelmann (1882) observed that if 
the intensity of the light in a field in which cuglenae are swimming about 
at random is rapidly decreased, they stop suddenly, then turn and pro- 
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Figure 98 A Diagfainj showing ihe posiiion of the flagellum as seen in a viscid 
medium, a, when LunUna is swimming forward m a narrow spiral, when swerving 
sharply towards the dorsal side, c, when moving backwards. B Dotted area, shows the 
position of the moving Jndia-ink particles a. when CngUnj is swimming forward in a 
narrow spiral; t, when swerving toward the dona! side during a shock-movement. 
(After Bancroft. 1913.) 

cecd in various directions He designated the response as a "Schrcck- 
bewegung” (fright movement, or shock reaction), because the rc-ori- 
enfed orpanisms gave the impresston of Invrng been frightened. It sv as 
found that if the intensity is slowly changed this response does not 
occur. It is therefore dependent upon the rate of change in intensity. 

He sa)s llut if there is a spot of relatively strong light in the field, 
it acts just like a trap; owing to random movements, the cuglenae get 
into this spot, but as they reach the Iwundar}' on the way out, tlic rapid 
reduction in intensity induces the shock reaction and consequently pre- 
vents their exit. 

Under some conditions the cugicnac respond to rapid increase in in- 
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faces the light, when they again respond. The gradual straightening 
during rotation results in greater deflection of the anterior end toward. 



Figure 99 Et4gletia sp in a crawling state, showing details in the process of orienta- 
tion, contractile vacuole, es, eyespot. n. o direction of light, a-c, positions of 
Euglena with light from n is mtercepteil; r-m, positions after light from n is turned 
on and that from o cut off, so as to change the direction of the rajs If the ray duectiw 
IS changed when the Euglena is in position c, there is no reaction until it reaches a 
Then it suddenly reacts by bending away from the source of light to e, after which 
It continues to rotate and reaches position /, where it gradually straightens to g, 
rotates to h, when the eyespot again faces the light and the organism is again stimulated 
and bends to i, from which it proceeds to /, and so forth If the ray direction is changed 
when the Euglena is at d, it responds at once and orients as described above If the 
intensity from « is lower than that from o the organism may respond at once when the 
ray direction is changed, no matter in which position it is. (After Mast, 1911 ) 

rather than away from the light Thus the anterior end becomes directed 
more and more nearly toward the light source, until an axial position 
is reached in which changes in illumination of the eyespot surface, owing 
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in an increase in illumination of photosensitive substance. The photoposi- 
tive specimens consequently turn until they face the light, whereas photo- 
negative specimens turn until they face in the opposite direction. When 
the stimulus which induces turning ceases, the organisms continue either 
directly toward or from the light. 

Mast (1911) made a very intensive study of the process of orientation 
in a species of Euglena which crawls on the substratum but continuously 
rotates on the longitudinal axis as it proceeds. This Euglena orients very 
precisely in light, it has a well-developed eycspot, and it moves so slowly 
that the different phases of its responses can readily be followed in 
detail. It is therefore very favorable for the study of the process of 
orientation. 

If the intensity of the light is rapidly decreased in a beam in which 
specimens are proceeding toward the source of light, they stop suddenly 
and bend in the middle toward the abcyespot surface until the two halves 
form nearly a right angle, tlien the)' begin again to rotate on the longi- 
tudinal axis; and, while rotating, they gradually straighten and proceed 
once more toward the light source If the intensity of the light is in- 
creased, or if It is slowly decreased, there is no perceptible response. The 
cessation of movement and the bending arc therefore dependent upon 
the rate of decrease in the intensity of the light in the field, i.c., it is a 
shock reaction. The decrease in the intensity of light in the field neces- 
sarily results in decrease in intensity of light on all the substance in the 
field, It therefore must cause decrease in the illumination of the photo- 
sensitive substance. The response, then, is dependent upon the rate of 
decrease in the light on the photosensitive substance. 

If the direction of the beam of light is changed through 90 ° witliout 
alteration in intensity, the specimens oriented in it arc illuminated 
laterally Those in which the eyespot surface faces the light after the 
direction of the rays has been clianged, stop at once. TTicy bend in the 
middle toward the abejespot surface, then rotate, and gradually 
straighten to resume their crawling movements. Those in wliich the eye- 
spot surface docs not face the light after the direction of the rays has been 
ciiangcd, do not respond to the changed direction of the rays, until, in 
the process of rotation on the longitudinal axis, this surface faces the 
light; then thc)* also stop, bend, rotate, straighten, and proceed, llius 
they continue until, in the process of rotation, the c)espot surface again 
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surface, a short distance from the anterior end, with the convex surface 
directed outward and backward. When the anterior end, or the abe)’espot 
surface, is directed toward the light, the enlargement in the eyespot is 
fully exposed; but when the eyespot surface faces the light, the enlarge- 
ment is in the shadow cast by the pigmented portion. It is evident, then, 
that rapid change from illumination of the anterior end, or the abeyespot 
surface, to illumination of the cy'espot surface causes rapid decrease 
in illumination of the enlargement in the eyespot, and that if the en- 
largement is photosensitive, change in the direction of the rays or rota- 
tion on the longitudinal axis has the same effect as decrease in the in- 
tensity of the light in the field. It is therefore highly probable that the 
enlargement in the eyespot is photosensitive and that the pigmented por- 
tion functions in producing changes in intensity of light on it, when the 
axial position of the organism diangcs and when it rotates on the longi- 
tudinal axis in lateral illumination. This contention is supported by the 
facts that the region of maximum stimulating efficiency in the spectrum 
is in the blue for tugUn<x (Mast, 1917) and that blue is absorbed by the 
yellowish-red pigmented portion of the e)'espot (Fig. 102). 

In photonegalive specimens the responses to changes in light intensity 
in the field and to changes in the surfaces illuminated are precisely like 
those of photopositive specimens, except that the responses are induced 
by (1) increase rather than decrease in light intensity and (2) by change 
from illumination of the eyespot surface to illumination of the abej’cspot 
surface. 

The process of orientation in free-swimming specimens is, in prin- 
ciple, precisely the same as it is in crawling specimens. 

Orientation in Euglenn is, then, clearly due to a series of responses 
dependent upon the rate of change in the intensity of the light on the 
photosensitive substance, which is probably situated in the concave sur- 
face of the pigmented portion of the eyespot. The light does not act 
continuously, and there is no evidence whatever indicating anything m 
the nature of balanced or antagonistic action of locomotor appendages 
on opposite sides, in accord with the Ray-Verworn theory. 

The evidence in hand indicates, in short, that the photosensitive sub- 
stance is confined to the concavity in the pigmented portion of the eye 
spot; that rotation on the longitudinal axis results in alternate shading 
and exposing of this substance, if the organisms are not directed toward 
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to rotation, disappear. The organism is then oriented (Fig. 99). The 
response induced by changing the direction of the rays, or by rotation in 
lateral illumination of uniform intensity, is precisely the same as the 
response induced by a decrease in the intensity of the light in the field 



Figure 100 Side %icw of anterior enJ of Eugltnj iinJii. e, pigmented portion of 
ejespot, /, flagellum, tj, enlargement m flagellum; r.i-, contractile vacuole; er. eye- 
spot surface of the organism, a.s abeyespot surface of the organism (After VC'ager, 
1900 ) 

without a change in the surface illuminated. Tlie change from illumina- 
tion of the anterior end or the abc)’Cspot surface to illumination of the 
eyespot surface therefore must, in some way, result in a rapid decrease 
m the illumination of the photosensithe substance. How is this brought 
about? 

Wager (1900) demonstrated that the c)‘cspot in Euf^lend consists 
of a spoon-shaped portion containing red pigment and a small globular 
enlargement of one of llic roots of the flagellum in the concavity of the 
pigmented portion (i'lg, WP). Tl»c ejespot is situjtci} near the C}Cspot 




Figure 101 Graphs showing the relation between the direction of locomotion ob- 
served in a field of light produced by two horizontal beams crossing at right angles 
and that demanded by the ' Resultantengesctz." Abscissae, angles between the direction 
of locomotion and the direction of the rays m the stronger beam observed with dif- 
ferent ratios of intensities in the two beams, ranging from 0 at 0® to 1 at 45® ■ ordinates, 
angles between the direction of locomotion and the direction of the rays m the strong^ 
beam demanded by the 'Resultatitengesetz ” O Eaglena rubra, O Gontum pectorale, • 
Volvox minor, O Voliox ghbafor (After Mast, 1907 ) Note that if the obswed 
direction of locomotion were the same as the theoretical all the points would fall on 
the broken line, and that this practically obtains for Euglena but not for Volfox an 
Gonium. Note also that for the latter, as the ratio between intensity in the two beams 
decreases from i, the difference between the theoretical and the observed results in- 
creases to a maximum, then decreases to zero, after which it increases in the opposi e 
direction (After Mast and Johnson, 1932.) 
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or from the light; that this induces shock reactions which result in 
orientation; and that the organisms remain oriented and proceed directly 
toward or away from the light, because, after they have attained either 
of these two axial positions, rotation no longer produces changes in the 
illumination of the photosensitive substance in the eyespot, and they 
therefore continue in the direction assumed. In other words, the orienting 
stimulus ceases after the organism has become oriented. The organism 
then continues directly toward or away from the light because (1) 
owing to internal factors, it tends to take a straight course, and because 
(2) if for any reason it is turned from this course, the orienting stimulus 
immediately acts, and induces shock reactions which bring it back on 
Its course. 

Bancroft (1913) presented evidence against the contention that 
photic orientation in Euglena is due to shock reactions and concluded 
that It IS due to tonus effects brought about by ‘‘the continuous action 
of the light," in accord with his conception of Loeb's tropism theor)'. 
Mast (1914) demonstrated, however, that if the evidence presented 
by Bancroft is valid, it proves that his explanation of orientation in 
EugUnei is not correct. Moreover, the fact that after Euglenn is oriented, 
the rate of locomotion is practically independent of the luminous in* 
tensity (Mast and Cover, 1922) also militates against his explanation. 

Ortentalion hi light from tiro sources . — In a field of light consisting 
of two horizontal beams crossing at right angles, Eugletta orients and 
goes toward or away from a point between the two beams. Tlie location 
of this point is related to the relative intensity of the t« o beams in such 
a way that the tangent of the angle between the direction of locomotion 
and the rays in the stronger beam is approximately equal to the intensity 
of the weaker divided by that of the stronger (Fig. 101 ) (Buder, 1917; 
Mast and Johnson, 1932). Duder maintains that this demonstrates that 
there is a quantitative proportionality between the stimulus and the re- 
sponse. Mast and Johnson conclude that "it has no bearing on the prob- 
lem concerning the quantitative relation between stimulus and response," 
but that it can be explained on the assumptions that the eyespot is a 
photoreceptor and that the stimulating efficienc)' of light varies with the 
angle of incidence. 

irate length and stimulating e^deney. — Tlie shorter waves in the 
% isiblc spectrum arc more efficient tlian the longer in stimulating Eugletta 
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out the visible spectrum. He found that as the wave length increases, 
the stimulating efficiency also increases very rapidly from zero at about 
410 m\}i to a maximum of 21 arbitrary units at 485 m\i, and then de- 
creases equally rapidly to zero at about 540 (Fig. 102). He holds, 
however, that the limits of the stimulating region depend upon the 
luminous intensity. 

Kinetic responses . — If Eaglena is subjected for long periods to low 
illumination or to darkness, it gradually becomes less active; and if the 
illumination is then increased, it gradually becomes more active. The 
rate of change in activity varies with the magnitude of the change in 
intensity But this response is never so sudden and abrupt as the shock 
reaction. There are therefore two types of responses to light in Eughna, 
one depending primarily upon the rate of change in luminous intensity, 
the other primarily upon change in the amount of light received. The one 
results in orientation and aggregation, the other in change in activity. 

Mast and Cover (1922) measured the rate of locomotion in several 
different flagellates in different intensities of light and found very little 
correlation between rate and intensity. The environmental factors were, 
however, not accurately controlled, and adaptation was not considered. 
The measurements should therefore be repeated, with the methods used 
by Mast and Stabler (1937) In their observations on Amoeba. 

Reversal in response. — Etiglena is ordinarily photopositive in weak 
light and photonegative in strong light. The orienting response therefore 
tends to keep it in light of moderate intensity, indicating that these re- 
sponses are fundamentally adaptive. This has not been demonstrated, 
however, because the direction of orientation is not specifically correlated 
with luminous intensity. For example, euglenae which are strongly photo- 
positive in a given intensity of light at room temperature may become 
equally strongly photonegative if the temperature is rapidly decreased 
10 to 15 degrees, the extent of the requisite decrease depending upon 
the state of adaptation (Mast, 1911). 

This problem is much in need of thorough investigation. It is a very 
important problem because it concerns the biological significance of 
response to light m these organisms. 

II. Petanema tricophorum — Peranema is a colorless flagellate with- 
out an eyespot. It is usually in contact with the substratum and moves 
slowly with the flagellum extending forward (Fig. 103) If the luminous 
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and other flagellates. Sttasburger (1878) concluded that stimulation is 
confined to violet, indigo, and blue m the solar spectrum, with the maxi- 
mum m the indigo. Engelmann (1882) maintains that for Euglena the 
maximum is in the blue between 470 wp and 490 wp, and Loeb and 



Figure 102 Cunes representing the distribution in the spectrum of stimulating 
elTiciency, constructed from data gnen in Table 15 (See Mast 1917). A, PjnJorirtj (nega- 
tise) , D, PjrjJori/ij (positive), C, blowfly larvae; D. Lughm ttndit (negative), E. 
Cugleri4 tiridis (positive) F, Euglena Inpiffn (negative); G, Afmj jjtnj (oat seed- 
lings) (Constructed from data obtained by DIaauw ) The circles represent points experi- 
mentally established abscissae, wave lengths, ordinates, relative stimulating efficiency on 
the basis of equal energy The cuncs fvt CaJo’inj and SpoedylomoTMm, not represented in 
the figure, arc in position and form essentially like those for Pjndotitj, the curve for 
CNjm}JomoKji is much like that for blowfly larvae, those for Cngltiij g'jcln, E. 
m/aimJ. E grjnulai.i, Phjiut, TracbthmctiJi, Gonmm, Arrnieoh, and LumbriCMS are 
nearly like those for E. tinJii and E. Irtputii. (After Mast, 1917 ) 

Maxwell (1910) assert (hat in the caibon-atc spectrum it is between 4d0 
and 510 tn\i. TJic unccjual distribution of cnerg)- in the spectrum was not 
considered in these conclusions Mast (1917) made corrections for un* 
ctjual distribution of cnerg)' and ascertained the relative stimulating efii- 
cicnc)' of negative and positive orientation at intervals of 10 wji through- 
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after 6 hours in darkness, and then remains nearly constant. As the time 
in darkness increases, the sensitivity to light rapidly increases to a maxi- 
mum, then decreases to a minimum, before it becomes constant (Fig. 
104). 



time in darnncss in hours 


Figure 104. Graph showing the effecl of dark-adaptation on sensitivity to light in 
Peranema tncbopharum Each point on the curve, except the last two, represents the 
average reaction time for from fifteen to seventeen tests. (After Mast and Hawk, 1936 ) 

Ught adaptation . — Shettles (1937, 1938) made a much more exten- 
sive and thorough investigation of this response. He confirmed the con- 
clusions reached by Mast and Hawk (1936) . A brief summary of other 
results obtained, and the conclusions reached, follows: 

If dark-adapted peranemae are subjected to light, their sensitivity to 
light increases rapidly to a maximum, then decreases considerably, after 
which it remains nearly constant (Fig 105). The reaction time consists 
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intensity is rapidly increased, it stops suddenly and then deflects the 
anterior end sharply to one side. If the intensity is slowly increased, or if 
it is decreased, there is no response. The entire organism is sensitive to 



0,1 m m, ^ 

rii:ure 103 Camera drawms* jIluMraimg llic reapoose of Peranemt lo contact or to 
rapiJ mcreaje m lummoui intensity Al, normal locomotion, 2, immediately after re- 
sponse. 3, 4, recoscry from response. B. lesponsc to contact ^ith pram of sand, o, and 
reco>er>’. Note that response results in a chanpe in the direction of motion of approxi- 
mately POdeprees (Mast, 1912 ) 


light, but the flagellum is most scnsiti\c and the posterior end least sen- 
sitive (Shcttlcs, 1937). 

Dark aJaplalioit . — Mast and Hawk (1936) demonstrated that if 
light-adapted perancmae are subjexted to darkness, the time required in 
light of 2,000 mctcr-candics to induce the response decreases from 30 95 
seconds after 1 5 minutes in daikness to a minimum of -1 5 1 seconds after 
one hour in darkness, then increases to a maximum of 63.-16 seconds 




Figure 106 Graphs showing relation between luminous intensity and reaction time, 
exposure period, latent period, and energy. Each point on the curves of the reaction 
time and the exposure period represents the average for ten tests, different individuals 
being used m each test Each point on the curve of the latent period represents the dif- 
ference between the reaction time and the exposure period. Each point on the energy 
curve represents exposure period X luminous intensity. (After Shettles, 1937 ) 


are at least two processes involved in the response of Peranema to light. 
One of these is nearly independent of temperature and is therefore prob- 
ably photochemical. The other is closely correlated with temperature and 
is therefore not photochemical 

After Peranema has responded in light of a given intensity, it must 
be subjected to light of a lower intensity or to darkness before it will 
again respond. The time required for recovery varies directly with the 
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of an exposure period and a latent period With increase in intensity 
of illumination, the exposure period decreases, at first rapidly, then 
more slowly, until it becomes neatly constant; the latent period increases 
to a maximum and then decreases, and the amount of light energ)' re- 
quired during the exposure period increases from 22,970 metcr-candle 
seconds at 538 meter-candlc-s to 54,315 meter candle seconds at 2,152 
meter-candles, and then decreases to 13,498 meter-candle seconds at 



TiRure 105 Grarh* shovunR rate of liRlit-adarialion Dark adapted pcranemai »erc 
exposed to Iipht (intensity Risen in ihc graph) for the tame indicated, then suhiectcd 
to darkness one half hour, then exposed In 2,152 me., and the reaction time measured 
Each point on the Curses represents lire ascrage reartion lime for ten tests, different 
rndividuals bejng used jn cich test (After Shellies, 1957 ) 

6,458 mctcr-candles (I'ig. 106) He concludes that “the amount of light 
cnerg)’ required to induce a shock-reaction tn Penviema varies greatly 
With the inknsity of the light and that the Bunscn-Roscoc law conse- 
quently docs not hold.” 

Tlic latent pciiod decreases from 39 68 seconds at 10^ C. to 24.3 
seconds at 30° ( 15 38 seconds), but the exposure pcriocl decreases from 
27 87 to 22.97 seconds (only 5 8 seconds) Tins indicates that there 



Figure 107 Slfniar coernleus in the process of orientation. Curved line, spira jj’ 
arrows m and «, direction of light from two sources , a-f, different positions o 
Its course, o, oral surface, ab, aboral surface At a the Sleniar rs oriented in 'S jj 
m, n being shaded If « is exposed and « shaded simultaneously when the 
in position b, there is usually no reaction until it reaches c and the oral si e ^ jy 
light ; then the organism may respond by suddenly stopping, backing, and turning 
toward the aboral side (dotted outline), and become oriented at once, or it 
swerve toward the aboral side without stopping. At e the oral side is again 
and the organism is again stimulated and it again swerves from the 
This process continues until the oral side is approximately equally exposed ondi 

in all positions on the spiral course If the Stentor is at r when n is expose . 
at once and orients as described above. If the light from n is '"'^”haded it 
from tn, or if the organism is very sensitive when n is exposed an ^ ^ source 
spends at once, no matter in which positron it is If it is at b, k turns . j until 

of light, but now repeats the reaction, successively turning in various dir 
It becomes oriented (After Mast, 1911 ) 
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luminous intensity in which the response occurred, and inversely with the 
temperature. 

ll^are length and stimulation — Stimulating efficienq' of light is 
closely correlated with wave length. There are two maxima in the spec- 
trum, one in the ultra-violet at 302 m\\ and one in the visible at 505 wjj. 
The latter is nearly twice as great as the former. 

The absorption of light by Peranema in the violet remains nearly 
constant as the wave length decreases from 450 tn\i to 325 wp, then 
increases rapidly and extensively to a maximum at 253 wp The maxi- 
mum injuring efficiency is also at 253 wp. Injury is therefore closely 
correlated with the amount of light absorbed, but stimulating efficienq* 
is not, for the maximum is at 302 wp in place of 250 wp. The processes 
involved in stimulation therefore differ from those involved in injury. 
Injury, m Peranema, is due to coagulation of the protoplasm, whereas 
stimulation is probably not due either to coagulation or to increased 
viscosity. 

Peranema responds very precisely and very consistently. Its move- 
ments are very slow and its reaction time long Since it can be grown 
under fairly accurately known environmental conditions in total dark- 
ness, it IS well suited for quantitative work of a high order 

C. CILIATES 

Veiy few of the ciliates respond to light Only one of these, Stentor 
coeruleus, has been investigated extensively. 

If the luminous intensity is rapidly increased, this organism slops, 
turns toward the aboral surface, and then proceeds. Tliis is a shock 
reaction, because if the intensity is slowly increased there is no response. 
If the intensity is decreased, no matter whether rapidly or slowly, there 
is no response If Stentor is exposed in a beam of light, it orients fairly 
precisely and swims away from the light, ic., it is photoncgativc. It 
rotates on tlie longitudinal axis as it swims, so that if it is not oriented, 
the oral and the aboral surfaces arc alternately sliadcd and illumiiutcd 
Hie oral surface is much more sensitive tlian the aboral. therefore ever)- 
time (hat this surface is carried from the shaded to the illuminated side, 
the result is the same as an increase in the illumination of the entire 
organism, and it consequently responds, i e, it turns toward the aboral 
surface. Tins continues until it is directed away from the light, and 
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and the inner surface of the cup. The evidence also indicates that the 
lens-hke structure brings the longer incident waves of light to focus in the 
wall of the cup; and that the shorter wave lengths, after being reflected 
from the inner surface of the cup, arc focused in the photosensitive sub- 
stance (Fig. 109). 



i 

Figure 108 Camera drawing showing the lobids in about one half of an optical sec 
tion through the longitudinal axis of a colony of Voh’ox l-a, longitudinal axu o 
colony; a, anterior end. z, aooids, f, flagella, e, eyes Note that the eyes are located * 
the outer posterior border of the aodids and that they become larger as the anterior 
end of the colony is approached (After Mast, 1927 ) 


Movement, response, and orientation in V. globator have been thor- 
oughly studied by Mast (1907, 1926b, 1927b, 1932b). The more im- 
portant of the results obtained in this study lead to the following 
elusions. 


Shock reaction. — Volvox colonies rotate on the longitudinal axis as 
they swim. This is due to the diagonal stroke of the flagella. In a beam 
of light they usually orient and go almost directly either toward or a^ay 
from the light, i.e., they may be photopositive photonegative, or neutra ■ 
If, while the colonies are swimming toward the light, the intensity ^ 
rapidly decreased without any change in the direction of the rays, ro 
tion on the longitudinal axis stops and forward movement increase 
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rotation no longer produces changes of intensity on the opposite sur- 
faces (Fig- 107). Photic orientation in Stentor is therefore the result 
of a series of shock reactions, as is the case in Euglena. There is no evi- 
dence in support of the view that it is the result of a continuous quanti- 
tative difference m the activity of the cilia on opposite sides, in pro- 
portion to the difference in the illumination of these sides The process 
of orientation in Stentor is therefore not in accord with tlie Ray-Verworn 
theory. 

If stentors ate exposed in a field of diffuse, non-directive light which 
contains a dark spot, they aggregate m this spot. The process of ag- 
gregation is, in principle, precisely the same as the process of aggrega- 
tion of photonegative euglenae m a dark spot They reach the dark spot 
by random movements. No reaction occurs w^hen the organisms enter the 
unilluminated area. However, at the periphery on the way out, as the 
light intensity rapidly increases, the)' stop suddenly, turn sharply to- 
ward the aboral surface, and then proceed in a different direction Tlie 
dark spot therefore acts likeatrap (Jennings. 190^, Mast, 1906, 1911). 

The relative stimulating efficienq' of different regions in the spectrum 
has not been investigated; no obscrv'ations have been made on the 
quantitative relation between the different phases of the shock reaction, 
the state of adaptation, and the extent of change in luminous intensity. 
Indeed, very little is known about the body processes involved m stimula- 
tion and response. 

D. COLONIAL ORGANISMS 

Response to light is essentially the same in all of the colonial forms 
in which it has been studied, but it has been more intensively investigated 
in Volt-ox globalor than in any of the other species. 

Volt ox is a slightly elongated, globular colonial organism somewhat 
less tlian one mm in diameter. It consists of numerous cells (zoviids), 
each of which contains two flagella and an eyespot. TJic zooids arc ar- 
ranged in a single Layer at the surface of the colonics The eyespot in each 
zooid is directed toward the posterior end of the colon), but those at the 
anterior end arc mucli larger ihan »hc rest (Fig 108 ). 

Mast (1927a) presented evidence which demonstrates that the c)c- 
spots consist of a cup-shapcd pigmented portion, a Icns-likc structure 
near the opening of the cup, and photosensitive substance between this 
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the stroke. Changes in the direction of the stroke of the flagella are not 
involved. They are relatively slow responses which occur, even if the 
luminous intensity is gradually changed. Tlie responses are primarily 
dependent upon change in luminous intensity, not upon the rate of 
change. Consequently, there arc, in Volvox, two different types of re- 
sponse. (1) typical shock reactions, and (2) responses which consist 


merely in changes in activity. 

Holmes (1903) maintains there is no consistent correlation between 
luminous intensity and rate of locomotion in Volvox. But his methods 
did not exclude the effect of adaptation. Further work concerning this 
correlation is therefore highly desirable. 

Orientation — If a colony of Volvox in a beam of light is laterally 


illuminated, it turns gradually until it is oriented, and then proceeds 
either toward or away from the light source. When it is laterally illumi- 
nated, the zooids, owing to rotation of the colony on the longitudinal 
axis, are continuously transferred from the light side to the dark side, and 
vice versa. As the zooids pass from the light side to the dark side, the 
photosensitive substance in the eyespots becomes shaded by the pigment 
cup. As they pass from the dark side to the light side, this substance be- 
comes fully exposed. A rapid decrease in the illumination of the sensitive 
substance on the dark side of photopositive colonies induces shock reac- 
tions on this side, and the flagellar stroke increases in its backward phase. 
A rapid increase in illumination of the sensitive substance on the light 
side of a colony induces shock reactions. The latter consist of increase m 
the lateral phase of the stroke of the flagella (Fig- HO). This difference 
in the direction of the stroke of the flagella causes the colonies to orient 
gradually, until they are directed toward the light, after which all sides 
are equally illuminated. Rotation on the longitudinal axis then no longer 
produces changes m the illumination of the photosensitive substance, an 
the shock reactions cease The Volvox colonies continue directly towar 
the light because, m the absence of external stimulation, they tend to 
take a straight course Furthermore, if they are forced out of their course, 
opposite sides immediately become unequally illuminated, the intensi y 
of the illumination of the photosensitive substance in the eyespo 
changes, and consequently reorientation occurs. , 

If photopositive colonies ate exposed in a field of light consisting 
two horizontal beams which cross at right angles, they orient an 
toward a point between the two beams. The location of this point 
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greatly. On the other hand, if the intensity is rapidly increased, the for- 
ward movement stops and the rate of rotation increases. If the colonies 
are swimming away from the light, the ro'Crse occurs, i.e., forward move- 
ment decreases if the intensity is increased, and increases if it is de- 
creased. If the colonies are neutral, there are no such responses to changes 
of intensity. These responses consist chiefly, if not entirely, of rapid 
changes in the direction of the stroke of the flagella. In other words, a 
rapid decrease in the illumination of photopositive colonies changes the 



Figure 109 Sketches showing the structure of the e>e$iv>t m I’cliov and its action 
on light entering the pigment cup at different angles />, pigmentcup, /, lens; jr, )cl" 
low focal spot; b, bluish green focal spot, it. photosensitive substance, large arrows, 
incident rays of light Note that the longer waves of the incident light are brought to 
focus in the wall of the pigment-cup and that the shorter waves are brought to focus m 
the Cup, after being reflected from the inner surface, and then continue in the form 
of a concentrated beam of bluish green light Note also that the more obliquely the 
incident light enters the pigmenl-cup. the neater the edge of the cup the jellow focal 
spot IS located (After Mast, 1927 1 

Stroke of the flagella from diagonally backward to straight backward 
An increase in the illumination causes it to change from diagonally back- 
ward to sidewise. In photonegatise colonics precisely the reverse obtains 
Tlicse responses continue for only a few seconds, although if the luminous 
intensity is slowly changed ihc)- do not occur at all Tlicy arc therefore 
dependent upon the rate of change m intensity, i.c., thej* are shock- 
reactions which arc somewhat similar to those observed in Euglfi:,: 

Kmelic responses — If Volfox is kept in weak illumination or in dark- 
ness for several hours, it becomes inactive, but if the illumination is 
afterwards increased, it gradually becomes active again Tlicsc responses 
consist chiefly, if not entirely, m cliangcs in the rate or the cfiictcnc)- of 
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pends upon the relative intensity of the light in the beams. The higher 
the intensity in one of the beams in relation to that in the other, the 
nearer to the former the point is. If the intensity in the two beams is 
equal, the point is halfway between them. The colonies are oriented 
under these conditions, opposite sides are equally illuminated, both in 
reference to intensity and direction of the rays, i.e., the angle of inci- 
dence at the surface of the colony. If the intensity in the two beams is 
not equal, the illumination of the oriented colonies is higher and the 
angle of incidence greater on one side than on the other. However, when 
a colony is oriented in a field of light, no matter how unequal the in- 
tensity from different directions may be, transfer of the zobids from side 
to side in consequence of rotation on the longitudinal axis causes no 
responses. In other words, the effect of unequal illumination on opposite 
sides is equal. This obviously must be correlated with the difference in 
the angle of incidence. 

Mast (1927a) and Mast and Johnson (1932) demonstrated that the 
location of the point of focus in the eyespot varies with the angle of 
incidence. By ascertaining the location of these points in the eyespots on 
opposite sides of the colonies, in relation to the relative intensity of the 
two beams, they calculated the distribution of sensitivity and found that 
the photosensitive substance is much more sensitive in the central regions 
of the eyespot than at the periphery (Fig. 109). The stimulating effi- 
ciency of light, therefore, depends upon the location of the point of 
focus; this, in turn, depends upon the angle of incidence. The equal effect 
of light on the sides of colonies which are.unequally illuminated on op- 
posite sides when they are oriented, is therefore due to the fact that the 
point of focus in the eyespots is more nearly centrally located on the side 
which receives the least light than on that which receives most. 

In photonegative colonies the process of orientation is precisely the 
same as it is in photopositive colonies, except that decrease in intensit) 
causes increase in the lateral phase, and increase in the light intensity 
increases the backward phase of the stroke of the flagella. In consequence, 
the illuminated side moves more rapidly than the shaded side. The 
colonies therefore turn away from the light source. 

Orientation of Volvox in light is the result of qualitative differences 
in the action of the locomotor appendages on opposite sides. These dif- 
ferences ate due to shock reactions induced by rapid change in the m 




Figure 110 Djjgrammalic tcpresenuiion of the proem of orientation m I'ohor 
A, B, C, D, four zouids at the anterior end of the colon> . /-j, longitudinal axis, large 
atfo^^5. direction of illumination, srftall arrows, direction of locomotion, cui^ed arrows, 
direction of rotation, /, flagella, f e)e4. containing a pigment-cup represented bj- a 
heavy black line and photosensilise tissue in the concavity of the cup Note that when 
the colony is laterally illuminated, the photosensitive tissue in the C)es on the side 
facing the light is fully exposed and the flacclla on this side beat laterall) Tluive on the 
opposite side, shaded by the pigment cop and the flagella on tins side, beat directly 
backward The difTercnce in the direction of the beat of the flacella on these two sides is 
due to alternate decrease and increase in the luminous intensity to which the photo 
sensitise tissue in the eyes is exposed, owing to the rotation of the colony on its longi 
tudinal axis — an increase causing, in photoposifive colonies, a change in the direction 
of the stroke of the flagella from backward or diagonal to lateral . and a decrease, a change 
from lateral or diagonal to backward In photonegativc colonies, precisely the opfxisite 
obtains In plvotopositive colonies, this results in turning toward and in photonegative 
colonies turning from the source of light In both, the turning continues until opposite 
sides are equally illuminated, when civanges of intensity on the photosmsiiise fisiue ate 
no hmger produced by rotation and the orienting stimulus ceases (After Mast. ) 
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Reversal in the direction of orientation from positive to negative is 
therefore due to internal changes of such a nature that shock reactions 
which were produced by decrease arc produced by increase in the il- 
lumination of the photosensitive substance. The shift from negative to 
positive is due to the reverse. The nature of the response to light in 
Voh’ox depends upon the state of adaptation and upon the intensity of 
the illumination. If Volvox is fully adapted in a given intensity, it be- 
comes positive if the intensity is increased or negative if it is decreased. 
If the colony is not fully adapted, it becomes negative if the intensity is 
increased or positive if it is decreased. 

The time required for colonies of Volvox to become negative or posi- 
tive after the luminous intensity has been changed (the reaction time) 
depends upon the degree of adaptation and the extent of the change. 
If colonies which have been subjected first to strong light (1-2 hours) 
and then to a variable period in darkness are exposed to strong light, 
the time required to become positive (reaction lime) increases with in- 
crease in the length of the period in darkness (dark adaptation) from 
0.04 minutes (with 2 minutes m darkness) to a maximum of 0.52 min- 
utes (with 16 minutes in darkness) and then decreases to 0.18 minutes 
(with 25 minutes in darkness). If the colonies are kept longer in strong 
light and are then subjected to darkness, the reaction time decreases to 
a minimum and then increases as the time in darkness increases. If they 


are left m darkness until they are fully dark-adapted, and are then ex- 
posed to light of different intensities, the reaction time (as the intensity 
increases) decreases from 29 minutes in 5.24 meter-candles to a mini- 
mum of 0.098 minutes in 7.5 meter-candles, and then increases to 0.358 
minutes in 62,222 meter-candles. The energy required to make the colo- 
nies positive varies directly with the light intensity, over the whole range 
tested. Over most of the range this variation is nearly proportional to the 
variation in intensity. No satisfactory explanation of this relation is aval 
able. 


If colonies are kept m a given intensity or in darkness, they become 
adapted, i.e., they lose the ability to respond to light. Their respons^ 
ness is regained if, after dark adaptation, the intensity is changed. 
processes associated with adaptation and those induced by change in 
lumination are therefore antagonistic. The rate of these antagonistic 
processes varies greatly, depending upon the magnitude of the change 
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tensity or the location of the light in the photosensitive substance in the 
eyespot, by virtue of colony rotation on the longitudinal axis. It should 
be noted that the responses observ-ed are not the result of quantitative 
differences due to continuous action of the light. The explanation offered 
is therefore not in accord with the Ray-Vcrworn theor)', 

IF are length and response. — The distribution of stimulating efficienc)' 
in the spectrum for Volvox (Laurens and Hooker, 1920) and Gonium 
(Mast, 1917) is essentially the same as it is for Euglena; but for the 
closely related forms Pandonna and Spondylorort/m (Mast, 1917) the 
maximum is at 535 Wp in place of 485 W|i, and the effective region ex- 
tends from this wave length much farther in either direction than it does 
for Euglena, Gonium, and Volvox (Fig 102). The orange, pigmented 
portion of the eyespot in these forms is opaque in reference to the light 
of all those regions of the spectrum which have the highest stimulating 
efficiency. The distribution of stimulating efficiency for these forms con- 
sequently supports the conclusions reached concerning tlie structure of 
the ej’espots, the distribution of photosensitive substance m them, and 
their function in the process of orientation. 

Threshold — Mast (1907), on the basis of quantitative results, con- 
cludes that the minimum difference in light intensity on opposite sides 
of a colony which is necessary to induce a response varies greatly with 
the physiological state of the colony; but that with colonies in a given 
physiological state, the response varies directly with the intensity, and 
the ratio is nearly constant. / e . nearly m accord with the Weber-Fechner 
law. His observations, however, covered such a small range (2-27 mclcr- 
candles) and the probable error in the results is so large that further 
obscrs’ations concerning this relation arc highly desirable. 

Reversal in response — Voltox is usually positive in weak, and nega- 
tive m strong light. However, the rcs-ersc obtains under some conditions. 
It may be positive, negative, or neutral in cser)’ condition of illumination 
in which orientations occurs If it is positive, a shadow on the photo- 
sensitive substance in the cyespots causes a change in the direction of the 
stroke of the flagella of the zooids from diagonal to backward. A flash of 
light on this substance causes a change of stroke from diagonal to side- 
wise If the colony is photonegatne. the rcsxrse obtains, and if it is 
neutral, there is no response unless the changes in luminous intensity arc 
great 
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tions on rhizopods in a direct current, maintains that immediately after 
the circuit is closed, there is marked contraction at the anodai side and 
then movement toward the cathode, and that if the current is strong 
enough, disintegration begins on the anodai surface of the organism, 

Greeley (1904), in referring to Amoeba, says that ”on the anodai 
side of the cells the protoplasm is coagulated . . . and on the cathode side 
it is liquefied.” Bayliss (1920) maintains, however, that the current 
causes only gelation. According to the careful observations of Luce 
( 1926) , hyaline blisters appear on pseudopods oriented with their longi- 
tudinal axis perpendicular to the direction of the current. With the aid 
of superior optical apparatus, he observed the transformation of these 
blisters into pseudopodia. Since there was no indication of gelation, the 
phenomenon must have been due to a liquefaction of the plasmagel at 
the cathodal surface. 

More details concerning response of rhizopods to electricity were ob- 
tained by Mast (1931b) in observations on A. proteui in direct and 
alternating currents of various intensities. The results obtained are as fol- 
lows. 


Direct current . — In direct current of low density, movement continues 
no matter how the amoebae are oriented in the field, but the formation 
of pseudopods is inhibited on the anodai side, resulting in gradual turn- 
ing toward the cathode In stronger currents movement ceases imme- 
diately after the circuit is closed, then in a few nioments one or more 
pseudopods appear on the cathodal side and movement continues directly 
toward the cathode. In still stronger currents there is marked contraction 
on the anodai side immediately after the circuit is closed. This is soon 
followed by disintegration which begins at this side. 

If the anterior end of the amoeba faces the cathode when the current 


is made, there is, in the lowest density that produces an observable effedi 
merely a slight momentary increase in the rate of flow in the plasmaso 
immediately back of the hyaline cap No change in the rate of flow 
seen elsewhere. If the current is stronger, this increase extends ba 
farther, the hyaline cap disappears, the plasmasol extends to the lip. 
anterior end becomes distinctly broader, and the plasmagel becomes 
thin (Fig, 111). If the current is strong enough, this is followed J 
violent contraction at the posterior end, slight contraction at the an 
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in intensity. For example, if dark-adapted colonies are exposed to light 
of 22,400 meter-candles for 0.05 minutes then returned to darkness, it 
takes 20 minutes or more m darkness to eliminate the effect of the light. 
This indicates that, under these conditions, the processes which occur in 
light proceed at least 400 times as fast as the res'erse processes which 
occur in darkness. 

To account for the phenomena described, it is necessary' to postulate at 
least three interrelated processes, some of which must be directly corre- 
lated with light in such a way that change in illumination of very short 
duration can cause complete reversal in the nature of the response. It is 
altogether probable ( 1 ) that some of these processes arc photochemical 
reactions; (2) that others are dependent upon the results of these; and 
(3) that all are closely correlated with the physiological state of the 
organism as a whole (Mast, 1932b). The evidence now available clearly 
indicates that such simple processes as those postulated by Mast (1907) 
in his first publication dealing with this problem, and those postulated 
by Luntz (1932) arc very inadequate (Mast, 1932b). 

A considerable number of other facts ha\e been established concerning 
reversal in Volvox and related forms For example, increase in tempera- 
ture of hydrogcn-ion concentration, and some anesthetics (especially 
chloroform) cause pliotonegativc colonics to become strongly photo- 
positive, Howcs’cr, they usually remain positive only a feu moments, 
then become negative again (Mast, 1918. 1919). There is also a very 
interesting correlation between reversal in hglit and response to elec- 
tricity, in that photopositivc colonics always swim touard the cathode 
imd photonegativc colonics toward the anode (Mast, 1927c). Tlicsc 
facts show that reversal m light is not due to direct action of environ- 
mental factors. Tliey also indicate that it is correlated uith the rate of 
rnctabolism; but there is no clue to the nature of the processes msolvcd 

RLSPONSES to ELCCTRIUn’ 

A. RtiKOPOns 

All the rhizopods uliich ha\c been investigated {Au:oeb.i, Pglornyxa, 
Arcclla, Actinospkiem/m, and oihcn) respond to electricity 
Kiilmc (1861) and Engclmann (1869) obsersed that if they arc sub- 
jected to a scries of induction shocks (altcrnalmg current), streaming 
in them stops and they then round up. Veruorn (1895), from obsers'a- 
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the streaming at this end (1) stops a few moments, then begins again, 
and continues in the original direction; (2) it stops a bit longer, then 
begins, and continues in the reverse direction, i.e., the plasmasol then 
streams toward the cathode at one end and toward the anode at the other 
(Fig. 112) ; (3) the reversal extends to the anodal end, and a new hya- 
line cap forms at the original posterior end, which now becomes the an- 
terior end; (4) the reversal is followed by marked contraction at the 



Figure 112 Sketches illustrating the effect of a galvanic current on monopodal 
moving toward the anode m a weak current labels are the same as in Figure 11 
that the direction of streaming reverses, that it begins at the cathodal end an pro 
toward the anodal end, and that Ibis results in movement in opposite directions a 
two ends during one phase m the process of reversal. (After Mast, 1931a.) 

anodal end, which is followed by partial or complete disintegration, 
ways beginning at the anodal end. The fact should be emphasized t a 
no matter how extensive a reversal in the direction of streaming may 
it always begins at the cathodal end of the amoeba. 

When the contraction at the anodal end begins, the hyaline layer i 
this region becomes thicker here and there, resulting in the formatio^ 
of several small blisters and in numerous minute papilla-like 
the plasmalemma (Fig. 111). As contraction continues, some o 
blisters, containing fluid and a few granules in violent Brownian mo\ 
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Figure 111 Sketches illustrating the effect of a galcaoic current on a monopodal 
Amoebj moving to^arj the cathode g. plasmagel, /, placmasol, I, pUtmalemma, r, 
h>aline cap; h, hyaline layer. — , cathode, +. anode, arrows, direction of streaming A, 
'ery weak current, B, C, D, progressively stronger current Note that in a current of 
moderate density the hyaline cap disappears and the pUsnusol catenJs to the plasmalemma 
*nd that in stronger current the cathcvdal end eapjods and the anodal end contracts and 
finally breaks, after which the granules m the plasmasol flow toward the anode, indi- 
cating that they ate negatively charged If the surrounding medium is aciJ, the amoebae 
do not break (After Mast. 1931a ) 

Icrior end, and, finally, by disintegralion beginning at the posterior end, 
ic., that which is directed toward the anode. 

If the anterior end of the amoeba is directed toward the anode and 
the current is weak, there is merely a momentary rcl.nrdation of stream- 
ing at the posterior (catliodal) end With successively stronger currents, 
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opposite end decreases in size, breaks up, and becomes yellow just as do 
amoebae killed in an acid solution, and the granules in the amoeba then 
move toward the anode, all indicate (1 ) that the granules bear a negative 
charge, (2) that water in the amoeba is carried toward the cathode, and 
(3) that the plasmagel at the anodal surface becomes acid. 

In very accurately controlled observations on A. proteus, in direct 
current, Hahnert (1932) found that there is at first a momentary in- 
crease in rate of locomotion and then a gradual decrease. He also noted 



of the current and t its duration.” , , 

Alternating current . — If an active Amoeba mounted in culture ' 

subjected to a weak alternating current, locomotion ceases at once, 
pseudopods are then retracted partially or entirely, and the anima 
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ment, round up and are pinched off, and others together with the 
plasmagel break, after which granules in the plasmasol stream out and 
proceed rapidly toward the anode This continues until frequently there 
is nothing left intact except a crumpled membranous sac, the plasma- 
lemma. The plasmagel changes entirely into plasmasol and is carried 
away. The fact that the granules are carried toward the anode shows that 
they are negatively charged. 

McClendon (I 91 O) came to the same conclusion concerning the gran- 
ules in the eggs of frogs and the cells in root tips of onions But Heil- 
brunn (1923) says: "Particles in the interior of living cells bear a posi- 
tive, wliereas the particles in the surface layer have a negative charge." 

If a small amount of HCl is added to the culture solution, the amoeba 
does not disintegrate, regardless of the current strength Its plasmagel 
turns distinctly yellow at the anodal end immediately after contraction 
begins, after which it increases in thickness until the entire amoeba has 
solidified and is dead If the current is broken before more than about 
one-fourth of the amoeba has gelatcd, the gelatcd portion is usually 
pinched off. The rest of the amoeba then proceeds normally. 

If the amoeba is moving toward the anode when the current is made, 
streaming of the plasmasol reverses before it stops at the anodal end. 
This behavior demonstrates conclusively that the effect of the current 
begins at the surface directed toward the cathode. The fact that before 
the res’crsal occurs, the thick plasmagel at the cathodal end is replaced 
by a very thin plasmagel sheet and a hyaline cap strongly indicates that 
the first effect of the current is solalion of the plasmagel at the cathodal 
surface. Tins conclusion is supported by the facts that if the anterior end 
is directed toward the cathode when the current is made, the plasmagel 
sheet disappears entirely, tlic anterior end enlarges, and the plasmasol 
extends to the plasmalcmma It is also true that if the current p.tsscs 
through the amoeba in a direction perpendicular to the longitudinal 
axis, the forward streaming stops, and pscudopods arc formed on the 
cathodal side. 

The contraction of amoeba at the anodal end. and the increase m the 
thickness of the plasmagel— especially in specimens directed toward the 
anode — seem to show tliat the current causes gelation at the anodal sur- 
face. 

llic facts that the end directed toward the cathode enlarges, tlut the 
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various sizes. 'Hjc laltcr arc filled wjtli hyaline substance conlaininga 
few scattered granules wl)ich exhibit violent Brownian movement, show- 
ing that the substance in which they arc suspended Is a fluid with low 
viscosity. Some of the folds and papillae round up and pinch ofT, to 



Tigute IH. A senes of camera sketclies of an Amotbj, showing the effect of 
flltcfnahng currenf A, before current siis made; fJ-P, suctcssl'C stages aftei it 
made; g, pfasmaget; /, plasmasol, I, pla'malemma; B, hjaline layer; c, hyaline op. 
arrows, direction of streaming; double headed arrows, direction of the current. N® 
that the Amoeba orients perpendicularlr to the direction of the current, that the 
in the pseudopods is at this lime >cry thin or absent, that the plasmagel 
at the surface directed toward the poles, that blisters are formed on these 
that the Amoeba eventually breaks here and then disintegrates If the sutrounaing m i 
is acid, the Amoeba does not break and disintegrate. (After blast, 19Ma ) 


form spherical bodies filled with granule-containing fluid obser''cd m 
the folds {Fig. 114). 

If the current is strong enough, the plasmagel usually breal^ 
it has thus contracted. The plasmasol flows out and the entire araoc ^ 
soon disintegrates and dissolves. Sometimes breaks occur in the pscu o 
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comes somewhat rounded. It remains in this condition a few moments, 
then a pseudopod appears on one of the sides between the two surfaces 
facing the poles and projects at right angles to a line connecting the two 
poles. Almost immediately after the first pseudopod begins to form, an- 
other usually appears on the opposite surface and extends in the opposite 
direction. Thus the amoeba becomes oriented perpendicularly to the 
direction of the current, i.e , at right angles to the direction in which 
orientation occurs in a direct current. These two pseudopods usually con- 
tinue to stretch out in opposite directions until the amoeba becomes 
greatly elongated. Then one is withdrawn, and the amoeba continues in 
the opposite direction, soon moving out of the field (Fig. 114). 

These pseudopods usually contain no hyaline cap and no plasmagel 
at the tip, and the plasmagel elsewhere is very thin. Sometimes such a 
large portion of the distal end is without plasmagel that the plasmasol 
very definitely streams back at the surface. If the circuit is opened shortly 
after these pseudopods have begun to form, no change in movement is 
seen; if it is closed again, there is still no response. This indicates that 
pseudopods in which the plasmagel is very thin, or absent, do not re- 
spond to electricity; and that the response to electricity consequently is 
due to its action on the plasmagel. 

If the current is stronger, movement ceases and the pseudopods re- 
tract just as they do in weak currents The contraction which follows 
the retraction of the pseudopods is much more marked, especially on 
the surfaces directed toward the poles Here the plasmagel fairly shrinks 
up and becomes yellowish in color This is apparently precisely what 
occurs at the anodal end of an amoeba subjected to the action of a direct 
current. If the circuit is opened immediately after the violent contraction 
has occurred, the amoeba soon recovers But the two masses of plasma- 
gel that have become yellowish arc usually pinched ofT. An irreversible 
transformation takes place in them, which results in the death of a por- 
tion of the qtoplasm. Occasionally, howc%'cr, these masses, especially if 
they arc relatively small, arc taken into the plasmasol and arc there di- 
gested. 

If observations arc made under an oil immersion objective on a speci- 
men in an alternating current, the plasmagel can be seen to contract and 
become yellowish. Fluid is squeezed out on cither side of the organism 
and the adjoining plasmalcmma is thrown into folds and papillae of 
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the structure of the pseudopods which form at this time. The evidence 
presented above shows that the described changes are brought about by 
the action of the current. 

Alsup (1939) measured the time required in alternating current and 
in light respectively to cause cessation in streaming (reaction time) and 
that required for recovery after this response (recovery period). He 
found in both that the reaction increased as the recovery period decreased. 
This indicates that after the plasmasol has gelated, owing to the action 
of electricity or light, and then solated, owing to the recovery processes, 
it no longer gelates so readily as it did. 

Alsup also found that subminimum exposure to an alternating cur* 
rent followed by a subminimum exposure to light, or vice versa, may 
induce a response, indicating that the effects of these two agents are 
additive. 

In order to account for the essentia! phenomena observed in amoebae 
when subjected to the action of an alternating current, it is then neces- 
sary to explain reversible gelation of the plasmasol adjoining the plasma- 
gel on the sides of the organisms facing the poles. It should be noted 
that the gelation of the plasmasol is followed by changes in the plasmagel 
in the adjoining regions — changes which result in violent contraction, 
loss of fluid, decrease in elasticity, and rupture, and by increase in the 
fluidity of the plasmasol. 

Mechanics of response.— In rhizopods all of the responses to direct 
current appear to be due primarily to solation at the cathodal surface, 
followed by gelation at the anodal surface. The question then arises as 
to what causes this. 

If an electric current is passed through a culture solution containing 
amoebae, the negative ions in the solution and in the amoebae move to- 
ward the anode, whereas the positive ions migrate toward the cathode. 
If the surface layers of the amoebae are semipermeable, as they un- 
doubtedly are, there will be an accumulation of positive ions (e.g , Na) 
on the inside, and negative ions (e.g.. Cl) on the outside of the surface 
of the amoebae directed toward the cathode. Positive ions will accumulate 
on the outside and negative ions on the inside of the surface directe 
toward the anode (Ostwald, 1890). The positive ions will, however, 
unite with the hydroxyl ions of the water, forming bases (e.g., NaOH) > 
and the negative ions will unite with the hydrogen ions of the water, 
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pods before there is much contraction, and then the plasmasol flows out 
through these. As the plasmasol flows out, it collects about the amoeba; 
and the granules and fluid in it do not stream toward the poles as they 
do in direct current. Cataphoresis and eleclroendosmosis ate thus neutral- 
ized, owing to the reversal in the direction of flow of the current. 

There is no change in the responses if acid is added to the culture fluid. 
However, instead of disintegrating as usual, the plasmasol coagulates 
after the amoeba breaks up. 

The essential phenomena observed in the effect of the alternating 
current on Amoeba appear to be. ( 1 ) mild contraction in extended 
pseudopods, beginning at the tip, (2) violent contraction on the two 
surfaces facing the poles, with the formation of blisters in these regions; 
(3) formation of highly fluid p>eudopods between these two surfaces; 
and, finally, (4) rupture at the surfaces directed toward the poles, fol- 
lowed by disintegration of the organism 

Contraction in the pseudopods, as was repeatedly observed, occurs 
first in those directed toward the poles and last m those in whidi the 
longitudinal axis is perpendicular to the direction of the current. In- 
deed. there is some indication that there is no contraction at all if the 
axis is actually perpendicular to the direction of the current. Contraction 
in the pseudopods under these conditions results m retraction which, 
m all respects, appears to be the same as retraction of pscudopods in 
normal locomotion. The retraction appears to be due to increase in the 
elastic strength of the plasmagcl, owing to reversible gelation of ad- 
joining plasmasol It may be concluded, then, that the first effect of the 
alternating current is rcsersiblc gelation of the plasmasol ad;oining the 
plasmagcl at the tip of the pscudopods directed toward the poles. Tliis 
results in an increase m clastic strength of the plasmagcl in this region, 
and in a retraction of the pscudopods TIic contraction at the surfaces 
facing the poles is, in the beginning, doubtless due to the same phe- 
nomena; but the facts ( 1 ) that the plasmagcl m this region later changes 
in color. (2) that it docs not become thicker, (3) that fluid is squeezed 
out of it, and (4) that it is killed and then breaks, show that contraction 
here is associated with profound changes in the plasmagcl itself. Tlicse 
changes result in such marked decrease in the strength and elasticity of 
this structure that it breaks readily. Tlicsc changes arc also associated 
'sitli simultaneous increase in fluidity of the plasmasol. as indicated by 
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strength of the plasmagcl varies directly with its thickness, as is doubt- 
less true, this would result in formation of pseudopods at the cathodal 
surface. This has been confirmed by observation. Since streaming toward 
the cathode begins at the cathodal surface before it does at the anod.il 
surface, movement toward the cathode must be due primarily to the 
solation of the plasmagcl at the cathodal surface. The accumulation of 
positive ions at this surface therefore must produce the solation. But this 
obviously does not account for the disintegration of the entire organism. 
Neither does it account for the violent contraction preceding disintegra- 
tion at the anodal side. It will be remembered that violent contraction 
and disintegration beginning at the anodal surface were observed only 
in relatively strong currents. Furthermore, the reactions were observed 
to occur only after large pseudopods develop and begin to advance to- 
ward the cathode 

An amoeba disintegrates only if the direct current applied is suffi- 
ciently strong. After the circuit is closed, there is, on the inner surface of 
the plasmagel or in the plasmagcl, an accumulation of positive ions at 
the cathodal side, and of negative ions at the anodal side. The former 
produces a decrease in the elastic strength of this layer, which results in 
the formation of a pscudopod directed toward the cathode — a pseudopod 
in which the plasmagel extends to the plasmalemma. Local disintegra- 
tion occurs at first; but, as the current continues, more and more of the 
plasmagel in this pseudopod disintegrates. The accumulation of nega- 
tive ions and consequently of hydrogen ions at the anodal end causes a 
thickening of the plasmagcl, as well as gelation of the adjoining plas- 
masol. This results in violent contraction and finally in the rupture ob- 
served at the anodal end. 

Cataphoresis and electroendosmosis are probably also involved. The 
granules in Amoeba are negatively charged in relation to the fluid. The 
fluid consequently tends to flow from the anodal toward the cathodal 
end. This would facilitate contraction at the former and expansion at the 
latter end, which is precisely what was observed. There is, however, some 
evidence to indicate that transfer of water is of little importance in the 
rupture and disintegration at the anodal end. This will be presented later. 

It is therefore fairly clear how, in a direct current, substances accumu 
late locally; and how this can produce most of the processes associate 
with the responses of amoebae in it. But in an alternating current t e 
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forming adds (e.g., HCI). The cathodal surface layer of the amoebae 
should therefore become alkaline on the inside and acid on the outside. 
The anodal surface layer should react in the opposite manner. 

Numerous observations were made on specimens stained with neutral 
red and subjected to direct current under various conditions. No differ- 
ence whatever was observed in the color of different regions in any of 
these specimens. The neutral ted staining in A. f/roteiis is, however, 
confined to granules and vacuoles It was observed that if the specimens 
are crushed, the color of these granules and vacuoles does not immedi- 
ately change, in accord with the hydrogen-ion concentration of the solu- 
tion in which they are immersed It is obvious, then, that the fact that 
no difference in color was observed in the vacuoles and granules does not 
prove that the hydtogen-ion concentration of the cytoplasm was the 
same. Moreover, there is indirect evidence which indicates that it was 
not the same. 

Kuhne (1864) long ago observed in certain epidermal cells of the 
leaves of Tradescanlia subjected to a galvanic current that the ends of 
the cells directed toward the cathode become alkaline, and that those 
directed toward the anode become acid These cells contain a natural 
indicator which is bluish in neutral solutions, red in acid solutions, and 
green in alkaline solutions. 

Habenicht (1935 ) came to the same conclusion in experiments on the 
effect of the galvanic current on cj'Iinders of egg white. 

Mast (1931b) repeated and extended Kuhne s experiments and ob- 
tained results which confirm his contentions It may then be assumed with 
considerable confidence that when an amoeba is subjected to a direct 
current, the hydrogen-ion concentration m the c)topIasm decreases at 
the cathodal end and increases at the anodal end. 

Edwards (1923) demonstrated that if an alkaline solution is locally 
applied to the surface of an amoeba, the plasmagel in this region dis- 
integrates; and that if acid is applied, it becomes thicker, owing to gela- 
tion of the adjoining plasmasol. This has been confirmed indirectly by 
Panttn (1923), Chambers and RcxnikofF (1926), and others If, then, 
the direct current produces a decrease m h}drogcn.ton concentration at 
the cathodal end and an increase at the anodal end, one would expect 
the plasmagel to become thinner at the cathodal end and thicker at the 
anodal end. Tliis is precisely wlut was obsersed. And if the clastic 
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negative ions, SO4, PO*, NOa, and others. In a structure like the plas- 
magel, the movement of ions is undoubtedly hindered. Nevertheless, 
the positive ions may move farther from their initial positions toward 
the pole than do the negative ions. It may be assumed that the nega- 
tive ions tend to remain in the plasmagel, whereas the positive ions 
tend to leave it and return again as the direction of the current reverses 
If the return movement of the positive ions is inhibited, there may be 
a momentary preponderance of negative ions within the plasmagel, 
and of positive ions in the adjoining substances, i.e,, in the plasmasol, 
the hyaline layer, and the plasmalcmma. If the movement of the posi- 
tive ions away from the negative ions is extensive enough, the negative 
ions remaining in the plasmagel will unite with the hydrogen ions of the 
water surrounding them, to form acids. Tlie hydroxyd ions thus lib- 
erated will, owing to the fact that they pass rapidly and freely through 
tissues, move out and unite with the positive ions, to form bases in the 
substance adjoining the plasmagel. It is possible that this union retards 
the return movement of the positive ions during the next reversal in the 
direction of the current. Consequently the effect would be cumulative, 
gradually increasing the acidity within the plasmagel and the alkalinity 
of the substance on either side. 

The increase in acidity in the plasmagel would produce gelation in this 
layer and probably also in closely applied plasmasol. This would in- 
crease the thickness and clastic strength of the plasmagel. Contraction 
would be the result. If the accumulation of negative ions were 
enough, the increase m acidity in the plasmagel would cause irreversi e 
coagulation (death), accompanied by violent contraction and dehjdra 
tion, thus making the coagulated plasmagel so brittle that it would br 
readily. The increased alkalinity in the plasmasol and plasmalemma 
would tend to make the former more fluid, and it would tend to bre 
up the latter. The postulated action of the current is precisely in accor 
with the observations. It also accounts for the fact that no response ^^s 
observed in pseudopods which contained no plasmagel. According to 
explanation offered, an accumulation of ions occurs in or near the p 
magel; there could be no action in structures which have none. 

Moreover, on the basis of this hypothesis, it is possible to 
for the well-known fact that in many organisms the effect of ® 
varies inversely with the frequency of reversal. It is necessary on y 0 
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situation is quite different. There is an equal movement of all substances 
in opposite directions. Consequently there can be no accumulation of 
different substances in different parts of the organism, unless there is 
some process which makes the movement in one direction greater than 
that in the other. 

The essential phenomena observed in Amoeba as a consequence of 
exposure to alternating current may be summarized in the order of their 
appearance. A mild contraction begins first at the tips of extended pseudo- 
podia. Tliis is followed by violent contraction on the two surfaces fac- 
ing the poles (blisters appear on these surfaces). Then highly fluid 
pseudopods form between these two surfaces. Finally, the surfaces di- 
rected toward the poles rupture and the organism disintegrates. 

Numerous observations with the best lens system obtainable were 
made on the movement of microscopic particles, both in the field of the 
alternating current and in the amoebae in this field. Tliere was no indi- 
cation of a drift of these particles nor of their accumulation in any part of 
the organisms. It therefore is evident that cataphorcsis and electrocndos- 
mosis cannot be involved in the observed contraction. It seems necessary, 
then, to conclude that tlie phenomenon of contraction is associated with 
the movement of the ions produced by the electric current; and, further, 
that ion movements are accompanied by processes which result in the 
accumulation of ions in certain regions of the organism. 

Dixon and Dcnnet-Clark (1927) and others maintain that alternat- 
ing current causes increase in the permeability of the plasmamembrane 
in cells. If so, then may not the contraction obscn’cd in the plasmagcl be 
due to the action of substances which enter from the surrounding medium, 
since localized accumulation of ions at the surface of the amoeba in- 
creases its permeability owing to the action of the current? 

Two facts suggest that the contraction of Amoeba during exposure to 
alternating current cannot be due to the entrance of substances from the 
outside. In the first place, the contractions arc known to occur m both 
alkaline and acid solutions. Secondly, alkaline solutions tend to produce 
solation in the plasmagcl, thus decreasing its clastic strength Possibly 
the accumulation of ions in or near the plasmagcl causes the contrac- 
tion. 

It IS well known that the positive ions, Na, K, Ca, and others ordi- 
narily pass through membranes more readily and more rapidly than llic 
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they ate carried. They contend that the contact of these granules with 
the inner surface of the plastnagel causes it to liquefy, and that this 
results in the formation of a pseudopod which is directed toward the 
cathode if the granules are positively charged and toward the anode if 
they are negatively charged. These authors say: 

As the granules move either toward cathode or anode, they must tend to 
break down the thixotropic gel on the side toward which they move. . . 
If this gel is liquefied in any local region, such a region becomes pushed 
out to form an advancing pseudopod. 

These are interesting views, but they obviously do not account for 
the direction of movement of pseudopods in alternating current (Fig 
114), nor for the direction of movement of pseudopods under some 
conditions in direct current (Fig. 112). For this would require cata- 
phoretic movement of the granules perpendicularly to the direction of 
the current in the former, and in opposite directions at opposite ends 
of the amoeba in the latter. Moreover, the fact that the granules stream 
toward the anode after the amoeba disintegrates, indicates that they are 
normally negatively (not positively) charged, and that this charge is 
consequently not involved m the cathopositive response. How, then, can 
the observed reversal in the direction of orientation be explained? 

The cathopositive respionse is probably brought about as 
above. The ammonium hydrate or chloride added to the culture nui 
probably results in the liquefaction of all the plasmagel, and 
quently in free movement toward the anode of the negatively 
granules suspended in it. According to this view, the reversal in ^ 
direction of galvanic orientation is due to liquefaction of the plasmage 
caused by the ammonium compounds used, not to change in the e 
charge on the "protoplasmic granules." 

B. FLAGELLATES 

Some of the flagellates orient very precisely in a direct current. Som 
are cathopositive, others anopositive, and still others both or 
depending upon the environmental conditions (Verworn, ^ ^ 

1900; Bancroft, 1913). Verworn maintains that orientation is 
about by differences in the effective stroke of the flagellum 
directions. Pearl believes that it is the result of typical avoi mg r 
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sume that the higher the frequency of reversal, the more restricted the 
movements of the ions toward the poles, and the shorter the period of 
separation of positive from negative ions; and that the shorter this period, 
the more restricted the union of the negative ions with hydrogen ions, 
and the positive ions with hydroxyl ions The more restricted these unions, 
the less the increase in acidity in the plasmagel, and the less the increase 
in alkalinity in the plasmasol, and the less the stimulating and the in- 
jurious effect. The hypothesis, then, that the action of the electric cur- 
rent on organisms is due to localized increase in acidity and alkalinity' 
m different regions of the cell is in full accord with the fact that the 
effect in alternating currents varies inversely with the frequency. 

What bearing has all this on the problem concerning the observed con- 
traction at the anodal side of amoebae subjected to direct current? 

Carlgren (1899), as previously stated, holds that this is due to elec- 
trocndosmotic extraction of water by the current, owing to negative 
charge of the solid substance. Howe\-er, the fact that the same phe- 
nomenon occurs in alternating current, in which elcctroendosmosis is neu- 
tralized, strongly indicates that Carlgrcn's conclusion is not valid. It also 
seems to show that the anodal contraction m direct current must be due, 
as appears to be the case in alternating current, to the action of the cur- 
rent on the movement of ions. 

The evidence presented in reference to the effect of both direct and 
alternating current on /i- proleus indicates that the assertion of Bayliss 
(1920), Weber and Weber (1922), Taylor (1925), and others that 
electricity gclatcs cytoplasm, is misleading, for it shows that if an electric 
current causes gelation in a cell, it probably always causes simultaneous 
solation, each being confined to a portion of the cell. 

It was demonstrated above that this docs not obtain for light. Tlic 
implication frequently found in the literature that the action of electricity 
on protoplasm is the same as the action of light, appears therefore to be 
erroneous 

Heilbrunn and Daugherty (1931) found that if ammonium hydroxide 
or chloride Is added to the culture fluid, A. prolens becomes anopositivc. 
Tlicy maintain that the "protoplasmic granules" arc ordinarily positively 
charged and arc consequently carried (catapliorctically) toward the 
cathode, and that ammonium hydrate or chloride causes a change in 
the charge to negative and a consequent reversal in tlvc direction in "Uich 
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to the solution, the organisms will swim forward toward the anode. He 
maintains that this is due to stimulation at the anodal surface, and that 
consequently it is an exception to Pfluger’s law. 

It is well known that some salts cause paramecia to swim backward, 






Figure 115 Progressive cathodic reversal of the cilia and 5* , ,„_osed to lie 

mectum as the constant electric current is made stronger. The catno e is P j 2-6, 
at the upper end. The current is weakest at 1, where only a few cilia are ’ 

successive changes as the current is gradually increased (After Stat ewi s , 


owing to the forward stroke of all the cilia (Jennings, 1899, ^^5 

Nadler, 1926; Oliphant, 1938). Obviously, if under such con i 
there is reversal in the direction of the stroke at the catho a 
the paramecia will turn and swim forward toward the ano e 
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tions, whereas Bancroft thinks that it is identical with the process of 
orientation in light. Further details concerning the processes involved 
are much desired. Moreover, it is noteworthy that some of the flagel- 
lates have proved to be excellent material for quantitative study of the 
relation between stimulus and response 

C. CILIATES 

The responses to electricity have been more intensively and extensively 
studied in the ciliates than in any of the other groups of Protozoa. 

Jennings (1506) presents an excellent review of all the earlier in- 
vestigations concerning these responses He maintains that the results 
obtained show the following 

The principal feature m the response of all of the different species 
studied consists of reversal m the direction of the effective stroke of the 
cilia on the cathodal surface. In those species in which other ciliaf)’ 
actions are only slightly or not at all involved (eg, Pitramecmm), this 
results in direct turning until the anterior end is directed toward the 
cathode. The organism then moves toward this pole Tlie extent of the 
cathodal surface affected varies directly with the strength of the current. 
If the current is strong enough to produce reversal over more than half 
of the surface of the Paramecium, it swims backward toward the anode. 
A still stronger current causes marked swelling of the anterior end and 
Contraction of the posterior end. changes which are followed by disin- 
tegration beginning posteriorly (Fig 115). The effect of the reversal 
on the cathodal surface is variously modified by the normal action of 
the cilia in other regions, in such a way that "with different strengths of 
Current, and with infusoria of different action sptems, this results some- 
times in movement forward to the cathode; sometimes in movement 
forward to the anode, sometimes in cessation of movement, the anterior 
end continuing to point to the catliodc, sometimes «n a backward mosc- 
ment to the anode, sometimes in a position transverse to the current, the 
animal either remaining at rest or moving across the current ” 

Jennings holds that all the responses of the ciliates to electricity arc 
due to stimulation at the cathodal surface, resulting m local rcscrsal m 
tlic direction of the effective stroke of the cilu on this surface. 

Bancroft (1906), in his experiments with Paramecium, olwcrvcd (hat 
if certain salts (especially potassium, sodium, or barium s.ihs) arc addcil 
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in different current densities, extending over a wide range. He maintains 
that the results indicate that iyjT — a) =;K. This equation is similar 
to the one obtained by Kamada in observations on the destruction of the 
surface membrane in paramecia by a direct current. It is also related to 
the one obtained by Hahnert (sec above) in his observations on the 
cessation of streaming in Amoeba in a constant current. 

Internal processes involved in response . — Several theories have been 
formulated to account for the responses of ciliates to an electric current. 
Loeb and Budgett (1897) contend that these are in reality the result of 
responses to changes in the chemical constitution of the environment 
produced by the electric current. Pearl (1901) asserts that the direction 
of the stroke of the cilia is specifically correlated with the direction of 
protoplasmic streaming directly below the surface. Coehn and Barratt 
(1905) hold that the movements are purely cataphoretic; Bancroft 
(1906) maintains that the galvanic responses are due to local changes 
in the calcium content of the tissue in relation to that of other ions, 
especially monovalent cations. Although Carlgren (1899) lays especial 
stress on localized changes in water content within the organisms, due 
to endosmotic streaming. Some assert that the movements are due to 
direct action of the electric current on the cilia, others that they must 
be due to action on a coordinating center. Ludloff (1895), Vem’orn 
( 1895), and Koehler ( 1925) postulate functional division of the organ* 
isms into anterior and posterior halves, such that one responds in one 
way that the other responds in another way. The views of Nernst (1899). 

Lucas (1910), Lilhe (1923), and others regarding stimulation in higher 

organisms would lead to the idea that local changes in permeability o 
the surface membrane is the all-essential in controlling the movements 
of the lower organisms in an electric field. 

The relation between these hypotheses and the facts established as 
been very illuminatingly discussed by Jennings (1906) and Koe er 
(1925). Both conclude that the facts in hand are not adequate^ ac 
counted for by any of the hypotheses presented. Jennings conten s, as 
previously stated, that the most important perceptible characteristic 0 
the response is reversal in the direction of the stroke of the cilia on t 
cathodal side. Koehler holds that the processes involved cannot be so e y 
dependent upon surface phenomena, that somehow the current 
in a division of the organism into cathodal and anodal portions w 
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1927c). If this reaction obtains, the forward swimming toward the 
anode is in full accord with Pfliiger’s law 
Kamada (1929) made a study of the correlation between the effect 
of many different salts on reversal from forward to backward swimming, 
and the direction of orientation in a direct current. He maintains that 
some salts which induce forward swimming toward the anode do not 
induce backward swimming He consequently supports Bancroft’s views. 

Kamada (1931) also maintains that in paramecia which are ano- 
positive there is ciliary reversal at the anodal surface, in place of the 
cathodal, and that with increase in current density this is modified in 
various ways. The evidence he presents is, how'ev’er, by no means con- 
clusive. Further observations are therefore needed. 

Paramecia are most sensitive if the anterior end is directed toward the 
cathode, less sensitive if it is directed toward the anode, and least sensi- 
tive if the longitudinal axis is perpendicular to a line connecting the ts\o 
poles (Statkewitsch, 1903; Kmosita, 1936) The same holds for Spi- 
Tostomum (Kmosita, 1938a), 

Statkewitsch (1907) subjected to direct and to alternating currents 
paramecia which had been stained w-iih neutral red. He maintains that the 
stained structures in them became violet (acid) in weak currents and 
distinctly yellowish (alkaline) m strong currents. He apparently did not 
observe any difference in the color at the two ends. In Kinosita’s (1936) 
experiments with paramecia stained with cither neutral red or Nile blue 
sulphate, the color of opposite ends differed He says that the changes 
in color obser\’ed show that the paramecia become acid at the cathodal 
and alkaline at the anodal end, but that the alkaline portion rapidly ex- 
tends forward and soon includes the entire body. 

There is consequently a diversity of opinion concerning the effect of 
the electric current on the hydrogen-ion concentration of the c)’topIasm in 
Paramecium. This also obtains for other cells, since, as previously stated, 
Kuhne maintains that cells of Tradeicantia become acid at the anodal end 
and alkaline at the cathodal end. Mast confirmed this, but could obscr\-c 
no difference in this respect between the two ends m Amoeba. It is there- 
fore obviously desirable to base further obscrsations concerning this 
problem, for it is theoretically verj* important, 

Kinosita measured the lime required to make the ano<lal end alkaline 
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of those in the oral groove. If this is true, it is evident that the responses 
in this form must be associated with internal changes. 

The fact that in specimens with the longitudinal axis directed ob- 
liquely to the direction of the current, the entire end nearest the cathode 
is affected, and the fact that the size of the portion affected varies directly 
with the strength of the current, indicates not only that the current re- 
sults in a functional division of the organism (as maintained by Ludlo0, 
Verworn, and Koehler), but also that whatever the factors involved 
may be, they act on a structure which is well distributed through the 
entire body and which is located some distance below the surface — 
probably the ncuromotor apparatus. For only in a structure which is 
some distance from the surface, could a current produce the same changes 
in the distribution of substances on the anodal and the cathodal sides 
of the portion affected, resulting in reversal in the direction of the 
stroke in all the cilia on this portion. 

It is well known that momentary reversal in the stroke of the cilia 
can be induced in ?<iramecum by almost any sudden environmental 
change (Jennings, 1906), and that more prolonged reversal can be in- 
duced by transfer from culture fluid to distilled water or from distilled 
water to solutions of monovalent cation salts, but not usually by transfer 
to solutions of bivalent cation salts (Mast and Nadler, 1926; Oliphant, 
1938). These changes, therefore, produce the same result as is produced 
by an electric current on the cathodal surface, indicating similarity m 


action. 

Greeley (1904) maintains that paramecia drift toward the anode, i.e., 
that they are negatively charged, indicating that there is a negative layer 
at the surface. Statkewitsch (1903) observed that if one end is directed 
toward the anode and the other toward the cathode, the former shrinks 
and the latter swells, indicating that the more solid substance is negative 
in relation to the more fluid substance. If all this obtains, a direct cur 


rent will result in a decrease in the concentration of the positive, or an 
increase in the concentration of the negative ions on the cathodal side o 
the surface of the organism and on each semipermeable structure within. 
There will also be a decrease in the concentration of the negative, or an 
increase in the concentration of the positive ions on the opposite side, s 
a result, water will drift toward the aithodal side, and the solid partic es 


will drift in the opposite direction. 
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function differently, owing to different internal factors. But neither Jen- 
nings nor Koehler offers any explanation of how the responses arc reg- 
ulated. 

Among the most important of the known facts concerning the re- 
sponses in Protozoa to an electric current ate those discovered by Lud- 
loff in observations on Paramecium Ludloff (1895) found, as has been 
abundantly confirmed, that when the circuit is closed, the direction of 
the stroke of the cilia on the surface of the paramccia directed tosvard 
the cathode reverses; but that if the longitudinal axis of the organisms 
is directed obliquely to the direction of the current, reversal occurs on 



Figure Il6 Paramtttum shoeing focnal in the direttion of ihc sUokc of Ihe cilii 
in a galvanic current A, weak current, D. strong current, -f, atrode, cathode. (After 
Ludloff, 1895 ) 

all sides of tlic end of the body nearest the cathode, extending to a line 
around the body produced by passing a plane through it at right angles 
to the direction of the current. Tlic extent of the portion of the body 
on which such reversal occurs depends upon tfic strength of the current: 
the stronger the current, the larger the portion affected (Fig. 116). 

The fact tliat the cilia in different regions on tlic same side of the 
paramccia arc not always affected equally by the current seems to show 
that the responses obsersed cannot, as Koehler points out, be due to 
direct action on the ciha or to surface phenomena alone; for if tbcj’ were, 
all the cilia on either side should act alike, with the possible exception 
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either pole when the current is made, flagellar inactivity on the cathodal 
side is continuous, owing to the continuous transfer of the 2 ooids from 
the anodal to the cathodal side. The colonies therefore turn toward the 
cathode until they face it directly, and the transfer of zooids from side 
to side ceases. 

Orientation. — In photonegative colonics precisely the opposite occurs. 
The flagella on the anodal side stop beating after the circuit is closed, 



Figure 117. Sketch showing in a stationary photoposilive colony of VoUox the effect 
of a galvanic cuttent on the currents of water produced by the flagella. A, outline of 
colony oriented in light; B, same colony immediately after the circuit was closed; a, 
anterior end; straight arrows, direction of illumination, curved arrows, currents pro- 
duced by the flagella, +, positive pole; — , negative pole. (After Mast, 1927.) 

and the colonies turn toward the anode until they face it and then swim 
toward it (Mast, 1927c) . 

Galvanic orientation is consequently correlated with photic orientation, 
but the processes involved differ, for, as previously stated, photic orienta- 
tion is due to a change in the direction of the stroke of the flagella on 
opposite sides, while galvanic orientation is due to decrease or cessation 
in the activity of the flagella on one side. 

Electric charge on the colonies . — Galvanic orientation in Volvox also 
differs from that in Paramecium, for while the one is due to decrease or 
cessation in activity on one side, the other, as previously stated, is due to 
reversal in the direction of the effective stroke of the cilia on one side. 

Since a given colony of Volvox may be either photopositive or photo 
negative m the same environment, the difference in response to the hg 
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Since reversal m the stroke of the cilia begins on the cathodal side, 
it would seem that it must be associated either with an increase in the 
concentration of the negative ions or w’ith a decrease in the concentration 
of the positive ions, on the cathodal side of the semipermeable structures 
on this side of the organisms. Either a deaease of polarization or an 
increase in the water content of the cj’toplasm may be involved. If this 
is true, then transfer from culture fluid to distilled w’ater and from dis- 
tilled water to solutions of monovalent cation salts should, since this re- 
sults in reversal of the stroke of all the cilia, produce similar changes 
in the concentration of ions or water. In other words, the transfer fiom 
culture fluid to distilled water should produce a decrease m the con- 
centration of positive ions on the outside of the semipermeable struc- 
tures, or an increase in the water content at the surface. A transfer from 
distilled water to solutions of monovalent cation salts should produce 
like changes Whether or not this obtains is at present unknown, but one 
would expect it to obtain, if, as is frequently asserted, pcrmcabilit)* is 
increased by monovalent cation salts 

D. COLONIAL ORGANISMS 

No detailed observations have been made on the response to clectricit)* 
of any of the colonial organisms except Volvox. VoWox orients vcf)* 
precisely in direct current. It swims toward the cathode under some condi- 
tions and toward (lie anode under others. Carlgrcn (289?) maintains 
that re\’crsal m the direction of orientation is correlated with the dura- 
tion of exposure to the current Terr)' (1906) and Bancroft (1907) 
contend that it is correlated with the intensilj’ of the light rcccncd and 
the duration of exposure to it. Mast (1927c) found that Volvox swims 
toward the cathode when it is phofopositivc, and toward the anode when 
it IS photonegative, i.c , that the response to electricity is specifically cor- 
related witli the response to light. 

In photopositivc colonics in whidi rotation on the longitudinal axis 
is inhibited by means of pressure, the flagella on the cathodal side stop 
beating immediately after tlic circuit is dosed. TIic)- remain inactnc *1.5 
to 6 seconds and then begin to beat again (I'lg. 117). If the circuit 
IS now opened, those on the anodal side stop for a moments and 
then beat again. If the colonics arc swmminci and rotating on the longi- 
tudinal axis in the normal way. but arc not proceeding directly toward 
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Tliere is considerable evidence which indicates that when colonies are 
photopositive and cathopositive, they are negatively ch&rged; and when 
they are photonegativc and anopositive they are positively charged 
(Mast, 1927c). If this obtains, the movement of ions in photopositive 
colonies in a direct current would result in decrease in the negative ions 
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Irigute 118. Diagrams ilfustrating (he effca of direct current on the disiribu 
ions m colonies of Vohax and (heir response. — , negative charge on colony; +» 5?^' ; ‘ 
0 , no charge, /i, anode; fC, cathode; large arrows, beam of light; small arrows, difc 
of movement of colonies in the beam of light; curved arrows, direction the co i 

after the current is made and broken respectively. Note that there is in tiegative V 
colonies, after the circuit is closed, a decrease in potential at the cathode, and a 
at the anode after it is opened, that the opposite obtains for positively % 27 b ) 

and that there is no change in potential in neutral colonies. (Modified after as , 


on the cathodal side. In turn, this would cause decrease in potentia an 
increase in permeability here. It would also result in increase in t ^ 
negative ions at the anodal side and increase in potential and a decrease 
in permeability there (Fig. 118). The movement of ions in photonega 
tive colonies would result in increase in positive ions, in the 
and increase in permeability on the cathodal side. The reverse wo 
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in this environment must be due to changes in the colony itself. Since 
photopositive response is specifically correlated with cathopositive re- 
sponse, and photonegative response with anopositive response, the differ- 
ence in the response to electricity must be due to like changes in the 
colony. The only difference obser\’ed in the colonies in connection W’ith 
the response to light concerns the electric charge. Referring to this. Mast 
(1927c) says: 

Most of the photopositive colonies observed drifted toward the anode 
and most of the photonegative ones drifted toward the cathode, indicating 
that the former were negatively and the latter positively charged. Howe\ef, 
owing to the negatively charged glass bottom of the aquarium in which 
the observations were made, there was produced in the solution near the 
bottom an endosrnotic current of water toward the cathode and this current 
produced at the upper surface a current in the opposite direction, 1 e , toward 
the anode. In m^ing the observations it was impossible to ascertain pre- 
cisely the location of the colonies in relation to these currents, resulting fre- 
quently in uncertainty as to whether the drift was due to cataphorcsis or 
to endosmosis. The results obtained are consequently someahat equis'ocal. 

These observation should therefore be repeated under more favorable 
conditions, for the results are of fundamental Importance in the analysis 
of the mechanics of the response to electricity, as will be shown pres- 
ently. 

Mechanics oj response . — Tlie outstanding characteristics of the re- 
sponses to the electric current of the colonial forms, exemplified in 
Volvox, consist in momcntar>' decrease in the action of the flagella, cor- 
related with the direction and the density of the current and the nature 
of the response to light In photopositivc colonics this occurs in such a 
way that the flagellar activity' decreases on the cathodal side after the 
current is made. In photonegativc colonics the activity decreases on the 
anodal side, continues a few seconds, and then increases again But if 
the current is broken, it decreases on the opposite side, continues a few 
seconds, then begins again Tlie extent of the region affected under all 
conditions varies directly with the density of the current. 

The action of the current must be due to movement of ions, parti- 
cles, Of fluid in the colonics or the surrounding solution, and to differ- 
ences in the responses in phofonegatne and photopositivc colonies to 
differences in the effects produced by the movements of these substances. 
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posite sides, the one facing the anode, the other the cathode; and that 
either or both of these two sets of changes may result in what is usually 
called a response, although not necessarily an orienting response. Thus 
while the motor responses in these organisms usually occur at the catho- 
dal side when the circuit is closed, Kiihne (1864), Verworn (1895), 
and McClendon (1911) observed in Amoeba and other rhizopods con- 
traction at the anodal side. In some of these organisms, the anodal con- 
traction appears to be involved in streaming toward the cathode; but 
there are other anodal responses which obviously have nothing to do with 
locomotion. For example, Loeb and Budgett (1897) assert that there is, in 
Amblystoma, copious secretion of mucus on the anodal side. Moore 
(1926) obtained bioluminescence and contraction on the anodal side of 
the Ctenophores, Mnemiopsis, and Beroe. Lyon (1923) and Lund and 
Logan (1925) observed, in NoclUuca, a sort of contraction first at the 
anodal side and later also at the cathodal side, and sometimes the reverse, 
In all of the organisms referred to above, except Noctiluca, the 
anodal responses differ radically from the cathodal responses. This is 
very evident from the results of observations on Amoeba, in which it 
can be clearly seen that, after the circuit is closed, there is first local 
liquefaction of the plasmagel on the cathodal side, then contraction, 
and finally cytolysis on the anodal side. In Volvox, however, the response 
on the cathodal side in colonies which are positive to the cathode, JS, m 
all perceptible characteristics, precisely the same as the response on the 
anodal side in those which are positive to the anode. Here, then, is an 
actual reversal in the action of the current, i.e., an actual reversal of 
Pfluger’s law. Closing the circuit apparently produces the same effect 
on the anodal side of colonies in certain physiological states as it does 
on the cathodal side of colonies in other physiological states. 

These physiological states are, as set forth above, specifically associate 
with those involved in reversal in the direction of photic orientation, s 
demonstrated above, these are dependent upon illumination, temper 
ture, and chemicals in the environment, which apparently control the 
electric charge carried by the colonies and the bodies within them. ^ ^ 
is much needed now is a more comprehensive study of these charges, 
in relation to the chemical and the physical content of the environmen 
as well as the character of the responses of the colonies. 
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occur on the anodal side. The ion movement in photoneutral colonies 
would result in increase in positive ions, and increase in potential and 
decrease in permeability on the cathodal side. On the anodal side there 
would be equivalent increase in negative ions and increase in potential 
and decrease in permeability. After the current is broken, the change 
in distribution of ions, and its effect, would be precisely opposite in all 
respects (Fig. 99). 

If the decrease in flagellar activity is due to local decrease in polariza- 
tion and increase in permeability, it accounts for the observed direction 
of movement of photopositive and photooegative colonies in a direct 
current And if the decrease in flagellar activity is correlated with rate 
of change in these characteristics, it also accounts for the fact that the 
decreased activity induced by making or breaking the current continues 
only a few seconds, for the change in polarization and permeability 
undoubtedly lasts but a few seconds 

How does the fact that strong currents cause decrease m the activity 
of the flagella simultaneously on all sides of the colonics, harmonize with 
this view^ 

It is well known that a galvanic current will produce C) tolysis if it is 
strong enough, and that cytolysis is associated with increase in perme- 
ability and decrease in polarization. It is therefore not difficult to see 
that such a current could cause decrease in polarization simultaneously 
on all sides 

It is probable, however, that the processes involved in galvanic stimula- 
tion, resulting m orientation, arc not the same in all organisms. For 
example, Ludloff (1895) and Statk'cwitsch (1903) found Hut m a 
galvanic current the fluid m thchodyof Paramecium is carried endosmoti- 
cally toward the surface, on which the stroke of the cilia re\’crscs, i c., 
in the specimens which swim forward toward the catfiode, there is, if 
the current is strong enough, contraction at the anode and expansion 
at the cathode end. In Volt ox precisely the opposite obtains. In the one, 
stimulation appears to be associated with increase, in the other, with de- 
crease in water content. In both, howcscr. as pointed out above, it ap- 
pears to be associated svith decrease in polarization. 

In general, it may be said that a galvanic current usually induces in 
the lower organisms chemical and physical changes winch differ at op- 
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the cytoplasm, and the latter, solation. Whether or not this obtains for 
other salts has not been ascertained. 

Strong alcohol produces a blister at the point of application, foUo’j.’ed 
by formation of pseudopods on the opposite surface. 

The effect of all these substances is correlated with the kind of chemi- 



Figure 119. The relation beOveen rate of locomotion, gel/sol ratio, ‘j" 

concentration in a balanced salt solution A, Ai, rate of locomotion and gey*® ” „ 
solutions containing salts in concentrations given in Table 2; B, B,, rate of oco 
and gel/sol ratio m salts in concentration five times as great as those 
Curve A, mean rates of movement of images of amoebae given in Table , , 
of the rates of movement of seventeen to twenty-four individuals for from ve 
minutes each iti each hydrogen-ion concentration; Ai and B,, mean ^ ' -p j,. 

culated from results obtained in measurements made on seventeen to 
viduals m each hydrogen-ion concentration as described above. (After Pi s an 
1933 ) 

cals, with their concentration in the medium surrounding the amoebae, 
and with the length of exposure to them. 

If these conclusions are valid, one would expect amoebae in a cu 
medium to aggregate in regions which are alkaline or which conai^ 

relatively little salt. Hopkins (1928) made some “tservations concern- 

ing the former. He put specimens into a drop of solution w i 
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Responses to Chemicals 

A. RHIZOPODS 

None of the rhi'zopods except Amoeba has been studied with refer- 
ence to motor responses to chemicals. Many of the observations made 
on Amoeba are so indefinite that further work under more carefully con- 
trolled conditions is highly desirable In this work the large form, 
Pelomyxa carolinensis, which can now be readily procured, would doubt- 
less be very favorable. 

Using a capillary pipette, Edwards (1^23) applied various chemicals 
locally to the surface of active specimens of A proteus. With a few of 
these chemicals he obtained fairly definite results, which lead to the 
following conclusions. 

If an alkali comes in contact with the side of an active amoeba, stream- 
ing stops and a local protuberance is formed at the point of contact. If 
the solution is weak, the protuberance develops into a normal pscudopod, 
which continues indefinitely toward the source of the solution. If it Is 
strong, the protuberance breaks at the tip and the central portion of the 
amoeba flows out, leaving nothing but a crumpled membrane. 

If an acid is applied, streaming stops and a similar protuberance is 
formed but it does not become large and docs not dc%’clop into a nor- 
mal pseudopod If the acid is weak, the streaming soon begins again 
and the protuberance gradually disappears If it is strong, the protuber- 
ance is very small and pseudopods form on the region opposite the point 
of application. 

If acid is applied after a rupture in the surface of an amoeba has b«n 
produced by local application of an alkali and after the central portion 
begins to flow out, the flow immediately stops and the amoeba soon 
proceeds normally These and other facts show that alkalies cause the 
cytoplasm of Amoeba to solatc and that strong adds cause it to gclatc; 
but what is involved in the formation of a protuberance by weak acid 
at the region of application is not clear. 

A strong solution of sodium chlor.de results in formation of pseudo- 
pods opposite tlie region of application; a «cak solution results only in 
the formation of a protuberance m the region to uhich it is applied. 
TIius Amoeba is negative to a solution of this salt if it is strong, and 
positive if it is veeak. Tins indicates that the former induces gelation of 
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movement. On the other hand, there are some very definite results con- 
cerning the relation between the rate of Jocomotion and the chemicals in 
the surrounding medium, especially hydrogen ions. 

Rate of locomotion and H-ion concentration. — Hopkins (1928) ob- 
served that A. pYOteui, in an ordinary hay culture fluid, is inactive if the 
fluid is neutral, but active if the fluid is either acid or alkaline, and that 
the rate of locomotion is maximum and nearly equal at about pH 6 5 



Figure 121 The relation between rate of locomotion, gel/sol ratio, hydrogen-ion con- 
centration, and calciuffl-ion concentration Curve O, mean rate of locomotion m 0 001 > , 
based on measurements on an average of 22 1 different specimens for 11 6 minutes ^ 
each hydrogen-ion concentration tested; curve •, mean rate of locomotion in 0 005 
based on an average of 18 7 different specimens for a total average of 96 6 minutes in 
each hydrogen-ion concentration tested; curve 3 , mean gel/sol ratio in 0 001 M. base 
on measurements on an average of 21-3 different specimens in each hydrogen-ion con- 
centration tested, curve O, mean gel/sol ratio in 0 005 M, based on measurements on 
a total average of l4 6 different specimens in each hydrogen-ion concentration tes e 
(After Pitts and Mast, 193-lb ) 


and pH 8 respectively. Mast and Prosser (1932) confirmed these results, 
Pitts and Mast (1933), in a much more thorough study on A. proteus, 
demonstrated that the inactivity at neutrality is correlated with the rela 
tion between the amount of sodium or potassium and calcium present, 
and that the relation between activity and the concentration of hydrogen 
ions vanes greatly with the kind, the concentration, and the proportion 
of salts m the surrounding medium. Some of the results obtained in t is 
study are presented in figures 119, 120, 121, and 122. These figures 
show the following: 
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pH 7,1 and then joined this drop with other drops which were respec- 
tively pH 6 and 8 He found that the amoebae at the border betv.’een 
the drops formed pseudopods which protruded toward the drop added, 
no matter whether it was alkaline or acid This indicates that amoebae in 



Figure 120 The relation between rate of locomotion. gelAol ratio, hydrogen ion con- 
centration, and sod.um-ion concentration Each of the cur>« representJ a sene* of ex- 
periments conducted at constant sodium-ion concentration Tlie four wild 
based on the measurement of the rate of locomotion of an average of 14 8 d.ffererit 
specimens for an average of 88 1 mmuies in each h)drogcn-ion concentration icsteif 
Tlie two broken cuncs are based on the measurement of the geV«l ratio m an average 
of 19 different individuals in each lijdrngcn nm conceotrativin tested (After Pitts and 
1951b ) 


a neutral solution tend to aggregate, cither in acid or alkaline regions. 
Tlic obsemtions made "cre, ho»cacr. not extensive enongli to war- 
rant any definite conclusions. Tlrcrc is. then, nothins definite known 
concerning tlie relation between differences in the chemical composition 
of the medium and aggregation in any of the rhizopods, and but little 
concerning the action of chemicals in relation to changes in direction of 
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Table 2: Rate of Locomotion of A. Proteus in Sodium and 
Caloum Salt Solution* 

Composition of the solution used to ascertain the effect of hydrogen-ion concentrabon 
on rate of locomotion and gel/so! ratio in a balanced salt solution. To obtain different 
hydrogen-ion concentrations, the acid and the alkaline components were mixed in dif- 
ferent proportions. 

Note that the concentration of Na, K, Ca, and Mg remains constant, no matter what 
the proportion of the two components is. 

In the second senes of experiments the concentration of all the salts was increased 
five times (after Pitts and Mast, 1933). 


Acid Component 

j AlffaUne Component 

1 Moldr Rfltio 

NaHjPO« 

o cxjiyoN 

NaOH 

0 ooiyoN 

Na 

6o 

KHiPOi 

0 oooioN 

KOH 

o oooioN 

K 

4 

CaHiCPOi), 

0 oootoN 

Ca(OH)i 

0 oooioN 

Ca 


KfgCI, 

o oooorN j 

MgCIt 

0 oooajN j 

Mg 

1 


* After Pitts and Mast, 19J3, by permission of the Journal of Ctllular ani Comparatht Phj^hhxj. 
Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology. 


Michanks of response . — Concerning the action of chemicals produc- 
ing these responses on Amoeba, Pitts and Mast make the following state- 
ments: 

It is obvious that a substance in the environment may influence processes 
which occur in a cell cither by entering the cell and acting directly on 
substances in the cell, or by acting on the surface of the cell in such a way 
as to retard or facilitate the passage into or out of the cell of other sub- 
stances which, owing to their presence or absence, induce alterations m 
internal processes. . . . 

It may be assumed, then, either (1) that the gel/sol ratio depends upon 
the entrance of salts into the cell and reaction between these and internal 
substances, and that the rate of entrance of salts varies with the hydrogen 
ion concentration; or (2) that the gel/sol ratio varies with the rate of en- 
trance of hydrogen and hydroxyl ions into the cells and reaction between 
these and internal substances, and that the rate of entrance of these ions 
varies with the concentration of the salts and the hydrogen ions; or (3) t 
the gel/sol ratio depends upon the exit of substances from the cell, es-' 
water, and that this depends upon the hydrogen ion concentration, and t e 
Salt concentration and the kinds of salts present. Let us now attempt o 
ascertain if the processes in question ace in accord with any of these groups 
of assumptions. ... . . 

If they are in accord with the first of these assumptions, the Yj°_ 
ratio must vary directly or indirectly with the amount of salt that enters 
cell and this must vary directly or indirectly with the hydrogen ion con 
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In a balanced salt solution the activity is minimum at neutrality and 
maximum on either side; but the activity at any given hydrogen-ion 
concentration varies with the salt concentration (Fig. 119). In sodium 
or calcium salt solutions (Table 2) the maximum rate of locomotion 
is nearly as high as in a balanced salt solution. Furthermore, the rate at 



Figure 122 The effect of adding calcium m different concentrations lo 0 005 N sodium 
solutions, On the relation between hydrogen ion concentration, rale of locomotion, and 
ttel/sol utio The solid curse for the solutions comammR calcium 0 001 M is based 
on measurements of the rate of locomotion, on an aserage of M 75 different sj’ecimeos 
for a total average of 89 9 minutes, that for calcium 0 0005 M. on an ANcrage of 18 6 
different specimens for a total a>ctage of 95 minutes, and that for calcium 0 001 hf, on 
an average of 20 5 different specimens for a total average of 10|6 minutes in each 
hydrogen-ion concentration tested The broVen curve for ihe solution containing cal- 
cium 0 001 M IS based on measurement of the gel/sol ratio, on an averace of 19 8 
different specimens, that for calcium 0 0005 M, on an average of 17 9 different speci- 
mens; and that for calcium 0 0001 M, on an average of twenty different specimens m 
each h)drogen ion concentration tested (After Pitis and Mast. 195 !'• ) 


any given hydrogcn-ion concentration vanes with the salt concentration, 
although the relation between the rate and the hydrogcn-ion concen- 
tration in the one differs greatly from that m the other, and there is no 
indication of inactivity at neutrality in cither (Figs. 130, 121). If cal- 
cium salt is added to a solution of sodium salt, the activity decreases 
greatly at neutrality (Fig 122) Tlic ratio bctv.ccn the amount of pUs- 
magcl an<l the amount of plasmasol in Amorba varies with the hydro- 
gen-ion concentration; but the rate of locomotion is not specifically cor- 
related with this ratio. 
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above, even less explicable than are those in reference to the gel/sol ratio 
The outstanding difficulty here concerns the remarkable decrease in rate 
of locomotion as neutrality is approached either from the acid or from 
the alkaline side. The results presented show that this decrease occurs in 
balanced solutions; that is that it is specifically correlated with the Na/Ca 
ratio; that the higher this ratio within the limits of the concentrations 
tested, the greater the decrease; and that it does not occur in solutions con- 
taining only one salt . . . 

The results show that if calcium is added to a solution containing only 
sodium salts, the rate of locomotion in the alkaline range increases greatly, 
with but little change in the acid range and in the region of neutralitj'; and 
that if sodium is added to solutions containing calcium salts, the rate de- 
creases greatly in the region of neutrality, with but little change else- 
where. . . . 

The questions now arise as to why addition of calcium to solutions con- 
taining only sodium salts causes great increase in rate of locomotion in the 
alkaline range, and why addition of sodium to solutions containing only 
calcium salts causes great decrease in the rate in the region of neutrality. 

Similar questions have arisen m reference to the bimodal curves obtained 
by a number of other investigators in plotting the rate of various physiological 
processes against hydrogen ion concentration, e.g., by Robbins (1926) and 
Farr (1928) in various processes in plants; by Ephrussi and NeukonOT 
(1927) in the resistance to heal m the eggs of a sea urchin; by Hopkins 
(1928) in the rate of locomotion in Amoeba; by Mast (1928) in the rate of 
assumption of stellate forms in Amoeba; by Eisenberg-Hamburg (1929) m 
the rate of increase in water content in infusoria; by Gialkley (1929) m 
water content and gel/sol ratio in Amoeba; and (1930a, 1930b) therma 
death rate in Parameemm, by Chase and Glaser (1930) in rate of locomo- 
tion m Paramecium ; and by Mast and Prosser (1932) in rate of locomotion 
in Amoeba . . 

Only a few of these investigators attempted to elucidate the phenomenon. 
Mast and Prosser (1932), as previously stated, concluded that it is cor 
related with salt concentration. We have already considered this view. 
Robbins (1926) contends that the hydrogen ion concentration, at ^ 

median minimum in the plant processes studied occurs, coincides wit ^ 
isoelectric point of the principal proteins in the plant. Farr (1928) mam 
tains, however, that this view is not tenable. He found in observations on 
the relation between hydrogen ion concentration and rate of growth m roo 
hairs of collards that the hydrogen ion concentration at which 
minimum occurs varies greatly with salt concentration and he condu es 
it therefore cannot be specifically airrelated with the isoelectric pom 
any given protein in the organism. ... _ ^ 

In reference to Amoeba, the constancy of a median minimum ra e 
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centration If it varies indirectly with the amount of salt that enters and 
this varies either directly or indirectly with the hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion practically none of the results obtamed are m accord with the assump- 
tions. If it varies directly with the amount of salt that enters and this varies 
directly with the hydrogen ion concentration the results obtained with 
balanced salt solutions and some others are m full accord with the assump- 
tions; but the assumption that the entrance of salts varies directly with 
hydrogen ion concentration is not in harmony with the results obtained by 
practically all who have investigated this problem Moreover, the assump- 
tions do not account for the independence or inverse variation between hydro- 
gen ion concentration and gel/sol ratio in calcium solutions . . 

If they are in accord with the second of the three assumptions made above, 
the gel/sol ratio must depend upon the hydrogen ion concentration with- 
in the cell and this must vary with the concentration of the salts and the 
hydrogen ions in the surrounding medium If it vanes indirectly with the 
hydrogen ion concentration of the surrounding medium and directly or 
indirectly with the salt concentration, few if any of the results obtained 
are in accord with the assumptions If it vanes directly with the hydrogen 
ion concentration and the salt concentration of the surrounding medium, 
the results obtained with balanced salt solutions and some others are in ac 
cord with the assumptions, but those obtamed with calcium solutions are 
not. There is, moreover, no evidence which indicates that the hydrogen ion 
concentration within Amoeba vanes appreciably with variation in the h)dro- 
gen ion and the salt concentrations of the surrounding medium (Chambers, 
1928). , 

In accord with the third group of assumptions, the gel/sol ratio must var)' 
with the rate of exit of substances from the cell, and tins must vary di- 
rectly or indirectly with the salt and the hydrogen ion concentration, and it 
must also vary with the kind of salts present m the environment Without 
entering upon a detailed analysis of the correlation between these assump- 
tions and the results under consideration, it is CMdent that, no matter what 
combination is selected, there arc betsveen them and the results inconsist- 
encies of the same nature as those presented above . . 

It is consequently obvious that the results m hand cannot be consbtenlly 
explained by any one of the three groups of assumptions made, and that 
there must be a fairly complicated interaction between the various factors 
insoUed. If this is true, the statement, without qualification, that any gisen 
factor facilitates gelation or solation is obsiously so incomplete that it is 
w-ithout value. This conclusion is in full harmony with that reached by 
Mast and Prosser (1932). . • • , , , , • , r 

In reference to the relations between rate of locomotion and kind of 
salts, salt concentration and h)drogen ion concentration, the results ob- 
tained arc. on the basis of any one of the groups of assumptions considered 
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OUphant (1938) made a much more extensive and thoroughly con- 
trolled study of the effect of monovalent and bivalent cation salts on 
ciliary reversal in Paramecium. 

The results obtained support the contentions of Mast and Nadler 
(1926) that the monovalent salts induce reversal, whereas bivalent ca- 
tion salts do not, and that the duration of the reversed action varies 
with the kind and the concentration of the salts; but they do not support 
their contentions as to the nature of this variation. The results show that 
the effect of the salts is due primarily to the action of the cations, and 
that the anions have little, if any, effect. They show that the order of 
effectiveness of the cations is K>Li>Na>NH4, and that the duration 
of their effect varies inversely with the temperature, 

Oliphant (1938) cites work which indicates that in Paramecium, 
Amoeba, Actwosphaenum, Spirogyra, root hair of Trtanea, and eggs of 
Arbacia, monovalent cations induce increase, and that bivalent cations 
decrease the viscosity of the cytoplasm (Spek, 1921; Heilbrunn, 1923, 
1931, Cholodnyj, 1923; Weber, 1924). He concludes that this indicates 
that reversal in ciliary action is correlated with increase in viscosity of 
the cytoplasm, and contends that this conclusion is supported by the fact 
that "reversal in response to temperature occurs only at temperatures 
almost immediately lethal,” i.e., at temperatures which cause marked 
increase in viscosity. He holds that the action of the cilia is controlled 
by the neuromotor apparatus and that increase in viscosity produces im- 
pulses in this structure which cause reversal in ciliary action, but he thinks 
that changes in electric potential, in permeability, in the consistency of 
the surface layer, or in the chemical composition of the receptors or 
other structures in the organism may be involved. 

It is obvious from the above discussion that there is still much to 
be learned concerning the processes involved in the responses of the 
ciliates to chemicals, 
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locomotion at pH 7.0 in various solutions indicates some fixity of mechanism 
determining this median minimum This mechanism might be correlated 
with the behavior of the membrane in the neighborhood of an ampholyte 
isoelectric point near neutrality in accord with the view of Robbins (lp26). 
But arguing against such an isoelectric point are the pertinent facts that, 
(1) the median minimum is lacking in solutions of single salts, though 
locomotion in the dilute solutions occurs at hydrogen ion concentrations in 
which it is usually found, (2) the difference between the maximum and 
the median minimum rate of locomotion depends on the sodium/calcium 
ratio and only slightly if at all on the total salt concentration, (3) the 
cations have marked effect on the rate of locomotion on the acid side of 
the neutral point as well as on the alkaline side, (4) the anions (so far 
as chloride and phosphate are concerned) have little effect down as far 
in the acid range as the observations were made . 

We are at present unable to suggest a satisfactory explanation for this 
median minimum. Whatever the cause of it may be, the relation between 
the rate of locomotion in Amoeba and the factors in its environment is doubt- 
less fairly complex, for it is probable that these factors influence locomotion 
in It by their action on the surface, affecting adhesneness and other prop- 
erties of the surface, as well as by their action on permeability of the sur- 
face membrane (Mast, 1926a). 

B. MARINE AMOEBAE 

Pantin (1923-31) made observations on the relation between the rale 
of IcKomotion in a marine amoeba and various chemicals. He found that 
as the hydrogen-ion concentration increases, the rate increases rapidly 
from zero at pH 10 to a maximum at about pH 8, and then decreases 
rapidly to zero at pH 5.5. He obsers-ed no indication of decrease in 
activity at neutrality. He maintains that the rate is closely correlated with 
the relative concentration of sodium, potassium, magnesium, and cal- 
cium salts, that more than one of these salts is necessary for locomotion, 
and that calcium is required in all combinations He maintains that cal- 
cium functions primarily in the contractile mechanism, and the others in 
the regulation of permeability. TIic evidence presented m support of 
these conclusions is, however, not unequivocal. 

Oxygen is necessary for locomotion in Amoeba (Hulpicu, 1930; Pan- 
tin, 1930) but only in very' low concentrations. Pantin maintains that 
none is immediately necessary, and that it functions in recovery some- 
what as it docs in the contraction of muscles Tins, howeser, has not been 
demonstrated. 
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CHAPTER VI 


RESPIRATORY METABOLISM 


Thcodorc Louis Jaun 


Studies of the respiration of the Protozoa have, for the most part, 
been fragmentary, and our information on the subject resembles an aC' 
cumulation of a number of more or less isolated data, rather than a 


unified body of knowledge. Tills situation is due to a variety of causes, 
chief among which is probably the fact tint most studies of respiration 
have been made by physiologists who chose, among the members of the 
animal kingdom, the organisms which seemed to be the most suitable 
for a particular type of experiment. From this viewpoint the study of 
protozoan respiration has sutTcred a severe handicap, in that a consider- 
able mass of protozoan protoplasm, free from bacteria and other organ- 
isms, has not always been easy to obtain, and in that our methods for 
measuring very small rates of respiratory exchange have not been neatly 
as accurate or as convenient as we might desire. Howe^•e^, with gradual 
technical advances, it seems probable that in the near future we shall see 
the development of an organized account of protozoan respiration, and 
it also appears probable that this development will take place among 
investigators who are primarily interested in the Protozoa. Therefore, 
it seems advisable to combine a review of data on protozoan respiration 
with a discussion of the general problems of respiratory metabolism m 
other biological materials, and to outline for the student not thoroug y 
trained in the lore of respirometry some of the purposes, methods, an 


possible interpretations of such a study. . 

Among the Protozoa, the intake of oxygen does not require comp t 
cated respiratory mechanisms. Apparently diffusion, high rale of water 
exchange, and protoplasmic movements (cyclosis, amoeboid streaming, 
and "metabolic” movements) are sufficient to maintain a suitable eve^ 
of O2 tension in the protoplasm and to prevent the accumulation o tox^^ 
amounts of COj. The mechanisms which are responsible for protop 
movements and the high rate of water exchange are more properly trea e 
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which this energy is derived, and the mcclianism by which it is obtained 
from the substrate. In addition to these factors, there is a possibility of 
a direct relationship between certain metabolic processes and the patho- 
genicity of parasitic forms. 

Methods of Measuring Alrodic Respiration 
Methods that have been or might be used for measurement of aerobic 
protozoan respiration fall naturally into two groups — those appliable 


Table 3: Sensitivity of Respirometers 


Tjpe of Ret[>\TometeT 

Nearest Unit to 
Which Meniscus 
Can Be Reod* 

Appreximare Sensirinty 
jrt Terms cf Scale 
Dmsions 

Standard Warburg 
(Warburg. 19J6) 

0 a mm. 

1 mm.-i omm'Oi 

Microscmidiffercntial 
(Dury6c, 1936) 

o-j mm 

I mm.*o.j mm*Oj 

Microdiferentul 
(Fenn, 1918) 

Q.i mm 

j mm." 0.3 mo*Oj 

Micrcxliiferendal 
(Described m text) 

,, imm 

j mm-o.smm'Oj 

Straight capilbry tubes 
(Howland and Bernstein, 1951) 

Q 01 mm 

0 01 mm “0 001 mm*Oi 

Straight capillary tubes in closed air 
cKambcr 

(Gerard and Hartline, 1934) 

006 mm 

Q 

0 006 mm “ 0.0013 mm* Oj 

Microdiffercntial 
(Schmitt, 1933) 

^ micron 

I micron=o oooy mm* Os 

Cartesian diver 

(Needham and Boell, 1938) 

0.”” 

1 mm =0.001 mm * Os 


b? the 


to concentrated suspensions of organisms, and those applicable to a ew 

or to single cells. For concentrated suspensions, titration, gas 

and standard manometer methods have been used; and for stu les o 
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under the subjects of movement, permeability, and excretion. Therefore 
the problem of respiratory metabolism of a protozoan organism, at least 
for the present discussion, is easily resolved into a problem comparable 
to that of cellular respiration in the Metazoa, 

Purposes of Studying Respiration 

One of the first questions to be considered is. "What can be learned 
by studying respiration?” The measurement of gaseous exchange is not 
an end in itself, but it is a tool which, when used singly or m combina- 
tion with other tools, may help us to obtain answers to the following 
types of questions. 

1. What is the rate of energy expenditure of the organism’ How does 
the metabolic rate (basal and otherwise) of one species compare with 
that of another? How does it change during stars-ation? Or conjugation? 
Is this rate dependent upon the O, or CO^ tension of the environment’ 
How is it affected by narcotics’ How does it vary with temperature? Or 
with other chemical and physical factors of the normal environment? 

2. What is the source of this encrg)-? Is it obtained by oxidation of 
fats, carbohydrates, or proteins’ Or by anaerobic oxido-rcductions’ Can 
this source be shifted by changing the chemical or physical environment 
of the organism? What are the intermediate products formed during 
oxidation of the substrate’ Is oxidation of the substrate complete (i.e., 
to CO, and HjO), or may these intermediate products be excreted by 
the cell? 

3. What is the mechanism by which cncrg>- is obtained from the sub- 
states’ Is this brought about through the intcrmcdiar>' action of dcliydro- 
genasc, cytodirome, and Warburg’s respirator)' enzj me’ Or is it brought 
about through dehydrogenase and reversible oxidation-reduction systems, 
sucli as yellow pigment or pyocyaninc’ Or by glutathione? Can these 
substances be replaced by artificial oxidation-reduction systems’ Can a 
shift in this mechanism of respiration be induced by changing the avail- 
able substrate? How is this mechanism related to tlic degree of anacrohio- 
sts which the organisms can endure? Is the organism capable of s)nthc5i2- 
ing the respirator)- enzymes from simple substances, or must thc)- be 
obtained from complex outside sources, ic., from sitamms? 

Measurements of tlic rc-spiralor)- metabolism of an organism may be 
used as indices of thc rate at which it uses energy, thc substrate from 
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The above titration methods are applicable only to quite large num- 
bers of organisms. It seems possible that these methods could be im- 
proved by the use of accurately controllable microburettes, smaller vol- 
umes of liquid, and so forth, but it is doubtful whether they could 
be made as accurate and reliable as some of the manometric procedures 
discussed below. Also, respiratory quotients are not easily obtained by 
titration methods. 

2. GAS ANALYSIS 

Soule (1925), Amberson (1928), and Root (1930) have applied the 
standard Haldane-Henderson methods of gas analysis to respiration of 
the Protozoa. These methods are adequate for use with rather con- 
centrated suspensions and pressures, and possess certain definite ad- 
vantages when Oa or especially CO* tension is being varied experimen- 
tally and would have to be determined separately if manometric methods 
were used. Whenever gases other than COj are evolved by an organism, 
gas analysis seems to be the only satisfactory method of measurement. 
The details of gas analysis methods are discussed by Peters and van 
Slyke (1932), Soule (1925), for studies of the metabolism of Leijh- 
mania tropica and Trypanosoma lewisi, used gas analysis, supplemented 
by readings of an insensitive manometer, the purpose of whidi was 
principally to indicate when gas exchange was taking place (method 
described in detail by Novy, Roehm, and Soule, 1925). 

3. STANDARD MANOMETRIC METHODS 

The principle of the manometric method is somewhat as follows, 
the organisms, in a suitable immersion medium, are placed in a 
flask large enough so that a considerable air space is present. The Has 
IS connected to a capillary manometer tube partially filled with a ' 
Alkali may be present in a separate small container inside of the as ■ 
If so, then COa is absorbed, and the amount of Oj consumed may ^ 
measured by means of the movement of fluid in the manometer tu 
as changes in volume (Haldane, Thunberg, Winterstein, Duryee, 
Dixon types), or in pressure at a given volume (Warburg), or as 
resultant of simultaneous changes in both (Barcroft 
Manometric methods, although very simple in outline, are fiH^ 
pitfalls for the inexperienced investigator, and a careful reading o 
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single protozoan cells, micromanometric methods have been devised 
(I^lmus, 1927; Howland and Bernstein, 1931). More recently, still 
better micromanometric methods have come into existence, but these have 
not yet been applied to the respiration of protozoa. Table 3 gives the 
sensitivity of various types of manometers, some of which have not yet 
been used to measure the respiration of Protozoa, It should be remem- 
bered that whenever a respirometer is made more sensitive to changes 
in gas volume produced by organisms, it simultaneously becomes more 
sensitive to slight changes produced by the environment (thermal and 
barometric effects) and to inaccuracies arising from imperfect design 
and construction (ground-glass connections and stopcocks, surface phe- 
nomena at the meniscus of manometer 0uid, inaccuracies of capillary bore 
and so forth) Therefore, stability of the apparatus, on which final ac- 
curacy must depend, becomes more and more difficult to obtain. For that 
reason the most sensitive types should be reserved solely for those prob- 
lems in which concentrated suspensions are undesirable or unobtainable. 
By comparison of Tables 3 and 4, it should be possible to determine ap- 
proximately the type of respirometer necessary for any one of a variety 
of problems. 

l.TITRATION MtTHODS 

a. Dissolved Oj determinations For any aquatic animal it is possible 
to measure O, consumption by placing the organisms in a dosed chamber 
filled with water of known O, content and by measuring the amount of 
0, left after a definite period of time. For this purpose a modified Win- 
kler titration method is usually used {Standard Methods of K'a/er Analy- 
tic, 1936), Special precautions arc necessar)- whenever the animals can- 
not be removed from the solution, or if iron is present. Tliis method has 
been used by Lund (1918a, 1918b, 1918c) and Lcichscnring (1925) 
on Paramecium and Colpoda. 

b. Measurement of CO, production Production of CO, may be 
measured by placing the organisms in a small amount of solution in a 
small open container. Tliis is placed inside of a larger closed container 
in vhich an alkali, preferably Da(OH),. is present. Tlic CO, gisen off 
bj' the organisms is absorbed by the alkali, sshich can then be titrated 
"ith acid in the presence of an indicator. Tliis method was recom- 
mended by Lund (19I8d) for use with Paramecium. 
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KOH. Gerard and Hartline (1934) have improved the method by 
enclosing the tubes in an air tight chamber to eliminate barometric dis- 
turbances, and by using a screw micrometer to increase accuracy of 
reading. 


5. CARTESIAN DIVER ULTRAMICROMANOMETER (NEEDHAM AND BOELL, 
1938) 

This is an application of the principle of the Cartesian diver for use 
as a constant-volume manometer. The "diver” chambers are constructed 
from capillary tubing and consist of a bulb partially Elled with gas, 
an open capillary neck, and a solid glass tail to ensure that the diver 
floats upright. The diver is placed in a closed chamber partially filled 
with a strong salt solution, the spedfic gravity of which is such that the 
diver maintains a position below the surface of the salt solution, and 
that a small amount of this solution enters the neck. If the amount of 
gas in the diver is changed by a reaction, more salt solution will be 
drawn in or forced out of the neck, the specific gravity of the diver 
will change, and the level of flotation will also change. By changing 
the pressure on the salt solution, the diver may be brought back to any 
given level. Therefore, the diver may serve as a constant-volume ma- 
nometer, and changes in the amount of gas in the chamber may be calcu- 
lated from the changes in the external pressure which are necessary to 
maintain the diver at a definite level. ITiis application of the Cartesian 
diver was suggested by Linderstrom-Lang (1937), and has been used 
for parts of amphibian embryos by Needham and Boell (1938), who 
describe the use of this instrument for measurement of Oj consumption, 
anaerobic glycosis, and respiratory quotient. From Table 3 it may be 
noted that this instrument when read only to 0.2 mm. has a sensitivity 
as great as those which employ special reading devices, and that it 
therefore has the possibility of being made more sensitive. 


Aerobic Respiration 
1. the normal rate OF RESPIRATION 
One fundamental essential in measuring the respiration of any bio 
logical material is that other material, also capable of respiratory ac 
tivity, be absent or very well controlled. This means that bacteria ^ 
absent, or at least must contribute only a negligible amount to ^ 
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excellent treatise of Dixon (1934) is recommended. In this publication 
the theory and the more common forms of the apparatus are described 
in detail. 

The Barcroft differential type can be made sufBciently small and 
sensitive for the study of respiration of Protozoa, when moderately con- 
centrated mass cultures are available A manometer designed by Dr. 
T. C. Evans (modified from that of Bodine and Orr, 1925), which 
has been in use in this laboratory for some time, seems to be cjuite 
suitable. It resembles the standard Barcroft (Dixon, 1934, p. 37) ex- 
cept that the two stopcocks are replaced by one double stopcock, which 
insures the simultaneous opening and closing of both flasks Tlie cups 
may be relatively small (about 5 cc.), and the U-shaped portion of 
the capillary (0.3 mm. bore) is placed at an angle of about twenty 
degrees from the horizontal. This design combines a high degree of 
sensitivity with ruggedness and dependability' TheDuryce (1936) modi- 
fication of the Thunberg-Winterstein prinaplc and the Penn (1928) 
form of microdifferential respirometer also seem to have a sensitivity 
adequate for moderately concentrated suspensions Schmitt (1933) has 
devised an extremely sensitive form of microdifferential manometer, in 
which the gain in sensitivity and accuracy is due chiefly to an elaborate 
reading device and a system of temperature control which is stated to 
make meniscus movements of as little as one micron both detectable and 
significant. 

4. CAPILLARY MANOMETER 

The use of capillary tubes for measuring respiration of single protozoan 
cells was introduced by Kalmus (1927. I928i). 11115 method was 
improved by Howland and Bernstein ( 1951 ) . w ho by means of a micro- 
injection device drew’ small amounts of oil, air, KOH solution, and 
water containing an animal into small capillar)' tubes, so that the)' were 
finally arranged in the following order: oil, KOH, air, animal In water, 
oil. As the animal consumed O,. the distance between the oil-watcr and 
the oil-KOH interfaces decreased. TIiis change was measured micro- 
scopically by means of an ocular micrometer and a calibrated mechanical 
stage. By using control tubes made in a similar manner but without an 
animal, it was possible to correct for slight mosements due to tlicrmo- 
barometric clianges and to osmotic differences l>etwccn tlie water and 
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form of carbohydrate reserves, either dry or wet weight would be a poor 
index of the amount of respiring protoplasm. If one wishes to compare 
the rate per unit of protoplasm, the best index is probably the nitrogen 
content, because protein and other nitrogen-containing compounds are 
not ordinarily stored as reserve food. However, in the case of Protozoa 
which secrete nitrogen-containing tests, this criterion might also be 
very poor. Therefore any comparison of the absolute rate of different 
species, even after all differences in technique, immersion fluid, and 
physiological condition of the animal have been overcome, must usually 
be made with reservations, or at least with an adequate understanding of 
the limitations involved. Some authors have chosen to calculate 0, 
consumption in terms of cubic millimeters of organisms, but the errors in- 
herent in the methods of packing the animals for measurement (usually 
centrifuging) or in calculating volume from linear dimensions are too 
great to allow close comparison of data for different types of organisms. 
However, for an extended series of experiments on the same or very 
similar organisms, the use of dry weight (A. Lwoff, 1933) or of volume 
measurements (Elliott, 1939) seems to be entirely satisfactory. 

If concentrated suspensions of organisms are used, the rate of shaking 
should be carefully controlled. The importance of this factor is demon- 
strated by the data of Hall (1938). If ammonia is produced by an 
organism, it is necessary to maintain acid within the respiring chamber 
in order to obtain true values of Oz consumption. This very important 


procedure is discussed by Specht (1935). 

Another question which arises in expressing results in absolute form 
is that of measuring basal metabolism, i.e., the metabolism of rest. In a 
mammal, for instance, there are certain well-defined limitations of condi 
tions under which Oj consumption may be termed a measurement o 
basal metabolism. In a protozoan it is more difficult, if at all possible, 
to apply these criteria, and in all known measurements we have a sum 
of the total metabolic processes, i.e., of those to which we refer as basal, 
those due to movement of the organism, and, if the medium is nutrient, 
those due to the manufacture of reserve food material and to growt • 
The energy expended for each of these purposes will probably vai} 
with the species, the physiological state, and the environmental con i 
tions. 

If the metabolic substrates of an organism undergo complete oxi a 
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measured respiration. Various workers have tried removing bacteria 
by washing and filtering, or have corrected the figures for Oj consump- 
tion by running controls of bacteria without Protozoa. Data obtained 
by these methods are extremely difficult for a reviewer to evaluate 
critically, and usually one may either accept them at face value until 
they can be checked with bacteria*free cultures or ignore them entirely. 
In the present discussion the tendency has been to accept all data in 
which the magnitude of the error is not obviously large, and to point 
out possible difficulties involved. In view of the fact that some bacteria 
have a respiratory rate per gram many times that of other types of cells 
(the rate for Azotobacter is stated by Burk [1937] to be equivalent to 
that of a 200-pound man consuming one ton of glucose per hour), the 
present viewpoint may be considered far from conser\'ative In some 
cases (e.g., the papers on q’anide insensitivity* of Paraniee/um) the data 
on Protozoa seem quite adequate to prove the principal conclusions of 
the author, but are not accurate enough to afford detailed comparisons 
of respiratory rate. In such cases only the main points (eg , insensitivity 
to cyanide) are given serious consideration In only a few cases have 
investigators used bacteria-free cultures for measurement of respiration 
(cf. Table 4). 

For comparative purposes in work with metazoan tissues, it is custom* 
ar)* to express oxy’gen consumption in cubic millimeters (at normal tem- 
perature and pressure denoted as N T P ) per hour per milligram of dty 
weight of the tissue (symbolized by Qo»)- lu d’C protozoan literature, 
where the rate of O, consumption Is expressed m absolute units, this unit 
is sometimes the Qoi but is more usually mm* per hour per organism, 
principally because the counting of organisms is simpler than measuring 
dty* weight. Some authors use the symbol Qo* for O, consumption per 
1,000,000 or per 100,000,000 organisms (c.g , von Fenyvessy and 
Reiner, 1928; Hall, 1938), but it seems preferable to a\OKl confusion 
by retaining this symbol for its original meaning and using a new symtol 
for consumption per 1,000,000 organisms, perhaps Qo, as used m Table 
4. Houever, since not dry weight, nor wet w eight, nornum ro or 
ganisms affords the possibility of comparing the oxygen consumption per 
unit of respiring protoplasm, these discrepancies arc not as important as 
one might at first suppose In the case of flagellates mch as Aiuiu and 
CkihmoTidS, in which a high percentage of the wciglit may lie in the 
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above 25° C. With these same materials in COj-free alkaline media 
below 25° C., Og consumption was independent of Oj tension. The 
effect of O 2 tension apparently varied with pH, CO 2 tension, salt con* 


Table 4 : Measurements of Protozoan Respiration 



Mm’Oiper 

Mm* Oi 
per Hour 
per mg Dry 
Weight 





Hour per 





Million 

perature, 
C. . 

teru' 

free 

Investigator 


Q»r 

0 *. 

i ' 



Paramectum caudatum 

lao (COr) 


ii” 

No 

Barratt (1905) 




21“ 

No 

Lund (19x80) 


a, 2^0 



No 

Zweibaum (1921) 





No 

Nccheles (192^ 


5,600 


22® 

No 

Kalmus (1928b) 


500 


21.2® 

No 

Holland and Bern- 





stem (1931) 






Mast, Pace, andNfast 

nucUatum 




No 






(1936) 

Colpxtmm campylum 

200 


24.0® 

No 

Pitts (1933) 





Yes 

Hall (1938) 

Col^tdium colpoda 

200 


17 0® 

No 

■ W 8 chendorff(i 9 ») 




No 

Peters (1929) 

Colpoda $p 

6o»-I,200 


19 7® 

No 

Adolpb (1939) 

Glaucoma pmformis 



22.0® 

Yes 

M. Lwoff(i934) 

BUpharuma undulans 


(0 5 )‘ 

20 8* 

No 

Emerson (1939) 

SpiTOstomum dmbiguum 

3.590 

25 0® 

No 

Specht (1935) 

A Lwoff (1933) 

A Lwoff 0933) 

A Lwoff (1933) , 

Scrigomortiis oncopciti 


61 

28 0® 

Yes 

Slrigomonor fasctculata ' 

0 4 

55 

28.0" 

Yes 

Leptomotjar ctenocepfialus 

0 J 

40 

28 0® 

Yes 

Trypanosoma equtperdum 

0.05 


37 0® 

Yes 

Reiner (1928) 

Cfijlomonai paramectum 

17-26 


25.0® 

Yes 

Mast, Pace, and Mast 

(1936, 1937) 

AsWria 8p ' 




Yes 

Jay (1938) 

Actinospfmerium eicfthornn' 

2,050 

1,100 


20.0® 

Yes 

No 

Jay (1938) 

Howland and Bern- 
stein (193O 

Amoeba protcus 


(0.2)* 

20.0® 

No 

Emerson (1929) 


• Not Qos but mm* O* per hour per mm*. 

tent, and temperature. Since O; consumption of the yellow pigment 0 ^ 
respiration (see below) varies with O 2 tension, it would not e 
prising to find a similar relationship in organisms with this mK 
However, this is not always the case (Schlayer, 1936). Clari cation 
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tion, •we are able, by means of measurements of O, consumption, to 
determine directly the amount of energy available to the organism. If 
oxidation is incomplete, a further knowledge of the oxidation products 
IS necessary. It is usually assumed, unless we have knowledge to the 
contrary, that oxidation is complete m the aerobic Metazoa (cf. intes- 
tinal nematodes, von Brand and Jahn, 1940). Among the bacteria and 
also among the Protozoa this is not always true, es'en in the presence of 
normal O 2 tension. However, since carbohydrate cleavage and intra- 
molecular oxidation, even in the presence of O*. may be considered an 
anaerobic process, that question will be discussed under anaerobiosis. 

From studies on the heat of combustion, we know that complete 
oxidation of glucose yields 677,000 calorics per gram molecule, or about 
3,700 calories per gram. Complete combustion of protein yields 5,700 
calories per gram, and fats yield 8,000-9,000 calories per gram. There- 
fore, if we know the substrate being oxidized and the rate at which O, 
is consumed, we can alculalc the energy made available by oxidation. 
According to the equation 

QH „04 4 - 6 O, -> 6 CO, + 6 H,0 + 677,000 cal. 
one gram molecule of glucose requires six gram molecules of O,. The 
volume of O, consumed (at N.T.P.) is 6 X 22.4 liters, or 134.4 liters. 
The ratio of O, consumed to calorics released is 134 liters/677,000 
calorics, or about one caloric for each 200 mm* of O, consumed. Similar 
calculations may be made for fats and proteins. 

Tabic 4 contains most of the known data for respirator)’ rates for 
the Protozoa which can be expressed in absolute terms — either as mm* 
O, per organism per hour, or mm* O, per gram dr)' or wet weight per 
hour. Similar tables arc given by von Brand (1935) and Hall (1938). 

2. THE EFFECT OF O, TENSION' ON O, CONSUMPTION 

For many t) pcs of biological material it has been quite w ell established 
that, under usual experimental conditions, O, consumption is inde- 
pendent of O, tension, within sciy w-idc limits (exceptions cited by 
Tang, 1933 , McCoy, 1935). Recently, however, Kempner (1936, 1937) 
demonstrated that this is not true for scs-cral .species of bacteria, for 
human Icuccmic leucoqtes, for red blood cells of man, fowl, and alli- 
gator, and for pine needles if CO, is present or if tlic temperature is 
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where D is the diffusion coefficient of O2, c is the O2 tension at the 
surface, and A is its rate of O, consumption. In the case of a cylinder 
(e.g., Spiroslomum) the factor 5 should be 4. For Colpoda, Adolph 
(1929) calculated the value of "a” to be 148 p at atmospheric Oj 
tension, and 72 p at 40 mm. Hg partial pressure of Oj. In large ciliates 
this factor might be important at low Oj tensions, even with a rather 
low rate of O2 consumption. 

3. EFFECT OF CO* TENSION ON O, CONSUMPTION 

Root (1930) showed that when COj tension was raised from 1 mm. 
Hg to 15*20 mm. Hg, the respiration of Paramecium increased slightly 
(less than 15 percent), and it w'as believed that this increase might be 
caused by increased activity of the organisms. As the CO, tension was 
increased above 60 mm. Hg, O, consumption decreased continuously 
to about 40*60 percent of the control when CO, tension reached 220* 
360 mm, Hg. Similar experiments on fertilized Arbacta eggs did not 
show increase at low concentrations, and all CO, tensions greater than 
30 mm. Hg produced a decrease to less than 40 percent of normal. 
Paramecium apparently was much more resistant to increase of CO, 
tension than Arbacta. For both Paramecium and Arbacta only slight 
effects were obtained with HCl, at pH values comparable to those 
present during the CO, experiment (4.5 to 7.5 for Paramecium). 

From the information available, it is not possible to determine the 
mechanism of action of CO, on protozoan respiration, and results wit 
other organisms are few and variable. Apparently CO, is not invove 
as an inhibitor or accelerator of any of the known mechanisms 0 
respiration (to be discussed below), and at present we can only say 
that the effect on respiration seems to be indirect, and that the * 
are not due to pH changes in the external fluid. However, 
changes, as suggested by Root (1930), might account for ^ 

This is an explanation comparable to that given by Jahn (193 ) 
the effect of the lack of CO, on growth of Chilomonas and 
It is •w’ell established that certain bacteria will not grow in the a sen 
of CO,. Jahn (1936) studied the effect of CO,-free media on grow^ 
of Chilomonas and Colpsdium and found a distinct inhibition 
Chilomonas and none with Colpidium. The explanation was ° 
that the inhibition of growth might be caused by inadequate intrace 
buffering in those species which were affected by lack of CO„ an 
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the relationship between O, tension and Oj consumption in Protozoa 
will apparently require much more data than is now available. A dis- 
cussion of the theoretical relationship between oxj’gen tension and oxj’gen 
consumption is given by Marsh (1935). 

For Protozoa, the available evidence indicates that within wide limits 
O 2 tension has little or no effect on the rate of O, consumption for 
Paramecium and Colpoda, and that it does have an effect on Spiroslomuvi. 
Lund (1918a) found that the rate of O, consumption for Paramecium 
was independent of Oj tension between 0 04 cc. and 2.2 cc. Oj per 
137 cc. — a 55-fold range. This was determined by placing thick sus- 
pensions of Paramecium in stoppered bottles and measuring the dis- 
solved O, content of the water by the Winkler method, until the animals 
died. Lund's conclusion was confirmed by Amberson (1928), who 
placed the organisms in a closed vessel, in contact with an atmosphere 
of known O, content. By gas analyses he demonstrated a uniform rate 
of Oj consumption, with O, partial pressures whicli varied from 
50 to 220 mm. Hg, and only a slight decrease (about 20 percent) at 
pressures as low as 11 mm. Hg. Adolph (1929) found that the O* 
consumption of Coipoda did not vary significantly with O, tension 
between 135 and 750 mm Hg In a single experiment at 4-8 mm. Hg, 
Oj consumption decreased to 31 percent of its previous value. Howes’cr, 
Adolph did find that low O, tension (40 mm.) was correlated with 
smaller size of the progeny of cultures. Spcclit (1935) measured the 
respiration of Sptrostomum in pure oxygen, in air, and in 0.5 percent 
O, in Nj. He found that O, consumption in these gases was in the 
ratio of 151 to 100 to 71, and that CO, production was m the ratio of 
175 to 100 to 70. 

When considering the effect of low O, tensions on O, consumption 
for any of the larger Pcotozoi, one should consider the O, tension at 
various points within the organism as well as at the surface. Tills can 
be calculated by the diffusion equations of Hars'C)* (1928) and others, 
on the assumption that the rates of C)clo$is and water exchange arc 
low. Tlie O, tension at the center of an ellipsoid which is consuming 
O, uniformly throughout its substance, will be zero when the shortest 
radius 
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5. THE EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON Og CONSUMPTION 

Data concerning the effect of temperature on Oj consumption are not 
numerous, and in most cases are in(X)rapIete. Barratt (1905) determined 
the CO2 production of Paramecium at various temperatures and found 
that the rate at 27°-30° C. was more than twice that at 15° C Wachen- 
dorff {1912) found that C, colpoda respired about four times as fast at 
17° as at 7° C Leiclisenring (1925) demonstrated that Paramecium, 
when transferred from a temperature of 20° C. to one of 35° C, showed 
a respiratory increase of 35 percent, and that when transferred to a 
temperature of 15°, 10°, 5°, 0° C respiration was decreased 30 per- 
cent, 34 percent, 50 percent, and 58 percent respectively. These effects 
were not completely reversible. The data of Kalmus (1928b) showed 
a Q,o value (temperature coefficient) of 1.5 for Paramecium respira- 
tion between 23° and 32° C. A. Lwoff (1953) found a Q,o value of 2.1 
between 13° and 23° C, and about 1.5 between 23° and 32° C. The 
temperature characteristic (ji value) was 9,830 calories for the range 13° 
to 34° C. Lwoff also calculated a p value of 21,350 for the synthesis 
of respiratory enzyme (oxidase, sec below) by the organism between 
18° and 31.5° C, and a value of —52,000 between 31-5° and 

34,0° C. 

6. THE EFFECT OF ANESTHETICS AND POISONS ON Oj CONSUMPTION 

The effect of various toxic agents (e.g., KCN, CO, NjH, arsenite, 
urethanes, and so forth) which are supposed to exert a specific effect 
on the normal functioning of certain respiratory enzymes, will be dis^ 
cussed in connection with the mechanism of respiration. The effect 0 
other anesthetics on respiration has not been extensively studied. Leic 
senring (1925) found that ethylene and nitrous oxide had no effect on 
the respiration of Paramecium, and that ether and chloroform produce 
decreases of as much as 25 percent (after two and one hours respec 
lively). The effect was reversible withlether, but not with chloro 0 ^ 
if the exposure was more than one-half hour. Colpoda was more 
to these substances than Paramecium. Von Fenyvessy and Reiner (1 
found no decrease in respiration of Trypanosoma equiperdum when on^ 
percent Germanin was added. TTiis was surprising, in view of t e 
that Germanin is very toxic for trypanosomes in vivo. 
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organisms whose normal environment is high in CO, might depend 
more on CO, buffering than those the normal environment of which 
is low in CO,. (For possible application of this idea to culture of in- 
testinal forms, see Jahn, 193^) 

4. THE EFFECT OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL STATE ON O, CONSUMPTION 

It seems as if the effect of various factors which influence the physio- 
logical state of an organism may be reflected in measurements of O, 
consumption. Factors which have been investigated for the Protozoa arc 
starvation, age of the culture, and conjugation. 

Lund (1918c) starved Paramecium m tap water and noted an ap- 
preciable decrease in respiration during the first twenty hours. This was 
simultaneous with the disappearance of deutoplasmic food resets es from 
the protoplasm. Upon feeding slar\'ed animals with boiled yeast sus- 
pensions, the rate of oxygen consumption could be increased two to 
three limes. Tliis increase was independent of cell division, Leichsenring 
(1925) demonstrated a decrease of 23 percent after twenty-four hours of 
starvation and 29 percent after sc\'cnty-two hours. 

The effect of tlic age of the culture on O, consumption was first 
studied by Wachendorff (1912), who found that for Colpirimm colpoda 
the O, consumed per organism diminished from 191 mm* per hour 
the first day to 151 mm* the tenth day. and to 59 mm* on the thirtieth 
day. Rcidmullcr (1936) reported a higher rate of O, consumption for 
young cultures of Trichomonas foeius than for older cultures. Twenty- 
four to forty-cight-hour-old cultures consumed 4.5 mm* O, per mm* of 
organisms, sixty-hour cultures, 2 8 mm,* and thrcc-day-old cultures only 
0.81 mm* O,. Andrews and von Brand (1938) reported a decrease 
in sugar consumption per organism for this species, with increasing age 
of the culture, and tlicir data indicate that the differences ohsersed by 
Rcidmullcr were real, in spite of objections to llic method used Iv:- 
cause of the possibility of hydrogen or methane evolution. 

Zweihaum (1921) studied the rate of O, consumption of Pjr.jwmr/wi 
cauJjium m relation to conjugation He found that the rate just before 
conjugation was about 0,73 mm* O, per thousand organisms per hour 
During conjugation this rate rose to 3-1 mm*/l,000/ljour. and immedi- 
ately after conjugation decreased to about 0 73. During the first eight 
or nine dap follosMng conjugation, the rate rose slowly to 2 0 
mm’/l,000/hour. and remained at this \aJue from four to five montlis. 
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normal termites, under anaerobic conditions. However, this gas was not 
evolved if the intestinal flagellates had been removed by ox)’genation, 
and it was suggested that it might have been evolved by the Lgellates. 
The evidence is incomplete, however, in that oxygenation probably also 
changed the bacterial flora. Witte (1933) observed the production of 
gas bubbles by Trichomonas foetus. TTiis was confirmed by Andrews and 
von Brand (1938), who found that this gas was not absorbable by 
alkali and that when mixed with O, it burned with indications of ex- 
plosiveness. Final identification was not made. The formation of gas 
vacuoles has been reported for scv'eral organisms, but in most cases there 
is little evidence regarding the identity of the gas. Bles (1929) believed 
that the gas vacuoles of Arcella contained Oj. 

The chlorophyll-bearing flagellates, of course, might give off 0, in 
the presence of strong light, beause of photosynthesis, and this might 
also be true of the ciliates which harbor zoochlorellae. There is con- 
siderable indirect evidence that this is true, but no direct measurements 
are available. 


Investigations Which Concern the Source of Energy 

Whenever an oxidizable material is subjected to complete combustion, 
the ratio of CO, given off to Oj consumed will vary with the type of 
material. This ratio (CO,/Oi) is called the respiratory quotient (R.Q-)- 
Carbohydrates (relatively rich in oxygen) have an R.Q. of 1.0; fats 
(relatively poor in oxygen) have an R.Q. of about 0.71; and proteins 
have an R.Q. of 0.83 if the nitrogen is eliminated as urea, and 0.93 if 
is eliminated as ammonia. By measurements of the respiratory quotient 
we may obtain an index of the type of material which is being oxidize 
by the organism, at least as to whether it is predominantly carbohydrate 
or predominantly fat. If the excreted nitrogenous material can be identi 
fied and measured, the amount of protein and consequently the amounts 
of carbohydrates and fats consumed can be calculated. Under these con 
ditions the measurement of R.Q. becomes more significant. 

These interpretations are based on the assumptions that comp e e 
oxidation of metabolic substrates is the sole cause of gaseous exebang . 
and that gases other than Oj and COj are not involved. If these assump 
tions are unsound, then any interpretation of the R.Q. is 
more difficult. If carbohydrate is being converted into fat within 
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7. THE EFFECT OF NUTRITIVE SUBSTANCES AND OTHER MATERIALS 

The effect of various nutritive substances on Protozoa has been demon- 
strated by a number of investigators, but the criteria used are usually 
growth or the accumulation of food reserves, and not respiration. In 
some cases it is possible to determine that the substance is oxidized 
directly (e.g., glucose), or that it contributes toward the synthesis of 
the respiratory enzyme (A. Lwoff, 1933). These data will be dis- 
cussed below. The effect of various substances on the respiration of 
Varamecium was studied by Leichsenring (1925), who found that cap- 
rine, glutamic acid, peptone, and ammoids increased respiration 12-18 
percent; that glycocoll and succinic acid increased respiration 8-9 per- 
cent; and that tyrosine and cystine produced little effect. Lactose gave 
an increase of l6 percent, and other sugars and polysaccharides gave in- 
creases of 3-10 percent Thyroxin gave an increase of 13 percent. No 
explanation was made of the mechanism of these effects. 

Mast, Pace, and Mast (1936) found that Chilomottns grew well, 
formed considerable starch but hlllc fat, and consumed 0.17 mm* of O, 
per 10,000 organisms per hour, in a solution of MgSO,, NH«C1, 
K,HP04, Na-aectate, and silicon. When sulphur was omitted, the starch 
remained constant, fat accumulated, O, consumption decreased, and the 
animals finally died. When acetate was omitted, llie organisms decreased 
in size, starch and fat decreased, and O, consumption decreased to 0.07 
mm*/ 10,000/hour. When both sulphur and acetate were omitted, starch 
decreased to zero, fat accumulated, O, consumption decreased, and the 
organisms died. Tlicsc authors conclude that starch is normally changed 
to fat, that sulphur induces oxidation of fat, thereby increasing respira- 
tion and preventing accumulation of fat, and that fat oxidation is 
probably associated with a cystinc-cystcinc mechanism (sec glutathione, 
below). Mast and Pace (1937) reported a 25 percent increase in res- 
piration of Chilomofus sshen Na,SiO, s\as added to inorganic media. 
Tilts was supposedly caused by the catalytic action of Si on organic 
syntheses. 

8. rvoLUTiON or gasfs othfr than CO, 

llic possibility tliat Protozoa c\-olvc gases other than CO, was first 
shown by Cook { 1932) for the flagellates of termites {Tfrrwl'ih 
dttii'n). A gas svhich was not ahsofhaWc In- hydro'cidc was csoKcJ by 
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(1928) reported an R.Q. of 0.69 for Paramecium, and Root (1930) 
in a number of experiments obtained an R.Q. value of 0.62. Root also 
found that the R.Q. varied somewhat irregularly with changes in CO, 
tension. However, there was a definite trend toward high R.Q. values 


in media of high COj tension, and the average R.Q. at 238-423 mm. 
Hg. was 1.43. This apparently was caused by a decrease in 0, consump- 
tion (see above) without a corresponding decrease in CO, production, 
thereby giving a high R.Q. According to Root, "It is possible that the 
suppression of oxidations under these conditions results in the produc- 
tion of acid metabolites which drive out carbon dioxide from the bi- 
carbonate contained in the cells and in the surrounding medium.” Similar 
experiments on Arbacia eggs did not show an increase in R.Q., and it 
was assumed either that acid substances were not produced or that they 
were rapidly converted into a non-acid form and did not accumulate 
in appreciable amounts. Apparently CO, tension is a factor which should 
be considered when making measurements of R.Q. Howe^'er, if ex- 
periments are conducted with standard manometric techniques, this factor 


IS probably not important. 

Specht (1935) measured the R.Q. of Spirostomum in manometers, 
both with and without the presence of acid in a side arm of the manom 
eter flask. He found an R.Q. of 0.24 without the acid and 0.84 whw 
acid was present. This discrepancy was explained as being cause J 
the elimination of NH, by the organisms, and the value of 0.8 is 
therefore accepted as more nearly correct. However, it was also 
strated that the R.Q. was 0.98 in an atmosphere of O,, and that i 
value was not affected by the presence or absence of acid, 

NH, is not produced at high O, tension. These experiments m 
very clearly that ammonia secretion is a possible source o erro 
measurements of protozoan respiratory quotients, and there ore 
should be suspicious of the validity of low R.Q. values unless a eq 
precautions have been taken against the ammonia error. 

For the free-living flagellates, very low values of R.Q* 
reported. Jay (1938) found R.Q. values of ,v°^reported 

and Khawkinea, respectively. Mast, Pace, and Mast ( 9 ) . ^ 

R.Q. values of 0.28 to 0.37 for Chilomonas, and 0.72 
muUimicronucleatum under similar conditions. The possi e 
tions mentioned by Jay for the low R.Q. value are conversio 
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organism for purposes of storage, the RQ. may reach a value of 1 . 4 . 
If fat or protein is being converted to carbohydrate, there will be a cor* 
responding tendency for the R.Q. to be lowered. A high value for the 
R.Q. can also arise whenever CO* is removed from a compound with- 
out the consumption of 0 „ or whene\'er an oxygen debt accumulates 
(during heavj' exercise) Whenever an oxygen debt is being removed, 
the R.Q. may fall to extremely low values (during rest after exercise). 
Unusual values of R.Q, may be obtained if substrates other than carbo- 
hydrates, fats, or proteins arc being consumed In the case of \ery rapid 
protozoan growth on substrates of organic acids, the R.Q. should vary 
with the ox}’gen content of the molecule being oxidized (acetic acid, 
1 0; proprionic acid, 0.85; butyric acid, 0 80). 

The respiratory quotient of an organism may be calculated with almost 
any of the manometric methods described above, jf separate measure- 
ments are made with and without a CO,-ab$orbing alkali in the respira- 
tory chamber. In this case, one set of readings (with KOH) will give a 
measure of the O, consumed, and the other set (without KOH) will 
be an index of the difTcrcncc between CO, given ofT and O, consumed. 
From this the R.Q. may be calculated, provided no NH, is evolved and 
no CO, is retained in the immersion fluid If these complications arise, 
suitable modifications may be introduced TJie use of somewhat more 
complicated manometer chambers allows measurements of simultaneous 
O, consumption and CO, production to be made on the same material 
(Dixon, 1934 ). For the Protozoa this method seems preferable because, 
in addition to its usual advantages, it presents the results from being 
affected by the possible secretion of ammonia (Spccht, 1935) and 
other bases (eg , sodium carbonate from oxidation of Na-acctatc, Jahn, 
1935a). However, even this method docs not correct for the possible 
evolution of hydrogen or mcllunc (cf Tnehomonai foeiui, Andrews 
and son Brand, 1938) 

For the ciliatcs, several measurements of R.Q. luve been made. \Va- 
chendorfT (1912) reportedRQ values of about 0 3 for but 

m \icw of later developments it seems as if this material should be re- 
examined with more modern methods. Emerson (1929) studicil the 
respiration of BUphjtiitn.i unJuhns and found an BQ. slightly less 
than 1.0 Daniel ( 1931 ) obtained an R.Q of O.fi 1 for Ihh’tSiJiun eoh, 
but the possible cfTccls of bacteria were not well controlled. Amlxrrson 
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However, because of the small differences in the ratios and beause of 
the complications of the technique of heat measurement, the caloriSc 
quotient has not been found to be very useful in determining the energy 
source for Metazoa (Needham, 1931), and apparently has not been 
tried for Protozoa. 

Investigations Which Concern the Mechanism of Respiration 

1. GENERAL THEORY 

For a general consideration of the mechanism of respiration, the 
reader is referred to the monographs of Meldrum (1934) and Holmes 
(1937), to standard textbooks of general physiology, to several excel- 
lent discussions in recent volumes of the Annual Review of Biochemistry, 
and to the forthcoming volume of the Cold Spring Harbor Symposia in 
Quantitative Biology (Vol. VII). The present discussion of the mecha- 
nism of tespication will include only those portions of a bare outline 
which are necessary for an understanding of the data and interpretations 
which are to follow. 

The first step in oxidation of a substrate is the removal of hydrogen 
from the substrate molecule, and the addition of this hydrogen to any 
other molecule which will serve as a hydrogen acceptor. After de- 
hydrogenation is accomplished, the resulting molecule is supposed to be 
very unstable and easily undergoes oxidation by molecular oxygen, to 
form COj and water. The enzymes necessary for these final stages m 
respiration are not well known, but the enzymes and respiratory 
ments responsible for dehydrogenation and the subsequent transfer o 
the hydrogen to Oa with formation of water are listed belo'^* 
distinction between respiratory enzymes and pigments is purely ar i 
trary.) 

( 1 ) Dehydrogenases are enzymes which bring about activation of 
substrate, so that it may be oxidized by oxygen or intermediate hy^ rogen 
acceptors such as cytochrome. These enzymes are highly 
they react with only one or a few substrates. Dehydrogenases are ivi 
into two groups : anaerobic dehydrogenases, which cannot reduce mo 
lac Oj in the presence of their substrates, and aerobic 
which can do so. Cytochrome and cytochrome oxidase 
factors in the completion of oxidation by anaerobic dehy rogen 
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tein to carbohydrate, or incomplete oxidation of carbohydrate. The ex- 
planation of Mast e( al. is that carbohydrate was being synthesized from 
carbon dioxide. This explanation is based on previous nutritional studies, 
but these are open to question (review'. Hall, 1939). One obvious possi- 
bility is that CO 2 rnay be retained in the immersion fluid, but Mast 
and his coworkers obtained only a slightly higher R Q. value when the 
bound CO 2 was liberated by acid (single experiment only). In these 
cases the explanations offered must be considered as only tentative, until 
the possibilities of NH, production and CO, retention are positively 
eliminated. Mast and his coworkers also reported for Chilomonas that 
under certain conditions starch was converted to fat, and that fat oxida- 
tion could be decreased by depriving the organism of sulphur. However, 
values obtained for the R.Q. were variable and showed no definite cor- 
relation with these conditions. 

Values of the R.Q. reported for members of the family Trj’pano- 
somidae are within the normal range Soule (1925) obtained an R.Q. 
of 0 84*0 91 for Leisbmanitt froptca and 0.74*0.89 for Try^anoja/na 
leu'/st in blood agar medium. When glucose was present, the R.Q. rose 
to 0.95 forL. tropica and 0 94 for T lewrst. No\y (1932) reported res- 
pirator)' quotients of 0.93 to 1.0 for T. Uwist, L tropica, L. dottovani, L. 
tnfatttum, Slrigomonoi cncopeltt, $. cuUcidaruni, S. ei/licidari/m var. 
anopbelh, S. l)gaeorium, S. media, S muscidarum, and 5. parva, when 
grown on glucose-blood agar When grown on glycerol-blood agar or 
plain blood agar, the R.Q. was about 0.8 to 0.87 for the four species of 
Leisbmmia. Von Fenyvessy and Reiner (1924) found an R.Q. of 0.60 
for Trypanosoma eqmperdum in diluted blood. A. Lwoff (1933) ob- 
tained R.Q. values of 1.0 for Strigomonas oMopelu and S. jafciculata, 
and a value of 0,88 for Lepiomonas clenocephali. 

Apparently the only R Q. measurement on a ihizopod is that of 
Emerson (1929) on Amoeba proteos, which gave a value slightly less 
than 1 0 . 

Anotiicr mctliod, in addition to that of the respirator)- quotient, wliicli 
might be used as an index of the source of energ)- in an organism is 
the calorific quotient. Since the ratio of heal produced to ox)gcn con- 
sumed differs witli carbohydrate, fat, and protein (3.5, 3-3. and 3 2, 
respcctiscly), it is possible to measure heat production and O, con- 
sumption and to use this ratio as an index of the substrate being utilized 
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(2)2 reduced cytochrome O, 2 oxidized q’tochrome 4- H.O, 
oxidase 


(3) HA== H , 0 + 1/2 O, 


The substrate may be activated by "anaerobic” dehydrogenase, and 
it is then oxidiaed by cytochrome, the cytochrome itself being reduced 
in the process (e<juatlon 1). Cytochrome is, in turn, oxidized by an 
oxidase system which may be identical with Warburg’s respiratorj’ en- 
zyme (equation 2). During this process HjO, is formed and is then 
broken down to water and molecular Oj by catalase (equation 3). 

The oxidase and catalase systems are inhibited by the presence of 
HCN and H,S, and the oxidase system is also inhibited by CO. In the 
presence of any of these reagents, reaction (1) can proceed but not 
reactions (2) or (3). Therefore all of the cytochrome becomes reduced, 
and respiration by means of this meclianism is stopped, The dehydrogen- 
ase systems are inhibited by narcotics (c.g., the urethanes), by warm- 
ing and cooling, and these agents leave all of the cytochrome in the 
oxidized state. These two general methods of treatment, therefore, may 
be used as tools in studying the above respiratory mechanisms. There are 
also aerobic dehydrogenases which, in addition to activating the sub- 
strate, can react directly with molecular oxygen without the mediation 
of cytochrome and oxidase. Respiration which is brought about by this 
type of system is not supposed to be affected by HCN. 

It is possible to demonstrate that in some systems certain reversib c 
oxidation-reduction indicators (e.g., methylene blue) can replace 
cytochrome-cytochrome oxidase system, and that in this capaoty 
action of these indicators may or may not be affected by HCN an 
(e-g., grasshopper embryos, Bodine and Boell, 1937; Escheric/jf^ 
Broh-Kahn and Mirsky, 1938). If HCN and methylene blue are adde 
to such a respiratory system and inhibition does not occur, the ensu 
reactions might be visualized as follows. 


(d) substrate -f- methylene blue 


^ oxidized substrate 

dehydrosenase 

leuco-methylene blue 

( 5 ) leuco-methylene blue -f- oxygen ^ methylene blue + 

Since catalase is inactivated by HCN, the hydrogen peroxide presu 
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(2) Cytochrome is a group of pigments or enzymes, which in the 
living cell are oxidized under aerobic, and reduced under anaerobic 
conditions, but which cannot be oxidized directly by molecular O*. These 
serve as hydrogen acceptors for anaerobic dehydrogenase systems. 

(3) Oxidase , — Tlie term oxidase includes all enzymes which are 
capable of performing oxidations in the presence of molecular oxygen. 
To this group belongs the respiratory enzyme of Warburg, which is 
perhaps identical with the oxidase of q-tochrome, which in turn is 
also referred to as indophenol oxidase because of one method of detect- 
ing its activity This enzyme brings about the oxidation of reduced 
qtochrome by molecular oxygen, and water is supposed to be oxidized 
to hydrogen peroxide during the process Aerobic dehydrogenases arc 
sometimes classified as oxidases. 

(4) Catalase is an enzyme present in aerobic organisms and usually 
absent in anaerobes. This enzyme converts hydrogen peroxide to water 
and molecular oxygen, and its place in the respiratory chain is given 
below. 

(5) Peroxidases are enzymes whicli in the presence of an oxidizablc 
substrate convert hydrogen peroxide to water and activated oxygen, 
thereby causing oxidation of the substrate. The exact rule of peroxidases 
in cellular respiration is not understood. The peroxidases arc iron com- 
pounds, and other iron compounds, such as q-tochromc and methemo- 
globin, exhibit some pcroxidasc-hkc activity. 

(6) Yellow respiratory pigment, or enzyme, is a ilavo-protein capable 
of reversible oxidation and reduction which may be reduced In a re- 
action involving oxidation of substrate (through the intcrmcdiaiy action 
of a co*cnzymc) and sshich can then be rcoxidizcd in the presence of 
molecular O, (with formation of H,0,) or other h}drogcn acceptors. 

(7) GUitathione is an amino-acid complex capable of reversible oxi- 
dation and reduction, and vshich may act as a hydrogen acceptor through 
the reduction of an -S-S- group to two -SII groups (q-steinc to 2 
q stcinc) which arc auto-oxidirabic m the presence of molecular O,. 

Tlic details of how these sulntanccs function m the living cell arc 
subject to considerable controversy, but for our present purpose we may 
regard the general outline for the first four items listed above as follows: 

(1) substrate 4- 2 oxidized qtochrome 

oxidized substrate 4- 2 reduced qtochrome 
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are not so well known nor so clear-cut as, for the sake of clarity and 
brevity, they have been made to appear in the above outline. Whenever 
we conclude, on the basis of the action of certain reagents on respiration, 
that one respiratory mechanism is very important and that another is 
not, we should do so only with certain mental reservations, and the 
conclusions should not be considered final, but merely indicative. 

2. EXPERIMENTS WHICH CONCERN THE CYTOCHROME-CYTOCHROME 

OXIDASE SYSTEM OF HYDROGEN ACCEPTORS 

We have, through the action of HCN and CO on respiration, a tool 
for determining how much of the respiratory activity of a given organism 
is carried on by means of the cytochrome-respiratory enzyme system and 
how much is not. Respiration which is not cyanide and CO sensitive 
may be due to aerobic dehydrogenases, or to anaerobic dehydrogenases 
plus an enzyme of the yellow-pigment type or perhaps to the action 
of peroxidases. Such analyses have been made for several types of bio' 
logical material. It has been determined that respiration of some cells 
is extremely sensitive to HCN (e.g., yeast, B. coir, most bacteria, and 
mammalian tissues), while that of others is quite resistant {ChlorelU. 
Paramecium, Sarcina, Pneumococcus, B. acidophilus, Streptococcus, 
Staphylococcus ) ; also, the same organism may differ in sensitivity at 
different periods during its life history (grasshopper eggs, Robbie, Boel , 
and Bodme, 1938). One technical precaution which should be o 
served in cyanide experiments is the use of a KOH-KCN absorbing 
fluid for COj (van Heyningen, 1935). By the selection of the pmp^ 
KOH-KCN mixture, the osmotic transfer of KCN through the air 
the experimental material to the KOH solution can be prevented. 
is apparently one possible source of error in all work on the 
cyanide on protozoan respiration — that none of the authors has u 
balanced KOH-KCN solutions. 

Among the Protozoa the effect of cyanide has been studied on 
ciliates and flagellates. It is quite well established that the 
mechanism of Paramecium is insensitive to cyanide (Lund, 1918 » 
and Boykin, 1931; Gerard and Hyman, 1931), and the vrot o 
and Boykin (1931) shows that the addition of iron salts 
increase respiration and that very little or no iron is present 
niecium. These results may be interpreted to mean that the cytoc 
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accumulates and in E. colt cultures can be measured experimentally. In 
anaerobes which normally do not possess catalase, this mechanism might 
explain the bacteriostatic effect of oxidation-reduction indicators 
It is also known that there are certain pigments of bacteria and yeasts 
(e g., yellow enzyme, or pyocyanine) which are capable of bringing 
about a similar result, and other naturally occurring oxidation-reduction 
indicators have been described (echinochrome, hermidin, and pigments 
fromB. violacetis and Chjomodotts zebra') w'hich apparently might func- 
tion in a similar fashion. The reactions involving yellow pigment and 
its coenzyme may be indicated as follows: 


(6) substrate -{- coenzyme 


oxidized substrate reduced 


dehydfoccnase _ 

coenzyme 

(7) reduced coenzyme -f- yellow pigment ^ coenzyme -|- 

Icuco-ycllow pigment 

(8) Icuco-yellow pigment 4* oxygen yellow pigment H,Oj 

(9) H,0 4- lA O, 
cauUsc 


In this case only the action of catalase is prc\-cnted by HCN. and there- 
fore H,0, accumulates. In the absence of O, tlie Icuco-yellow enzyme 
may be oxidized by other substances (eg., by methylene blue). Tlie 
yellow enzyme has been found to be a combination of protein and 
vitamin G, and it is believed that while this sort of system is present 
in aerobic organisms, it assumes its greatest importance in anaerobic 
species. In anaerobic organisms (yellow enzyme can be prepared from 
bottom beer yeast or lactic acid bacilli) wc have, then, a respiratory 
system which is ejuite independent of cylodiromc and Warburg’s oxidase, 
and which therefore is insensitive to HCN and CO. Perhaps when wc 
say tliat the respiration of a given species is cj-anidc inscnsitisc, wc may 
be inferring that that species has a respiratory system more suited to 
anaerobic conditions (temporary or otherwise). Under anaerobic condi- 
tions the Icuco-yellow pigment is probably oxidized by substances other 
than molecular oxygen, and H,0, is not formed Tlic known respirator) 
*mzymes of bacteria arc summarized by I’rci (1935) and Stephenson 
(1959). 

Tlic relationships helwcen the various respirator) cnz)mc s)stcms 
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at a concentration of M/100 KCN. Von Fenyvessy and Reiner (1928), 
however, reported no effect with 0.1 percent KCN (M/65) on either 
oxygen consumption or acid production of T rypanosoma equ'iperdum in 
glucose-bicarbonate-Ringer solution. 

These results demonstrate that the respiratory mechanisms of various 
Protozoa are probably not the same. The respiratory mechanisms of some 
Protozoa seem to resemble those of Chlorella and Sarcina, while those 
of other species resemble the mechanisms of yeast and mammalian and 
other tissues. This question is one which should be studied carefully 
in a wide variety of organisms, and with a wide concentration range 
of C)’anide solutions. The taxonomic position of the Protozoa should 
make such an investigation doubly interesting. It would also be of 
interest to know if the cy'anide insensitivity of Paramecium is still main- 
tained in the presence of glucose and other substances, or if an apparent 
change in the respirator)’ mechanism is brought about by the presence 
of glucose. Emerson (1929) found that the respiration of ChlorelU'^as 
cyanide sensitive only in the presence of glucose; Gerard (1931) 
that glucose had no effect on the q-anide sensitivity of Sarcina, u 
M. Lwoff (1934) found that the respiration of Glaucoma v/is accelerated 
by HCN when glucose was absent. These divergent results should aic 
a final explanation in terms of the respiratory or other metabolic m 
nisms involved. 

An alternative theory' to the supposed coexistence of q'anide sensiti\ 
and insensitive fractions in the normal cell is that all normal respua lo 
is CN sensitive, and that in the presence of CN an entirely nen 
respiratory mechanism is called into existence. This interpretation ^ 
indicate that among many bacteria, algae, and ciliates (but not 
certain flagellates) there is a greater adaptability’ of the respi 
mechanism than among the more specialized cells of the Metazoa, 
generalizations are probably premature, but it does seem possi 
aerobic protozoa which can live anaerobically for considera c p 
of time might have a dual respiratory mechanism. esnira- 

It has been demonstrated for several biological materials t at 
tion sensitive to cyanide is also sensitive to CO (because o 
tion of q’tochrome oxidase), and that respiration insensitive o ^ 
is not depressed and may ev’en be stimulated by CO 
by Bodine and Boell, 1934). A. Lwoff (1933) showed that tn 
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respirator}’ enzyme system plays no part in the respiration of Paramecium. 
Pcters(1929) obtained no inhibition with M/500 KCN on CoIpiJium 
colpoda. The data of Pitts (1932) for C. catnpylum shows that less than 
20 percent of the respiration is cyanide sensitive and that this depression is 
only tcmporar}’, and that while still in cyanide the respiration may rise 
to a rate which is as much as 25 percent above normal and drop again 
to 80 percent of the normal rate. M, Lwoff (1934) found that the 
respiration of Glaucoma piriformis in peptone solution was depressed as 
much as 80 percent during the first half hour, but that by the third 
hour the rate had returned to normal (M/l,000 KCN), or almost 
normal (15 percent below in M/450 KCN), and then decreased. In a 
weaker KCN solution (M/4,500) this latter decrease did not occur. 
Tlic organisms were able to live twenty-four hours in M/450 KCN 
and eight days in M/1,000, but they did not divide. In M/2,000 and 
M/5,000 KCN multiplication of the organisms occurred slowly. In 
glucosc-Ringer solution, M/450 KCN did not inhibit, but produced an 
acceleration of as much as 36 percent during the first half hour. The 
conclusion to be drawn from these data is that the ciliates, as far as we 
know, are relatively insensitive to the action of C}-anide, and we might 
consider the tcmporar)' inhibitions produced in some cases as secondary 
effects rather than direct ciTects upon the respiratory mechanism (cf. 
another explanation mentioned below). It would be interesting to rein* 
scstigatc the effect of KCN on some of these ciliates by the use of 
balanced KCN-KOH solutions. It seems possible that the data, especially 
m the case of the temporary cfTccts, may be complicated by the loss of 
KCN from the experimental solution to the KOH solution. 

Among some of the flagellates, liowcscr, there seems to be quite a 
dilTcrcnl respirator)' mechanism. A. Lwoff (1933) found that M/3,000 
KCN inhibited respiration of Slngomonas oncopeUi 90 percent, of 
5. fascicula!.i 83 percent, and of Leptomonas ctenocephali 95 percent. 
With M/t,000 KCN, both species of Strigomorus were inhibited 90 
percent, and L. ctenocephali 95 percent. Tlic latter species was extremely 
sensitise and was inhibited 92 percent b)* M/20,000. Grossth was also 
decreases! in those concentrations which inhibited respiration, and the 
organisms were killed only b)' much greater concentrations. M. Lssoff 
(1931) rcportcsl an inhibition of 90 percent for Poljtoma uiella, and 
)iy (193K) an inhibition of (Ofti percent for Kh.r. 4 tinea and Attaiia 
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coma piriformis, and Euglena gracilis. By treating G. piriformis and 
Polytoma uvella with sodium hydrosulphite and pyridine, he obtained 
the bands of pyridine-hemochromogen. The observations on GUucom 
are especially interesting because respiration is KCN and CO insensitive, 
and the explanation of the KCN and CO experiments therefore needs 
further clarification. Perhaps these organisms contain both cj’tochrome 
and a KCN insensitive system (e.g., yellow pigment) which may func- 
tion interchangeably. This would explain their adaptability to both aerobic 
and anaerobic conditions, the presence of cytochrome and KCN and CO 
insensitivity, and perhaps also the somewhat oscillatory character of 
Colpidium and Glaucoma respiration in the presence of KCN (Pitts, 
1932; M. Lwoff, 193d). This, of course, is pure speculation. However, 
the possibility of any discrepancies in the supposed parallelism between 
CN, CO, and HN, insensitivity and the absence of cytochrome should 
w'arrant an intensive investigation. Reidmuller (1936) was unable by 
spectroscopic methods to find either cytochrome or hemochromogen in 
Trichomonas foetus, and this result should be expected because of iht 
COdnsensitivity of Trtchomonas respiration. 

3. EXPERIMENTS WHICH CONCERN OTHER SYSTEMS OF HYDROGEN AC- 
CEPTORS 

If we assume that the Warburg-Keilin system is not present in the 
ciliates, then we must seek another respiratory mechanism. Is this to be 
found in the action of glutathione.^ According to M. Lwoff (l93d), the 
effect of arsenious acid on respiration offers a tool for detecting the action 
of glutathione because it is not supposed to affect the Warburg-Keihn 
respiratory system and because it does combine with -SH groups, t ere y 
inhibiting the normal functioning of glutathione. In Glaucoma piriformis 
M. Lwoff found that M/1,900 arsenious acid (neutralized sodium ai^ 
senite) inhibited 75-80 percent of the respiration and that 
inhibited 90 percent. The organisms moved slowly in M/400 to 
and remained alive more than thirteen days in M/6,000, but i 
multiply. The inhibition of respiration was entirely reversible 
in 1 1/2-2 hours from M/2, 000). Monoiodoacetic acid, at ^ 

cases, is supposed to be similar in its action to arsenious acid, t a i 
combines with -SH. (In other cases its action may be different 
the prevention of lactic-acid production from glycogen in muse e ex 
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scnsithe fraction (90 percent) of S. jasdct/lata respiration was also 
sensitive to CO. In an 80/20 mixture of CO/0, inhibition was 6l percent, 
in 95/5 mixtures 85 percent, and in 98/2 mixtures 90 percent. Values 
of K for the Warburg-Ncgclein e<juation 



where A is O, consumption in the CO/O, mixture and A« is O, con* 
sumption in the control, varied from 2.58 in 80 percent CO to 5.3 in 
98 percent CO. M. Lwoff found that carbon monoxide (2-5 percent O, 
in CO) produced the same effect on Glaucoma as KCN in both peptone 
and in glucose-Ringer solutions. In peptone there was a marked inhibi- 
tion for the first half hour and then a return to normal or almost normal, 
and in glucosc-Ringer there was an increase of 20 percent. Rcidmullcr 
(1936) reported no appreciable effect of CO on O, consumption for 
Trichomonai joeli/} in 95/5 mixtures of CO and O.. Tlic effect of KCN 
was not investigated. Tlic effect of CO on other Protoroa should be in- 
sestigatcd together with the effect of C)-anide. Recently azide (HN,) 
has been found to ha\c an effect on respiration winch is similar to but 
not identical with that of HCN and CO (Keiltn and Hartrce, 1936; and 
others), and it would be interesting to make comparisons of these re- 
agents on protozoan material. 

For the purpose of inhibiting the c)toclirome-c)tochromc oxidase sys- 
tem. CO is apparently mucii more specific then UCN or azide. Tins is 
cspeciall) true if inhibition accurs in the dark but not in the presence 
of bright light, because the inactisc compound formed by CO and 
c)tochrome oxidase is dissociated upon illumination into CO and aclisc 
oxidase llic rescrsibility upon illumination of CO inhibition lias not 
lx:cn in\cslig3tcd for Protozoa. 

Tlic distnlnition of C)tocliromc among the Protozoa is a relatively 
untouchcxl subject. A. l.woff (1955) found two absorption bands in 
Sirij^omov.is faiciculata. one at 550, and another rather broad Kind at 
555 mji lliesc bands disapj-*carc«I upon passage of O, through the solu- 
tion Upon addition of KCN no other Kinds iKCimc msiWc, and the 
question arises as to whether the 555 band wax the b and c bands of c)io- 
chrome or the b Iwnd of the henHKhromogen, as lias been found for 
sanouv bacteria. Lssotf found the 555 hand also in S pt,:o’-e!lr, Claa- 
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for or against the idea that both dehydrogenase and glutathione are part 
of the same respiratory d)ain. 

5. SYNTHESIS OF RESPIRATORY ENZYMES — VITAMINS 

After we have determined that a certain organism has a certain type of 
respiratory system, the question arises of how the enzymes are formed. 
Is the organism capable of synthesizing them from relatively simple 
compounds, or must certain prosthetic groups be present in the nutritive 
substrate? For certain flagellates this question has been answered very 
definitely by A. Lwoff (1933) - Strigomonas oncopelti, S. fasciculata, and 
Leptomonas ctenocepbah have respiratory systems which are 90 percent 
dependent upon cytochrome (as demonstrated above with KCN and 
CO). It was found that 5. oncopelti could live indefinitely in peptone 
solutions without the addition of hematin compounds. For the other 
two flagellates, hematin compounds were found to be necessary. I- 
ctenocephali would not grow unless rabbit blood (or an equivalent 
amount of hematin) were present in concentrations of one part to 1,200 
5. jascictilata showed growth in blood dilutions as great as 1/1,000,000, 
and within limits the amount of growth was directly proportional to the 
amount of blood. Hemoglobin disappeared rapidly from the wltu« 
medium, and it apparently was being used to form more respirato^ 
enzyme. When small amounts of blood were added, the Q 02 increas 
linearly for several hours, until apparently all of the hematin 
verted into respiratory enzyme; then the Qoj remained constant. ^ 
constant level varied with the amount added. It was found that for 
gamma of blood (between one and 5 gamma) added to 1 
flagellate (dry weight) the Qoz wa^ increased about 3 units. A ter 
hours 5 gamma of blood raised the Qp. from 19.5 to 37.0. 
be replaced with hematin, prohemin, and protoporphyrin, but not y 
chrome C nor by a wide variety of synthetic hematin and porphyrin co 
pounds, chlorophyll, peroxidase, or active iron (Lwoff, 193 
parently only the porphyrin compound which contained the viny 
= CHj) radical (protoporphyrin) was effective. DeuteropoT ^ 
which differs from protoporphyrin in having hydrogen in p 
vinyl groups, was not effective. More recent investigations o t c 


nyl groups, 

" ■ * • - . -hat tncviiiyi pfotcin 

sary for linking the prosthetic group (iron porphyrin) to t e 


lie — neceS' 

ical structure of cytochrome indicate that the vinyl groups 
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in which glutathione is not present.) Therefore we may use it as an ad* 
ditional indicator in detecting the action of glutathione in respiration. 
M. Lwoff found that monoiodoacetic acid produced 61-82 percent in- 
hibition of respiration of Glaucoma in concentrations of one part in 
1 21,000 to 77,000, while the ciliates appeared normal and moved slowly. 
Tliese results are interpreted to indicate that glutathione seems to be 
quite important in the respiration of Glaucoma. Another interpretation 
which has been used for work on other material (Korr, 1935; Cohen and 
Gerard, 1937) is that arsenites inhibit dehydrogenases (Srent*Gyorg)-i 
and Banga, 1933). It is interesting that the accepted dehydrogenase in- 
hibitors (urethanes, sec below) do not result in as great an inhibition 
with Glaucoma as arsenites and monoiodoacetic acid. 

Another respirator)’ mechanism which might exist among the c)’anide- 
insensitive Protozoa is the yellow pigment found in yeast and other an- 
aerobic organisms. It seems as if an investigation of the distribution of 
enzymes of this type should be made among the Protozoa, especially with 
those species in which respiration proves to be q’anidc inscnsitiNC. Since 
a large number of Protozoa arc presumably facultative anaerobes, it 
might be possible to poison the normal aerobic mechanism and study the 
anaerobic mechanisms under various conditions, as has been done for 
Esehcffcha coh by Broh-Kahn and Mirsky (1938). 

1 iNMinmoN or tuf onu^'DRocrNAsr system 

Tlic dehydrogenases arc apparently a part of the respirator}’ chain in- 
sohed in several of the enzyme mechanisms. Tliercfore one would ex- 
pect any substance ssliich inhibits the dch) drogcnascs to inhibit 
respiration Such is the case with the urctluncs. M. LwofT (1931) found 
that in the respiration of Glaucoma one percent methyl urctlianc pro- 
duced 9 percent inhibition of respiration, 2 percent inhibited 38 percent, 

2 5 percent inliibitcd 52 percent, and 5 5 percent inhibited 55-63 percent. 
r.tli)lurctlunc m concentration of 1.66 percent inhibited •! 1 percent, and 
2 percent inhibited 57-61 percent. Propylurctlunc in 0.5 percent solu- 
tion prmluccd an inliihition of '17 percent. Tlic ciliates appeared normal, 
movement was slow, but the effect on respiration was rcscrsibic. Tlicrc- 
fore wc may conclude that dehydrogenase s)stcms arc probahl) msoKcd 
in the respiration of Cltucorsa It might be interesting to tr)’ the com- 
bmev! clTccts of urethane and arsenious atiJ, in order to oUain csidcnce 
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function of these essential compounds is known or indicated, thej- seem 
to be necessary for the formation or at least for the normal functioning 
of the respirator)' enzymes (review, A. Lw'off, 1938). Recent work on 
the supposed function of most of these substances has been re\'iewed by 
Burk (1937) and Stern (1938). 


6. THE DETECTION OF OXIDASE, PEROXIDASE, AND CATALASE 


No extensive investigation of isolated enzyme systems of the Protozoa 
has been made. Certain enzymes, especially oxidase and peroxidase, are 
supposed to react w'ith certain stains so that the position of the enzyme 
may be located in the cell. The methods used involve the Nadi, 
Dopa, benzidine-HjO,, and pyronine-anapthohHjO- reactions (methods 
given by Roskin and Levinsohn, 1926; Guyer, 1936; McCIung, 1937). 
These reactions are important in studying vertebrate blood and nene 
cells, but apparently no correlation has been made of the presence of 
“oxidase” or “peroxidase” granules, detectable by these methods, and 
the respiratory mechanisms discussed above, and it has not been demos* 
strated that these reactions are specific for oxidase or peroxidase. Se^’cral 
observations have been made on the Protozoa (Rosldn and Levinsohn, 
1926; Bles, 1929), and when more is known about the respiratory 
mechanisms of the Protozoa it might be possible to correlate the results 
of staining and of manometric methods. However, such attempts are 
omitted in the present discussion. Perhaps a certain degree of localization 
of the enzymes could be obtained by centrifuging the organisms and nuk 
ing activity tests on cell fragments, as has been done for peptidase m 


marine ova (Holter, 1936). 

The presence of catalase can be detected by adding hydrogen 
to a cell suspension and measuring (chemically or manometrically) ^ 

oxygen evolved. Burge (1924) studied the catalase action of 

and Colpoda and found that it was decreased by ether and chlorofori^ 
but not by ethylene or nitrous oxide. A much more accurate metho ^ ^ 
used by Holter and Doyle (1938), who found that the average cata 
activity per individual of Fronton/a, Paramecium, and 
the ratio 190;30:5. Considerable variation was found between ' 
cultures and even between different individuals from the ^ 
ReidmuIIer (1936) reported only a trace of catalase, no peroxi ase. 


no indophenol oxidase for Trichomonas joetus- 
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portion of the C)’lochrome molecule through a pair of sulphur atoma. 
LwofT calculated that each flagellate required 520,000 molecules of pro- 
toporhyrin in order to bring the Qo, to 55, and that each organism must 
contain about 700,000 molecules of protoporphyrin before division 
would take place 

Although cytochrome C ^^as ineffective alone, the action of proto- 
porphyrin was increased \\ hen cytochrome was present (A. LwofT, 1936). 
A LwofT (1933) found that the organisms had absorption bands at 
555 and 530 mp, and this indicated the presence of cjtochrome. Tlicre- 
forc we may conclude that protoporph)rin is necessary for the building 
of (1) cytochrome or (2) cytochrome oxidase. Since qtochrome C can- 
not be substituted for protoporphyrin, it seems as if the reaction proto- 
porphyrin -♦ porphyrin C is irreversible and that protoporphyrin is neces- 
sary for the synthesis of something other than qtocliromc — probably 
qlochromc oxidase. On the assumption that all of the iron is used to 
build the respiratory enryme, wc may calculate the rate of catalysis: one 
gramalom of iron at 28® arries 4.83 grammolecules of O, per second. 
For yeast, Warburg obtained a value of 100. Tlicrcfore, on the basis of 
these assumptions, it seems as if the respiratory enzyme of yeast is 20.8 
times as actisc as that of It has been demonstrated by M. 

LwofT (review, A LwofT, 1938) that hematin is necessary for the 
growth of 5. ftmsnJATum, S. sar. ttnoftbel/s, L. tropica, L 

(lonot.vii, L. agatnae, L. eeramoJactyli. and SchizotT)p.inuiu cttizi. as well 
as for the organisms disaissed alxisc. Tlic mechanism of its action has 
not been intcnsiscly studied, but presumably it may scrs’c a purpose 
similar to that it serves in 5. faHtcuUita. 

Wc may conclude from llic alxivc experiments that protoporphyrin is 
necessary for the normal metabolism and growth of Strigomotuii f,ucicu- 
I, Hit and that the organism is not capable of its syntlicsis. ITKrcforc proto- 
porph) rin may lx? consislcrcd a % itamin. Comparable examples arc knoss n 
for otlicr organisms: c.g , cholesterol for TrichotnofiJi (o!iinih.ie, T. 
foftui, ami I'jjtrref’fltuaiifx (oh/bort/m; ^tifufhtc (\itamin 11,) for 
Oltiuconhi ptriforran, S. cncppcUi. S. fasacuht.i, S. ei/lictJ.itntrt, cer- 
tain bacteria, and fungi; pyrimidine and thiazol (parts of the aneurinc 
molcailc) for Pclytctvella catca and CbHonroKsi p.tr,wj(ciun, ascorbic 
and for (tuzi; and lactoflasinc, nicotinic acid, and 

pliosplio pyridine nuclcsitulcs for sat'ous bacteria. In all caves where the 
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Glucose ^ 2 lactic acid 43,000 cal. (A H) 

2 lactic acid + 60^ -> 6COj -f- 6H,0 634,000 cal. (A H) 

The first reaction is referred to as glycolysis, or cleavage. Glycolysis is 
reversible, and it occurs under both aerobic and anaerobic conditions, but 
the rate of the reverse reaction (lactic acid glucose) is very much less 
under anaerobic than under aerobic conditions. Consequently, in some 
tissues (or in the tissue medium) lactic acid may accumulate aerobically, 
but usually it accumulates only during anaerobiosis. If lactic acid does 
tend to accumulate, it can be measured by allowing it to displace COj 
from a bicarbonate immersion medium (usually glucose-bicarbonate- 
Ringer). If it is assumed that the COj given off by oxidation is equal 
to the Oj consumed, then the amount of lactic acid can be calculated as 
the "excess COj," i.c., the CO, evolved in addition to that released by 
oxidation. This is expressed as Qg» for the unit one cmm. of CO, per 
mg. dry weight of tissue per hour. (Older authors use Q^ot 
easily confused with Qco,> respiratory CO,, and recent German au- 
thors use Qo> for the same quantity.) If O, is replaced by N„ all of the 
CO, evolved must come from glycolysis, and the unit is expressed as 
Q^'' (or or Qf{)- comparative studies on various organisms, 
it has been found to be useful to calculate the Meyerhof quotient (M.Q )> 
which IS defined as 

Qo, 

This is an index of the amount of lactic acid reconverted to glucose pe 
unit of oxy'gen consumption, i.e., a measure of the resynthesis o g u 
Recent work on the interpretation of Meyerhof quotients is revie^e ^ 
Burk (1937). Recent investigations of glycolysis in 
indicate that glucose is converted into pyruvic acid, part of w ic 
oxidized and part of which is resynthesized into glucose, and t at ^ 
acid is a step in the resynthesis, rather than the end product of g f 
It seems as if this may also be true for Protozoa. 


Occurrence of Anaerobiosis and Glycolysis 
Many Protozoa live in media which arc almost if not entirely 
oxygen. Examples are those which inhabit the bottom of stagnu- 
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Thc Measurement of Anaerobic Metabolism and Glycolysis 


The measurement of anaerobic metabolism is somewhat more complex 
than the measurement of aerobic. The standard criterion of O, con- 
sumption does not exist, and the auxiliary criterion of CO, production 
indicates only thc carbon which is completely oxidized. Sometimes this 
may comprise only a small percentage of the total metabolic changes; 
and in some cases measurements may be complicated by the presence of 
hydrogen, methane, and other gases. Therefore we must usually attempt 
to trace anaerobic metabolism by measuring changes in the concentration 
of several substances in the liquid phase, instead of one or two substances 
in thc gaseous phase; and this is more difficult. In some cases it is possible 
to give an organism a known substrate, for example, carbohydrate, and 
to measure the decrease in thc quantity of the substrate and the increase 
in the amount of decomposition products at various intervals. From 
carbohydrate decomposition these may be alcohols, aldehydes, and or- 
ganic acids. From protein decomposition wc might expect a wide variety 
of nitrogcn-conlaming amino-acid fragments, and by deaminization of 
amino acids a svidc variety of organic acids may be produced. From dc-* 
composition of lipoids s\e may expect products somewhat similar to 
those from carbohydrates. Methods for the final identification of these 
compounds usually take one into the field of microanaljtical blochcmistr)* 
(sec Peters and van Sl)ke, 1932; Fricdcmann, 1958; and publications 
by von Brand, Reiner, and others, cited below). Tlie identification of 
thc acid formed is important in any study of thc energetics of anaerobic 
carbohydrate metabolism, because thc processes which yield llic various 
acids release quite difTcrent amounts of energ)*. For many purposes, 
however, it is customary, if not adequate, to measure acid proiluction by 
manomclric measurement of the amount of CO, w Inch Is released from a 
bicatlmnatc bufTcring s)stcm, as CO, or stronger acids arc produced by 
the organism gi'cs an index of acid production, but leases us 

Ignorant of thc nature of the acid. Oiingcs in total litralablc acidity or 
alkalinity arc also used, and it seems as if, under certain conditions, 
acuiratc titration curses might Ixrobtainctl which would gisc a fair index 
of thc kinil ant! amount of acids present. 

In mclaroan mctalvihsm it is usuill) asssimctl tliat oxidation of glu- 
cose IS prcicdcd b)' a molecular rearrangement which results in the 
formation of lactic acid. 
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probably different from the anaerobic mechanism of the facultative an- 
aerobes (Broh-Kahn and Mirsky, 1938). 

There is considerable evidence that carbohydrate decomposition takes 
place in Protozoa under anaerobic conditions. It was found by Putter 
(1905) that the glycogen content of Paramecium decreased under an- 
aerobic conditions. He also found that Paramecium poor in glycogen 
could live anaerobically for a considerable length of time, probably at 
the expense of albumen. A. Lwoff (1932) found that Glaucoma piri- 
formis could live three days without oxygen only if sugar were present. 
M. Lwoff (1934) obtained a value of lOforthe of G. piriformis m 
peptone broth (Qoj 35). Emerson (1929) found that under an- 
aerobic conditions 80 mm’ of Blepharisma released 12.5 mm.* COj per 
hour from a bicarbonate buffer mixture; negative results were obtained 
with Amoeba proteus. Zhinkin (1930) demonstrated that the glycogen 
content of Stentor decreased under anaerobic conditions and that visible 
fat increased Upon exposure to O, that fat disappeared. Tliis apparent 
conversion of glycogen to fat was observed in experimental cultures and 
under natural conditions In winter when the content of ponds was 
negligible, but it did not occur in experimental cultures in the presence 
of light because of the photosynthetic action of zoochlorellae. Some data 
of this type was also obtained for ProroJon teres and Loxodes (Zhinkin, 
1930) and for Paramecium (Pacinotti, 1914). The possible changes 
which take place in the glycogen content of intestinal amoebae an 
ciliates should also be investigated in this connection (see discussion y 
von Brand, 1934) . 

The trypanosomes are a group of organisms which live under con^ 
ditions of high tension, but they apparently have a high degree 0 
anaerobic metabolism (glycolysis). At least, they use much more sug^ 
than they could possibly oxidize with the On which they consume, 
apparently the amount of acid produced by glucose destruction 
differ much under aerobic or anaerobic conditions. According to t ^ 
of von Fenyvessy and Reiner (1924), the Oj consumption for a 1 
trypanosomes {T. equiperdum) suspended in diluted blood a 
0.07 mg per hour. The sugar consumed under similar conditions ( 
Adams, and Murgatroyd, 1929) was about 5 mg. Since comp etc 
tion of 5 mg. of sugar requires about 5 mg. of O^, it 
major portion of the sugar destruction was anaerobic. This is 1 
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(especially if a considerable amount of decaying organic matter, and 
consequently hydrogen sulphide, is present), those whidi arc found in 
sewage-disposal plants, those which appear near the bottom of putrid 
laboratory cultures, and those which inhabit the lumen of the lower in- 
testine of ^feta^oa. These organisms, because of the characteristics of 
their environment, are deprived of one of the chief sources of cnergj’ 
available to other animals — the reduction of molecular oxygen, and thcj- 
must be able to obtain energy by other methods, such as molecular re- 
arrangements (e.g., glucose to lactic acid) or oxido-rcductions (e.g., 
glucose to COj and alcohol). A summary of the early theories of an- 
aerobic fermentations is given by Slater (1928), and a review of the 
data pertaining to anaerobic life of Proloaoa and other inscrtcbralcs Is 
given by von Brand (193'1). Some of the anaerobic Protozoa seem to be 
obligator)' anaerobes and are quickly killed by aeration (c ^.,Trcpomonas 
agilis, Lackey, 1932), Tlicrcforc one might expect them to luve a type 
of metabolism comparable to those of the anaerobic bacteria. 

Other organisms, such as certain intestinal forms, arc certainly not 
strict anaerobes, but arc facultative, or amphibiotic. ^^casuromcnts of tiic 
intestinal gases (reviewed by von Brand and Jahn, 1910) and of the oxi- 
dation-reduction potential of the digestive tract (Jahn, 1933a) indicate 
that the lumen of the intestinal tract is largely de\oid of oxygen. How- 
ever, organisms wliich live at the surface of the epithelium (eg., Gwr- 
d/a) and wjthin the vilh, and especially those such as [1/uiamoeha hislo- 
l)l/ca and Bahniidiutn co!/ which invade the tissue, do have access to 
molecular oxygen. The O, tension of the cmironmtnl of the rumen in- 
fusoria of ruminants must be cxtrcmel) variable, but, for considerable pe- 
riods of time, almost dcs'oid of oxygen Hie question then arises as to 
w hat kind or kinds of respirator)’ mcclunisms arc present in these faculta- 
tive organisms. TIic same question arises with such organisms as Para- 
n/eaum, which arc norm.rlly aerobic but can withstand lack of oxygen 
for a rcUtivcIy long period of time. Do the facultatuc anacrolscs of llic 
plijium Protozoa base respirator) medunisms comparable to those of 
bacterial facultatnc anaviolxrs^ llws question, altliougli mtcrcsting and 
suggcstisc, IS unanswerable at present I'ccausc we 1.now nothing about 
the respirator}- mechanisms of anacrr»bic I’rivtozoa, and not \cr)‘ much 
alx)ut those of bacteria. Howescr. recent inacsiigations indicate that 
among bacteria the respiratory mechanism of the strict 3nacrol>cs is 
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theory of death. Von Brand (1933) measured the rate of sugar destruc- 
tion for various trypanosomes, and obtained high values (8.0 mgm./bil- 
lion/hour) for the pathogenic trypanosomes T, brucei, T. gambiense, 
T. rhodesiense, and T. congolense, and very low values for the nonpalho- 
genic T. lewisi (about 1.4), and still lower values for the pathogenic 
Schholrypmum cruzi. The results of these investigators indicate that 
although sugar destruction and formation of acid may be a contributing 
factor, it will not explain all of the pathological effects of the trypano- 
somes. This is reviewed by von Brand (1938). 

It is interesting to compare the liigh aerobic glycolysis rate of trypano- 
somes with that of malignant tumors The Warburg rjuotient (aerobic 
glycolysis/Qo;) for normal tissues is usually less than 0.3 (except retina 
and placenta), while that for benign tumors is about one, and that for 
malignant tumors is 3. 1*3.9 (review, Needham, 1931). The Warburg 
quotients calculated from the data of von Fenyvessy and Reiner (1928) 
for T. eqttipsrdum arc 0.78 to 2.67. It has been found that KCN may 
change the Warburg quotient of chick embryos from 0.1 to 3.4, but 
the quotient for T. eqmperdum, in the presence of KCN, showed no 
significant change (0.78 and 0.80 in two experiments). These compari- 
sons may be taken to indicate that the relative glycolytic rate of the 
trypanosomes is different from that of norm-al tissues and resembles m 
certain respects that of benign or malignant tumors, but the fact that 
pyruvic and other acids are formed by trypanosomes instead of hctic 
acid invalidates this comparison. 

Meyerhof quotients were calculated by A. Lwoff (1933) for Sin 
gomoiias jasaculata, S. oticopellt, and Leptomoms ctenocepbali an 
were found to be 1.20, 1.38, and 0.125 respectively. The first two are 
within the normal range of metazoan tissues (Needham, 1931)> but 
that of Lepiovjonas is very low. Values of the M.Q. calculated from t e 
data of von Fenyvessy and Reiner (1928) on trypanosomes are approxi 
mately zero, indicating no reversal of glycolysis, and this conclusion 
agrees with the chemical equations given above. 

Why Are Anaerobes Anaerobes, and Aerobes Aerobes? 

One question which arises in any treatment of anaerobi'osis is, Why 
does oxygen prevent growth of obligatory anaerobes? ’ There are severa 
explanatory theories: 
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by von Brand (1934, 1935). On the basis of an assumed R.Q. of one, 
von Fenyvessy and Reiner (1928) subtracted the Qq, from the rate of 
COg evolution from a bicarbonate solution and found that the resulting 
value was equal to the Qg* . Therefore the rate of glycolysis (acid pro- 
duction) is the same in O, or N, and is independent of O. consumption. 
The data of von Fcnywessy and Reiner shoncd that the amount of CO, 
evolved when the organisms were in bicarbonate-glucosc-Ringer was so 
high under aerobic conditions that apparent R Q. values of 1.7 to 5.6 
were obtained Tlierefore we must conclude that glucose acid conver- 
sion is very’ high in T etjuiperdum According to the experiments of von 
Brand, Regendanz, and Weise (1932), this acid production is appar- 
ently not a true glycolysis, because lactic acid could not be detected in the 
medium by chemic.al methods However, if we consider lactic acid to be 
a step in the resynthesis of pyruvic acid to glucose (sec above), the ab- 
sence of lactic acid may merely mean that resynthesis docs not occur. In 
this case the Meyerhof quotient should be zero. It was shown by Reiner 
and Smythe (193-1) and Reiner. Smythe, and Pcdlow- (1936) that 
aerobic sugar destruction by T. tqutpetdum was as follows. 

I glucose ->* I glycerol I pyruvic acid 

I glycerol O, -* 1 pyruvic acid 2H,0 

Apparently lactic acid and CO, were not produced For T. Itmd, under 
aSrobic conditions, the end products were identified as succinic, acetic, 
and formic acids, ethyl alcohol, and catbon dioxide. 

It has been suggested that the large amount of acid produced by 
trypanosomes might be the mechanism by which toxic effects arc pro- 
duced. Tins possibility was investigated for T etaust by Khglcr, Geiger, 
and Comarofl (1929), who analyzed the blood of infected rats and 
concluded that death w-as caused by lactic acid acidosis In subsequent 
publications (Kliglcr, Geiger, and Conuroff, 1950, Geiger, Khglcr, and 
ComarofT, 1930) they reported the measurement of glycolysis of T. 
<v.ms}. having obtained even higher values (9 2 mgm /billion/hour) 
thin Yorkc. Adams, and Murgalroyd had obtained for T equipetjt.rt. 
Von Brand. Regendanz. and Wcise (1932) measured the glucose, Ualc 
acid, and alkali reserve of animals infected w ith T T. hruett, 

and T. equipcrJuni. and found no evidence of low glucose, higli lactic 
acid, or low alkali reserves, and therefore no support for the acidosis 
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basis of cither of the above two theories. Additional evidence, however, 
might be gained for the second theory from the fact that one atmosphere 
of O, is more toxic at low temperatures (4-5° C.) than at high (23- 
25® C.), and that four atmospheres of O, are more toxic at high tempera- 
tures than at low. Tlie greater solubility of Oj at 4-5° C. can account for 
the greater toxic effect with one atmosphere pressure. However, the re- 
verse effect at four atmospheres O, pressure must, as suggested by Cles'e- 
land, be connected m some manner with metabolic processes. Super- 
ficially, at least, these results seem to be explicable on the basis of the 
second of the above theories, i.c., the organisms grew more rapidly and 
produced more HjOj at the higher temperatures. An examination of the 
protozoa for catalase, or of the digestive contents of oxj’gcnated insects 
for HjOj, might yield pertinent information. 

The data of Cleveland (1925) on the toxicity of oxygen for the in- 
testinal Protozoa of earthworms, salamanders, frogs, and goldfish, are 
possibly open to this explanation, but here also we lack experimental 
evidence. Where such defaunation procedures failed, as in the rat, we 
might assume that the O, tension of the digestive tract was not raised 
in a manner comparable with that which occurred in the smaller or- 
ganisms, or that the Protozoa present were more resistant. The former 
theory seems much more probable. (For review of the chemistr)’ of the 
intestinal contents, sec von Brand and Jalin, 1940.) 

Tlie theory that the growth of anaerobes is dependent upon a low 
oxidation-reduction potential in the medium w’as proposed by Quaste 
and Stephenson (1926), and has gained considerable support among 
bacteriologists (review, Hewilt, 1936) and some dissent (literature 
cited by Broh-Kahn and Mirsky, 1938). Positive evidence consists mainly 
of the facts that (1) during the growth phases of anaerobic cultures, 
especially the sporulating anaerobes, much lower oxidation-reduction 
potentials are produced than during the growth phases of u 

aerobes; and (2) anaerobic forms do not start growing unti 
potential is quite low (E|, < -f- 100 mv.). The first type of evi 
does not help to distinguish between cause and effect, and 
some exceptions to the general trend. Most of these, however, are 
to the fact that the organism is only one factor which tends to 
the Eh of the medium; the chemical composition of the medium 
determines, to a great extent, what potentials may be attained. The sec 
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1. Oxygen is directly lethal to the cell. 

2 . Anaerobes do not contain catalase and therefore are incapable of 
destroying the toxic H,0, which is formed by reduction of ox}-gen (sec 
equations given above). 

3. Growth of anaerobes is dependent upon the presence of a low 
oxidation-reduction potential in the medium, the attainment of which 
is prevented by oxygen. 

4. Oj forms a loose chemical complex with the respirator)’ system of 
obligatory’ anaerobes, and thereby inhibits its actisity’. 

The relative merits of tliese theories, as applied to bacteria, are dis- 
cussed by Hewitt (1936) and Broh-Kahn and Mirshy ( 1938). Tlic first 
theory is certainly not true for those anaerobic organisms which will 
grow under anaerobic conditions after exposure to oxygen. Tlie second 
theory is supported by considerable evidence, in that most anaerobes do 
not contain catalase, and in that some bacteria (eg , pneumococci) will 
grow aerobically until they ate killed b>’ the accumulation of H,0, re- 
sulting from their metabolism (so-callcd "suicide" of cultures). How- 
ever, some anaerobes do contain catalase, and apparently it has not been 
definitely demonstrated that strict anaerobes consume O, in order to 
produce H,0„ or even tlut obligato/)’ anaerobes do produce H,0, (Broh- 
Kahn and Mifsky). Tlic theory, howc^•c^, might still be applicable to 
organisms such as pcnumococci and hemolytic streptococci, and to 
V.icberi(hta colt in the presence of HCN and methylene blue. In these 
cases appreciable amounts of HjO, can be detected 

Among the Protozoa \\c base very little cc’idcncc of the rclati\e merits 
of the first two of these tiicorics It is shown by the work of Clwcland 
on termites and on xylopliagous cockroaches (Clcscland, Hall, Sanders, 
and Collier, I 93 1, include citations of earlier papers) that the symbiotic 
Protozoa which inhabit the digestne tracts of these organisms are prob- 
ably strict anaerobes At least the O, tension of ihctr normal cnsironmcnt 
is extremely low, and they arc rapidly kiHcxl by appreciable quantities 
of molecular O,. CIcscland found that at 23' C the time necessary for 
death of the symbionts of termites was an inserse function of oxygen 
tension (c.g.. m Tat>:o/>iis. all I^rotozoa s'crc dead in T’ hours at one 
atmosphere, iii 30 minutes at 3 3 atmospheres) llns is apparently due 
to an increase in O, concentration in the digestne tract, with increases! 

O, pressure in the atmosphere, am! ihistouhl easily l< cxplainol on the 
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tivation of the respiratory mechanism of obligatory anaerobes by Oj— 
is mentioned by Broh-Kahn and Mirsky (1938), but at present is 
unsupported by experimental evidence. The bacteriostatic effect of dyes 
might also be interpreted to mean that these have an inactivating effect 
on the respiratory mechanism. 

In connection with the effect of oxygen on anaerobes, it should be 
mentioned that the converse problem also exists. Why do aerobes die in 
the absence of oxygen? On this question there has been considerably 
less discussion in the literature than on the former. It can be seen from 
the respiratory equations given above that activation of the substrate 
and partial oxidation can proceed without Oj. Even in the presence of 
O 2 a considerable destruction of substrate, in some forms (e.g., trypano- 
somes, cited above), seems to be incomplete. Poisoning of the aerobic 
cell under anaerobic conditions is supposedly caused by the accumulation 
of toxic products of carbohydrate cleavage or of incomplete oxidation, 
or by the conversion of all of the respiratory pigment to the reduced 
state. In facultative anaerobes the former, and in obligatory aerobes the 
latter theory seems more probable. TJie observation of Faure-Fremiet, 
L^on, Mayer, and Plantefol (1929) that Paramecium withstands lad of 
Oj longer at 4® C. than at higher temperatures, is open to either inter' 
pretation. The data of Putter (1905), which indicate that Paramecium 
can live longer under anaerobic conditions when the ratio of volume of 
medium to cells is higher, can be explained on the basis of accumulation 
of toxic products. What these toxic products are probably depends to a 
large extent upon the organism, the substrate, and the conditions of the 
experiment, and the most likely possibilities include lactic and lower 
fatty acids. 


Oxidation-Reduction Potential Versus Respiration 
AND Growth 

Another question which arises is why we might or might not expect 
the oxidation-reduction potential of the medium to affect the respiratio 
and growth of the organism. It is obvious from the outline of the 
atory processes given above, and from many other types of iita, 
oxidation-reduction phenomena are involved in respiration. The 
tory pigments and perhaps also the respiratory enzymes 
oxidation-reduction systems. Therefore their action should e a e 
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t)’pe of evidence is well founded in fact — anaerobes do not grow in media 
of high Eh value. However, »f the Eh value of a suitable medium is low* 
cred through displacement of air with Hj or N., or by various chemical 
reagents, or by the growth of an aerobic organism, then the anaerobic 
forms are capable of growth According to this theor)’, anaerobes and 
aerobes differ in their ability to grow at various points along the Eh scale, 
in a manner comparable to that whicli is exhibited by various acido- 
philic and basiphilic forms m growing at various points along the pH 
scale. Of course, there are intermediate-range and widc-rangc forms in 
respect to both pH and Eh The fact that the toxic effects of lack of O,. 
or of supernormal O, tensions, arc not equal in all species supports this 
idea, but these data, of course, are subject to other interpretations. 

Investigations of the rule of oxidation-rcduction potentials among the 
Protozoa have nes'cr passed the prcliminaiy stages. Tlie possible im- 
portance of such a study %sas pointed out by Jahn (1935b, 193 f)f io 
connection with experiments on -SH compounds, on the toxic action of 
methylene blue and on possible relationships with auto- and alJcJocataly- 
sis. Measurements of the Eh of Chthmonas cultures (Jahn. 1935b), of 
hay infusions (Efimoff, Nckrassow. and Efimoff, 1928), and of digestive 
contents (Jahn, 1933a) have been made Howeser, until more data be- 
come available, most of these results arc difiicult to interpret. It was de- 
termined that Chdamonas would grow m mixtures of NaSH and H,0, 
only if the concentrations of these were balanced so that the medium 
just failed to reduce methylene blue. Tins might indicate a microaero- 
philic tendency for Chilomon^is Other experiments with Chihmotun 
indicated that it could live, but could grow only slowly, howcsxr, in 
media in which methylene blue was reduced Neither of these ideas is 
contradictor)’ to its known habits in laborator)’ cultures. It was also 
demonstrated (Jahn, 1935b) that cascm-acctalc broth cultures of C/v- 
lomonai, when exposed to the aif. doclopcd potentials of -20 mv. at 
pH 7.55, a point at which methylene blue is about half reduced llic 
chief difTiculty in interpreting expenments pertaining to the clTect of r» 
on growth is that it is nccessar)’ to change O, tension in order to change 
Eh. nils makc-s an experiment containing onl) one s anable seemingly im- 
possible to execute, and the lhcof>-. therefore, has not been amcnahlc 
to experimental approach 

nie fourtli theor)’ of the effect of O, on anaerobes— tlut of an mac- 
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not occur if all of the reactions were reversible. Since many of the re- 
acting substances are changed irreversibly and since the rates of reactions 
are dependent not only upon Eo values but upon enzymes, knowledge of 
Eo and Eh values cannot indicate what reactions will occur. 

Much of this discussion of oxidation-reduction potentials is pure 
speculation, but it is the type of speculation (often unexpressed) which 
has spurred investigators to a study of the naturally occurring oxidation- 
reduction systems, of the apparent oxidation-reduction potential of proto- 
plasm, and of the Eh values developed in bacterial and protozoan cultures 
(reviews, Needham and Needham, 1927; Wurmscr, 1932; Chambers, 
1933; Clark, 1934; Hewitt, 1936). Interpretations of the data have not 
always been as fruitful as one might expect, and one is led at limes to 
suspect that the modes, if not the points of attack on the problem, are in 
need of revision. However, since the necessity of some such relationship 
as outlined above seems sound, it is more probable that merely the time 
for the harvest has not yet arrived. Clark { 1934) estimated that another 
half century will be necessary for the solution of these problems. 

Another means by which the oxidation-reduction potential of the 
medium is supposed to affect metabolism is described by the surface catal- 
ysis theory suggested by Quastcl (1930), Kluyver (1931). others 
(discussed by Hewitt, 1936). It is suggested that many oxidative pif>' 
cesses of bacteria take place at the surface of the cell (Quastel, 1930), and 
it seems as if for these reactions the Eh of the medium would be more im 
portant than that of the protoplasm. It is also very probable that oxida 
tion-reduction enzymes are merely surface catalysts, which produce their 
effect by nature of intense interfacial electrical fields (Muyver, 1931)- 
These fields might be affected by the potential of the medium, whet er 
they occur at the cell surface or within the protoplasm. An intriguing 
speculation would be that the respiratory pigments are distributed among 
the various phases of protoplasm, and that the enzj’mes are actually t e 
interfaces of the emulsion. Unfortunately, such ideas are difficu t ^ 
check experimentally. However, since oxidation-reduction enzymes 
proteins which in all probabili^ exert their catalytic properties ^ _ 

surface action, it is possible that the catalytic interfaces of the ce s, 
cussed by Kluyver (1931), are merely the surfaces of the protein mo 
cules. 
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by the potential of the medium in which they arc found, that is. by the 
oxidation-reduction potential of protoplasm, and the)', in turn, must 
to a large extent determine this potential If we were to mix numerous 
half'teduced, completely reversible oxidation-reduction indicators in a 
homogeneous solution, an equilibrium would be reached, and the po- 
tential attained would depend upon the E» values of the substances and 
upon their relative amounts Substances with Eo values far from the result- 
ing Eh value of the solution would be either completely reduced or com- 
pletely oxidized, and would be unable toconlribute much toward oxidizing 
or reducing small amounts of added materials unless the Ei, of the mixture 
were appreciably changed. 

Obviously such a simple system is not present in protoplasm Because 
of the presence of irreversible systems and of the continual introduction 
of new substrate and the removal of certain end products, a true equi- 
librium is never attained. Also, the colloidal nature of protoplasm makes 
possible the existence of different Eh values in different pluses of the 


substance, and the differential adsorption of oxidized and reduced ma- 
terial at interfaces may produce a potential different from that In any of 
the phases. Therefore the term "oxidation-reduction potential of proto- 
plasm" may be without any intcrprctablc significance (for discussion, see 
Jahn, 193^; Korr, 1938). But there must certainly be a significance to 
the Eo values of the respirator)' pigments, and the possibiht) of an indi- 
vidual expression of these values may be nuintained by the polyphisic 
nature of protoplasm. The oxidation-reduction potential, which can l>c 
measured with indicators, is probably an index of the potential dc\ eloped 
by one or more of these pigments (for summary of such measurements, 
see Chambers. 1933, Colicn. 1933). R is Known Hut the apparent E. 
saluc of protoplasm, as measured by indicators, varies witli tlic Eh of the 
external medium sslicn the external O. tension is dunged Tlicrcforc. 
"hy cannot the Eh of the external medium determine the degree of re- 
duction of the respirator)' pigments and therefore the rate of respiration 
^his mechanism might be used to explain the inhibition which is pro- 
duced by oxidation-rcduction indicators in cultures of bietcria (Dulyss, 
1929) and m cultures of Chihmonjt (Jahn, 1933 b). One difficulty m 
predicting sshat reactions ssould occur in protoplasm, c\cn if wc ha a 
thorougli Knowledge of the oxidation-rcduetion s)stcms insoUed, is the 
fact Hut such knowledge can tell us onl) what reactions might or might 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE CONTRACTILE VACUOLE 
J. H. Weatherby 

Introduction 

Since the first description of the protozoan contractile vacuole, prob- 
ably made by Spallanzani in 1776, few structures in these organisms have 
received such intensive investigation. Unfortunately, solutions of many 
of the perplexing questions which have arisen as a result of these studies 
are not yet at hand. Indeed, much of the more recent work has given rise 
to entirely new questions which are no less insistent in their demands 
for answers than were the earlier ones. In the literature claims and 
counterclaims are abundant; important discoveries have been made only 
to be discarded because of lack of confirmation, or, in some instances, 
because of direct contradiction. In view of the somewhat confused state 
of the evidence concerning contractile vacuoles a re-survey of some of 
the more important questions seems to be in order. 

Probably the first question asked by the first investigator to see a con 
tractile vacuole was "What is its function?” Needless to say, this rst 
investigator did not learn the answer, and, in the opinions of man), ^ 
most recent investigation probably does not( supply the complrte answer. 
Following this question there have been others hardly less interesting. 
Is it essential to life? Is it a permanent structure, or does it arise anew 
at the beginning of each new cycle? Does it always occupy the sam^ 
position in the organism with respect to other structures? Is the 
surrounded by a permanent membrane? Is its discharge to the ex 
through a permanent excretory pore? If there is no pre-forme exc 
pore, how may one explain the formation even of a temporary po ’ , 

once formed how is it closed again? What natural forces f 

the contents of the vacuole? There are many other equa y m 
questions, but only a few can be considered at this time. 

The most promising order for discussing these problems see 
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Mast (1926) agrees with Metcalf concerning the frequent presence 
of granules around the \'acuoIe, but does not interpret this as indiating 
a physiological association between them. This opinion is based on his 
having obser\'ed vacuoles functioning perfectly normally without the 
presence of a single granule in the immediate vicinity of the vacuole 
To these granules Mast applies the name “beta granules,” to distinguish 
them from others of a different nature which are also present in the 
cytoplasm. Mast and Doyle (1935) reinvestigated the relationship be- 
tween granules and vacuole. By centrifuging amoebae it is possible to 
cause stratification of various c)'toplasmic constituents. Organisms treated 
in such a manner can be operated on so as to remove all or any desired 
portion of almost any one of the constituents, including these granules. 
It was found by Mast and Doyle that removal of all or most of the gran- 
ules resulted in the death of the organism. Removal of fewer granules 
caused a decrease in pulsation frequcnc)’ of the vacuole, which was di- 
rectly proportional to the relative number of granules removed; that is, 
pulsation frequency was found to be directly proportional to the number 
of granules remaining. Removal of the contractile vacuole alone resulted 
in the prompt formation of another. Concerning this same question, 
Mast (1938, p. 312) more recently slates: 

The beta granules around the cootraetde vacuole vary greatly in number 
and the layer of substance in which they are embedded varies great y m 
thickness, without any apparent variation in the function of the 'acuoe. 
These facts indicate that neither the granules nor the layer of substance i 
involved in the function of the contractile vacuole, at least not directy. 

Howland {1924a) found that there is no concentration of 
on the surface of the vacuole in Amoeba verrucosa, but she f 

it likely that the vacuole arises from the coalescing of small | 

globules, which in turn are derived from the dissolving 
In any case, Howland traces the ultimate origin of the vacuo e ^ 
granules in somewhat the same tnanner that Metcalf does, a t oug 
A, verrucosa these granules are probably dispersed throughout t e q 
plasm. On the other hand, Haye (1930) found in fixed an ^ 
preparations of A. verspertiho essentially the same relations p 
granules and vacuole as described by Metcalf and later by > 5 ,, 5 toIe 
the filled vacuole is more or less aivered by granules, an a 
the new vacuole arises in the midst of these granules. 
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to deal first with those pertaining to origin of the vacuole — to see, if 
possible, just where this organelle comes from, if it does not exist in 
the cell as a permanent structure. Tlien, having traced its origin, questions 
dealing with structure and function will follow in more logical order. 
An attempt will be made to follow this general plan, but the verj* nature 
of the Subject will necessitate digressions from lime to time. 

While a conscientious review of the literature has been attempted, it 
IS quite possible that important publications have been oserlooked. It is 
hoped that this will prove not to be true, not only for the sake of com- 
pleteness, but also for the sake of giving credit where credit is due. Tlic 
author herewith offers Ins apologies to anyone whose labors ha\c not 
been acknowledged. 

The Origin or Contractile Vacuoles 

Metcalf (1910) noticed in amoeba of the proteus t>'pe that the vacu- 
ole is surrounded by a layer of granules of the same approximate sire 
and appearance as the "microsomes*’ of the general C)1opUsm. When 
the vacuole is of moderate size, these granules form a layer on its surface 
one granule thick; when the vacuole is fully distended, as just before 
systole, there arc spaces between the granules; but when tlie vacuole is 
small the layer may be several granules thick. At s}sto)c the vacuole 
usually collapses completely, and the granules may be seen clumped to- 
gether in the region of the qtoplism previously occupied by the vacuole. 
Ilic new vacuole arises in the midst of these granules, and is formed by 
the fusion of several small vacuoles. According to Metcalf, who reported 
ohscn'ations which sometimes lasted) for as long as several hours on a 
single organism, the vacuole never arises in any other part of the body 
under normal conditions, except among the granules v\hich surrounded 
It before its last contraction. IVom these observations he concludes that 
the granules arc associated in some w-ay vsiih the origin and the function 
of the vacuole, and for this reason calls them * cxcrctor)’ granules.” How- 
ever, he decides that the granules arc not essential for life, since most 
of them, together with the vacuole, may be tenvoved from at\ Anoeb.t 
by operation wiilunit a fatal result. Under these conditions a new vacuole 
ties clops, although there arc few if any granules to be seen surrounding 
It when It first appears Metcalf rraffirmed his statement concerning these 
observations in 
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Scarth and Lloyd (1927) claim that the vacuolar wall arises from the 
kinoplasm of Strasburger. They observed a reciprocal quantitative re- 
lation between kinoplasm and mitochondria. The activity of kinoplasm 
resembles that of lecithin, which is abundant in mitochondria. On the 
basis of this resemblance, they conclude that water at least may accumu- 
late in the vacuoles without the visible interaction of any other struc- 
ture. 

The observations and opinions reported in the foregoing pages, while 
somewhat contradictory at times, point to two general conclusions con- 
cerning the origin of contractile vacuoles. First, in the great majority 
of forms, perhaps in all forms, fluid reaches the contractile vacuole 
through the fusion of small vesicles, or accessory vacuoles, with the con- 
tractile vacuole or its filling canals. The vesicles arise within what often 
appears to be the wall of the vacuole; the accessory vacuoles usually 
originate at a greater or less distance from the contractile vacuole, and 
coalesce to form the latter. Second, vesicles originate within walls of 
vacuoles which have been shown in many instances to be granular in 
nature or to be intimately associated with granules; accessory vacuoles 
have been reported by various authors as originating among granules 
which may be closely associated with the vacuole, or occasionally re- 
moved some distance from it. Thus it appears that in spite of their great 
variety of shapes and general appearances under the microscope, con- 
tractile vacuoles originate in a remarkably similar manner in all forms 
so far investigated with this problem in mind. 

In certain instances authors have reported the absence of granules m 
the vicinity of the contractile vacuole, and from this have concluded that 
granules are not concerned in the origin of vacuoles. In this connection 
it must be remembered that in certain forms, e.g., Eiiplotes, some o 
the Ophryoscolecidae, and apparently in others as well, the accessory 
vacuoles which ultimately give rise to the contractile vacuole originate 
at some distance from the ultimate site of the final vacuole. Also, g^n 
ules frequently are visible only after osmium or silver impregnation. 
Keeping in mind the greater vulnerability of negative evidence, one ^ 
justified in the thought that perhaps a reexamination of organisms o 
which the absence of granules in the vicinity of the vacuole has 
ported, may reveal the presence of granules in other ^ ^ ^ ’ 

either scattered or in aggregates. Such scattered granules, w ic are 
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Hall (1930a) studied the qtoplasmic inclusions in Tt'ichamoeha after 
osmic and silver impregnation. In a few instances he obsers'ed the adher- 
ence of blackened globules to the outer surfaces of vacuoles. At first 
glance these appeared to be vacuoles with heavily impregnated walls, 
but close observation revealed the granular or globular nature of the 
blackened material. 

It must be remembered that these granules arc not confined to the im- 
mediate vicinity of the contractile vacuole, but usually are scattered 
throughout the entire cytoplasm as well. If the origin of the vacuole is 
associated \s ith and dependent on the presence of these granules, then one 
N\ ould expect other parts of the organism to be at least potentially capable 
of giving rise to vacuoles, since some granules arc present In other 
parts. Iliat such a phenomenon actually occurs in Amoeba has been ob- 
scr\cd by various authors, among whom arc Day (1927), as well as 
Howland and Mast and Doyle. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that Dimitrowa (1928) was able to induce formation of extra vacuoles 
in Paramecium eaudaitim by interfering mechanically with the normal 
function of those already present. Tliesc extra vacuoles usually appeared 
to l>c entirely normal, althougli in a few instances there were no radial 
canals, llic customat)- number of vacuoles was restored at fission by 
failure of the organism to form new- ones If two extra ones had been in- 
duced, or by the formation of one new vacuole if only one had been in- 
duced artificially. In the event that there were three extra vacuoles, one 
daughter cell received three and formed a single new one wlicn it in turn 
divided. 

Hayc (1930) investigated eight species from tvs o orders of flagellates. 
In Vhacus pleurouecici he found tlut the walls of contractile vaaiolcs 
contain lipoid granules which arc arranged in a nct*likc fashion. In 
I'j/^leua f'ficiform'n and Tr.tcl'ehmonai Hff'iJa the surfaces of both the 
resenoir and the vacuoles show a granular structure. In PeriJ/r:!um 
itcirui no granules were olTscf'cvl. nor were accessor)* vacuoles seen, ex- 
cept in organisms obtained from a laboraloty arjuarlum in which con- 
ditions vsete llioughl to have Ixrn abnormal. A ditTcrentiated plasma 
rone, reminding one of the "excretory plasma" of frcsh-waicr I’rotoroa, 
ssas notes! around the pusule. In the wall of the puvulc of P. Jher^rtis 
sscrc sibscrvcd lij's'ul granules similar t» those in the wall of the contrac- 
tile vaoji'lc t»f fresh vsatcr I’rv'toroa Ucsidcs tlic two sac pusulcv, a col- 
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1920, one must admit that only limited importance can be attached to 
their opinions. Unquestionably most of these investigators were careful 
observers, and expressed opinions only after due consideration of all the 
factors which they were able to recognize. But the microscope of today 
is a far different instrument from that of a hundred years ago, or even 
fifty years ago; and chemical procedures, particularly those dealing with 
colloids, have undergone extensive development. However highly one 
may regard this or that early investigator, the fact remains that none 
could have been better than the tools with which he worked, and ad- 
mittedly the tools were poor. Consequently, the author maintains that 
it is neither unkind nor unappreciative to propose that these various early 
opinions be considered mainly as of historical interest, and of little 
worth in settling tlie question as to the presence or absence of permanent 
membranes, or of any kind of membrane for that matter, around con- 
tractile vacuoles. The employment of the best of modern instruments 
and techniques leaves the question in an unsatisfactory state. 

Before presenting the more recent evidence concerning this question 
of membranes, perhaps it will not be unwise to present briefly the more 
fundamental question of what constitutes a membrane. Most textbooks 
either avoid tlie issue more or less completely or describe the structure 
and properties of the artificial membranes so often used in the laboratory 
for experimental purposes. Although reliable information concerning 
living membranes is scant, there is sufficient evidence to justify the divi- 
sion of membranes into two types, morphological membranes and pbysi 
ological membranes. Morphological membranes are permanent struc 
tures which are frequently visible in living material viewed through t e 
microscope, and usually may be demonstrated more or less clearly y 
suitable staining techniques. Apparently they consist mainly of a reticu 
lum, or framework, which is described by some authors as being com 
posed largely of protein Such membranes are usually thought to posses 
an appreciable amount of rigidi^', and to serve primarily as ^ 

structures. Free permeability in both directions is usually assigne 

Physiological membranes are entirely different from morphologi 
membranes in many important respects. Usually they are consi 
be so thin as to be invisible even with the highest inagni cation. 
may possess a certain degree of rigidity, but probably muc ess 
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to exist in some amoebae, may be the site of origin of new vacuoles when 
the function of the original vacuole is disturbed by artificial means or 
removed by operation. While such granules have not been demonstrated 
to be scattered about in the C)'toplasm of P. cojidatuntt their presence 
would explain the origin of extra vacuoles in this form, when func- 
tion of the original vacuoles is interfered with mechanically, as reported 
by Dimitrowa. The origin of ne^v vacuoles at fission would have a similar 
explanation, since, as prop>o5cd by Dimitrowa, during fission the greater 
abundance of metabolites ^\ould impose a necessity on the organism 
essentially similar to interference with normal function. After fission, 
w hen the daughter cells arc smaller than the parent cell was immediately 
prior to fission, and the metabolic rate is lowered, there no longer exists 
a stimulus for the formation of extra vacuoles, and the daughter cells 
appear quite normal, with the usual number. 

The Structure of Contractile Vacuoles 

Tlic question of the structure of the contractile vacuole and its as- 
sociated parts has occupied the attention of protoioologists for many 
years. As a result the main question has been broken up into sc\cral 
parts, each concerned with a limited phase of this main question. Is the 
\acuole surrounded by a permanent membrane? Is its discharge to the 
exterior through a permanent cxcrctor)* pore? If there is no permanent 
pore, how- may one explain the formation c\xn of a temporar}' pore, and 
once formeil how is it closed again? Is the vacuole a permanent structure, 
or docs it arise anew at the beginning of each new c)^^? 

Tlic dispute as to the presence or absence of a permanent membrane 
surrounding the vaaiolc began over a hundred )cars ago, and continues, 
with little to indicate that is will end within the near future. According 
til Ta)!or (1923), to whom wc may refer for a more detailed account 
of the histot) of (his question, the following investigators have written 
in support of the idea of a permanent membrane: Dircnbcrg. Sichold, 
Clapatcilc, l-achmann, Dcgcn, and Stcmpcll. Tliose who beheve tlut 
the \aaiolc piisscssei no permanent wall arc: Dujardin. Mc)cn, Stein, 
\VrIC'nIo\v^V.l, Perty, Schmidt, Zenker, Maupas. Rhumbicf, llut^hh, Ijn- 
kc'tcr, and Khimvk'). Taj lor htm»clf holds this view, at least for Ijs- 
fhid. W’lilvJtJt rcilcsttng unfavorably in any ssay on the researches of 
those who workcvl on this subject prior to I'KM), or pmsiMy as late as 
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remaining after systole, that dispersion of the membrane does not 
ave ime to occur before the second phase is present again. If such condi- 
on 0 tarns, t en the membrane may be considered as having a greater 
permanence. There are numerous references to such 
p )sio ogical membranes in the literature on contractile vacuoles, so it 
appears that the idea has gained rather wide acceptance. The controversy is 
not so much concerned with such membranes as with the presence oi 
a ^nce of morphological, and hence permanent, membranes. 

efore leaving the subject of physiological membranes, there are sev- 
cra p enomena which may be discussed profitably with this concept in 
nun . Repeatedly authors speak of the coalescence of accessoiy vacuoles 
to form contractile vacuoles, Taylor (1923) refers to this, and considers 
coalescence to be due to a reversion of the gel state of the surrounding 
Im to the sol state. He further states that vacuoles are surrounded by 
highly viscous boundaries of endoplasm, and that the consistency of the 
papilla pulsatoria strikingly resembles that of the endoplasmic boundaries. 
Without raising the question as to whether or not coalescence of accessory 
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morphological membranes with which thej' are often associated in liv- 
ing material. Scmipcrmcability, or more properly selective permeability, 
is a property of all living physiological membranes. Colloid-chemists, 
as well as many physiologists, are agreed that a physiological membrane 
is simply a phase boundar)’, an interface between two different fluids. 
In order that such phase boundary may be more or less permanent, it 
is nccessarj' that the two phases be only slightly miscible at most — the 
more complete the immiscibility the more nearly perfect and permanent 
the membrane. A % cry \\ idc variety of molecules show polar phenomena; 
tlut is, the two ends of the molecules arc electrically and chemically 
different. This results In orientation of molecules with respect to one 
another and to various other molecules, in much the same manner that 
a compass needle becomes oriented with respect to the magnetic poles of 
the earth, Tliis phenomenon of orientation is associated with organic 
acids, alcohols, aldehjdcs, lipoids, fats, proteins, and many other so- 
called "physiological” compounds. Thus at the interface of the two- 
phase system, oil-water, the oil molecules (glyccrol-csfcrs of fatty acids) 
become oriented in such a manner llial tlic hydrocarbon ends of llic 
molecules project into the oil phase, whereas the gl)ccrol ends project 
into the water. Eat molecules undergo much more nearly perfect orienta- 
tion than water molecules, although with the latter there appears to be 
a certain degree of orientation. Such an aggregation and packing to- 
gether of oriented polar molecules at an interface represents a ph)sio- 
logical membrane. Since protoplasm contains a variety of polar molecules, 
tlic membrane formed between protoplasm and wafer is composed of 
sarious t)pcs of molecules apparently arranged in the form of a mosaic. 
Tlic thickness of such a membrane lus not been definitely ot-ahlishcd. 
Some authors maintain tlut it is onl) a single molecule thick, or at most 
only one or two milli-micra thick, Init at least one author (Peters, see 
Clark. 1933. p. 40) has advanced a tlicor)- according to which tlic cell 
IS composed of a three-dimensional protein mosaic, with the molecules 
m the interior of the cell oriented on the surface film. Since the interior 
of man) cells is known to l^c fluid, the structure must l-«c regarded as an 
orientation rather liian as an anatomical skeleton. Tins theorj- of Peters's 
agrees fairly well with ccitain evidence cimecrning the attion of ilnigs 
on tells. Without entering into the question as to Ikjw far orientation 
extends Ixncath the surface la)-er, sufluciito say that it is well c'taMuJicd 
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side. Calculations have been made of the pliysical force necessarily ex- 
erted by tlie amoeba to accomplish this, but tlic)* have not taken into 
account some of the properties of physiological membranes, such as spon- 
taneous disintegration when membrane comes into direct contact with 
membrane. The adherence of conjugating organisms may be dependent, 
likewise, on these same properties of membranes. While it is interesting 
to speculate on sucli matters, it must be admitted that these remarks on 
feeding amoebae are purely speculative, with little other than supethchl 
obscrs’alion to support them. 

Concerning tlie presence of a permanent (morphological) membrane 
surrounding the contractile vacuole, there are diverse opinions. These 
diverse opinions apply not only to different species but even to the same 
species. Howl.ind (1924a) found that the contributory globules as well 
as the vacuole may be removed from the organism to the surrounding 
water, where thq' retain their identity for an indefinite period of time. 
Tliis m.ay be taken to indicate a considerable degree of permanence of the 
vacuole wall, such as would be possessed by a morphological membrane, 
although Howland is of the opinion that these vacuole membranes are 
temporaf)'. A temporary physiological membrane, formed of oriented 
molecules in a compact layer, may be c.xpected to retain its identity for 
an appreciable period of time before dispersion of the molecules occurs, 
but it hardly seems probable that this "appreciable period of time can 
be more than a few minutes. Day (1927) expresses the opinion that the 
vacuole wall in A. proteus is a "condensation membrane,” or gel, disap- 
pearing with each contraction. By "condensation membrane Day 'Ciy 
likely implies such a structure as has been described above as a physiologi 
cal membrane, so that the two terms may be taken as synonymous. Con 
cerning A, proteiis, Mast (1938, p. 307) states: "At die surface of the 
contractile vacuole under the layer of substance containing the beta gran 
ules, there is a layer or membrane about 0.5 micron thick which is op i 
cally well differeflti.ated fiom the adjoining substance on either sue ace, 
for under favorable conditions a line indicating an interface can e c ear y 
seen at both these surfaces.” Whether this membrane is a permane 
structure or is formed anew with each successive vacuole was not sug 
gested by Mast. After an examination of fixed, stained, an 
material, Haye (1930) concluded that vacuole membranes are ' 
in Afnoeba, although it is probable that this author referre to morp 
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vacuoles and the simultaneous rupture of vacuote wall and papilla pul* 
satofia represent sol-^cl te\’erstbiIiQV it is obvious that exactly these 
phenomena must be anticipated, on the basis of the concept of physiologi- 
cal membranes such as described above. When tuo accessory vacuoles lie 
touching each other, the C)1opJasmtc phase of the two-phase system is 
pushed aside, at the same time removing the basic forces on which the 
presence of these membranes depends. In the absence of these forces, 
the membranes disintegrate at the site of contact, and the two vacuoles 
fuse into one. Likewise, when the filled vacuole comes in contact with 
the papilla pulsatoria, one phase (the qtoplasmic phase again) is pushed 
aside, the membranes disintegrate at the site of contact, and the contents 
of the vacuole arc discharged to the exterior. After discharge the two- 
phase system is again established, since there is cytoplasm on one side of 
the pore (within the organism) and water on the other (outside the 
organism), whereas prior to discharge there was water on the outside as 
well as a fluid composed chiefly of water w-ithin the vacuole. Tlic papilla 
IS formed m (his manner from the vacuole wall, which readily accounts 
for the similarity noted by Taylor. 

Other phenomena which can be explained in like manner by the pres- 
ence of physiological membranes arc easy to find in the Protozoa. Tlie 
ingestion of food by Amoeba is essentially the result of fusion of the 
walls of the organism after they has'c been extruded around the food 
particle m such a manner as completely to enclose It. Tlic tsso-plusc 
5) stem exists as long as there is water on one side of the cell membrane 
and cytoplasm on the other; but when the engulfing process is complete 
and cell membrane is in contact with cell membrane with no water 
separating the two portions, the membrane disintegrates at the site of 
contact, and continuity of cell structures as well as of the vacuole mem- 
brane ts established. Tlic food-\acuolc membrane persists as long as 
there IS ssatcr withm to maintain the two-phase system. In a similar man- 
ner one may explain the readiness with which an amputated fragment 
of an amoeba unites with the parent Ixs^ly when the two p»irticins come 
together, although it has no Ixraring on the fact tlial a fragment from a 
discrv: strain is refu'cil. It lus also been ohsened ilut occasionally an 
amoeba attempts to cnpilf a telaliscly large organism, such as /*. njA-Zj- 
/Af'j. but IS unable to accomplish this completely, llie /Vf .-»•?<■ is 
wpiecrcd so tscss. appatenlly, with half inside the anvxba and half <»ut- 
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The presence of definite vacuole walls or morphological membranes 
around the vacuoles of ciliates is not accepted by all authors. Thus, Taylor 
(1923) believes the vacuole in Euplotes to disappear completely at sys- 
tole, and to be replaced by an entirely new structure. If a morphological 
membrane were present, this could hardly obtain, although Taylor was 
able to distinguish a "highly viscous boundary” of endoplasm surround- 
ing the vacuole. Moore (1931) was unable to cause osmication of the 
vacuole wall in Blepharisma undulans, using the technique of Nassonov, 
and from this she concludes that the vacuole lacks a permanent wall. 
This opinion was again expressed (1934) after further observation. 
The findings of Moore are in opposition to those of Haye, who re- 
ported thin vacuole walls in the same species. Day (1930) concludes 
from his observations on Paramecium caudatum, Spirostomum ambi' 
gutim, and S. teres that vacuoles in these forms are temporary structures 
which disappear at systole. King (1935, p. 564) found that; 

The permanent components of the contractile vacuole system in Paramecium 
multimicromcleata include the pore with its discharging tubule, and the 
feeding canals, each made up of a distal excretory portion, an ampulla and 
an injection tubule . . . The membrane of the contracting vacuole is a 
temporary structure, disappearing at systole. The pore is closed by the remnant 
of the old vacuole which ruptures at the next systole. 

Essentially the same was found in P. aurelia. These observations were 
made on material osmicated at 38® C It is somewhat surprising that 
the vacuole proper of the contractile vacuo/e systems in P. multimicro^ 
nucleata and P. aurelia is a temporary structure, replaced anew after each 
contraction, whereas that of the closely related species P , caudatum is 
commonly believed to be a permanent structure. Perhaps the stainab e 
vacuole wall described by Young for F. caudatum represents the same 
kind of material which King believes closes the excretory pore follows 
ing systole in P, multimicronucleata and P. aurelia. 

After examining both living and stained material, Fortner (192 
concludes that the membrane of the vacuole in Protista is a temporary 
structure, which, after fulfilling its purpose, closes the excretory pore 
during the period of diastole. He further believes that all sur ace aje 
sharing in the excretion process have the property of fusing toget ef agai 
merely on contact. , 

The present state of the knowledge concerning the presence or a sen 
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logical and not to physiological membranes, since these latter cannot 
be demonstrated in this manner. 

Among the flagellates, Nassonov (192-1) found an osmiophilic mem- 
brane surrounding the vacuole in Cbtlomonas paramechwi. Haye (1950) 
could distinguish no vacuole wall in the Euglcnoidina, but in many other 
flagellates examined by him distinct walls were visible in stained ma- 
terial. 

Among the ciliates, morphological membranes arc reported in a great 
variety of organisms by many inscstigators. Nassonov (1921) reports 
osmiophilic walls for the vacuoles in VAuwtecium caudalum, Uonotut 
joliiini, Pstissnld/aieritti, CetmpafjeUaumbellaria.Epist^Us g,iUca,Zoolham’ 
ti'nttii (irbuscula, and Vorlicella sp. Faurc-rrcmicl (1925) confirmed 
the findings of Nassonov, using several species of Vonicclh, in which 
osmiophilic walls were observed, even after collapse of the vacuole. 
Young (1921) concludes from studies on P. caudaluni stained witli iron 
hematoxylin that the vacuole system is a permanent and continuous struc- 
ture King (1928) arrived at essentially the same conclusion concerning 
the vcsicic-fcd s)stcm of P. frkhtum. Wcnrich ( 1926) obscrvctl definite 
vacuole walls in P. Irichiun] stained with Major’s hcmalum or Heiden- 
hain's iron-alum-hcmaloxjlin. Concerning this Wcnrich states (p. 89): 

It was somewhat surprising to find how* distinctly the vacuolar walls showed 
m fixed and stained specimens Tlic relative thickness of the wall is note- 
worthy and it usually appears to be laminated. In sectioned material the walls 
contained strands of more or less intensely staining material, sugeesting 
ilic presence of contractile filKrs 

Von Gclci observed osmiophilic vvalls in P. (.luJaSum (1925, 1928) 
and in SpAlh'idiun ( 1955). Hajc (1950) found thin vacuole 

walls m the following forms: Wfp/'.miri.t itt:Juhn{. IJovni/ti 
OpbryJ;urri tttl.ilile, SUKtor polynorphtt, Sp/rOitofrium <;«;i/gwwrr;, 
li.'JjKiiJiuni ftUnzndt!, and liPlricf’.i proston:.t. Hliick walls were ob- 
served in Cii’np.weUj. ChloJon, Dopulelh, pjt.fs(ciur!, and the Oph- 
rj-oscolccidac As prcsiously mentionctl. Nassonov (1925) ccjmincv! 
ChloJn: and after osmium impregnation and conclinicil 

that (he Vacuoles p^>v^css no membranes, but lie directly in the cytoplasm. 
In these latter organisms, sirucimes (omidcred l-y Nassi»nov ii» jsc the 
Golgi apparatus surround the vacuole in suih a manner that llirv may I'c 
mistaken for \at.iji)lc walls in certain preparations. 
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The presence of definite vacuole walls or morphological membranes 
around the vacuoles of ciliates is not accepted by all authors. Thus, Taylor 
(1923) believes the vacuole in Euplotes to disappear completely at sys- 
tole, and to be replaced by an entirely new structure. If a morphological 
membrane were present, this could hardly obtain, although Taylor was 
able to distinguish a ’’highly viscous boundary” of endoplasm surround- 
ing the vacuole. Moore (1931) was unable to cause osmication of the 
vacuole wall in Blepharisma tindulans, using the technique of Nassonov, 
and from this she concludes that the vacuole Jacks a permanent wall. 
This opinion was again expressed (1934) after further observation. 
The findings of Moore are in opposition to those of Haye, who re- 
ported thin vacuole walls in the same species. Day (1930) concludes 
from his observations on Paramecium caudatum, Sptrostomum ambi- 
guum, and S. teres that vacuoles in these forms are temporary structures 
which disappear at systole. King (1935, p. 564) found that: 

The permanent components of the contractile vacuole system in Paramecium 
multimteronucUata include the pore with its discharging tubule, and the 
feeding canals, each made up of a distal excretory portion, an ampulla and 
an injection tubule. . . . The membrane of the contracting vacuole is a 
temporary structure, disappearing at systole. The pore is closed by the remnant 
of the old vacuole which ruptures at the next systole. 

Essentially the same was found in P. aurelia. These observations were 
made on material osmicated at 38° C. It is somewhat surprising that 
the vacuole proper of the contractile vacuole systems in P. muUimicro 
nudeata and P. aurelia is a temporary structure, replaced anew after eac 
contraction, whereas that of the closely related species P . caudatum 
commonly believed to be a permanent structure. Perhaps the stama « 
vacuole wall described by Young for P. caudatum represents the same 
kind of material which King believes closes the excretory pore fo ow 
ing systole in P. multimicronucleata and P. aurelia. 

After examining both living and stained material, Fortner {1 
concludes that the membrane of the vacuole in Protista is a tempora^^ 
structure, which, after fulfilling its purpose, closes the excretory p 
during the period of diastole. He further believes that all sur ace aj^^^ 
sharing in the excretion process have the property of fusing toget er ag 
merely on contact. , 

The present state of the knowledge concerning the presence or a s 
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of membranes around contractile vacuoles is exceedingly unsatisfactor)*. 
Aside from the fact Ilut many investigators admit the probability of, 
or in some instances the necessity for, a physiological membrane of the 
type described above as composed of molecules oriented and more closely 
packed together at the phase boundar)*, very little of a positive nature is 
known. It is difficult to understand how a vacuole without any sort of 
membrane can retain its identity in C)-toplasm w-ith which its contents ap- 
pear to be freely miscible. That most of the cellular contents arc freely 
miscible with water is indicated by the fact that discharge of the cell 
contents into the surrounding water, following rupture of the cell wall, 
is soon followed by dispersion of most of the c}-toplasm into the sur- 
rounding medium; usually only granules, of one sort or another, re- 
main to indicate the original position of the extruded material. If the 
vacuole content is mostly water, a belief quite generally if not universally 
held, how can a vacuole eser be formed in the absence of any kind of 
membrane to pres-cnl this water from flowing back into the c)'toplasm as 
rapidly as it is mobilized? 

As indicated above, a great many investigators have demonstrated 
structures which were Interpreted as vacuole “walls ” In some material 
these walls were visible In living organisms as ]a)cr$ of substance, opti- 
cally different from substances on cither side of it. In other material the 
walls were visible only after fixation and staining. One is more or less 
obliged to accept an author’s description of structures in materia! ex- 
amined by him; but an obscn'ation sometimes is subject to two entirely 
different interpretations. Tliis is clearly shown b)' MocLcnnan (1935) in 
his work on the Ophiyoscoiccidac, as pointed out earlier. In sesxral in- 
stances the presence of morphological membranes is claimed by various 
authors, on the basis of olncrvations on what may ha\-c been oscrim- 
prcgnalcd material. Because of the extreme thinness of ph)siological 
membranes, it is doubtful if the}* csxr can be demonstrated visuallj, but 
csidcficcol^tained from the study of other colloidal $) stems indicates that 
Ihc)’ almost certainly exist. 

Tur ru.s'cnoN or Contractile Vacuolis 
During the )ears ilut lu>c inicrxenesi since the discos cr)- of the con- 
traclilc sacuole, an extcnsisc literature concerning its function (or func- 
tions) lui accumulated. IlxctUcnl reviews of this literature base Ixcn 
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published from time to time (Howland, 1924b; Day, 1927; Lloyd, 
1928). Therefore no attempt will be made to present another review 
at this time, except in so far as the works to be mentioned have a direct 
bearing on one or the other of the two functions generally conceded to 
be most probable. 

Of the various functions assigned to the contractile vacuole those of 
excretion of metabolic waste products and regulation of hydrostatic pres- 
sure within the cell have received most frequent support. Some authors 
prefer to limit "metabolic waste products" to nitrogenous substances, 
although others include carbon dioxide as well. In view of the scarcity 
of evidence bearing directly on the subject, it hardly seems advisable at 
this time to distinguish between different kinds of metabolic wastes. On 
the other hand, if one is to understand excretion to mean the expulsion of 
any sort of waste material from the organism, then the function was defi- 
nitely established as excretory when Stokes (2893), and later Jennings 
(1904) proved the discharge of the vacuole to the exterior. But such a 
generaIi 2 ation offers little satisfaction. 

Probably the earliest suggestion that the vacuole is an excretory organ- 
elle was made by Stein and Schmidt (see Kent, 1880, p. 69), who 
stated that "the functions discharged by the contractile vacuole are ex- 
cretory and correspond most nearly with that of the renal organs of the 
higher animals,” Griffiths (1888) made the statement, based on his 
own experiments, that the vacuole performs the function of a kidney, 
and that its secretions are "capable of yielding microscopic crystals of 
uric acid.” As material for these experiments he used Amoeba, Parame- 
ctum, and Vorticella. In describing these experiments, Griffiths says (p- 
132): 

After the addition of alcohol minute flakes could be distinctly seen 
in the fluid of certain s-acuoles Bearing in mind the murexide reaction, t cf 
IS every reason to believe that these flakes are nothing mote or Jess 
minute crystals of uric acid. 

These experiments were repeated many times, generally with positise 
results, indicating the presence of uric acid. At times, however, the vacuo 
was found not to contain the slightest trace of uric acid. Hou an 
(1924b) repeated these experiments using Paramech/m, ' 

and Amoeba, but alw-ays with negative results. However, uric aci 
found in cultures of Paramecium and Amoeba by Hou Ian , an 
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of membranes around contractile vacuoles is exceedingly unsatisfactory. 
Aside from the fact that many Investigators admit the probability of, 
or in some instances the necessity for, a physiological membrane of the 
type described above as composed of molecules oriented and more closely 
packed together at the phase boundary, very little of a positive nature is 
known. It is difficult to understand how a vacuole without any sort of 
membrane can retain its identity in cytoplasm with which its contents ap- 
pear to be freely miscible. That most of the cellular contents are freely 
miscible with water is indicated by the fact that discharge of the cell 
contents into the surrounding water, following rupture of the cell wall, 
is soon followed by dispersion of most of the cytoplasm into the sur- 
rounding medium; usually only granules, of one sort or another, re- 
main to indicate the original position of the extruded material. If the 
vacuole content is mostly water, a belief quite generally if not universally 
held, how can a vacuole ever be formed in the absence of any kind of 
membrane to prevent this water from flowing back into the cytoplasm as 
rapidly as it is mobilized? 

As indicated above, a great many investigators have demonstrated 
structures which were interpreted as vacuole "walls," In some material 
these walls were visible in living organisms as layers of substance, opti- 
cally different from substances on either side of it. In other material the 
walls were visible only after fixation and staining. One is more or less 
obliged to accept an author's description of structures in material ex- 
amined by him; but an observation sometimes is subject to two entirely 
different interpretations. This is clearly shown by MacLennan (1933) in 
his work on the Ophryoscolecidae, as pointed out earlier. In several in- 
stances the presence of morphological membranes is claimed by various 
authors, on the basis of observations on what may have been overim- 
pregnated material. Because of the extreme thinness of physiological 
membranes, it is doubtful if they ever can be demonstrated visually, but 
evidence obtained from the study of other colloidal systems indicates that 
they almost certainly exist. 

The Function of Contractile Vacuoles 
During the years that have intervened since the discovery of the con- 
tractile vacuole, an extensive literature conarning its function (or func- 
tions) has accumulated. Excellent reviews of this literature have been 
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that the vacuole removes approximately ten times as much water as is 
taken in with food, a fact which he fails to correlate with his claim of a 
predominantly excretory function. Day (1927) suggests that vacuoles in 
Amoeba originate in "the fusion and coalescence of ultramiscroscopic 
droplets of soluble katabolic waste which may include water of osmosis.” 
He observed that conductivity water increases si 2 e, number, and pulsation 
frequency of vacuoles. Essentially the same observations and conclusions 
were extended by him to Paramecium and Spirostomum (1930). Mac* 
Lennan (1933) observed in the Ophryoscolecidae that granules accumu- 
late around the vacuole during the early part of diastole and then are 
gradually reduced in number. The formation of accessory vacuoles in 
these granular regions involves a solution of granules in the vacuolar 
fluid. He suggests this as a possible method for the elimination of kata* 
bolic wastes. Since he found the pellicle of these organisms to be rela* 
lively impermeable, MacLennan believes an excretory function to be all 
the more probable in these forms, since the vacuole is the only visible 
means for the removal of wastes Adolph (1926) found that no change 
of external conditions alters signiflcantly the rate of elimination of fluid 
by vacuoles of Amoeba, and from this concludes that water is not elimi- 
nated merely because it has unavoidably diffused into the body. 

Dimitrowa (1928) observed (as mentioned earlier) that mechanical 
interference, as by pressure on the cover glass, induces the development 
of extra vacuole systems in Paramecium. In most instances these vacuoles 
assumed normal structure, size, and pulsation frequency, although m some 
cases there were actively pubating vacuoles with no radial canals. Dimit- 
rowa explained the formation of extra vacuoles, as well as of those nor- 
mally formed at fission, by the assumption that if for one reason or an 
other the excretory organs become inadequate to remove wastes, extra 
organs are formed. If one vacuole is rendered ineffective by mechanica 
interference, then another is formed to take over its function. Likewise, 
since metabolism is thought to be increased during fission, new vacuo es 
are formed to care for the increased production of wastes. Extra vacuo es, 
induced artificially, obviate the necessity for the formation of a i e 
number at fission, since an ample excretory function is already presen . 

Somewhat contradictory evidence has been presented by various aut ots 
concerning the nature of nitrogenous end products of metabolism m e 
Protozoa. As previously mentioned, Griffiths (188S) reporte uric ac 
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concentration was observed to be roughly proportional to the age of the 
culture. From this she concludes that uric acid is excreted by these forms, 
though probably not by the vacuole. 

Experiments of Nowikoff (I9O8), Shumway (1917), and Riddle 
and Torrey (1923), in which the effects of thyroid feeding and the re- 
sponse of Paramecium to thyroxin were observed, offer further though 
indirect evidence in favor of the excretory function. Flather (1919) 
found that epinephrine, posterior pituitary extract, and pineal gland ex- 
tract produce similar results — an acceleration in pulsation frequency, and 
a dilatation of the vacuole. Since these drugs cause diuresis in vertebrates, 
the action on vacuoles may be interpreted as resembling stimulation of 
excretion. 

Weatherby (1927) found that urea is excreted by Paramecium cauda- 
turn, but was unable to detect urea in the fluid of the contractile vacuole 
by means of the micro-injection of bis own modification of the xanthydrol 
reagent of Fosse (1913). This reagent yields positive results with dilu- 
tions of urea as great as one part in 12,000 Calculations based on the 
volume of fluid eliminated by vacuoles and the quantity of urea excreted 
by known numbers of organisms in mass cultures indicate that the con- 
centration in fluid of the vacuole would be of the order of one part in 
2,000 or 3,000, if all the urea were excreted via this route. It therefore 
appears that at most only a small part of the total urea is excreted in this 
manner. After removal of the fluid from the contractile vacuole of 
Sptrostomum by means of micro-manipulation apparatus, and subsequent 
hydrolysis with urease, Weatherby (1929) found urea to be present in 
the vacuolar fluid in a concentration of about one part in 100,000. Cal- 
culations of the rate of excretion of urea by known numbers of SpirosiO" 
mum in mass cultures indicate that (his amount of urea accounts for only 
about one percent of the total urea excreted. 

Parnas (1926) concludes from observed differences in pulsation fre- 
quency that the vacuole is mainly excretory in marine Protozoa, and both 
excretory and osmotic-pressurc-regulatory in fresh-water forms. The ex- 
cretory function is accepted apparently without reservation by von Gelei 
( 1925, 1928), who homologizes the \'arious parts of the vacuole system 
in Paramecium with the vertebrate kidney, ureter, bladder, and urethra, 
although he admits the possibility that this system may aid in removing 
excess water from within the organism In Paramecium, von Gelei states 
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through the cell surface. The amount of water expelled by the vacuole 
corresponds ^vitli/n reasonable limits to that necessary for the excretion 
of carbon dioxide, if it is assumed that this water is saturated with the 
gas. From this Ludwig concludes that the vacuole is of special significance 
not only in the regulation of osmotic pressure within the cell, but also 
in excretion of carbon dioxide. 

Evidence bearing directly on tlic excretory nature of the vacuole func- 
tion is exceedingly scant, and for the most part negative. The reason 
for the relatively few obsera'ations is immediately apparent to all who 
have attempted experiments of this nature, Perhaps a more thorough 
investigation of the nature of nitrogenous waste products m other Protozoa 
Will suggest more effective methods for answering the question, by reveal- 
ing other chemicals which may be detected more readily. 

Hartog (1888), Dcgen (1905), Zuelzer (1910), Doflein (1911)* 
and others maintain that the contractile vacuole is concerned primarily 
in the regulation of hydrostatic pressure within the cell, or the prea'en- 
tion of overdilution of the cell contents by water taken into the cell 
in feeding as well as through the cell membrane by osmosis. Harvey 
(1917) found that Noctiluca, which normally lives near the surface of 
sea water, sinks when transferred to diluted sea water, but ultimately 
rises to the surface again. Meanwhile, expansion takes place, owing 
to the taking up of water by the organism. This passage of water from 
exterior to interior is from a region of higher concentration to one of 
low’er concentration, and therefore contrary to the laws of osmosis m 
simple systems When organisms are transferred from diluted sea water 
to pure sea water, they shrink, vacuoles are formed, and these appeal to 
discharge to the exterior in somewhat the same manner as contracti e 
vacuoles. This appears to aid in re«tablishing the normal salt concentra 
tion within the organism Hance (1917) made extensive observations 
on a race of Petramedum possessing extra contractile vacuoles. He oun 
that these animals cannot withstand immediate immersion in water 
containing 0.5 percent sea salt, but can be acclimated gradually ^ ^ 
concentration. The number of vacuoles is not reduced by this treatmen , 
but the pulsation frequency is reduced. This response may be ^ 
to indicate a decreased rale of entry of water into the cell, 
because of the higher external osmotic pressure; but Hance o 
also an increased viscosity and toughness of the pelhcle, which may i 
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in the vacuolar fluid of several forms. Howland (1924b) was unable to 
confirm this, but found uric acid in mass cultures of Amoeba and Parame- 
cium. Weatherby (1929) found urea to be excreted by Paramecium and 
Spirostomum, but detected no ammonia nor uric acid; ammonia, as well 
as a questionable trace of uric add, were found to be excreted by Dtdi- 
nium. Specht (1934) found that Spirostomum excretes ammonia, the 
amount being augmented by lack of oxygen and minimized by abundance 
of it. Weatherby noticed that cold aqueous extracts of many substances 
commonly used m culture media (hay, wheat, barley, rye, oats, malted 
milk, beef extract, blood fibrin, and blood albumen) yield positive tests 
for uric acid, and suggested this as a possible source of the uric acid 
found by Howland in cultures of Paramecium and Amoeba. Lwoff and 
Roukhelman (192(5) found amino-nitrogen as well as additional nitro- 
gen, which they report as ammonia plus amide-nitrogen, in pure cultures 
of Glaucoma. No urea nor uric acid was present. Doyle and Harding 
(1937) analyzed the food (in the form of Pseudomonas) supplied Glau- 
coma, and found that most of the nitrogen present was excreted as am- 
monia approximately six hours after ingestion of food. No urea was 
detected. 

If the contractile vacuole is active in excretion of nitrogenous wastes, 
as is frequently maintained, then one would expect it to be able to ex- 
crete certain dyes which had been injected into the cytoplasm. Many at- 
tempts doubtless have been made to demonstrate such a phenomenon, 
but few accounts of such experiments are to be found in the literature. 
Apparently negative results have discouraged publication. A personal com- 
munication from one investigator reports complete failure to demon- 
strate elimination of dyes by way of the contractile vacuole, although 
the dyes used in these experiments are known to be excreted readily by 
the kidney of higher forms. Howland and Pollack (1927) found that 
picric acid, injected into the cytoplasm of Amoeba dubia, is picked up 
and excreted by the contractile vacuole. 

Ludwig (1928) studied gaseous metabolism in Paramecium, and 
found that the amount of oxygen dissolved in water taken with food is 
insignificant, compared with the respiratory requirement of the organism. 
For the satisfaction of the oxygen requirement, there must be a quantity 
of water, saturated with oxj-gen, equivalent to 260 to 30,000 times the 
amount taken in through the gullet. Oxygen intake must also occur 
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amount of fluid expelled in three experiments, each of 10 minutes’ dura- 
tion, was 45,000 cubic micra; and the average amount of water taken 
into the organism with food was 11,700 cubic micra, or about one- 
fourth the total amount expelled. In animals not feeding, the entire 
amount of fluid expelled entered the body otherwise than with food. 
Basing his theory on the work of Nirenstein as well as on his own 
observations, Eisenberg concludes that water penetrates the body by way 
of the peristome, even when a food vacuole is not in process of forma- 
tion. It was further observed that an increase in the osmotic pressure 
of the exterior medium results in a decrease in pulsation frequency, and 
that equi-osmotic solutions of different chemicals may cause different 
degrees of slowing. 

Fortner (1926) concludes, largely on the basis of theoretical con- 
siderations, that the vacuole operates for the preservation of vital cell 
turgescence, since there must be an accumulation of water in the proto- 
plasm because it is surrounded by a membrane impermeable to water 
and aqueous solutions. 

Eisenberg (1929) investigated the relationship betw-ecn the osmotic 
pressure and the pulsation frequency of the vacuole in Balantidium 
entozoon. He found that the frequency of the formation of vacuoles 
depends on the osmotic pressure, and is all the greater the more the 
pressure is reduced below that of the usual environment. A pulsation 
frequency accelerated by the removal of the organism to a medium 
of lower osmotic pressure does not remain accelerated, but returns to 
normal after a certain period of time. The rapidity and extent of this 
return to normal are proportional to the osmotic pressure of the medium. 

Frisch (1935) was unable to adapt Paramecium caudatuin and F- 
multimicronucleata to sea water, the organisms dying when the concen 
tration reached 40 percent. However, among other marked changes in 
the organisms was a pronounced decrease in pulsation frequency of t e 
vacuoles. , 

Day (1930) concludes from his observations on Spirostomum zn 
Paramecium that the vacuole is a hydrostatic organelle, which functions 
also in elimination of metabolic wastes. He found conductivity 
to increase the size, number, and rate of pulsation of vacuo es. ® 
lowering of the temperature of the culture medium slows the organisms 
and retards the contraction rate of vacuoles, while the raising o t 
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cate that a decreased permeability of the cell wall is partly responsible. 

Herfs (1922) investigated the effects of changes in tonicity of the 
external medium on several kinds of organisms, both free-living fresh- 
water forms and parasitic forms. He found the pulsation frequency in 
Paramecium to be decreased to about one-fourth the normal when the 
organism is transferred from fresh water to 0.75 percent NaCl solution. 
Lower concentrations of salt produce less marked changes, Gastrostyla 
steinii showed essentially the same reaction, except that organisms kept 
for about fourteen days in one-percent NaCl solution were found to 
contain no contracting vacuoles With Gastrostyla the vacuole seems to 
disappear at a NaCl concentration of l.I percent to 1.3 percent, and 
to reappear at a concentration of about 0.5 percent. The pulsation fre- 
quency of Nyctotherus cordiform/s, an intestinal parasite of the frog, 
was found to vary between wide limits, presumably because of cor- 
responding variations in the water content of the medium. Graded pulsa- 
tion frequencies were observed in vitro when the exterior medium varied 
from tap water to one-percent NaCl solution. Opahna ranarum, which 
possesses no contractile vacuole, can adapt itself to relatively wide varia- 
tions in tonicity of the exterior medium without developing a vacuole, 
if the changes are made gradually. From this Herfs was led to doubt 
whether or not a vacuole is necessary for the prevention of overdilution 
of the cytoplasm. He noted further that the lack of a vacuole in Opalina 
goes hand-in-hand with the lack of a cell mouth; whereas Nyctotherus 
possesses both a cell mouth and a vacuole. From this he assumes that it 
IS the water taken in through the mouth that is pumped out by the 
vacuole. Herfs does not seem to be altogether consistent in this idea, 
since he further states, as his opinion, that m ordinary cases at least 
the water taken m through the entire cell surface is of decisive signifi- 
cance for the appearance of the vacuole. With respect to the adaptation 
of organisms possessing no vacuoles to variations in tonicity of the ex- 
terior medium, Herfs seems to have overlooked as an explanation, the 
possibility of an interchange of salts between cell and medium, a pos- 
sibility which will be mentioned again later. 

Eisenberg (1926), assuming the volume of Paramecium to be ap- 
proximately equal to that of an ellipsoid of rotation having the same 
dimensions, found that the two vacuoles discharge a volume of liquid 
equal to that of the organism in 20 minutes, 51 seconds. The average 
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increase in concentration is necessary to cause shrinkage, indicating an 
osmotic value for the cytoplasm, after adjustment, only slightly above 
that of the medium. Hopkins concludes from these observations that 
when the medium is either diluted or concentrated, the organism auto- 
matically loses or gains osmolically active substances to or from the 
medium respectively, in such proportion that when adjustment is com- 
pleted the osmotic value of the cytoplasm is but slightly higher than 
that of the medium, and that this is accomplished independently of the 
action of vacuoles. Herfs, whose observ’ations ori OpaUna have been 
described previously, may find such an explanation applicable to the 
unexpected behavior of this organism. It is interesting to speculate as 
to whether or not such adjustment to external osmotic-pressure differences 
as postulated for Plabellufa, and possibly Opalhid, represents the most 
primitive type of mechanism for this type of adjustment with l^ociUucA 
(see Harvey 1917), which develops contractile vacuoles when the tonic- 
ity of the external medium is greatly reduced, occupying a position inter- 
mediate between rinbelltila and those forms which possess vacuole sys- 
tems. 

In spite of the quite extensive literature dealing with the question, 
one is obliged to admit that virtually nothing has been proved 
question concerning the function or functions of contractile vacuoles. Car- 
bon dioxide and nitrogenous wastes of one sort or another are undoubtedly 
excreted by Protozoa It is reasonable to suppose that at least a part of these 
highly soluble wastes finds its way into the fluid of the vacuole and is 
excreted in this manner. Many authors hold that it is not only reasonab e 
to suppose this, but that it is unreasonable to suppose that it does not 
occur. But, be that as it may, the contractile vacuole certainly has not 
been proved an organelle whose main function is excretion of meta o 
wastes. Likewise, there is indisputable evidence that many 
Protozoa show a decreased pulsation frequency when the tonicity o 
exterior medium is increased; and there is equally valid evidence in 
ing that the reverse occurs when many marine and parasitic Proto 
are transferred to a medium having a decreased tonicity. One may 
the fact, but it is none the less true, that these observations 
nothing more than the bate statement which describes the observa 
They strongly suggest that the vacuole operates to prevent 
dilution of the cytoplasm, or to regulate osmotic pressure wi i 
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temperature increases movement and pulsation frequency. 

Kitching (1934) found that the rate of output of fluid from the 
contractile vacuole of a fresh-water peritrich ciliate is decreased to a 
new steady value immediately, when the organism is placed in a mixture 
of tap water and sea water. The rate of output returns to its original 
value immediately, when the organism is replaced in tap water Pulsa- 
tion is stopped when the medium contains more than 12 percent of sea 
water. Transference of marine peritnch ciUates from sea water to 
mixtures of sea water and tap water leads to an immediate increase m 
body volume, to a new and generally steady value Return of the organ- 
isms to pure sea water results in an immediate return of body volume 
to normal, or less When the concentration of sea water is less than 
75 percent, the pulsation rate increases, and then generally falls off 
slightly to a new steady value which is still considerably above the normal 
in sea water. The maximum sustained increase in rate observed by Kitch- 
ing was 80-fold. From these observations it is concluded that the vacuole 
is probably a regulator of hydrostatic pressure in the fresh-water Protoioa, 
but in those marine Protozoa which possess vacuoles the functions remain 
obscure 

Hyman ( 1936) believes that the vacuole in Amoeba verspertilio serves 
to discharge water which has necessarily entered the cell from a hypotonic 
medium 

One of the most remarkable instances of adjustment of a protozoan to 
abnormal media is shown in the experiments of Hopkins (1938) on the 
marine amoeba, Flabellula mira. He found that this amoeba can be 
cultured in any concentration, from sea water diluted twenty times with 
fresh water to sea water concentrated ten times by evaporation It never 
forms contractile vacuoles such as are typical for fresh-water Protozoa. 
The food vacuoles, when extruded from the cell, contain large quantities 
of water as well as fecal material. The rate of elimination of fluid by 
means of these vacuoles is inversely proportional to the concentration 
of the medium, and directly proportional to the volume of the amoeba 
When the concentration of the medium is decreased, the organism swells 
at first, and then shrinks to its original volume. During shrinkage, 
elimination of fluid by food vacuoles does not nearly account for the 
volume loss. If the concentration of the medium is increased, the amoeba 
shrinks at first, and then swells to its original volume. Only a small 
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of the structure. It has been observed that treatment of stained material 
with turpentine or hydrogen peroxide results in the bleaching of most 
structures other than the Golgi apparatus, which may have been black- 
ened by the procedure; Golgi bodies resist even prolonged bleaching 
effects of these agents. Structures which normally are blackened by the 
Golgi technique, or any of its modifications, are not blackened if the 
cell or tissue is first subjected to alcohol or dilute acetic acid. For these 
reasons, and others which need not be mentioned here, the Golgi ap- 
paratus is thought to be composed largely of lipoid substances. 

Together with the Golgi apparatus, mitochondria are generally con- 
ceded to be invariably present in all cells. These structures, variously 
called chondriome, chondriosomes, cytomicrosomes, and so forth, are 
frequently present in the form of short rods or ovoid granules, although 
the shape is not constant for different types of cells. Some authors main- 
tain that besides the Golgi apparatus and mitochondria a third invariable 
cj’toplasmic constituent, the vacuomc, is also present. Whether invari- 
ably present or not, the vacuome is at least frequently found in cells. 
The literature dealing with these structures is exceedingly confusing, 
owing largely to the lack of a uniform nomenclature. Repeatedly several 
authors have written of the same structure under different names, or 
different structures under the same name. The lack of standard techniques 
also contributes to the confusion. One of the most commonly used tech- 
niques for differentiating between the Golgi apparatus and niitochondna 
is staining of the tissue with a mixture of neutral red and Janus green, 
mitochondria readily stain with the latter, and some authors maintain 
that the Golgi apparatus is slamable with neutral red. The vacuome also 
stains readily with neutral red, and on this basis it has been propose 
that the two structures, Golgi apparatus and vacuome, are identjea 
Others have found within the same rell neutral-red stainable inclusions 
which are not osmiophilic, and osmiophilic inclusions which are no 
neutral-red stainable; so it appears that the two structures are not i en i 
cal in all cells, but in some exist as separate entities. Furthermore, i 
sometimes claimed that osmiophilic bodies (the Golgi apparatus) a 
derived from mitochondria (Janus-green stainable, but not osmiop ' “-I 
If this latter is true, then one might expect to find in occasiona ce 
structures which are both osmiophilic and Janus-green stainable, at ou 
such a situation has not come to the attention of the author, n o 
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cell, but beyond this the interpretation is subject to criticism As stated 
by Calkins (1926), these supposed functions are not necessarily exclu- 
sive, and the possibility still exists that other functions, as well as 
these, are performed by the contractile vacuoles. 

Contractile Vacuoles and the Golgi Apparatus 
Few publications within recent years on the general subject of con- 
tractile vacuoles have aroused as much interest or stimulated as much 
constructive research as that of Nassonov (1924), in which he sug- 
gests that the vacuole in Protoaoa is homologous with the Golgi ap- 
paratus in metazoan cells Neglecting for the moment the ultimate status 
of this proposed homology, one must admit that this article is responsi- 
ble, either directly or indirectly, for valuable work which otherwise 
might have been delayed indefinitely 

Before attempting a discussion of the literature bearing on this pro- 
posed homology, a few words concerning the general nature of the 
Golgi apparatus may be of benefit. Its discovery in 1899 is attributed 
to the man whose name it beats. For approximately twenty-five years 
after the first description of such a structure Us actual existence was 
doubted by many competent cylologists. Demonstration of the Golgi 
apparatus in most cells requites a somewhat rigorous treatment of the 
tissue with various chemical agents, some of which may reasonably be 
suspected of leaving in the cytoplasm chemical or physical changes of 
such a nature as to be visible after the Golgi technique, when in reality no 
such structures exist, pre-formed, in the cell. The problem is probably 
complicated even further by 'the multiplicity of forms and shapes which 
the Golgi apparatus is observed to assume in different cells. At present 
there seems to be little doubt but that such structures exist, pte-formed, 
m most cells Many investigators go so far as to state that the Golgi 
apparatus is one of two or three cytoplasmic constituents which are in- 
variably present in all cells, both plant and animal. If this is true, then 
It is probable that the role of the Golgi apparatus in the life history 
of the cell is of very great importance. 

Demonstration of the Golgi apparatus, or Golgi bodies as the struc- 
tures are frequently called, depends on the reduction of certain metallic 
compounds to the free metals, the compounds most frequently used con- 
taining either osmium or silver. The reduced metal results in blackening 
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fixation occurs at diastole, the vacuole appears to He within the ring. 
The ring docs not collapse at systole, but remains more or less un- 
changed. The vacuole is believed to be formed by the flowing together, 
or coalescing, of small droplets (Sammelvacuolen) which form within 
the substance of this ring. In Dogielella the osmiophiHc material is in 
the form of a ring around the vacuole, resembling, as Nassonov de- 
scribes it, the rirjgs around the planet Saturn. On contraction of the 
vacuole, the ring remains essentially unaltered, showing a certain amount 
of elasticity. The vacuole seems to arise as a result of the coalescing of 
numerous droplets of fluid, just as in Chilodon. These two forms, as \\ell 
as many others described by other authors, represent a separation of the 
Golgi apparatus from the vacuole, although the close functional associa- 
tion remains. Nassonov’s conception of this close functional association 
is expressed in a third publication (1926), in which he states that the 
Golgi apparatus seiv'es as a mechanism for collecting certain materials 
from the cell substance and preparing them in such a way that they 
can be discharged from the cell by the vacuole. To do this the GoIgJ 
apparatus need not be a part of the vacuole system, nor even in direct 
contact with it. This conception represents an important departure from 
the first, in so far as morphology is concerned, but does not alter the 
essential physiological relationship. Further evidence that such is the 
function of the metazoan Golgi apparatus was obtained from experiments 
in which the dye, Trypan blue, was injected into mice. On examination 
of sections taken from the livers and kidneys of these mice, it was foun 
that the dye was concentrated in that region of the cells of the Iner 
and of the convoluted tubules of the kidney in which the Golgi appara^ 
is situated. Distribution of mitochondria in these cells was found to 
quite different, indicating that these structures are not intimately associ 
ated with the collection of the dye. 

Some authors summarily reject the idea of a relationship 
vacuole and Golgi apparatus, solely on the ground that the wal o 
vacuole proves not to be osmiophilic. However, some of these sa^^ 
authors present evidence which supports the idea of a physio 
relationship, even though the actual identity of the two structures is 
proved Nassonov himself was among the first to demonstrate a 
no means all contractile vacuoles have osmiophilic walls, but t is 
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nately, no method or group of methods has been devised for the identifi- 
cation of these structures, which is acceptable to all concerned. However, 
for the protozoan Golgi apparatus it is generally conceded that in most 
instances it exists as granules, globules, spherules, short rods, or ovoid 
structures; but there appear to be many exceptions. These bodies reduce 
certain osmium and silver compounds to the free metals, thereby causing 
a blackening of the structures which resists bleaching with turpentine 
and hydrogen peroxide. Most stains commonly used in cytological studies 
are ineffective, although in some instances neutral red is found to stain 
some structures which answer other requirements for the true Golgi 
apparatus. Except for the occasional positive reaction to neutral red, the 
protozoan Golgi apparatus reacts in a manner practically identical with 
that of the metazoan Golgi apparatus. 

. Nassonov (1924) demonstrated the presence of osmiophilic mem- 
branes around the vacuoles in Paramecium caudatum, Lionolus folium, 
Nnssula latenta, Campanella umbellaria, Epistyl/s gaJlea, Zoothamnium 
arbuscula, Vortieella sp , and Chilomonas paramedum. These membranes 
he found to be permanent structures, merely collapsing at systole of the 
vacuole — not disappearing, to be reformed anew during the next period 
of diastole. In Paramecium the vacuole system was found to consist of 
a thin-walled reservoir and filling canals, the latter composed of the 
short injection canal, the ampulla, and the distal section The distal 
section Nassonov found to be surrounded by a specially differentiated 
plasma, from which hypertonic fluid is secreted into the lumen of the 
canal. This hypertonicity results m the passage of water into the canal, 
and ultimately into the vacuole. The vacuole wall in Paramecium is 
considered not to lake part in secretion, but to serve only as a temporary 
reservoir or bladder. In other forms which pos5«s no filling canals, the 
osmiophilic vacuole wall is considered capable of performing the secre- 
tory function as well. The formation of small droplets of fluid within 
this wall was sometimes seen to occur, following partial systole of the 
vacuole. 

Subsequent observations by Nassonov (1925) on Chilodon and 
Dogielella necessitated a modification of the original view so as to 
include conditions which were not obseni-cd in the organisms men- 
tioned in the earlier article. In Chilodon the osmiophilic material appears 
as a heasy black ring, although this ring is not always complete. If 
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sentially the same type of structure as that described by Nassonov. The 
vacuole wall was found to be in the form of a ring deeply bladcened 
by osmium. Following systole, the vacuole collapses, but the wall re- 
mains quite evident. Small vesicles or droplets appear within the thickness 
of the wall, fuse together, and thus give rise to the new vacuole. On 
the other hand, Finley (1934) demonstrated, by means of recogni 2 ed 
osmium and silver-impregnation techniques, discrete globular inclusions 
in the cytoplasm of Vorticella convallaria, F. microstoma, and V. cam- 
panula. These globules were readily distinguishable from the rod-shaped 
mitochondria by staining with a mixture of Janus green and neutral red, 
the globules reacting positively to neutral red and negatively to Janus 
green, whereas with mitochondria the reverse was true. 

Moore (1931) found distributed through the entire endoplasm of 


Blepharisma globules with osmiophilic cortices and osmiophobic centers 
These structures resist bleaching with turpentine. Only in instances of 
overimpregnation is the contractile vacuole blackened in this form, ah 
though paramecia, mixed with the Blepharisma uniformly show black- 
ened vacuole systems. Where impregnation of the vacuole is produced 
in Blepharisma, it is readily bleached with turpentine. No evidence was 
noted by Moore that in these osmiophilic globules lay the origin of the 
contractile vacuole. In a later investigation, Moore (1934) found that 
the secondary vacuoles do not empty their contents into the primary 
vacuole, and thus contribute to its filling; but as contraction of the 
primary vacuole occurs, the secondary vacuoles move into the place it 
had occupied, where they coalesce to form a new primary vacuole, o 
"excretory granules" were observed, but in the earlier work Moore e 
scribed osmiophilic globules scattered throughout the cytoplasm, 
the basis of these observations, Moore rejects the Nassonov homologj o 


Blepharisma. ^ 

King (1933) found in Euplotes that the vacuoles termed group V, 
by Taylor (1923) have their origin at the distal ends of a very 
number of collecting tubules, located just under the ectoplasm on 
dorsal surface of the organism. The presence of these tubules was ei^® 
strated by impregnation with osmium. King believes that these ^ J 
or canals, like those in Paramecium, are responsible for collection 
fluid which ultimately reaches the contractile vacuole. 

In a comprehensive series of observations on the Ophryosco ec 
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not alter the possibility of such a functional relationship as he sug- 
gested. 

Brown (1930) found that the Golgi apparatus of Amoeba proteus 
is the characteristic protozoan type of globules and spherules, with 
clear centers and dark rims. From a central focus these spherules appear 
under the microscope to be crescent-shaped structures. He suggests that 
the minute vacuoles which occur in the endoplasm of Amoeba are as- 
sociated in some way with these crescent-shaped structures, and that 
they unite to form the contractile vacuole. Brown further suggests this as 
the reason that the vacuole in this form is not blackened by osmic acid, 
as it IS in Paramecium 

Hall (1930a) found small globular inclusions in Trichamoeba which 
are osmiophilic, and which resist bleaching by either hydrogen peroxide 
or turpentine. These inclusions are similar m size and distribution to 
those which ate stained vitally by neutral red In material impregnated 
by the Kolatchev method, the contractile vacuoles are not blackened In 
material prepared according to the Mann-Kopsch method, small globules, 
similar to those seen in the Kolatchev material, are blackened These 
globules likewise resist bleaching by turpentine and hydrogen peroxide. 
In the Mann-Kopsch material, small vacuoles — two, three, or more in 
number — are blackened in many amoebae. In a few instances a number 
of blackened globules were seen adherent to the wall of the contractile 
vacuole, which, on casual examination, gave the appearance of a vacuole 
with blackened walls. Hall suggests that in material less effectively 
bleached, such a condition might easily be mistaken for heavily impreg- 
nated vacuoles. Nigrelli and Hall (1930) report the presence of small 
osmiophilic and neutral-red stainable granules in Arcella t'ulgaris. 

Mast and Doyle (1935) apply the name "beta granules" to small 
structures, usually spherical but sometimes ellipsoidal or tod-Uke in 
shape, which have a diameter of about one micron These granules are 
distributed more or less uniformly throughout the cytoplasm, except at 
the surface of the contractile vacuole, where they tend to become con- 
centrated in a layer. Aggregation of granules on the surface was described 
by Metcalf (1910), as previously mentioned. These granules, accord- 
ing to Mast and Doyle, arc stained vitally by Janus green, but only on 
the surface, indicating that they have a differentiated surface layer similar 
to that in mitochondria. In addition to beta granules, these authors in- 
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merits are in the form of short rods, which lie with their long axes at 
right-angles to the long axis of the filling canal, in much the same manner 
as the bristles of a test-tube brush are arranged with respect to the wire 
handle to which they are attached; and in the other, these elements are in 
the form of a net surrounding the filling canal. It is interesting to note 
that this net-like arrangement is commonly seen in the Golgi apparatus 
of many metazoan cells, as well as in Dogtelella. Von Gelei (1933) ob- 
served in Spalhidium giganteum that not only the contractile vacuole and 
the smaller vacuoles in its immediate vicinity possess osmiophilic walls, 
but also others further removed. One can but wonder if this represents the 
origin of contractile vacuoles by the coalescence of secondary vacuoles, 
which have arisen in more or less remote parts of the organism. 

In Monoeystis agilis and Af. ascidiae, Hirschler (1924) identified two 
kinds of lipoid bodies. The smaller of these he considers milochondna, 
the larger the Golgi apparatus. In Gregarma polymorpha, G. blattamn, 
and Sphostomum ambigttum only one kind of lipoid body was ob- 
served. from this Hirschler concludes that the latter are representatives 
of a more primative state, In which lipoid bodies are not yet diflferenti- 
ated into mitochondria and Golgi apparatus. 

In most instances in which description of structures are given in suffi- 
cient detail, and in which organisms have been subjected to a vane^ 


of stains as well as osmium and silver impregnation, very strong evi- 
dence has been presented to indicate that contractile vacuoles derive the 
fluid which they expel to the exterior from granules which are osmio- 
philic, argentopbiJfc, and sometimes neutral-red stainabJe. In some cells 
the osmiophilic granules are aggregated around the vacuole or in that 
part of the cell in which the vacuole ordinarily arises; this is usua ) 
associated with the origin of the vacuole in a restricted portion of t e 
cell. In other cells the osmiophilic granules are dispersed to a greater 
or less extent, sometimes apparently uniformly throughout the cytoplas*^- 
this is usually associated with at least the potential origin of vacuo es in 
almost any part of the cytoplasm. Evidence bearing on the subject in ‘ 
cates that these osmiophilic granules may represent at least one type o 
"excretory granule” so frequently mentioned in the literature. ^ 

Several authors have reported osmiophilic substances in the fo^ 
relatively broad bands, or rings, which may or may not be in ir 
contact with the vacuole wall. Most authors seem to agree that t e usu 
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MacLennan (1933) found that the osmiophilic granules contribute di- 
rectly to the formation of accessory vacuoles, which in turn form the 
contractile vacuole. With respect to the possible function of the vacuole, 
he states (p 236 ) : 

The vacuolar region found in these abates shows definite evidence of the 
elimination of materials by means of the vacuolar fluid and corresponds to 
the secretary region or "region of Golgi" in gland cells. The nature of the 
materials eliminated by the vacuolar region was not determined in this in- 
vestigation. Since, however, the pellicle in the Ophryoscolecidae has been 
shown to be relatively impermeable and since the vacuolar region is the 
only demonstrable path by which materials are constantly being passed to the 
exterior, it is likely that the katabolic wastes of these ciliates are eliminated 
by this organelle rather than by direct diffusion through the pellicle. 

Dunihue (1931) found that the vacuole system in Paramecium cauia- 
turn is osmicated only after the neutral-red stainable globules. These 
globules and Janus-green stainable elements, he believes, represent the 
vacuome and chondciome (mitochondria) respectively. King (1935) 
noted a "specialized excretory protoplasm” surrounding the feeding 
canals in P. muUimicronucUata, but denied that this material Is ho- 
mologous with the Golgi apparatus of metazoan cells. 

The opinions of von Gelei (1925, 1928) concerning the structure 
and function of the contractile vacuole in Paramecium are of special 
interest. He described essentially the same structures in stained Para- 
mecium as those mentioned by Nassonov. The zone of specialized plasma 
around the distal portion of the canals, particularly, was described in 
detail, and an excretory function assigned to it. This specialized plasma 
von Gelei calls "nephridial plasma,” its excretory function being implied 
by its name. This "excretory" function von Gelei believes is entirely dif- 
ferent from the "secretory” function assigned by Nassonov, when the 
latter considers the specialized plasma to be the Golgi apparatus. This 
disagreement appears to be imaginary rather than real, since an analysis 
of their respective views indicates that the two authors observed struc- 
tures which are identical in practically every respect; but to describe the 
function, they selected different W'ords Moreover, these different words, 
when translated into terms of physiological processes, are practically iden- 
tical. Von Gelei pictures two different arrangements of the deeply stain- 
ing material in this zone of specialized plasma; in one the stained ele- 
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possessing more or less permanent vacuole systems, these organelles ap- 
pear to be surrounded by morphological membranes. 

3. Direct evidence concerning the function of contractile vacuoles is 
almost entirely lacking. Indirect evidence indicates that in fresh-water 
forms the vacuole protects the organism against excessive dilution of its 
(ytoplasni. In marine and parasitic forms such a function would seem to 
be largely superfluous, although even in these the elimination of at 
least a small quantity of water by some mechanism appears to be neces- 
sary. Direct evidence indicating the presence of waste products of 
tabolism in the vacuolar fluid is very scant, although, in those forms 
possessing relatively impermeable surface structures, the vacuole is the 
only visible means by which such wastes may be passed to the exterior. 

4. In some Protozoa three types of cytoplasmic inclusions have been 
identified, in others only two types. In all Protozoa so far examined with 
this in view, at least some of the inclusions are osmiophilic. In some oth- 
ers these osmiophilic inclusions are also stainable by neutral red, but not 
by Janus green. Osmication of certain Protozoa by one technique or an- 
other frequently shows more than one type of inclusion to be osmiophilic, 
but generally one of these resists bleaching by hydrogen peroxide or 
turpentine more completely than the others. Such inclusions are generally 
recognized as the Golgi apparatus. By comparing living organisms with 
those stained vitally with various dyes, as well as with others impregrjated 
with osmium or silver, identity of the Golgi apparatus and the C)’to- 
plasmic inclusions concerned with the origin of the contractile vacuole 
has been established for many forms. The usual form of protozoan Golgi 
apparatus is granular, globular, or rod-hke. In a few species 
mecjum, Dogielella, Chilodon, and others), it frequently appears as a 
network, while in others {JJonotm, 'Harsiila, Campanella, and others) 
it is in the form of a thick ring, or membrane, surrounding part or a 
of the vacuole. Evidence has been presented which indicates that 

of these, if not all, a granular structure has been overimpregnate , t is 
causing it to assume the appearances mentioned. It therefore appears t a 
fluid which is expelled from the organism by the contractile 
originates as droplets in association with the Golgi apparatus, alt oug 
the Golgi apparatus is not necessarily in intimate contact with 
ole. Concerning the origin of secretions in metazoan gland cells, ot 
(1929, p. 511) states: 
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form for the protozoan Golgi apparatus is that of granules, globules, 
or short rods Overimpregnation of a granular region, which occurs when 
the process is carried out at too high temperatures, has been shown to 
produce heavy black bands, or rings, in certain organisms. This fact 
suggests the possibility that the Golgi apparatus may be of the usual 
form, even m those organisms in which the band, or ring, type has 
been observed Identification of osmiophilic substances answering the 
known criteria for the Golgi apparatus has been extended to include 
representatives of the four classes of Protozoa: Mastigophora, Sarcodina, 
Sporozoa, and Ciliata. This substantiates the idea that the Golgi apparatus 
IS a cytoplasmic Inclusion of all living cells. 

Conclusion 

In spite of the multiplicity of claims, counter claims, theories, and 
suggestions, a few generalizations seem to be established well enough to 
indicate at least some of the fundamental processes associated with ac- 
tivity of the contractile vacuole It is not intended that these shall be 
accepted as proved beyond question, but rather that the evidence points 
in their direction more consistently than in any other Further investiga- 
tion may necessitate a complete revision of opinion concerning these 
processes, but in the light of the information available at the present 
time the following conclusions seem to be justified. 

1. Contractile vacuoles originate as a result of the activity of certain 
cytoplasmic inclusions, which may be aggregated in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the vacuole in some species, or distributed more or less generally 
throughout the cytoplasm in others Temporary contractile vacuoles are 
formed by the fusion or coalescence of small accessory vacuoles, which 
in turn originate by the fusion of still smaller accessory vacuoles, the 
last and smallest vacuoles being formed in or associated with the cyto- 
plasmic inclusions mentioned above. More or less permanent contractile 
vacuoles (eg., those of Paramecium') receive fluid as small droplets, or 
accessory vacuoles which fuse with some portion of the filling canals; 
these droplets originate in or on cytoplasmic inclusions in the same man- 
ner as those mentioned above 

2. On the basis of known physicochemical laws and processes, it is 
nccessar}’ to postulate the existence of a physiological membrane sur- 
rounding the contractile vacuole- In some organisms, particularly those 
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Secretion is in essence a phenomenon of "granule" or droplet formation. 
Starling with a single such secretory droplet about to be expelled from the 
cell, we find it possible to trace Us origin step by step to a minute vacuole, 
which has thus from the beginning served as a segregation center for a 
specific secretion-material. The primordial vacuole is found to arise in that 
2one of the cell characterized by the presence of the Golgi apparatus, and 
the evidence indiates, if it does not demonstrate, that the primordial 
vacuole arises through the activity of the Golgi substance and undergoes a 
part at least of its development in contact with, or imbedded in, the Golgi ap- 
paratus. 

Tlic idea of Nassonov, as dc^’eloped in 1925 and 1926, as well as that 
of MacLennan (1933), concerning the origin of protozoan vacuoles 
could hardly be expressed more exactly. 

Tlte outstanding features of contractile vacuoles, taken collectively, 
then, do not lie in differences among them, but rather in similarities, 
both morphological and physiological. Another fundamental link in the 
kinship between all cells seems to be established by the apparent homol- 
ogy, both structural and functional, between the protozoan and the meta- 
zoan Golgi apparatus. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE TECHNIQUE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF CONTROL 
IN PROTOZOAN CULTURE 
George W. Kjpder 
Introduction 

During the last few years there has come to be an appreciation of 
methods of culturing Protozoa which will permit the investigator to 
determine the conditions under which his studj^ is being made. Studies 
of populations and the various interesting and important factors in- 
volved, mass pliysioJogp, nutrition, and numerous other phases of cellu- 
lar activity may be profitably dealt with by the student of the Protoioa 
only when he can be sure that the effects noted are due to the conditions 
under investigation. The science of protozoology has passed through the 
phase of "pure-mixed” methods of culture. This term simply means 
that a single strain of Protozoa is grown in association with a chance 
combination of other microorganisms, usually bacteria, ^fany valuable 
and thought-provoking contributions, based upon this method, hate 
been made, and these contributions have paved the way to the more pre- 
cise evaluations of the present. 

In the culture of practically any species of Protozoa, it may be safely 
said that the bacteria as a group offer the most serious obstacle to con- 
trolled conditions. Experimental modifications of factors such as nutritive 
materials, temperature, oxygen or carbon dioxide tensions, ox)’dation- 
reduction potentials, and so forth, may produce effects, but 'ahetber the5e 
effects are the result of changes in protozoan activity per se, or ate sec- 
ondary through the change of activity of the bacteria, is usually neatly 
or totally obscure. These facts are recognized, and there has been built 
up a body of literature reporting progress in methods which will allo^ 
for the control or, better still, the elimination of bacteria. Numerous m- 
vestigators have succeeded in sterilizing various species of Protozoa a" 
have made great strides in advancing our knowledge of cellular activities 
through the use of pure cultures. 
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can be determined only by experimentation) , then cultures may be estab 
lished by suspending yeast cells in spring water, distilled water, or bal 
anced salt solutions, and introducing the desired ciliate. Often abundini 
growth will result and after a few subcultures have been made, the rati'c 
of bacteria to Protozoa will be reduced. When serious attempts at sterili- 
zation are then carried out, the yeast cells will be found relatively easy 
to eliminate. It should not be supposed that it will be possible to elimi- 
nate the contaminating bacteria in this way, as they will be multiplying 
slowly all the while. In fact, long*continued cultures of this type are apt 
to show a decided increase in non-nutritive bacteria over those which 
were present at the start (see Kidder and Stuart, 1939). Therefore it 
is advisable to make from one to three subcultures only, and then to start 
the sterilization procedure. 

In general it can be said that the larger the protozoan the more diffi- 
cult it will be to sterilize. Tins fact becomes apparent from an examina- 
tion of the literature, and was noted by Hetherington (1934). Physical 
properties likewise play a role in ease of sterilization. Holotrichous and 
heterotrichous ciliates, possessing large numbers of closely set cilia, are 
apt to retain a few of their associated bacteria even after repeated wash- 
ing, while hypottichous ciliates may be washed free of bacteria more 
readily. Flagellates, being for the most part smooth in surface, are rela- 
tively easy to sterilize. Activity is also important, both as to movement 
and metabolism. Highly motile forms may usually be freed of bacteria 
more readily than sluggish types. Those possessing a high rate of me- 
tabolism tend to utilize or defecate the contents of their food vacuo es 
more rapidly than the slow-growing types, and do not tend to carr)' oser 
viable spores to contaminate later cultures. Many other characters w ic 
will influence the facility with which sterilization may be accompHs e 
might be mentioned, but these will become apparent when we examine 
some of the procedures. 

2. GENERAL METHODS OF STERILIZATION 

In order to rid the Protozoa of their associated bacteria, 
made use of three principles. The first and most generally useful 
washing in sterile fluid. This is the dilution method whereby the ac e 
are diluted out of the solution. The Protozoa must be retained o 
and a number of different manipulations have been devised to insure 
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It is the purpose of this section to devote some time to methods or 
techniques of protozoan sterilization, in order to bring before the reader 
some of the many problems which must be dealt with in work of this 
kind As may be supposed, the nature of such a discussion makes it 
necessary to assume at least a rudimentary knowledge of bacteriological 
technique. And above all there must be a thorough appreciation of the 
potentialities of many different types of bacteria to resist even the most 
careful methods of irradicalion, potentialities which express themselves 
in some cases only after prolonged periods of apparent sterility 

In addition to an outline of techniques for sterilization, the question 
of acceptable tests for the sterility of cultures will be considered, and 
finally some of the problems and conditions arising from the establish- 
ment of sterile Protozoa In culture. 

The Problem of Protozoan Sterilization 

1. GENERAL MATERIAL 

Protozoa from natural waters, soil, and so forth, are, and have been 
throughout their existence, in association with bacteria. This does not 
mean that the bacterial flora of their surroundings has remained constant 
either as to numbers or types. The flora is probably continually changing. 
This very change is one of the most important factors in the succession 
of microscopic animals in ponds and streams The variety of bacterial 
types one would expect to encounter in any extended survey of natural 
ponds IS practically limitless. Therefore it is impossible to do more than 
discuss the general factors to be taken into account in dealing with bac- 
teria. 

To attain successful sterile cultures of Protozoa, it is, of course, de- 
sirable to have rather large numbers of healthy organisms with which to 
work. It is usually possible to isolate single organisms into fresh infusion 
and obtain from fair to good growth. If they are bacteria-feeders (the 
great majority of ftee-livmg ciliates ate), enough food organisms are 
brought over in the isolation to insure, at least in a high percentage of 
cases, against starvation As the bacteria multiply they, in turn, are uti- 
lized by the Protozoa 

In dealing with ciliates from the wild, a partial substitution method 
may be attempted. For a number of species, this method facilitates later 
sterilization. If the ciliate to be used will feed on living yeast (and this 
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by this method is that of Hargitt and Fray (1917), using Paramecium 
(unelia and P. candalum. They expcfimented with a number of modifi- 
cations of the washing technique and followed their results by plating 
on nutrient agar. Their first procedure was dilution by centrifugation, 
wherein they centrifuged down the paramecin and then quickly with- 
drew the supernatant fluid with a sterile pipette. The'paramecia \^ere 
then covered again with sterile fluid, and the process repeated five 
times. At the end of the fifth wash they found that the number of bac- 
teria "per drop” had decreased from 500 colonies (per plate) in the 
first wash to 3 colonies in the fifth. Tiiese results were not satisfactory, 
however, and the method was abandoned. The authors offer the follow- 
ing objections to the method: 

a great deal of time was consumed, the wash waters had to be drawn off 
immediately after the centrifuge stopped or the paramecia rose in a body and 
prevented the removal of the wash wafer. . . . Another serious dravvback 
to the centrifuge method is the difficulty of keeping the wash waters free 
from contamination by bacteria from the air. The air may contain such 
enormous numbers of bacteria that instruments and media which are sterile 
to start with will be contaminated unless precautions are taken to preveal 
the contact of air bacteria. A sterile pipette laid down on the table is m 
longer sterile, a wash water left unprotected is soon contaminated by 
bacteria [p. 435}. 

It will become obvious from later discussions of these points that success 
of the centrifuge method in the hands of Hargitt and Fray was pfs 
vented by two principal faults in their manipulations — too few washes, 
and failure to keep their centrifuge and wash tubes plugged at all 
These authors next attempted to reduce the chances of outside con 
tamination by the transfer method, using watch crystals enclosed wit m 
Petri dishes, and transferring single ciliates through five separate dis es. 
They again failed to effect sterility, but succeeded in reducing the num 
ber of colonies "per drop” from 2,500 in the first wash to one co ony 
in the fifth wash. They blame their lack of success with this proce ur 
upon the fact that the amount of w'ash fluid was so large that const 
able time was required to locate the ciliate between transfers.^ ^ ^ 

Successful sterili 2 ation was accomplished by transferring indlvi 
paramecia through five successive washes of sterile tap water in 
depression slides. The transfer pipettes were sterilized by dry hea 
fore using, as were the Petri-dish-contained depression slides. ^ 
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The principle of dilution takes for granted that the bacteria either are 
suspended in the fluid or that they may be caused to become suspended. 

The second principle is one of migration. The Protozoa to be sterilized 
are allowed or caused to swim through sterile fluid or semisolid medium 
or over the surface of solid medium, leaving the bacteria behind. This 
method has been used with success on a number of different types of 
ciliates and flagellates and a few amoebae. The Protozoa may be induced 
to migrate laterally by introducing them into one side of a flat dish of 
sterile fluid. Or, if they happen to be negatively geotropic, they may 
be introduced into the bottom of a vessel of sterile fluid and taken off 
at the top. Those that are positively geotropic may be introduced at the 
top and taken off at the bottom. Extremely active types may be able to 
migrate through a semisolid medium and literally scrape off their adher- 
ing bacteria. 

Combinations of the above two principles have been used with marked 
success, and a number of ingenious pieces of apparatus have been de- 
signed to facilitate the manipulations and to reduce the chance of ex- 
traneous contamination. These will be described in detail later. 

The third principle that has been applied to this problem is that of 
bactericidal agents. This method has met with questionable success and 
then usually only in cases where resistant phases (cysts) could be ob- 
tained. As might be expected, any agent which would kill the bacteria 
in a culture would most surely kill trophic Protozoa. It has been shown 
many limes that the various species of Protozoa are much more suscep- 
tible to the usual toxic agents than many of the common bacteria. (An 
exception to the foregoing statement is indicated in the work of Brown, 
et al., 1933, using X-rays as a sterilizing agent ) 

3 SPECIAL METHODS AND MANIPULATIONS 

This section will be devoted to a description of the procedures which 
have been used by various investigators to rid the different types of Proto- 
zoa of their associated bacteria. G>nsiderable pains will be taken to de- 
scribe the apparatus used, the manipulations performed, and the results 
obtained. It is hoped that by so doing the reader will be able to gain 
constructive ideas which will allow him dther to utilize one of the de- 
scribed methods or to formulate a modification which will meet his needs. 

A. Dilution — One of the first reports of the sterilization of Protozoa 
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watch glasses arc enclosed in cellophane bags, the ends of which are 
folded over, and the whole stcrili 2 cd in the autoclave. After cooling, the 
bags are carefully opened and 5 ml. of sterile wash fluid is placed in each 
watch glass by means of sterile serological pipettes. TTie protozoan to 
be sterilized is placed in the first bath by means of a micro-pipette 
inserted through the open end of the bag. Tlicre are three obvious ad- 
vantages in this modification, aside from simplicity of apparatus. The 
opening of the bag is at the side of the dish and at some distance from 
it. Tlic top of the dish and therefore the fluid is never exposed to the 
air from above. The same situation is here repeated as obtains when 
making tube inoculations m ordinar)* bacteriological technique, where 
the tube is always held at a slant. This system is less dangerous than 
one in which the top of a Petri dish must be removed, and obnates 
the necessity for a hood or drape. The second advantage is that the ob- 
scr\’cr may follow’ the movements of the protozoan at all times and maj’ 
then readily draw* it up in the transfer pipette. This is usually impossible 
or difficult when using a Petri dish with the cover in place, as the water 
of condensation reduces the visibility markedly. Water docs not condense 
on the cellophane, and observations are therefore not hampered. The 
third advantage is simply one of choice of containers. The Syracuse 
watch glasses holding 5 ml. of fluid raise enormously the all-important 
dilution factor. 

When it is possible to obtain large numbers of Protozoa in heavy con 
centrations, sterilization may be accomplished by centrifugation. This 
method, although unsuccessful in the hands of Hargitt and Fray (IPU), 
has been used to advantage recently (Kidder and Stuart, 1939)- h 
recommended for use with those species of Protozoa which are so srna 
as to make them difficult to follow under the powers of a dissecting 
microscope. By choosing a washing fluid favorable for the species to e 
used and carrying the number of washes far enough, it is usually ^ 
to recover large numbers of sterile Protozoa after the final wash, 
method which was finally adopted for the sterilization of 
steinli (see Burt, 1940, for species designation) is quoted below. 

After exeystment had occurred the ciliates were concentrated ^ 

centrifugation and the concentrate removed to a single, sterile, cotton-p B 
centrifuge tube. This ciliate concentrate w-as diluted with m . o 
distilled water and recentrifuged at a speed which woidd just t fo 
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water was autoclaved. They claim to have effected sterilization in a high 
percentage of their trials, with a total time consumption per cillate of not 
more than five minutes. If their bacteriological tests are accepted (de- 
velopment of bacterial colonies on agar plates, time of incubation not 
given) then we can only conclude that they were extremely fortunate 
in avoiding ciliates with ingested viable spores. 

A chief criticism of the work of Hargitt and Fray was given by Par- 
part (1928). He pointed out that most of their sterility tests were con- 
fined to the washing fluids and not to the supposedly steiiUied patamecia 
In reinvestigating their results, he found that five washes gave sterile 
fluid at the end. but that even after ten washes in six out of eight trials 
the animals themselves were contaminated. He ascribed this fact to the 
probability of the carrying over of viable spores within the vacuoles of 
the ciliates. He suggested a simple modification of the method of Hargitt 
and Fray, which yielded fifty sterile patamecia out of fifty trials. Instead 
of five washes he employed ten, thereby increasing the dilution factor. 
Time was allowed (five hours) for the ciliates to void their vacuoles 
of possible spores in the fifth wash 

His method is essentially as follows. A single Paramecium was trans- 
ferred with a sterile pipette from a wild culture to a sterile Petn-dish- 
enclosed depression slide containing about six drops of washing fluid 
After about one minute, the animal was transferred to the next similar 
bath At the fifth bath the Paramecium was allowed to swim about for five 
hours and was then carried through five further washes. All of the manipu- 
lations were carried out under a rather elaborate hood to minimize the 
possibility of contamination from the air. 

This modification of the simple washing method has probably been 
more generally used than any other, owing principally to its simplicity 
of manipulation. It Is admirably adapted to large ciliates which can be 
followed with ease under the low powers of the dissecting microscope. 
The smaller the organism the more difficult this method becomes. Of 
course failure will most surely follow any deviation from absolutely 
aseptic technique. 

In an attempt further to simplify the technique as outlined by Par- 
part, especially regarding the hood under which the transfers uere 
carried on, the following procedure has yielded extremely satisfactory 
results in our laboratory (Kidder, Lilly, and Claff, 1910). Syracuse 
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homtnis. Their capillary tube was made from a piece of 6 mm. Pyrex 
tubing about eight inches in length, which, before sterilization, had been 
plugged at both ends with cotton. The capillary was then drawn from one 
end of the tube, its tip broken off with sterile forceps, and a series of 



Figure 123. Capillaiy 
lube used for the stenliza- 
lion of Trithornonas ho- 
minis. The whole lube is 
filled with sterile fiuid, the 
lower end sealed in a flame, 
and the Protozoa to be ster* 
ilized are layered on to the 
fluid at the large end. The 
Protozoa eventually migrate 
through the capillary por- 
tion, but the associated bac- 
teria are trapped at the first 
or second bend. (Redrawn 
from Stone and Reynolds, 
1939 ) 


loops constructed (Fig, 123)- All of these manipulations ^ ^ 
on with care not to contaminate the outside of the tube, or a 
loops were made the whole tube was filled to within one me o 
with sterile fluid (in this case, one part Ringer’s, eight parts owe s 
by suction, applied to the large end. The hours 

off and the tube, in a vertical position, was incubated torty-eig 
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the majority of ciliates in 3 minutes. It was found that the most satisfactory 
speed for this purpose was 2000 revolutions per minute As soon as the 
centrifuge stopped the supernatant fluid (9 ml,) was immediately withdrawn 
with a sterile 10 ml pipette and the tube was allowed to stand for about two 
minutes in order that the ciliates might swim to the top of the remaining 
milliliter of water. With a sterile 1 ml pipette, 0.5 ml of ciliate suspension 
was withdrawn and placed in an empty sterile centrifuge tube. This suspen- 
sion was again diluted, and the process repeated until the ciliates had gone 
through an average of fifteen such transfers with the accompanying dilutions 
(a dilution factor of approximately 10**). This method entails a great loss 
of ciliates but was found necessary inasmuch as, without removal to fresh 
tubes with the consequent discarding of the residue, contaminations were 
invariable It was demonstrated that the contaminations resulted from the 
fact that dilates died or became immobilized during centrifugation and were 
carried passively to the bottom of the tube with their adhering bacteria How- 
ever, by discarding the dead forms we were able to completely sterilize several 
hundred ciliates at each attempt and these gave us the necessary organisms 
with which to work [Kidder and Stuart, 1939, p. 332], 

The washing fluid which was used in this case was sterile Pyrex* 
distilled water. All pipettes were paper-wrapped and autoclaved. The 
centrifuge tubes were closed with large cotton plugs and autoclaved. 
During centrifugation the cotton was folded over and fastened with a 
rubber band, to prevent the plug from being drawn into the tube. 

B. Migratht }. — Probably the first report of a twhnique for obtaining 
Protozoa free from bacteria by the utilization of migration was that of 
Ogata (1893). He reports that he was able to recover as many as fifty- 
two sterile phytomonads {Polytoma uvella) within five to thirty minutes 
after the start of the migration The apparatus he employed was a capil- 
lary tube 10 to 20 cm. in length, with a 0 3 to 0.5 mm. bore. This tube 
was filled to within one to 2 cm. from the end with a sterile fluid, and 
then inserted into a culture of the flagellates and allowed to fill com- 
pletely Care was taken to avoid aid bubbles between the layers. Both 
ends of the capillary were sealed by heat and the whole allowed to stand 
for from five to thirty minutes. Eventually some of the flagellates were 
found to have migrated away from their associated bacteria, and when a 
number had collected in the upper end of the tube, this end was broken 
off and the flagellates inoculated into nutrient media. 

A refinement of the same technique is reported by Stone and Rey- 
nolds (1939) for the sterilization of the parasitic flagellate Trichomonas 
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We have used the above method to sterilize a number of flagellates 
{Enghna, Astasia, Chilomonas). With a single migration across a Petri 
dish and the selection of twenty-five organisms at each trial, the per- 
centage of sterile to contaminated cultures was very high (80 to 90 
percent) . We used a Piastocoel (transparent) shield over the microscope 
and always worked in a draft-free f<»m, Tetrahymena geleli (Furgason, 
1940) was also sterilized by a single migration, but with about only 10- 
percent efficiency. Although the Tetrahymena were more motile than the 
flagellates, they proved harder to rid of their bacteria, probably because 
of the tendency of the bacteria to become lodged among the cilia. 

Oehler (1919) states that he was able to free various Protozoa of bac- 
teria by allowing them to migrate over the surfaces of agar in Petri dishes 
This technique may be applicable to a few types which are able to swim 
in a very thin film of moisture. 

The utilization of large tubes of sterile fluids for migration purposes 
was first mentioned by Purdy and Butterfield (1918). In their studies on 
the growth of bacteria in sewage, they state that they obtained on one 
occasion sterile Paramecium after allowing the cih’ate to swim through 
thirty feet of sterile water. They call this the "marathon bath,’ but give 
no details of its construction, use, or (and this appears to be impoitwt 
from the practical standpomt)means of sterilization of so long a tu 

Glaser and Coria (1930) carried out a rather exhaustive study on 
methods of sterilization. One of the methods thq? used with succes^ss 
the large-tube migration, used with negatively geotropic Protozoa. 
apparatus consisted of a tube fourteen or more inches long, with on^ 
fourth inch bore and a fine tapering point. The large end 
with cotton and the whole sterilized in a container. Sterile^ ui ^ 
draw'n up to within two inches of the top by applying suction to 
large end through a rubber tube. About 2 ml. of contaminated . 

culture was then drawn up, and this formed a layer beneath t e ^ ^ 
fluid. The fine end was sealed in the flame and the tube mounte ^ 
in a rack (Fig. 124) . After periods of time varying from five 
eighteen hours, depending on the species of Protozoa, samples 
top of the tube contained many organisms which had washe t 
free of most other microorganisms" (p. 790). It was usua y j 
to repeat the migration, and diis was accomplished by ® 

tube as before, and then drawing up two inches of fluid rom 
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as a check on sterility. If no turbidity developed, contaminated Tri- 
chomonas were layered onto the fluid in the large end of the tube. 
Within forty-eight hours many flagellates had migrated down the tube 
and could be seen in the last inch or two of the capillary portion. The 
authors state that the bacteria failed, for the most part, to migrate past 
the first loop, and never passed the second The last portion of the capil- 
lary was cut off and sealed by means of a flame and the cut-off portion 
was Submerged in tincture of iodine (7 percent) for one hour. Then 
one end was grasped in the fingers and the tube held upright to drain. 
When dry, pieces of the tube were broken off with sterile forceps and 
dropped into selected culture media. The authors state that they have 
repeatedly isolated T. homhus bacteria-free by this method, but have not 
tested it with other Protozoa. 

The above method appears to be applicable to many types of Protozoa, 
and should receive serious consideration The manipulations offer some 
difficulty, however, and extreme care will have to be exercised to insure 
against outside contamination, especially during the filling of the tube 
with the sterile fluid and again during the breaking of the sections of 
capillary into nutrient culture media. 

Probably the simplest method which takes advantage of the migration 
of Protozoa in fluid media is the Petri-dish method. A sterile Petti dish 
is partially filled with sterile fluid and placed on the stand of the dissect- 
ing microscope so that one edge is under the objective After all motion 
of the fluid has ceased, the Petri dish cover is raised and a drop of con- 
centrated protozoan culture is placed very near the edge opposite the 
one under the lens. This manipulation must be done with great care, 
so that the fluid is disturbed as little as possible. The cover is then gently 
lowered and sufficient time (five to ten minutes) is allowed for the 
Protozoa to swim to the opposite edge of the dish. The cover is again 
raised, and single organisms are picked out with sterile pipettes and 
transferred to selected media. Minimum time for the migration is im- 
portant, so that none of the highly motile bacteria will reach the area 
from which the Protozoa are being taken. Enough Protozoa should be 
separated singly in this way to allow for the law of averages. The greater 
the motility of the Protozoa, the smaller their size, and the smoother 
their bodies, the greater the chance for successful sterilization by this 
method. 
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This method, employing the use of semisolid media, appears to be 
applicable for many types of Protozoa. The consistency of the medium 
through which the Protozoa migrate seems to favor the removal of bac- 
teria, in that vigorous motion is necessary. The bacteria, on the other 
hand, would be largely prevented from dispersing far from the point 
of inoculation, at least for some time. Tliis method, or some modification 
of it, should receive serious consideration from future investigators, in- 


Figure 125. V migration 
tube for semisolid media 
The Protozoa to be steril- 
ized are injected through 
the small arm and deposited 
at the bottom of the V.Tbcjf 
migrate up through the 
semisolid medium and are 
removed at the top of the 
large arm. (Redrawn from 
Glaser and Coria, 1930) 


terested in the problems arising from the use of bacteriologically sterile 
protozoa, , 

C. Combinations of dilution and //r/grrf/row.— Cleveland (1928) 
scribed in detail the various manipulations which he employed to e ec 
the sterilization of Tritrichomonas fecatis, a flagellate parasitic in t e 
man intestine. The method which yielded consistently satisfacto^ 
was a combination of washing and migration. The flagellates ^ ^ 
ized were concentrated by centrifugation, and the supernatant ui ^ 
off with sterile pipettes. The packed flagellates were than ay ere 
the surface of sterile fluid (serum-saline) in centrifuge tubes, , 
centrifuging process repeated. This procedure was continue 
twenty sets of tubes, at which time Cleveland states that t e ra 
Tritrichomonas to bacteria was about fifty to one. This consfi u e 
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of the first tube. Occisionally a third wash was necessary to render the 
Protozoa bacteriologically sterile. Glaser and Cona were successful in 
sterilizing three species of cillales and three species of flagellates by this 
method, and later (1935) three other species of ciliates were added to 
this list. The identifications of the organisms sterilized are uncertain, 
except for the well-known types, Paramecium and Chilomonas. 

Another method of migration described by Glaser and Coria in their 


Fig 124 Migration tube 
The tube is filled with a 
sterile fluid to within about 
two Inches from the top. 
Protozoa to be steriliz^ 
ate drawn up under the 
sterile fluid and the small 
dp sealed in a flame The 
Protozoa migrate upward 
and ate taken oR at the top. 
(Redrawn from Glaser and 
Coria, i9J0.) 


1930 paper was one employing a V shaped tube (Fig. 125), filled with 
Noguchi’s semisohd medium. The larger arm of the tube measured 12 
cm. in length and had an inner diameter of 28 mm The smaller arm was 
9 cm in length with an inside diameter of 8 mm. After sterilization, the 
tube was filled with 15 ml. of sterile melted medium and this was al- 
lowed partially to solidify. Then the amtaminated culture was placed at 
the bottom of the tube by injection through the small arm with a long, 
fine pipette. Air bubbles were exduded. The tube was then allowed to 
stand at room temperature for a sufficient tune for some of the Protozoa 
to reach the top of the large arm, from the surface of which they were re- 
covered. 
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finally recovered from the sixth flask, they are in an entirely closed s)s- 
tern. After injection, the Protozoa are allowed to migrate to the narrow 
top of the flask and, when large numbers have collected, they are forced 
over into the bottom of flask 2 by a volume (1*2 ml.) of sterile medium 
from the liter reservoir. After each migration the process is repeated, 
and the fluid drained from the system at the top of flask 6 is kept in 



Pigute 126 Migration-dtlution apparatus drawn to show construction. All , 
filled with fiuid and sterilized. After eooliftft the Protozoa to be sterilized are 
through the vaccine pore of flask I Successive nigralions result, and the Protozoa a 
finally collected in the test tube from flask 6 (From ClalT, 1940 ) 

sterile test tubes and used as bacteriological controls on the fluid going 
before the Protozoa, The first Protozoa collected in the sixth tube are 
then separated into the various culture media. 

The chief advantages of this apparatus are the simplidty of operation 
and the reduction of chance conlamination. The whole apparatus is as 
sembled in a compact unit and can be sterilized partially full of medium 
Completion of the filling of the flasks is carried out after cooling, ex 
treme care being taken to expel all air bubbles. No air bubbles may ^ 
allowed to enter during the injection of the contaminated Protozoa, 
these will practically always rise ahead of the migration and conWnuni 
every flask in order, , 

Claff gives experimental evidence for the sterilization of 
Tillina, Tetrahymena and Glaucoma in this apparatus. It has 
on numerous occasions in this laboratory and found to be very sa 
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dilution part of the technique, and by this part of the procedure alone 
he was able to obtain many sterile flagellates. Higher percentages of 
sterile flagellates resulted, however, when he added a final migration to 
the above washing. After washing, a drop of the packed flagellates was 
placed in the center of a large Petn dish filled with sterile fluid. The 
Protozoa migrated in all directions, and after various intervals of time 
loops of medium, taken two to three inches from the center, were found 
to contain ten to fifteen trichomonads. These loops were inoculated di- 
rectly into tubes of media and the majority proved to be sterile 

Hetherington (1934) described a much simpler technique, wherein 
he alternated the dilution method with migration. He employed Colum- 
bia culture dishes in Petri dishes, micropipettes for the transfer of the 
organisms, and 10 ml. serological pipettes for filling the dishes. The 
procedure was as follows: A drop of concentrated protozoan suspension 
was placed in the left margin of the first dish, care being taken not to 
disturb the one ml. of sterile fluid By observing the activity of the Proto- 
zoa, it was seen that numbers of them migrated to the right edge of the 
fluid Fifteen to twenty-five Protozoa were picked up in sterile micro- 
pipettes and transferred to the left side of a second dish, These were 
allowed to migrate. Those Protozoa which migrated were then placed in 
a third dish and allowed to remain there for three hours. They were 
transferred to the left side of the fourth dish and allowed to migrate, 
then transferred to the fifth dish for a second three-hour period The 
sixth and seventh dishes were again used for migration, the Protozoa 
from the seventh being placed in culture medium. 

By exercising care in the handling of the fluids, the pipettes, and the 
covers of the Petri dishes, this method gave excellent results. Spores were 
defecated during the two three-hour periods. Especially adherent bacteria 
were lost during the migrations and washing, according to Hetherington, 
owing to the fact that the medium was nutritive (Bacto yeast extract in 
Peter’s medium), resulting in the heightened activity of the bacteria. 

Recently Claff (1940) has described an apparatus designed to sterilize 
negatively geotropic Protozoa, which employs both the principles of 
dilution and migration and at the same time reduces the chances of air 
contamination This apparatus consists of six flasks in series (Fig. 126). 
The Protozoa are injected into the bottom of flask 1 through a rubber 
vaccine cap with a hypodermic needle. From this point on, until they are 
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with a solution of potassium dichromate (1.25 to 2.5 percent) for from 
fifteen to thirty minutes. Perhaps the most exhaustive study on the reli- 
tive effects of chemicals on bacteria and protozoan cysts was carried out 
by Luck and Sheets (1931). They investigated the lethal concentrations 
of some eighteen substances on two-day-old cysts of Buplotes ta)lori anil 
their associated bacteria. They appear to have obtained sterile ciliates in 
some cases, when silver nitrate was used in high concentrations of glu- 
cose and sucrose. All other substances either were more toxic to ths 
protozoan cysts than to the bacteria or were uniformly lethal to both 

This line of approach to protozoan sterilit}' does not seem to be too 
encouraging. As might well be supposed, the investigator is limited in 
any case to cyst-forming types. Even these are not uniformly resistant 
to chemical action, so that it appears that little can be learned at this 
time from the experiences of others. It seems that the methods referred 
to above, while they may have produced the desired results in some cases, 
ate not to be recommended for routine w-ork. There is always the prob 
ability that any type of protozoan collected from the wild will base as 
sociated with it spore-forming bacteria, which are always highly resistant 
to disinfectants. If a cyst-forming type of protozoan is first steriliz^ 
washing or some other method and established in culture with a singis 
known bacterium, then some of these disinfectants might be used to a 
vantage later for obtaining large numbers of sterile organisms for ex 
perimentation. 

Of the physical bactericidal agents which have been employed, eaf- 
used in different ways but always upon cysts of various species, has e® 
most generally used. Walker (1908) reports that he was able to o ta^ 
sterile "Atnaeba. inteitinalis’' by iaoculitirig an agar plate, first 
concentric rings of B. coU and then, in the center, with amoe^e 
The plate was heated to 70‘’-75‘’ C. for one hour, which was s om ^ 
kill the Bacillus coli but did not kill the cysts. He then added fres ^ 
teria to the center of the plate and the amoebae excysted, fed, an 
grated through the rings of dead B. colt. Walker states that in 
tion through the dead bacteria they freed themselves of all li' ing ^ 

(by scraping them off?). He was able to recover sterile amoebae a 
periphery of the plate. This report is surprising, in that moist 
used, and cysts of Protozoa in general, under these conditions, are u 
killed. 
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tory. Perhaps its chief drawbacks are that it is limited to negatively geo- 
tropic organisms and to those types which are relatively powerful 
swimmers, and that the flasks must be specially built, as well as the car- 
riage, and that the whole is rather ecpensive. However, in those labo- 
ratories in which an extensive program of investigation requiring sterile 
Protozoa is being carried on, the purchase or the building of this appara- 
tus will be found advantageous 

D. Bactericidal agents. — Many methods have been tried in which 
agents were employed to kill bacteria without killing the Protozoa under 
investigation Inhibition of bacterial overgrowth has been reported on 
numerous occasions by the use of various chemicals (Zumstein, 1900; 
Kofoid and Johnstone, 1929; and others) but sterility has rarely been 
obtained Cleveland (1928) states that he used numerous chemicals in 
the hope that some would prove less injurious to Tritrichomonas than to 
the associated bacteria. His results were entirely negative, and he states 
that this type of investigation "appears to be almost a hopeless under- 
taking” (p. 256). 

We do have, however, a few reports which indicate the possibility of 
obtaining sterile Protozoa after treatments with various chemicals which 
are more toxic to the bacteria than to the Protozoa. In all cases the bac- 
tericidal agents were used on protozoan cysts, not on the trophic forms. 
Frosch (1897) was the first to report the sterilization of cysts by chemi- 
cal means By the immersion of old cysts of Amoeba nitrophila in satu- 
rated sodium carbonate for a period of three days, Frosch claims to have 
killed all the associated non-spore-forming bacteria and to have recov- 
ered some of the amoebae. This method was repeated by Walker (19O8) 
and the results confirmed. Oehler (1924) examined the possibility of 
treating ciliate and amoebae cysts with a variety of disinfectants, acids, 
alkalies, and salts but these results were far from encouraging, Severt- 
zoff (1924) investigated the action of toluene, chlorine, and calcium 
sulphide on the cysts of "soil amoebae” and found that the cysts were 
able to withstand the deleterious effects of these chemicals better than 
the associated bacteria (non-spore-forming types). He claims to have ef- 
fected complete sterility by the use of calcium sulphide, but was unable 
to establish pure cultures from the resulting cysts. Glaser and Coria 
( 1930) were unable to obtain sterile Eaglena proxima by their washing 
methods, but succeeded by treating "round or encysted stages” (p. 803) 
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it was hoped that prolonged desiccation, which we knew would not 
harm the cysts, would cause the death of the bacteria. Tests were made 
after one, two, three, and six months (duplicate preparations being 
placed by desiccators) by placing the plungers into tubes of sterile ex- 
c)’sting fluid (yeast extract). While the length of time re< 5 uired to show 
turbidity increased with the time of drying, viable Aerobacter w’ere pres- 
ent in every case. Heating the dry sponge to 80® C. for three hours did 
not kill the cysts, nor did it kill the Aerobacter. The heat resistance is 
very different in the dry and the wet states, as evidenced by the fact 
that one hour of healing at 50® C. is enough to kill a suspension of this 
bacterium. 

It was found, however, that a simple manipulation could be employed 
with eight*months‘-old spongc-glass plunger preparation to obtain large 
numbers of sterile ciliates. U-shaped tubes were partly filled w’ith yeast 
extract and sterilized, and the sponge-glass plunger was inserted aseph' 
cally into one atm. The tube was placed in an upright position and the 
minimum time was allowed for the ciliates to exeyst. Then, without 
disturbing the fluid, the plug from the other arm was lifted and some 
of the fluid containing the freshly exeysted ciliates was withdrawn. Thw 
ciliates were sterile, provided not loo long a time had elapsed since o 
sponge was introduced and provided the fluid was not unduly 
What appears to happen is that the dry bacteria take a considers et 
to become active and to disperse through the medium, while ^ ^ ^ 
onds after the ciliates leave their cyst walls they migrate to the top 
the fluid. It should be remembered that this method has been used ) 
when the associated bacteria have been reduced to a single ^ 

careful manipulation and by having the conditions just right, it 
possible to use this method on wild, cyst-forming material, o 
only a conjecture as it has not been done to date. ^ 

The possibility of using radiation for sterilization was investi^ 
Brown, et al. (19.33). They found that E. taylori, trophic or cysts, 
stood a much longer exposure to X-rays (2,110 Roentgen 
second) than did the associated bacteria (in this case seu 
fluorescetJS and B. colt). They were able to obtain many 
by this method. Here again, the success of the method appears o 
to the specific type of bacteria present, and it is extreme y 
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Oehler (1924) reports that he was able to obtain sterile Colpoda 
from q’sts which had been heated either at 37® C. for six weeks or at 
60®-64° C. for several hours. While it is true that certain types of bac- 
teria are killed by desiccation for considerable lengths of time, it would 
be nothing short of a miracle if only these delicate forms happened to 
make up the associated flora from the wild. In this laboratory we have 
employed a modification of Oehler’s method for obtaining large numbers 
of C. steimi, but a short description of the results will indicate that the 
method is not to be relied upon for initial steriliaation. 


Figure 127 Details ©f 
construction of the sponge* 
and-glass plunger for the 
collection of eysts Tlie cen- 
ter rod IS solid, and a piece 
of tubing holds the sponge 
down 



We maintain cultures of C. steimi, sterilized by centrifugation, as de- 
scribed in a preceding section, in suspensions of the common nonspore- 
forming conform bacterium, Aerobacter cloacae. From time to time we 
have needed large numbers of sterile ciliates for experimental work, 
and these were obtained from cj’sts collected as follows. A ring of sponge 
IS placed at the bottom of a glass plunger which will reach well into a 
culture tube (Fig. 127) Tlicse sponge and glass plungers, with the 
top of the rods wrapped in cotton, are placed in test tubes of water and 
autoclaved. When cool, the plunger is transferred ascptically to a culture 
of Colpoda in Aerobacter. After the food organism is largely depleted, 
the ciliatcs cnej'st on and within the sponge. The plunger is then with- 
drawn and placed in a dr)’ sterile test tube and set aside to drj'. At first 
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plates to keep the plates for at least ten days and it is safer to keep then 
two weeks. The plating method is usually a better criterion of conditions 
within a culture than the turbidity test, for another reason. When dealing 
with ciliates, normally bacteria-feeders, it is often the case that the bac- 
teria are eaten out of the media almost as fast as they multiply. This is 
more likely to happen when the ciliate is a voracious feeder and multi- 
plies rapidly and when the contaminant is one of the slow-gros\ingvi- 
riety. It should not be supposed, however, that all of the bacteria 
be eaten, although two such cases are on record (Elliott, 1933; Johnson, 
1935 ) . Some of the bacteria will almost invariably escape and be arried 
along from transplant to transplant. On the solid media, however, the 
ciliates do not move about, and colonies of bacteria develop unhampered 
Although they are not prevalent in wild infusions, tests should alwip 
be conducted for anaerobic bacteria. The simplest test and one s'hidi 
will usually determine their presence or absence is the following: Tubes 
containing not over 3 ml. of nutrient broth plus a two to two-and-a-hilf- 
inch layer of paraffin oil, are plugged wiUi cotton and autoclaved fw 
twenty minutes at fifteen pounds’ pressure. Rubber stoppers are sterilized i 
at the same time. Immediately after sterilization the rubber stoppers art 
fitted into the tubes, which are then allowed to cool. When the broth ^ | 

cool, inoculations are accomplished by injecting the material to lx test 
through the paraffin oil into the broth, the rubber stopper being ^ 
mediately replaced. This type of culture will allow even obEgatoi} 
aerobes to multiply, although not necessarily to the height of their 
capacity. Enough growth is obtained, however, to determine the pr^^ 
ence of anaerobic contaminants. The obligatorj' anaerobic bacteria, 
must be admitted, do not form an important group for our consideraWOt 
as they occur so infrequently. The facultative anaerobes may be del 
by more common procedures. 

Establishment of Sterilized Protozoa in Culture 
The sterilization of Protozoa is, after all, only a means to an end 
is of very little value to the investigator if, after going to the trou e 
rid a species of Protozoa of their associated bacteria, the Protozoa 
live. For the most perfect control of a protozoan culture for 
work, pure cultures are necessary. This means that the protozoan 
investigation must be established in a medium containing no ot et 
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under the conditions of wild cultures, sterile Prot 02 oa could be obtained 
with any regularity by this method. 

The Importance of Adequate Sterility Tests 

It is, of course, obvious that any method for ridding Protozoa of bac- 
teria must be carried out under the rigid rules of bacteriological tech- 
nique. Bacteria are so varied in form and activity that special pains must 
be taken to check the results of any method before the treated Protozoa 
may be pronounced sterile. Microscopic examination is of little or no 
use, at least until time has been given for any accompanying bacteria 
to multiply. We must therefore give any possible contaminant every 
conceivable chance to multiply, thereby revealing its presence. 

Sterility tests are usually made in two ways, by inoculation into fluid 
media and by spreading on nutrient solid media. In the fluid media 
(broth) contamination shows itself when the broth becomes turbid. The 
turbidity test is sufficient, when the contaminant is such a one as will 
distribute itself through the media. In other words, turbidity denotes 
contamination. But lack of turbidity does not always denote sterility. 
Some bacteria grow very slowly in broth and form small clumps which 
sink to the bottom of the test tube, leaving the broth clear. Tins experi- 
ence was reported by Hetherington (1933, 1934) and by Stuart, Kidder, 
and Griffin ( 1939) . A macroscopic examination of a tube was not enough 
to reveal the presence of these organisms. 

Plating, cither by pipetting fluid from the culture to be tested or by 
streaking the surface of solid media (nutrient agar) with a needle dipped 
into the culture, is usually more satisfactory than the turbidity test. Tlie 
plates arc allowed to incubate, and the surface is examined for bacterial 
colonics. Tlic usual contaminants from wild infusions will appear in 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours But this method has its limitations. 
Some bacteria grow very slow’ly at room temperatures, but well at higher 
temperatures Others are the reverse. Duplicate sets of plates should 
always be made, one set to be incubated at room temperature and the 
other at temperatures from 30® to 37® C Tlic time factor should be 
carefully considered. Tlic slow-growing types (such as the Myohac- 
ter/um reported by Stuart, Kidder, and Griffin, 1939) may not appear 
until many days after tlic inoailation It is necessary in all tests with agar 
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placed immediately in a medium containing dissolved proteins (tryptone, 
proteose-peptone, yeast extract, and so forth). These types are the true 
saprozoic forms. Others must have particulate matter, so it is best, espe- 
cially when dealing with a new type, to inoculate into a wide varietyof 
media. In this laboratory it is the practice to start our newly sterilized 
Protozoa in five different types of media, usually ten isolations into each. 
Our standard five types for first tests are 0.1-percent proteose-peptone; 
5*percent yeast autolysate; 0.5*percent yeast extract; 0.5-percent malted 
milk; and 0.5*percent unfiftered Yeast Harris. It is sometimes necessary 
to have quite a range of pH values within the different media, in order 
to obtain growth in even one or two of the tubes. 

A number of species of Protozoa appear to be dependent upon living 
organisms as a source of food. This is true not only of the carnivores, 
but seems to hold for a number of bacterla-feeders as well. With the 
carnivores it is usually sufficient to observe their diet in nature to decide 
upon a suitable food animal. If the food animal can be grown in put® 
culture, then the chances ace good that it will be possible to establish 
the carnivore in "Zwiegliedrige Kulture.” Some carnivores have been 
found to be very selective, while others are able to feed on any one of a 
number of organisms. Occasionally a natural bacteria-feeder will turn 
carnivorous and then can be established without bacteria. 

With the obligatory bacteria-feeders the best that can be done, as 
as we now know, is to establish them on a single species of favora e 
food bacteria. Here again it is absolutely necessary to start with sten e 
Protozoa, as even in the so-called non-nutritive fluids (salt solutions, 
distilled water, and so forth) many extraneous bacteria, which 
favorable as food, will multiply and be continually present from tra^^ 
plant to transplant. Results may be entirely misleading under t oso 
ditions, as a number of common bacteria prove to be deleterious to 
Protozoa (see Kidder and Stuart, 1939) • method of setting 
tures containing a single protozoan species in a suspension o a 
species of bacteria is simply to try out a number of known 
one is found which will support growth. However, some ci 
to be extremely selective, even as to specific bacteria. If the 

no growth results after all the known bacteria have been use 
investigator must try to isolate from the wild culture the type o 
upon which the ciliate was originally feeding. This proce ore is 
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organism. This is easily accomplished in a number of cases, even to the 
establishment in media containing only dissolved proteins A large num- 
ber of flagellates probably exist in nature by the utilization of dissolved 
substances and, when steriliaed, continue to employ this type of nutri- 
tion. Among the free-living dilates, all species are known to possess oral 
openings Into which solid foods are drawn. Some of these, however, are 
able to live on dissolved proteins in pure culture, e.g , Tetrahymena. 
Other types may be able to obtain only a small amount of nutriment 
from the dissolved proteins, but are able to feed on nonliving particu- 
late matter. This was found to be the case in this laboratory with Glau- 
coma scintillans (unpublished work). When sterilized dilates were 
placed in a wide variety of media containing dissolved proteins, very 
little multiplication took place. However, good growth resulted in un- 
filtered Yeast Harris, containing quantities of broken-down yeast cells. 
Still other types of free-living cihates appear to be unable to exist with- 
out living organisms as food. This may be the case with the true carni- 
vores, and here there is an excellent opportunity to make some interesting 
studies on the "Zweighednge Kultute” without employing bacteria. It 
IS only necessary to be able to grow the food Protozoa in pure culture 
and to supply it to the sterile carnivores Some work along these lines 
has already been started in our laboratory, using pure cultures of Tetra' 
hymena as the food organism and studying the effects of such a diet on 
G vorax (Kidder, Lilly, and Claff, 1940). Similar cultures of Stylony' 
chta pustulata are being studied by D. M Lilly (Lilly, 1940), and the 
nutritional requirements of a £«^/ewrf-feeding Pertsptra is being investi- 
gated by the author and V C Dewey in this laboratory. Oehler (1919) 
stated that Colpoda stemii was unable to live on dissolved nutrients but 
would live on particulate matter, including dead bacteria. Kidder and 
Stuart (1939) were unable to confirm Oehler’s results, but found that 
C. steinn was dependent upon living organisms. They remark, however, 
that the possibility does exist that some combination of food substances 
and conditions, as yet not known, may possibly allow this important 
ciliate to reproduce in the absence of living organisms. 

It may be inferred from what has already been said that the estab- 
lishment of a sterile protozoan in culture is not a routine matter. Of 
course the goal is a pure culture, for more precise control is then possible. 
With some types it has been found that growth follows when they are 
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in Syracuse watch glasses enclosed in cellophane bags, as previously 
described. In the case of Stylonychta, it was found possible to establish 
them on living yeast cells, suspended in distilled water, in the absence 
of any other food material. Sterde ciliates would not live on autoclaved 
yeast, however. Sterile ciliates would eat quantities of living 7etrahymena 
(taken from agar slants and suspended in distilled water), but would 
not divide. Sterile ciliates, placed in suspensions of autoclaved yeast, and 
living Tetrahymena grew well and established flourishing cultures. Sterile 
ciliates in dead yeast and dead Tetrahymena, failed to multiply. Additions 
of none of the known water-soluble vitamins changed the situation. The 
inferenceh, &s Lilly points out (Jp40), that S/y/ortyc/r/a requires, among 
other things, two unknown factors — one found in yeast (even after 
autoclaving), but not present, at least in sufficient quantities, in Teim- 
hymena; the other w/iat might be called a living factor, present in living 
yeast and Tetrahymena Both of these factors are present in certain favor- 
able species of bacteria when Che bacteria are alive, but the "living factor" 
is destroyed with the death of the bacteria. The so-called living factor 
is not a surprising requirement among Protozoa, as experience has shown 
that many different types will not live without being supplied with some 
type of living organism. The yeast factor seems to belong to the water- 
soluble, heat-stabile group, but is not identifiable with any one of the 
known B complex. While this factor is present in dried and pasteurized 
yeast (Brewer’s Yeast Harris), it is not present in sufficient quantities 
in Difco dehydrated yeast extract. Concentration and partial purification 
of the yeast factor have been carried out, but until this work is further 
along we must content ourselves with these few facts. 

This example is one of many similar cases and serves to point out that 
several conditions must be recognized and fulfilled, if the investigator 
is to be successful m establishing sterile Protozoa in culture. The possi- 
bility of supplementary factors must be considered before it can be said 
of any type that it cannot be grown bacteria-free. Somewhat the same 
situation was encountered by Glaser and Cona (1933) m their work on 
Paramednm. They finally announced a complicated medium which 
proved to be successful, and this medium contained pieces of fresh rabbit 
kidney (possibly supplying the living fador during the early growt 
phases of the ciliate) , n r it, 

Jt is not the purpose of this chapter to consider in detail a o e 
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but sometimes necessary. A wild culture is selected in which the Protozoa 
under investigation are multiplying rapidly. From the fluid of this cub 
ture, surface-streak plates are prepared and pure cultures of all the 
different types of bacteria are obtained. From these pure cultures, sus- 
pensions are systematically prepared and inoculated with the sterile 
Protozoa. This was the method used by Johnson (1933) in his work on 
Oxytr'icha. Johnson states that his selection was made on the basis of 
prevalence, in a thriving wild culture. In other words, the type of bac- 
teria found in the greatest abundance he supposed to be the ty’pe upon 
which the Protozoa were most likely to be feeding. We have found that 
this IS not always the case. In our work on the ciliale Tillina {T. canali- 
jera, obtained from Dr. J. P. Turner and described by him in 1937) 
we were able to obtain growth on one species only, out of twenty-six 
types isolated from a thriving culture. This one species (a Zopfius) W’as 
the least prevalent of all on our plates. The reason for this appears to be 
that TtUma being so very selective, the Zopfh/s were eaten out of the 
culture by the time we took our samples, while the other twenty-five 
species were left to multiply. We have found this situation to hold in a 
number of cases, so that we ate of the opinion that the results obtained 
by Johnson were due to the fact that he was dealing with a ciliate which 
was not rigidly selective. 

The work tending to show that supplementary factors (viz , thiamin 
and the like) are necessary for the growth of several Protozoa in pure 
culture has been reviewed in a subsequent chapter, but scs-eral obsers'a- 
ttons regarding the same theme may be given here, as they apply to 
"Zwieglicdrige Kulturc.” Tlicse supplements may make the difference 
between success and failure to establish a protozoan in bacteria-frcc cul- 
ture. Investigations are now going on in this laboratory on the supple- 
ment question, but thej’ arc as yet far from complete. Therefore little 
can be said as to the exact nature of the substances or factors to be de- 
scribed. In order to present this problem clearly to the reader, a descrip- 
tion of a typical example will be gi\cn. 

D. M. Lilly, working in this laboratory’, has studied the nutritional 
requirements of two hypotrichous dltatcs, St)hnyeh}a puilulula and 
PleuTOtricha lanceoUta. Doth of these forms arc bactcria-fecdcrs in na- 
ture, but will also become carnivorous in the presence of other small 
ciliatcs. Sterilization w as carried out, with the use of the dilution method, 
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interesting work which has been done regarding accessory growth fac- 
tors and nutritional supplements. A large number of these are consid- 
ered in the chapter on pure cultures (Chapter IX). It might be sug- 
gested, however, that one of the most fertile fields of protozoan investi- 
gation has been opened up with the development of bacteria-free tech- 
niques, and our knowledge of unsuspected requirements in the nutrition 
of carnivores should be extended greatly m the near future. The possi- 
bilities are many along these lines, and therefore considerable time has 
been devoted to the methods which will have to be employed in the be- 
ginning of any such studies. 
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1916, 1919; Ph/ipoJt, 192S; Geise and Taylor, I 935 ; D. F. Johnson, 
1936; W. H. Johnson. 1933, 1936; Loefer, I936d) of on mixtures of 
bacteria. (3) Mixed populations, as described in the work of Cause 
( 1935 ), contain two species of Protozoa feeding on other microorgan- 
isms, or perhaps one upon the other. This technique presents interesting 
possibilities. (4) Wild populations are mixtures of species as obtained 
from natural sources. Such populations have been studied particularly 
in relation to succession of species in cultures (e.g., Woodruff, 1912). 

The present discussion deals primarily with investigations on puce 
cultures, which, with their obvious advantages, afford favorable ma- 
terial for the study of many problems. With the exclusion of other 
microorganisms, it is possible to control the food supply and to deter- 
mine, more accurately than by other methods, the relation of environ- 
mental factors to growth. Detailed investigation of metabolic activities 
is possible with pure cultures, whereas allowance must be made for 
other microorganisms when bacteria-free material is not used. The pure- 
culture technique and scrupulous cleanliness of glassware are essential 
in studies on food requirements. This is true particularly of investiga- 
tions on autotrophic nutrition, since protein contamination, to the ex- 
tent of one part in millions, may influence growth. Likewise, pure cultures 
are a prerequisite to investigations on spcciflc growth factors, or vitamins. 
Some of the methods used by various investigators have been described 
elsewhere (Pciagsheim, 1926; Hall, 1937a). The technique is not par- 
ticularly difficult and, while the preparation of glassware is somewhat 
laborious and constant precaution against contamination must be exercised, 
the results more than justify the additional time and effort 

Food Requirements of Protozoa 

Food requirements of the various groups of Protozoa differ in certain 
general respects. The chlorophyll-bearing species may utilize carbon 
dioxide, while other types require a more complex carbon source. Nitro- 
gen requirements also vary. Some forms thrive on ammonium salts or 
on nitrates; growth of other spedes is supported by nothing simpler than 
an amino acid, while that of a third group is dependent upon peptones 
or comparable protein-cleavage products. On the basis of such criteria, 
a number of different methods of protozoan nutrition have been recog 

nized (Lwoff. 193Sa; Pnngsheim, 1937 d). A somewhat simplified classi- 
fication (Hall, 1939 b) is presented below; 
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FOOD REQUIREMENTS AND OTHER FACTORS 
INFLUENCING GROWTH OF PROTOZOA 
IN PURE CULTURES 
R. P. Hali. 

It is obvious that the growth of Protozoa is influenced by many differ- 
ent factors. The importance of some of these is well recognized and the 
relationships to growth are partially understood in a few instances, but 
there is little or no detailed information bearing on other factors, Here 
and there, investigations have suggested possible solutions to certain 
problems, but just as frequently have uncovered new problems which 
in turn must be solved in the approach to an understanding of protozoan 
growth. The present lack of information extends to such questions as 
the list of essential elements, the nature of the simplest organic foods 
adequate for various species, "growth factor” or vitamin requirements, 
and the combined effects of various environmental factors on growth 
Furthermore, Protozoa in cultures constitute populations and presumably 
are subject to general laws of population growth, Hence the final inter- 
pretation of many experimental results demands further knowledge of 
the behavior of populations. 

From the experimental standpoint, several types of protozoan popu- 
lations may be distinguished. (1) The pure culture contains a single 
protozoan species with no other microorganisms In most cases such 
cultures have been started from pure lines and are thus genetically homo- 
geneous. The number of bacteria-free strains now in existence Is un- 
certain, although an estimate of 100 may be fairly accurate. Many strains 
of Phytomastigophora are maintained by Pringsheim (1930), while ad- 
ditional species belonging to various groups of Protozoa are to be found 
in several other laboratories. (2) The species-pure culture contains a 
single protozoan species, usually in pure line, with bacteria, algae, or 
other microorganisms as sources of food. Populations of this type have 
been maintained on known species of microorganisms (e.g, Oehler, 
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1930, 1933a, 1936) have been grown under comparable conditions; 
other parasitic iiagellates (M. Lwoff, 1929a, 1929b, 1929c, 1929d, 
1933a, 1933b, 1937, 193Sa; Glaser and Cor/a, 1935b; Cat'Eeau, I93(Sa, 
1936b, 1937a, 1937b, 1938a, 1938b) apparently require, in addition, 
blood, serum, tissue extracts, or special growth factors. 

PHOTOAUTOTROPHfC NUTRITION 

Photoautotrophic nutrition is generally attributed to the chlorophyll- 
bearing plant-like Ragellates and is, by definition, limited to this group 
of Protozoa. On the other hand, there is no evidence to support the as- 
sumption that all chlorophyll-bearing species are photoautotrophic, since 
several green flagellates have been grown only in amino acid or peptone 
media. Furthermore, in the absence of pure cultures, there is no conclu- 
sive evidence that any member of the Chiysomonadida, Heterochlorida, 
Cryptomonadida, Dinoflagcllida, or Chloromonadida is capable of carry- 
ing on photoautotrophic nutrition. While it may be expected that such 
flagellates will be found in each of these orders, speculation must re- 
main subject to experimental verification. 

The known facultative photoautotrophs are; Chhmydomonas aghh 
■formis (M. Lwoff and A. Lwoff, 1929), Chlorogoninm elongatum 
(Loefer, 1934), C. euchlormn (Loefer, 1934; Hall and Schoenborn, 
1938a), Haematcoccus pluvialis (M. Lwoff and A, Lwoff, 1929), and 
hobomoms piriformis (Ostcrud, 1938, 1939), representing the Phyto- 
monadida; and Euglenn anabaena (Dusi, 1933b; Hall, 1938b)> E. grad’ 
lis (Pringsheim, 1912; Dusi, 1933a; Hall and Schoenborn, 1939a), 
E. klebsii and B. steUata (Dusi, 1933b) and E. viridh (Hall, 1939a), 
representing the Euglenidae. 

The establishment of autotrophic strains has often encountered diffi- 
culties, and conflicting results have sometimes been reported for the same 
species. Some of the apparent contradictions may be the result of differ- 
ences in culture media and in technique. In addition, the technical diffi- 
culties may sometimes be augmented by a selective action of inorganic 
media, as observed in Euglena (Hall and Schoenborn, 1938b). 

The present knowledge of food requirements in photoautotrophic 
nutrition is far from complete. In fact, it is not yet possible to list all 
the elements which are essential to growth, and little or nothing is known 
about quantitative food requirements. However, the following elements, 
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I. Phototrophic nutrition is characteristic of chlorophyll-bearing 
species, -which utilize the energy of light in photosynthesis. Some appear 
to be obligate phototrophs, while others may be grown in darkness under 
suitable conditions. On the basis of nitrogen requirements, several va- 
rieties of phototrophic nutrition may be recognized; 

(1) Photoautotrophic nutrition is characteristic of species which can 
grow in inorganic media; Chlorogomum euchlorum (Loefer, 1934; Hall 
and Schoenborn, 1938a) is typical No obligate photoautotroph is known 

(2) Photomesotrophic nutrition is that in which one or more amino 
acids serve as nitrogen sources. In Euglena deses (Dusi, 1933b) this 
seems to be the simplest possible method of nutrition. Photomesotrophic 
nutrition may also be carried on by facultative photoautotrophs 

(3) Photomelalrophic nutrition is characteristic of species which grow 
in peptone solutions or comparable protein media. Euglena pisciformts 
(Dusi, 1933b) has been described as an obligate photometatroph. Tliis 
type of nutrition may also be carried on by facultative photoautotrophs 
and photomesotrophs. 

II. Heterotrophu nutrition is characteristic of species which have no 
chlorophyll and hence require an organic carbon source. Some chloro- 
phyll-bearing species have been grown in darkness and may, in this sense, 
be considered facultative heterotrophs. On the basis of nitrogen require- 
ments, three varieties of heterotrophic nutrition may be distinguished, 

(1) Heteroautotrophic nutrition involves utilization of inorganic 
nitrogen compounds in the presence of an organic carbon source. Poly 
tomauvellu (Pnngsheim, 1921, Lwolf and Dusi, 1938a) and sp 
(Schoenborn, 1938) are examples. 

(2) Heteromesotrophic nutrition: growth requirements may be satis- 
fied by one or more ammo acids as sources of nitrogen and carbon 
Growth is usually much more vigorous with an additional carbon source, 
such as acetate. Polytomella caeca (Pnngsheim, 1937a, 1937c) is repre- 
sentative. 

(3) Heterometatrophic nutrition is characteristic of organisms which 
grow in peptone solutions or similar media. Obligate heterometatrophs, 
such as Hyalogomum klebsii (Ptingsheim, 1937b) and Glaucoma piri- 
formti (A. Lwoff, 1932), cannot be grown in amino-acid solutions or 
simpler media. This type of nutrition is exhibited by various holozoic 
Protozoa (ciliates, amoebae) which have been grown in pure culture. 
Among the parasitic flagellates, certain Trj-panosomidae (M. Lwoff, 
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and Pace (1935) found tliat Chttomoms parmiechim suxvM for on/y 
a Few transfers in media without S. For example, one S-free line died on 
the seventh day and others on the third, while several lines in media 
containing S were maintained for from twenty to twenty-four days. An- 
other example is that of H)alogon/am khh/i, which requires relatively 
large amounts of calcium (Pringsheim, i937b). 

It is possible, of course, that the action of certain elements may not 
be specific; in other words, comparable effects on metabolism may be 
exerted by several different elements, one of which may be substituted 
for another. Tliis possibility should be considered in investigations on 
food requirements of photoaulotrophs and hctcroautotrophs. 

PfIOTO^tESOTROPIIIC NUTRITION 

Euglena detes (Dusi, 1933b) may be considered an obligate photo- 
mesotroph, a flagellate which has lost the primitive photoautotrophic 
abilit)’ diaracteristic of various other green flagellates. In addition to 
this species, se^’Cfal facultative photoautotroplis among the Euglenidae 
are known to carr}' on pliotomcsotfophic nutrition: E. anahaena (Dusi, 
1933b; Hall, l93Sb), B. %rad\ts (Dusi, 1933a), F. kUhsn, and E. 
stethta (Dusi, 1933b). An interesting feature of tliese Euglenidae is 
that a particular amino acid may support growth of one species but not 
another (Dusi, 1931). For example, phenylalanine was satisfactoi)' for 
£. atiabftena, E. graciliSt and E. itcUata, but not for E, deses and E. 
kUhsu, while serine was adequate for growth of all except £. anahaina. 
Comparable differences were noted for several other amino acids. 

Among the Phytomonadia, pholomcsotrophic nutrition has been dem- 
onstrated in ChUmydomonas agloeformis and Haematococcus pin- 
vidis (A. Lwoff, 1932), and also in Lohomoms pirifornm (Osterud, 
1939). In addition, Loefer (X935b) observ’ed, in Chhrogoittum elonga- 
tarn and E. euchlorum, acceleration of growth by glycocoll and several 
other amino acids, added separately and in mixtures, to an inorganic 
medium and to a salt solution containing sodium acetate. 

The growth of photomesotrophic species may be accelerated by the 
addition of various carbon sources (e.g., sodium acetate) to an amino- 
acid medium. Concerning mineral requirements in photomestrophic 
nutrition, nothing is known beyond the fact that amino acids have o ten 
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which are found as general constituents of protoplasm, may be listed as 
probably essential to growth: C, H, O, N, P, S, Ca, Fe, K, Na, Mg, Cl. 
Additional possibilities include Cu, Sr, Al, Mn, Zn, N'l, B, Rb, Ba, Si, Ti, 
V, As, Co, and Cr, since these have all been demonstrated in plant or 
animal tissues and some appear to be essential to the growth of higher 
organisms. 

By a process of successive eliminations, it should be possible to deter- 
mine which elements are and which are not essential to growth. Such 
investigations, however, ate entirely dependent upon adequately puti&ed 
chemicals. In certain investigations (Hall, 1938b, 1939a; Hall and 
Schoenborn, 1939a; Osterud, 1938) analyzed reagents have been used 
in the preparation of culture media and, within such limits, the composi- 
tion of each medium is known. One of these media (EF) contains the 
following elements; C, H, 0,.N, P, K, Mg, S, Ca, and Cl in appreciable 
amounts, and traces (1 X lO'^tol X 10-”gm percc.) of Cu, Ba, Fe, As, 
Mn, Na, 2n, and Pb. This medium has supported growth of Euglena 
gracilis, E. viridis, E. anabaena, and hobomonas ptriformts. Another 
medium (EC) has supported growth of E. grac'ilts, E. viridis, and Chlo- 
rogonium euehlortim. So fat as the component elements are concerned, 
this medium differs from EF in the absence of Ba, in lower concentrations 
of Ca, Cl, Mg, and Mn, and in higher concentrations of P and K. Media 
EA and EAB, which have supported growth of E. gracilis, E, viridis, and 
C. euchlorum, contain a trace of Al, but no Ba; except for concentrations, 
the list of elements is otherwise the same as in EC and EF. Just how 
many of the “trace" elements arc actually essential to growth has not 
been determined. The omission of Ba from three media and of Al from 
two media seems to be of little significance, and the status of these tsvo 
elements as essential substances is questionable. By comparable methods 
of elimination, it may be possible to determine whether various other 
elements are actually essential in photoautotrophic nutrition. 

In a few cases there is evidence that particular elements exert signifi- 
cant effects on growth. Calcium requirements of Euglena stellata (Dusi, 
1933b) are much greater than those of other Euglenidae investigated, 
and manganese (Hall, 1937c) has been found to accelerate growth of 
E. anabaena. In addition, a few similar observations on heteroautotrophic 
flagellates have been reported. For instance, A. Lwoff (1930) has re- 
ported that Fe is essential to growth of Polytoma uvella. Similarly, Mast 
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tsincd in darkness (heteromesotmphic and beterometatropbk nufrif/on), 
as described below. 

Hulncr (1936) failed to note acceleration of jjrowth by fatty adds 
or carbohydrates in E. anahaena or by carbohydrates in E. gracilis. Since 
Hutner's conclusions apparently were based upon the macroscopic ap- 
pearance of his cultures, he may have overlooked effects comparable to 
those reported by other workers. 

HeTEROAUTOTROPHIC NUTRITiON 

'Hie utilization of inorganic nitrogen compounds in the presence of 
acetate or another organic carbon source, has been attributed to several 
colorless Phytomastigophora; Chilomouas parnmeewm (Mast and Pace, 
1933), Polytomd tn'ella (Vttngsheim, 1921; Lwoff and Vast, 1938a), 
P. obttisum (Lwoff, 1929b, 1932), and Astasia s^. (Schoenborn, 1938, 
1940) . Tlie results of Mast and Pace have not been duplicated by Loefer 
(1934) nor by Hall and Loefer (1936). Pringsheim (19353) reported 
growtli of C. paramecitim in an ammonium-salt and acetate medium, but 
Lwoff and Lcdcrer (1935) and Pringsheim (1935b) have pointed out 
that Pfingsheim's medium contained “extract of soil," without which 
the flagellates failed to grow. Hence, Pringsheim did not confirm the 
observations of Mast and Pace. More recently, Lwoff and Dusi (19373, 
1938a, 1939b) have grown a strain of this species in an ammonium 
acetate medium, but only in the presence of cither thiamine or thiozole 
and pyrimidine. Since Lwoff and Dusi added organic nitrogen com- 
pounds to their medium, application of the term heleroautotrophk to C. 
paramecium may be inappropriate. The contradictory results obtained 
by various workers with this species have not yet been explained. It is 
possible that different strains may vary in their nutritional requirements. 
Or it is conceivable that the strain of Alast and Pace was established 
through a selective process, similar to that reported in several species 
of Euglena (Hall and Schoenborn, 1938b). 

Tlie first known instance of heteroautotrophic nutrition in Euglenida 
is that described by Schoenborn (1938, 1940) in Astasia sp. This strain 
has now passed the nineteenth transfer, so that the peptone carried over 
from tlie original stock culture has been reduced, through serial dilu- 
tion alone, to a calculated concentration of less than 1.8 X 

per cc. , , V 

According to Pringsheim (1937fa), Chhrogonmm a^chlormi way be 
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been added to salt solutions comparable, except for the omission of 
inorganic nitrogen, to the media used for photoautotrophic nutrition. 

Photometatrophic Nutrition 

Photometatrophic nutrition can be carried on by all of the chlorophyll- 
bearing flagellates which have been established in pure culture. Certain 
species, such as E. pisctformn (Dusi, 1933b), may prove to be obligate 
photometatrophs, although recent observations (Dusi, 1939) indicate 
that E. ptsctjormis should not be so classified. Peptones of one type or 
another have usually furnished the food supply, and In at least a few 
cases a solution of peptone in distilled water has supported growth. In 
addition to peptones, gelatin (Hall, 1938b) may also support growth, 
and certain species are known to produce proteolytic enzymes (Mainx, 
1928; Jahn, 1931; Hall, 1937b). Many of the flagellates grow well on 
agar slants, provided the agar is enriched with a suitable peptone and 
sometimes with an additional source of carbon; such cultures ate con- 
venient for the maintenance of laboratory stocks. 

Although various peptone media are satisfactory for all the species 
which have been studied, growth may be accelerated by the addition of 
salts of certain fatty acids, various carbohydrates, and several alcohols. 
Acceleration of growth by carbohydrates has been noted in E. gracihs 
(Jahn, 1935b) and in two species of Chlorogonium (Loefer, 1935a). 
Fermentation of dextrose by E proximn was reported by Glaser and 
Cona (1930, 1935a), but other workers have failed to note such changes 
in cultures of Euglenidae. Furthermore, Loefer (1938b), using Bene- 
dict's colorimetric method, failed to delect utilization of dextrose by 
C. elongatum and C. euchlorum, in spite of the accelerating effect on 
growth. Acceleration of growth by ethyl alcohol has been reported by 
Loefer and Hall (1936) in E. deses and E. graciln, and similar effects 
of several alcohols on the latter species have been described by ProvasoH 
(1938c) Acceleration of growth by fatty ^ids, in cultures exposed to 
light, has been reported for E. gracilis (Jahn, 1935d) and £. stellata 
(Hall, 1937d), Furthermore, macroscopic observations on cultures in 
various stock-culture media have indicated such effects in approximately 
thirty species maintained in our laboratory. However, most of the quanti- 
tative studies on carbon sources have been based upon cultures main- 
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tion, a few of the chlorophyll-bearing species have been maintained in 
darkness in such media (Jahn, 1935c. 1935d; A, Lwoif and Dusi, 1929, 
1931, 1935a, 1935b; M. Lwoff and A. Lwoif, 1929; Loefer, 1934; 
Provasoli, 1938b), especially with added acetate. Certain Trypanosomi- 
dae, such as Strigonionas oncopelti, have been grown in peptone media 
(M. Ewoif, 1930, 1933a, 1936), but growth of other Trypanosomidae 
(M. Lwoff, 1929a, 1929b, 1929c, 1929ti, 1933a, 1933b) and of Polymas- 
tigida (Glaser and Coria, 1935b; Cailleau, 1935, 1936a, 1936b, 1937a, 
1937b, 1938a, 1938b, 1939) seems to be supported only by more complex 
organic media containing blood, scrum, tissue extracts, or particular 
growth factors. Several of the cillates — Colpidium campylum and C. 
striatum (Eliiott, 1933, 1935b), Glaucoma fcaria (D. F. Johnson, 
1935a), G. piriformis (Lwoff, 1924, 1925, 1929a), Paramecium bursaria 
(Loefer, 193^b, 1936b, 1936c), and certain Sarcodina — Acanthavioeba 
casielianii (Cailieau, 1935, l9i^),Ma)orella palestmertsis (Reich, 1935, 

1936) , have been grown in peptone media comparable to those which 
support growth of the heterometatrophic Phytomastigophora. On the 
other hand, G/asec and Cona (1930, 1935, 1935a) have used somewhat 
more complex media for several free-living ciliates. 

At present little is known of the nitrogen requirements in heterometa- 
trophic nutcition, and dehnite conclusions regarding the sapiopkilic or 
saprogenic nature of particular species are not always possible. Enzymes 
which hydrolyze gelatin and casein are produced by C. striatum (Elliott, 
3933), by G. piriformis (A Lwoff and Roukhelman, 192S>; Lawrie, 

1937) , and by SaprophiJus ovifornm, Trichoda pitra, and Chilodon 
cucullus (Glaser and Coria, 1935a) ; hence these ciliates cannot be con- 


sidered saprophilic organisms. A. Lwoff ( 1924, 1925) found that com- 
plete peptones were satisfactory for growth of G. piriformis, whereas silk 
peptone, gelatin, and iibrin, each supposedly lacking certain amino adds, 
were inadequate. Recently, however, several strains of C. campylum have 
been grow-n in the writer’s laboratory for twenty-four transfers in silk 
peptone media and for eighteen transfers in gelatin media. In a compari- 
son of various peptones, Elliott (1935b) noted that C. striatum and C. 
campylum grew most rapidly in the peptones containing high percentages 
of free amino N and Van Slyfce amino N. Growth of the same dliates 
(Hall and Elliott, 1935) was also accelerated by certain amino acids, 
added singly to a medium which supports slow multiplication. As m 
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grown in darkness as a facultative heteroautotroph, provided glucose 
caramel is added to the medium. Osterud (1939) has repotted growth 
of Lobomonas piriformis in an ammonium-nitrate and acetate medium 
for three transfers (twelve weeks) in darkness. Likewise, in a medium 
similar to that of Osterud, growth of Euglena gracilis has been observed 
(Schoenborn, 1939) through four successive transfers, covering a period 
of eighteen weeks. These suggestive observations indicate that certain 
chlorophyll-bearing flagellates may retain the ability to grow in inorganic 
nitrogen media, even after suppression of photosynthesis. 

Heteromesotrophic Nutrition 
Heteromesotrophic nutrition has been demonstrated in several color- 
less Phytomastigophora. The Cryptomonadida are represented by Chilo- 
monos paramecium, which has been grown in an amino-acid and acetate 
medium by Mast and Pace (1933) and by Hall and Loefec (1936). 
This type of nutrition has not yet been demonstrated in colorless Eugle- 
nida, and £. gracilis has been grown in darkness for only a few transfers 
in a medium containing osparagin and acetate (A. Lwoff and Dusi, 1929, 
1931). Such results are modified by the addition of thiamine, as de- 
scribed below. Several heteromcsotrophs have been identified among 
colorless Phytomonadida. Pringsheim (1921) found glycocoll an ade- 
quate nitrogen source for Polytoma uvella, and comparable results were 
later obtained for P. obtusum (A. Lwoff, 1929b, 1932; A. LwofF and 
Dusi, 1934 ). In addition, P. caudatnm '■ar. asligmala (A. Lwoff and 
Provasoli, 1935), Pol)lomella agilis (A. Lwoff, 1935b), and P, caeca 
(Pringsheim, 1935, 1937c; A. Lwoff and Dusi, 1937a) seem to be 
capable of heteromesotrophic nutrition. On the other hand, the related 
species, Hyalogonium klebsii (Pringsheim, 1937a), appears to be an 
obligate heterometatroph. The chlorophyll-bearing phj-tomonad, Chloro- 
gonium euchlorum, has been grown in darkness in an asparagin medium 
(A. Lwoff and Dusi, 1935b); likewise, Lobomonas piriformis is capable 
of growth under similar conditions in a glycocoll and acetate medium 
(Osterud. 1939). 

Heterometatrophic Nutrition 
All of the colorless Ph)-tomastigophora which have been investigated 
appear to thrive in simple peptone media, although growth is alwap 
accelerated by the addition of a suitable organic carbon source. In addi- 
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of carbohydrates by Acmihamoeha casiellanii was not observed by Call- 
lean (1933), who also obtaincdno evidence that sugars are actually con- 
sumed by this species. On the other hand, dextrose accelerates growth 
of Mayorelk palesthiensh (Reich. 1936), maximal effects being pro- 
duced by concentrations of 0.5 to l.O percent. 

In Colp'idhm catnpyhm and Giaucomn pmjormis, Loefer (1938b) 
has measured dextrose consumption over a short pH range. In general, 
the rate of utilization followed the growth-pH relationship. Fermenta- 
tion of carbohydrates has been demonstrated previously in several species. 
G, piriformis produces acid from dextrose, levulose, galactose, and mal- 
tose (Colas-Bclcour and A. Lwoff, 1925), and also from dextrin and sol- 
uble stardi (D. F. Johnson, 1935b); G. pcar/a (D. F. Johnson, 2935b) 
ferments the same carbohydrates, with the apparent e-\ception of levulose. 
The reactions of C. cttmpylum and C. slriatum (Elliott, 1935a) are sim- 
ilar to those of G. piriformis, except for fermentation of mannose and 
failure to ferment galactose. Growth of C. cmpyhim is accelerated by 
several carbohydrates, in addition to those which are fermented. Ac- 
cording to Glaser and Coria (1935a), dextrose and maltose are fer- 
mented, and starch and cellulose are hydrolyzed, by SaprophUus ovifortnis 
and Trichoda pura; starch and cellulose are attacked also by Chilodon 
cuctiUus, Paramecium eaudatum, and P. multimkronuchatum. Growth of 
P. hursaria (Eoefer, I93(jc) is increased by dextrose, mannose, maltose, 
dextrin, and melizitose, while little or no effect is produced by other 
carbohydrates. No marked change in pH occurred in any case. 

Other carbon compounds known to accelerate growth of heterometa- 
trophs include various alcohols and salts of certain organic acids The 
effects of several fatty acids on the growth of C. paramechm have been 
compared quantitatively by Loefer (1935a): the greatest acceleration 
was produced by acetate, butyrate, and valerate. Recently, Provaso i 
(1937a, 1937b, 1938a, 1938b, 1938c) has completed more extensive 
investigations on nine colorless flagellates (C. paramechm, Hydogo 
nhim klehsii, Polytotna ohtusnm, P- eaudatum, P . uvella, P. ocellalum, 
Polytomella caeca, Astasia quartano, A. chattoni). Acetate and butywte 
accelerated growth of all, while the effects of other fatty acids varie ^ wit 
the species. Provasoli has pointed out that the negative results pr^ious y 
obtained with certain salts probably resulted from their use in toxic 
concentrations. The effects of sodium acetate on the 
colorless species had been described previously by A. Lwo ( 
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Colpidmm, Loefer {1936c) found forP, bmsaua that the least satisfac- 
tory of several peptones were those containing the smallest amounts of 
amino N. Hence preliminary partial hydrolysis of peptones appears to 
be advantageous, especially in the early growth of ciliate populations. 

Nitrogen metabolism of G. pirifortuts has been investigated by 
A. Lwoff and Roukhelman (1929), who have traced the quantitative 
changes in total N, peptone N, amino N, ammonia N, and amide N. In 
Witte peptone medium, peptone N decreased steadily. Ammo N in- 
creased for the first two weeks, and then gradually decreased for two or 
three weeks; later, a secondary increase sometimes followed the death of 
many ciHates Somewhat comparable results have been reported for 
Acanthamoebet castellanii (Cailleau, 1934), although hydrolysis was 
always less extensive than in cultures of G. pirtfor/nis and much less 
ammonia N was produced 

Fermentation of carbohydrates and the acceleration of growth by carbo- 
hydrates and other carbon sources have been reported in many species. 
Colas-Belcour and A Lwoff (1925) observed fermentation of dextrose 
and levulose by LeptomonAS ctenocephalt, Lehhmania tropica, and L. 
douovani (var. infantum). More recently, M. Lwoff (1936) has reported 
fermentation of fourteen carbohydrates by Strigomonas musddarum and 
of a smaller number by 5. media and 5. parva. These three flagellates 
showed specific differences in their fermentation reactions Likewise, 
Cailleau (1937b) has described fermentation of several monosaccharides 
and disaccharides by Eutrichomaslix colubrorum, and the fermentation of 
dextrin, starch, and inulin, as well as some of the simpler carbohydrates, 
by Trichomonas foetus and T. columbae. Utiliaation of dextrose by try- 
panosomes (for review, see von Brand, 1938) has been known for some 
years. Recently, utilization of dextrose by T. foetus — the strain of Glaser 
and Cona (1935b) — has been measured by Andrews and von Brand 
(1938), who found that rate of utilization was correlated with growth 
rate. Although growth of C. paramectum is accelerated by dextrose (Loe- 
fer, 1935a), utilization of the sugar could not be detected (Loefer, 
1938b) by means of Benedict’s colorimetric method. Acceleration of 
growth by starch has been reported for Polytoma caudatum (A. Lwoff 
and Provasoli, 1935), P. obfusum {A. Lwoff and Provasoli, 1937), and 
Pol)tomellaagi!/i (A Lwoff, 1935b). 

Few observations have been reported for the Sarcodina. Fermentation 
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bearing facultative photoautotrophs may have proceeded as follows; 
(1) Certain flagellates lost the ability to use inorganic compounds as 
the sole source of nitrogen, except in the presence of a suitable organic 
carbon compound. This type of specialization may or may not have in- 
volved the loss of chlorophyll in the beginning. (2) The ability to grow 
in inorganic-nitrogen media was lost completely, so that a single amino 
acid represented the simplest adequate nitrogen source, (3) The ability 
to grow in an amino-acid medium was lost, as the degree of specialization 
approached that of the animaMike flagellates. 

On the other hand, the existence of heteroautotrophic flagellates, 
which can utilize inorganic nitrogen sources without carrying on photo- 
synthesis, suggests the possibility that primitive colorless flagellates may 
hav'e appeared before the origin of chlorophyll. Chlorophyll, with the 
attendant power of photosynthesis, would thus have been acquired dur- 
ing the evolution of plant-like flagellates. This hypothesis would gain 
additional support from the demonstration of chemoautotropbic nutri- 
tion in flagellates, and the suggestive report of such a phenomenon in 
Chilomoms paramecium (Mast and Pace, 1933) « particularly inter- 
esting Further evidence may eventually necessitate revision of the cur- 
rent view that the chlorophyll-bearing flagellates are the most primitive 
of all the Protozoa. 

Even in adhering to the concept of a primitive chlorophyll-bearing 
stock, it must be admitted that in the known cases of heteroautotrophic 
nutrition, the presumed "loss" of chlorophyll has introduced only one 
new food requirement, a simple organic carbon source (e.g., acetate). 

A second stage of specialization is represented by such types as the 
chlorophyll-bearing Euglena deses and the colorless PolytomelU caeca, 
each of which requires a simple organic nitrogen source. The third step 
in specialization also appears in the Phytomastigophora, and is illus- 
trated by the chlorophyll-beanng Euglena pisciformis, described by Dusi 
{1933a) as an obligate photometalroph, and the colorless Hyalogomutn 
klebstt, reported to be an obligate heterometatroph (Pringsheim, 1937a). 

If the types of nutrition described for these various species are taken 
for granted, it must be admitted that the presence of chlorophyll is no 
handicap to progressive physiological specialization. Furthermore, t e 
mere absence of chlorophyll has not necessitated specialization beyond 
the flrst degree, although it may be accompanied by the assumption 
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1931, 1932, 1935a, 1935b, 1938a), xvho proposed a class of "Ox)'- 
trophes” to include organisms showing marked acceleration with acetate. 
Acceleration of growth by several alcohols has been reported by 
Provasoli (1938c) in Asteuia chattoni, A. quartana, Polyfomclla caeca, 
Polytoma ocellatum, and Chtlomonas paratneciuvj. 

For chlorophyll-bearing flagellates maintained in darkness, the effects 
of various carbon sources on growth seem to be much the same as for 
the colorless species. The growth of several species of Euglena (A. Lwoff 
and Dusi, 1929, 1931; Dusi, 1933a; 1933b; Jahn, 1935c, 1935d; Hall, 
1937d) is accelerated by salts of certain fatty acids, particularly acetic, 
just as in the case of Astasia (A. Lwoff and Dusi, 1936). Jahn (1935d), 
in comparing the effects of certain salts on growth of E. grac/lis in dark- 
ness and in light, found that butyrate and acetate were most effective in 
either case, while lactate produced a much greater acceleration in dark- 
ness than in light. Succinate was toxic in light, but produced a slight ac- 
celeration in darkness. Comparable effects of fatty acids have been re- 
ported in several Phytomonadida — Chlamydomonas agloeformis and 
Haematococcus pluviafis (M. Lwoff and A. Lwoff, 1929), and Chloro- 
gonium elongatum and C. euchloum (Loefer, 1935a). Accelerating 
effects of carbohydrates on the growth of Eughna anabaena in darkness 
have also been noted (Hall, 1934). 

Elliott (1935b) has described aaeleration of growth by acetate and 
butyrate in the ciliates Colpidium campylum and C. striatum, the effects 
being limited to the pH range 6.5 to 7.5, approximately. The increases 
ranged from about 15 percent to 300 percent at different pH values. 
Accelerating effects of pimclic acid on C. campylum also have been 
reported (Hall, 1939c), but the substance was used In low concentra- 
tions and may have been important as a catalyst, rather than as a carbon 
source. 


Trophic SrrciALizATiON 

In this brief surs’C)' of the food requirements of Protozoa, it has been 
pointed out that different methods of nutrition may be exhibited by 
different members of the same family or e\en of the same genus. Such 
varying degrees of specialization arc particularly interesting, in that they 
afford a basis for speculation concerning the cs’olution of the more 
animal-Iikc Protozoa from the plant-llkc flagellates. 

llicorctically, the evolution of animal-likc flagellates from chlorophyll- 
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sary constituent of media for the growth of E. annhaena and E. gractVts 
in light. Tlie former has been grown in inorganic media by Dusi and by 
Hall; the latter, by Dusi and by Hall and Schoenborn. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the inorganic food requirements of a given species should 
be satisfied, as a prerequisite to the evaluation of specific growth factors. 

Aneurhi, or thiamine {vitamin B ^). — It must be admitted that the 
facultative photoautotrophs and hclcroautotrophs are capable of synthe- 
sizing ancurin, if this substance is actually essential to the growth 
of such organisms. Various other Protozoa, howes'er, apparently show a 
definite need for ancurin, or for one or both of its constituents. 

Among the Cryptomonadida, the thiamine requirements of C. para- 
meciitm have been investigated by A. Lwoff and Dusi (1937b, 1938a). 
In their first publication these workers staled that growth of the 
flagellate in asparagin medium is supported by thiamine, or by thiazoie 
alone. In their later article, they have concluded that for growth in an 
ammonium acetate medium, thiamine can be replaced by thiazoie and 
pyrimidine, but not by cither one separately. Without the growth factor, 
growth in the control medium was always negative. Recently, A. Lwofl 
and Dusi (1938b, 1938c) have shown that these substances are not 
specific; so far as C. paramecium is concerned, several thiazoles and 
pyrimidines are satisfactory for growth. 

In the Euglenida, the existence of photoautotropbic species (E> gracilis, 
and others) and the occurrence of heteroautotrophic nutrition {Astasia 
sp., Schoenborn, 1938, 19*10) seem to belie a need for- thiamine in cer- 
tain species. Furthermore, Elliott (1937a) observed no accelerating ef* 
feet of this substance on the growth of E. gracii/s in light However, it 
has been assumed tlut such flagellates are capable of synthesizing thia 
mine in light, and this hypothesis receives indirect support from le 
ports that the growth of E- gracilis in darkness is possible in an asparagin 
and acetate medium only when thiamine (Lwofl and Dusi, 1937c) or 
pyrimidine (Lwoff and Dusi, 1938a) is present. On the other hand 
Dusi (1939) has concluded that E. piiciformis require such a gro^h 
factor even in light, since an asparagin medium containing thiamine (or 
both thiazoie and pyrimidine) supported growth, while the same me lum 
without a growth factor was unsatisfactory. 

In this connection, it has been noted (Hall, 1938b) that 
of E. anahaena in light is little, if any, better in an asparagin me 
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of heteromesotrophic or heterometatrophic nutrition. Hence the case 
for primitive chlorophyll-bearing forms as the ancestors of all the 
Protozoa may not be so strong as is generally assumed. 

The plant'like flagellates as a group, however, furnish a logical start- 
ing point for the evolution of other groups of Protozoa. Primitive meth- 
ods of nutrition are not the only methods to be observed in Phytomasti- 
gophora, and it is obvious that some of these flagellates approach in their 
growth requirements the Zodmastigophora, Sarcodina, and Ciliata, repre- 
sentatives of which have been grown in peptone media comparable to 
those required by E. pisdjorntis and H. klebsii. Accordingly, it seems 
that, so far as physiological modifications are concerned, the evolution of 
animal-like flagellates and other groups of Protozoa from an ancestral 
stock of plant-like flagellates could have presented few problems. 

Spcofic Growth Factors, or Vitamins 

A concise definition of the term, grotilh factor, is not yet available. 
The term is now usually restricted to an essential substance which the 
organism in question cannot synthesize, or perhaps cannot synthesize 
rapidly enough to meet the normal requirements for growth. Such a 
growth factor may exert its characteristic effects, even when present in 
low concentration. By general agreement, the concept excludes the es- 
sential food substances and elements necessary for synthesis of proto- 
plasm. While a growth factor may in itself accelerate growth, it is to 
be distinguished from nonessential growth stimulants, which also pro- 
duce noticeable effects when present in low concentrations. 

A survey of the rapidly growing literature reveals that growth-factor 
requirements may differ among the species of a single protozoan genus, 
and that some species can be grown in media apparently containing no 
growth factors, while related types are much more exacting. At present, 
there is no sound basis for generalization. Lack of information concern- 
ing food requirements makes it impossible m some cases to decide 
whether or not a specific growth factor is necessarj', and occasionally a 
postulated need for growth factors has disappeared after further in- 
vestigation. Tlius Dusi (1936) suggested that gro\\th of £. uriJis in 
inorganic media might be impossible without a growth factor, but the 
species has since been grown as a photoautotroph (Hall, 1939a). Simi- 
larly, Hutner (1936) concluded that a vitamin-likc substance is a ncccs- 
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patently requires thiamine, or both pyrimidine and thbzok. Accord- 
ingly. Ewoff has concluded that this species is capable of synthesizing 
this growth factor from the two components, although such a synthesis 
has not been demonstrated. With respect to growth-factor requirements, 
A. Mstellanh thus seems to resemble PalytomelU ctteca and Chilamonas 
Pitramecinm. 

So far, only a few investigations have been completed on the ciliates. 
Hall and Elliott (1935) noted that the addition of yeast extract in low 
concentration to a gelatin medium would support growth of Colpidium 
campyhnn and C. striatum, whereas gelatin medium alone was unsatis- 
factory. A. Lwo^ and M, Lwoff (1937) have since found that Glau- 
coma piriformis will grow in a sUk-peptone-dextrose medium containing 
thiamine, while the control cultures failed in the second or third transfer. 
Likewise, Elliott (1937a, 1939) noted a marked acceleration of growth 
in C. striatum when thiamine was added to a standard peptone solution 
and to a peptone medium autoclaved at pH 9.<5. In the latter case, the 
controls showed very little growth in the hrst transfer. Observations of 
the Lwolfs (1937, 1938) indicate that G. piriformis requires the entire 
thiamine molecule, and is presumably unable to synthesize the substance 
from the thiazole and pyrimidine constituents. Various other related 
compounds cannot be substituted for thiamine. 

Other Growth Factors. — Vitamin (riboflavin) apparently will no^ 
replace thiamine in meeting the growth requirements of Colpidium 
striatum^ although a moderate acedecatfon of growth by this factor has 
been noted (Elliott, 1939) . A vitamin concentrate has produced even 
less noticeable effects on the growth of the same species (Elliott, 1939)- 

Vitamin C (ascorbic acid) requirements have been investigated m 
several species. M. Lwoff (1938a, 1939) has reported that ascotbvc 
acid is one of the factors essential to growth of Trypanosoma cruzi, 
Leishmania tropica, and L. donovani m cultures; and Cailleau (1938a, 
1938b, 1939) has reached the same conclusion for Trichomonas foetus, 
Eutrichomastix colubrorum, and T. columbae. 

Nicotinic acid and nicotinamide both seem to serve as growth 
for certain bacteria (for review, see Koser and Saunders, 1938). 
of the investigations on Protozoa has )^t been completed. 

Hematin has been found essential for the growth of certain cyp 
anosomidae — for example. Trypanosoma cruzi, Leishmania onova 
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than in an ammonium-nitrate medium, the two media differing only 
with respect to the nitrogen source. Hence asparagin may actually be a 
poor nitrogen source for Euglenidae, even in light, and any growth 
stimulant might produce an effect comparable to that noted by Dusi in 
E. pisdjormis. It should be noted, also, that the serial-transfer technique, 
in which Dusi apparently used two-drop inocula, might require an 
increase of as much as a hundred times in each transfer, if the original 
density of population is to be maintained In the writer’s experience 
with E. anabaena, the increase in asparagin medium was never greater 
than twenty-five times in any tranfer, and was often less. Hence the 
possibility exists that Dusi’s rate of dilution in serial transfers was much 
more rapid than the growth of his flagellates in media without growth 
factors, and that the use of larger inocula might reveal E. pisdformh to 
be capable of slow growth in asparagin media. 

If growth factors are actually essential, all the chlorophyll-bearing 
Phytomonadida which have been investigated appear to synthesize such 
substances from the constituents of suitable inorganic media. The color- 
less species, P. uvella and P. obtusum (Lwoff and Dusi, 1938a), show 
the same synthetic ability in salt solutions to which acetate has been 
added. Polytoma ocellatum and P. caudaUm (Lwoff and Dusi, 1937b, 
1937c) apparently require thiazole for growth in such media, while 
Polytomella caeca (A, Lwoff and Dusi, 1937a, 1938a, 1938b, 1938c) re- 
quires both thiazole and pyrimidine. A. Lwoff and Dusi {1937a) have 
shown that P. caeca grows fairly well in an asparagin medium, and mucli 
more rapidly after the addition of thiamine or of thiazole and pyrimidine. 
They have assumed, accordingly, that the growth in asparagin alone was 
dependent upon a trace of thiamine in the asparagin itself. The same 
interpretation is also applied to several other flagellates, on the basis 
of similar evidence. Just as in the case of C, patamecium, several dif- 
ferent pyrimidines and thiazoles accelerate the growth of P. caeca (Lwoff 
and Dusi, 1938b, 1938c), and several thiazoles are also effective with 
P. ocellatum. 

Among the Zobmastigophora, Strigomonas oncopelti (hf. Lwoff, 
1937), S. culicidarum, and 5. fasciculata (M. Lwoff, 1938b) appear to 
require thiamine, which cannot be replaced by thiazole and pyrimidine. 
Tlie last two species require hematin in addition to thiamine. 

Of the Sarcodina, Acanthamoeba castetlanii (A. Lwoff, 1938b) ap- 
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vestigated by Elliott (1938). The growth of E. gracilis was markedly 
accelerated at pH 5.d, while effects at lower and higher pH values were 
much less significant. In the colorless eugicnoid, R'. hdli, and in C. 
sirialnm no acceleration of growth was obsen-ed at any pH. Thus the 
effects of the auxins may be correlated with the presence of chlorophyll, 
as well as the pH of the medium. Elliott (1937b) has shown further 



Figure 128 Growth phisej in » hypoiheti'al population. In the cuf^'e «t the left 
logarithms of numbers are plotted against time; on the right, numbers are plotted against 
time for a comparable population. Successive growth phases are numbered from 1 to 7* 


tbst such accelefation may also be dependent upon light, since there wa5 
no effect on growth of £. gracUis in darkness. 

An accelerating effect of pi'mef/c act'd upon the growth of Colptdmm 
campylum has been noted by Hall ( 1959c) concentrations ranging from 
10'*° to 10*^ gm. per cc. were effective in gelatin and in peptone media. 
These results are comparable to the Rndings of MueJJer (see Koser and 
Saunders, 1938) with the diphtheria bacillus. Certain preliminary ob- 
servations (Hall, l93Sa) may indicate a possible growth-factor status 
for pimelic acid, but a definite conclusion is not yet warranted and pimelic 
acid may be considered, at least for the present, a growth stimulant for 
C. campyhdm. 

Glucose caramel, as used by Pringsheim (1937b, 1937c), may a so 
be classified as a grow-th stimulant. Pringsheim insists that this substance 
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L. tropica (M. Lwoff, 1938a, 1939), Leptomonas ctenocephali, and 
Strtgomonas fasciculata (M. Lwoff, 1933a). Protohemin and protopor- 
phyrin have been substituted for hematin in the case of T. cruzi. The 
significance of such growth factors has been discussed by A. Lwoff 
(1934, 1936), who suggested that these substances may enter into the 
composition of respiratory catalysts (cytochrome). 

Cholesterol . — ^The investigations of Cailleau (1936a, 1936b, 1937a, 
1937b, 1938a, 1938b) indicate that cholesterol and certain other sterols 
serve as grown factors for the parasitic Polymastigida, Trichomonas 
columbae, T. joelsts, and Eutricbomastix colubrorum. The physiological 
significance of these substances has not yet been determined for Protozoa. 

Extract of soil . — An aqueous extract of soil has been used extensively 
by Pringsheim, who found it to accelerate the growth of a number of the 
plant-like flagellates and also to facilitate the growth of certain species 
in simple media. Accordingly, Pringsheim has considered this extract 
a source of unknown growth factors. The accelerative action has been 
verified by A Lwoff and Lederer (1935), whose results suggest that soil 
extracts contain organic nitrogen in concentrations sufficient for growth 
of Pol)tonjella agilis. Hence the status of soil extracts as a source of 
growth factors is yet to be evaluated. 

Growth Stimulants 

Growth stimulants differ from growth factors in that the)’ are not 
essential to life. Like growth factors, however, they may be effective 
in low’ concentrations So far as their relation to Protozoa is concerned, 
pantothenic acid and the plant "hormones" (auxins) may be placed in 
this categor)’. Elliott (1935c) has shown that pantothenic acid accelerates 
the grow’th of Colpidium campjlum, the maximal effect being noted 
at pH 6.0. Above 7.0 there w-as cither no acceleration, or else a slight 
decrease in growth rate. Similar experiments with Haematococcus ph/ti- 
alls, within the pH range 4.5 to 8.5, showed no acceleration Addition of 
pantothenic acid to gelatin, gliadin, and zein media, which in themselves 
did not support the growth of Colpidium (Hall and Elliott, 1935), was 
without effect. Tliese results indicate tint pantothenic acid is not a 
substitute for thiamine. 

Tlic effects of several plant hormones, or auxins, on the growth of 
EugUna gracilis, Khatrkinea balh, and C, striatum have also been in- 
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certain medium might produce any one of several effects: (1) The 
maximal population might be increased without any appreciable effect 
on the growth rate; that is, the length of the logarithmic phase might 
be increased without any change in the division rate (curve B, Fig, 1 29 ) , 
as compared with that in the control medium (curve A). (2) The 
growth rate might be increased without a change in density in the 
maximal stationary phase (curve C). (3) Both the growth rate and the 
maximal density of population might be increased (curve D). (4) The 
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does not serve as a carbon source in his cultures of plant-like flagellates, 
and that it should be considered a "growth factor.” On the other hand, 
it has not yet been demonstrated that glucose-caramel is essential to the 
life of Protozoa, and until such evidence is available the substance should 
not be classified as a growth factor. 

Growth in Cultures as a Population Problem 

The growth of microorganisms in cultures has been described by 
Buchanan (Buchanan and Fulmer, 1928) in terms of seven phases: 
(Fig. 128) : (1) Initial stationary phase, during which there is no in- 
crease in population; (2) lag phase (phase of positive growth accelera- 
tion), in which the division rate increasestoamaximum; (3) logarithmic 
growth phase, during which the maximal rate is maintained; (4) phase 
of negative growth acceleration, in which the division rate decreases 
steadily; (5) maximum stationary phase, in which the population re- 
mains practically constant; (6) phase of accelerated death, in which 
the total population begins to decrease; and (7) a so-called logarithmic 
death phase, during which the population decreases at a more or less 
constant rate. 

Little is known about the history of protozoan populations, and com- 
plete growth curves seem to have been traced for only two species in 
pure cultures — Paramec'ium bursarta (Loefer, 1936b) and Polytoma 
(Provasoli, 1938c), Loefer's growth curves, comparable to the numbers 
curve in Figure 128, show in general the phases recognized by Buchanan 
Since counts were made at intervals of twenty-four hours or more, an 
initial stationary phase was not detected in several of the cultures. Total 
population histones covered from twenty to forty days in different media 
Provasoli’s curve for Polytoma also shows the general growth phases. 
Phelps (1935, 1936) traced Glaucoma piriformis well into the maximal 
stationary phase and observ'ed in most cases the first five of the con- 
ventional growth phases. On the basis of such evidence, it may be assumed 
that the growth of Protozoa in pure cultures follows the general trends 
observed in populations of bacteria and yeasts. 

More information concerning gro\^th of protozoan populations is 
needed, since interpretation of experimental results may depend upon 
such knowledge. For example, the addition of a given substance to a 
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population growth is correlated more or less directly with the she of the 
miti'al population. A number of investigators, however, cither have noted 
no significant correlation, or else have found that the growth rate varies 
inversely with the initial density of population (e.g.. Woodruff, 19U). 
W. H. Johnson (1936, 1937) has pointed out that these results must 
be interpreted in relation to the concentration of bacteria in the cultures. 
Jahn (1929), who partially eliminated bacteria by growing Ea^lenasp. 
in inorganic media and washing the flagellates before inoculation, found 
that the growth rate varied inversely wdlh the initial density of the popu- 
/ation. Most of the literature on bacterized cultures has been reviewed by 
Jahn (1929), W.H. Johnson (1933, 1936, 1937), and Petersen (1929). 

In contrast to the studies on bactcrizcd cultures, very little W’ork has 
yet been done with bacteria-frec strains. Evidence bearing on the gronlb 
of such populations has been presented by Phelps (1935), Mast and 
Pace (1938), Reich (1938), and Hall and Schoenborn (1939b). 
Phelps concluded, foe Claucorna piriformh, that the density of popula- 
tion at the end of the logarithmic phase is, within wide limits, inde- 
pendent of the initial density of population. This rnay mean that the 
logarithmic phase is prolonged in the cultures with small inocuU; or 
that the growth rate is higher in the cultures with low initial density; 
Of perhaps that both the growth rate and the length of the logarithmic 
phase are increased. Phelps did not consider this question in detail, but 
some of his data (ser. 11, Figs. 4, 5) indicate, at the end of the loga- 
rithmic phase, an average generation time of about four hours in the lou- 
initial-density cultures and approximately hve hours in the cultures 
started with larger inocula. Such data suggest an inverse relationship be- 
tween the initial density of population and the rate of population growth. 

In ChUomon^iS paramecutm (Mast and Pace, 1938) the rate of repro- 
duction varies directly with the initial density of population imder some 
conditions, but inversely under others. Some sort of optimal relationship 
is indicated by the findings of Mast and Face, since the growth rate m 
creased to a maximum with decreasing volumes of medium per flagellate 
and then decreased to zero. . . 

Reich (1938) observed that in MayoreEa palestinensh the nms^on 
rate varies directly with the initiid density of population in 
started with less than 3,000 amoebae per cc., although the popu a 
"eventually attained is largely independent of the quantity of inocu um. 
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maximal density of population might be decreased, with no appreciable 
effect on the early growth rate (curve E). (5) The growth rate might 
be decreased, without any effect on the maximal density of population 
(curve F) . (6) Both the growth rate and the maximal density of popula- 
tion might be decreased (curve G). These possibilities will serve as 
illustrations. Curves A, B, and E w'ould show no significant differences 
in the early histories of the cultures; yet each reaches a different maximal 
stationary phase, one higher and one lower than that of the control 
(curve A). On the other hand, early examination of cultures A, C, and 
F would show significant differences in population density and in growth 
rate, although each culture eventually reaches the same maximal density. 
Hence without detailed information concerning the behavior of popula- 
tions, there is obvious need for caution in interpreting experimental 
results. 

In an analysis of the conditions which might influence the population- 
growth curve, the concentration of available food, the general condition 
and density of the initial population, the pH of the medium, the tempera- 
ture of incubation, the accumulation of waste products, the oxygen ten- 
sion, and the redox potential of the medium — to mention some of the 
more apparent factors — all seem to be significant. Although the impor- 
tance of such factors may seem obvious, their detailed relationships to 
growth are mostly unknown. 

The Initial Population 

Both the physiological condition and the sire of the initial population 
may influence the rate of growth. Phelps (1955) has reported that the 
length of the initial stationary phase and the Jag period bears a rela- 
tion to the age of the inoculum. With inocula taken from the logarilhmic- 
growth phase of a stock culture, the length of the combined lag and 
initial stationary phases was usually reduced to zero. With inocula from 
older cultures, these two phases were usually detectable and were often 
quite pronounced. Obviously, therefore, age and other qualities of the 
inoculum must be considered in comparative studies on population grow tJi 
and on the effects of environmental factors 

Tlic relation between the initial dcnsit}' of population and the growth 
rate in bactcrized cultures has been disputed for many years Robertson 
and others have described an aHelocataI}tic effect, in which the rate of 
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range for a number of species (for reviews, see Loefer, 1935c; D. F. 
Johnson, 1935a). More recently, similar investigations have been carried 
out with bacteria-free material. 

Dusi (1930) has shown that each of six species of Zuglena has a 
characteristic pH range in certain media, and that the optimum varies 
somewhat for the different species. Jahn (1931), using quantitative 
methods, has studied that pH reJationships of E. gracilis in detail, and 
similar relationships have been determined for E. anabaena and E. deses 
(Hall, 1933a) and for two species of Asiasia (Schoenborn, 1936). 
Among the Cryptomonadida and Phytomonadida, the pH-growth rela- 
tionships of Chilomonas paramedum, Chlorogonittm elongatutn, and C. 
euchlorum have been investigated by Loefer (1935c). Growth of the 
two phytomonads, with an optimum slightly above pH 7.0, was more 
or less comparable to that of several Euglenidae; C. paramedum, on the 
other hand, showed a bimaximal pH-growth curve with peaks at pH 
4.9 and 7.0 and an intermediate low point at pH 6.0. 

Relationships between growth and pH have also been determined for 
several ciliates. Elliott (1933, 1935b) has described the pH ranges and 
optima for Colpidtum campylum and C striatum, and has pointed out 
that the pH relationships vary with the type of medium. In one peptone 
medium (Difeo tryptone) a bimodal curve, with peaks at pH 5.5 and 
7.5, was noted; in certain other peptone media, a unimaximal pH-growth 
curve was observed. The addition of sodium acetate or a carbohydrate 
(e.g., maltose) to tryptone medium changed the shape of the curve from 
bimaximal to unimaximal. The extent of the pH range also varied with 
the type of medium. D. F. Johnson {1935a), in similar fashion, has com- 
pared the pH-gcowth curves of Glaucoma ficaria and G. piriformis in dif- 
ferent types of media. Appreciable differences between the two species 
were noted, and the pH range and general form of the growth curves 
were found to vary with the type of medium, much as in Colpidium. 
More recently, Loefer (1938a) has studied the growth rate and general 
morphology of Paramedum bursaria in relation to the pH of the medium. 
Conditions known to be optimal for the symbiotic Chorella (Loefer, 
1936a) did not coincide with those most favorable to the growth o 
P. bursaria containing the algae. The pH optimum for the ciliate was 
approximately 6.8, and growth occurred within the range 4.9 tu about 
7.8. The size of the ciliates varied with the pH, but independent y o 
the growth rale. 
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These results are interpreted as supporting Robertson’s concept of allelo- 
catalysis, although Reich does not subscribe to the theory of an auto- 
catalyst of growth. 

In observations on Hall and Schoenborn (1939b) have noted 

that the population tends to reach a concentration which is more or less 
independent of the initial density of population under the conditions 
described, and thus that the increase in the population varies inversely 
with the initial densify of population. These conclusion's were based 
upon counts made after specified periods of incubation, and population 
curves were not traced. 

At present it is impossible to correlate the results which have been 
obtained with bacteria-free cultures, although the cited observations all 
indicate that the initial density of population influences the rate of 
population growth Since the experiments on various species have been 
carried out under different conditions and m different media, it is pos- 
sible that some of the puazUng oantradictions may eventually be traced 
to differences in technique, rather than differences in the nature of popu- 
lation growth. In fact, different relationships between the density of 
population and the cate of growth might reasonably be expected under 
different experimental conditions. 

Growth in Relation to Waste Products 

Investigations on so-called waste products of Protozoa have led to con- 
flicting opinions. Woodruff (1911, 1913) concluded that waste prod- 
ucts inhibit growth of the homologous spedes, although growth of a 
different species may be relatively unaffected by the same substances. 
The other extreme is represented by Dimiltowa’s (1932) observation 
that the growth of Paramecium caudatum is accelerated by the addition 
of small amounts of old medium to the experimental cultures. More 
recently, W. H. Johnson and Hardin (1938) have observed no significant 
effects of old culture medium on the growth of P. multmicronucleata. 

Very little work on this problem has been carried out with pure 
cultures. The observations of A. LwofI and Roukhelman (1929), that 
growth of G. piriformis ceases long before the food supply is exhausted, 
has lent some support to the view that growth may be inhibited by 
accumulated waste products. The results of later investigations are not 
so readily interpreted. Mast and Pace (1938) have noted that old culture 
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in experimental studies. Observations on the natural occurrence of 
Protozoa indicate definite differences in oxygen requirements. Some 
species appear to be strict a&obes, others are perhaps comparable to the 
microaerophiles among the bacteria, and many intestinal parasites are 
probably to be regarded as facultative anaerobes. Investigations on proto- 
zoan respiration are discussed in another chapter of this volume (Chap- 
ter VI). 

Growth in relation to oxygen requirements has been investigated for 
only a few bacteria-free strains, and no attempt has been made to corre- 
late definite oxygen tensions with growth rate. G. piriformis, according 
to Lwoff (1932), is incapable of growth under anaerobic conditions. 
Likewise, Hall (1933b) found that under reduced oxygen tension 
(Buchner pyrogalloJ Tnethod)^ growth of C. rampyli/m was approxi- 
mately 50 percent less than in aerobic controls in peptone medium. With 
added dextrose, however, growth was greater than in the aerobic con- 
trols in peptone medium. The results suggest a certain degree of simi' 
larity between C. campyltim and the facultative anaerobes among the 
bacteria. Phelps (193d) demonstrated that aeration of flask cultures 
in yeast autolysate produces a much heavier population of G. piriformis 
than in unaSrated flasks. These results are somewhat comparable to the 
findings of Jahn (193d), who compared O. piriformis and Chilomonsts 
paramecium with respect to effects of aeration. Growth of the ciliates 
was most rapid at first in unaerated flasks, but after three days of in- 
cubation the aerated flasks showed heavier populations. In C. para- 
mecium, however, growth was consistently more rapid in the unaerated 
flasks. Rottiec (1936a) has repotted that the growth of Polytoma uveUa 
in flasks is more rapid than in tubes, after approximately forty hours of 
incubation. Likewise, aerated tube cultures showed heavier growth than 
unaerated ones. 

The Redox Potential 

As applied to culture media, the redox potential may be considered 
an indication of the oxidizing or reducing power of such an oxidation 
reduction system. In other words, the more positive the redox potential, 
the more highly oxidized is the medium; the more negative the po 
tential, the more highly reduced will be the medium. In effect, the 
potential is a measure of intensity rather than of oxidizing or reducing 
capacity, and hence is somewhat analogous to the pH, which gives no 
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In addition to the presumably direct influence upon growth rate, the 
pH of the medium has been found to modify the effects of other fac- 
tors. For example, Elliott ( 1935a) has shown that the maximal acceler- 
ating effect of certain carbohydrates on the growth of C. striatum is 
exerted below pH 7.0, with little or no acceleration above that point. 
Some of Jahn’s (1935b) results with £. gracilis in inorganic medium 
also seem to show a correlation between pH and the effect of several 
carbohydrates. Elliott noted also that the effects of sodium acetate and 
butyrate varied with the pH. The former inhibited growth of C. striatum 
more or less completely at pH 60 and lower, but produced moderate 
acceleration near the neutral point. Butyrate was toxic at pH 6 5 or 
below, but showed an accelerating effect at pH 7,0-7. 5. Jahn (1934) 
has suggested that such effects of acetate and butyrate may be explained 
on the basis that only the undissodated organic-acid molecule is toxic. 
A Lwoff (1935a), in reviewing Elliott’s work, stated that acetate and 
butyrate inhibit the growth of Colpidtum; this is true for only a certain 
pH range Another indirect effect of the pH is the influence on tempera- 
ture relationships, as indicated in Jahn’s (1933a) observation that the 
susceptibility of E. gracilis to relatively high temperature is lowest at pH 
5.0 and greatest above pH 7.0, 'The growth-accelerating effects of panto- 
thenic acid on C. striatum (Elhott, 1935c) and of plant auxins on E. 
gracilis (Elliott, 1938) ate also dependent upon the pH of the medium. 

The evidence already accumulated shows that the pH relationships of 
Protozoa ate exceedingly complex, and that they vary not only with the 
individual species but also with the composition of the medium and with 
other environmental conditions. Furthermore, such relationships may 
vary with time, since Jahn (1931) has observed that the optimal pH 
differs in young and in old cultures of £. gracilis. To some extent, the 
pH-growth relationships may be correlated with the activities of enzymes, 
which may show characteristic pH optima; for example, the protease of 
G. piriformis (Lawrie, 1937) shows maximal activity at pH 6 0. But 
this may represent only one of many ways in which growth is related 
to the pH of the medium. 

Oxygen Relationships 

That oxygen tension of the medium influences growth of Protozoa is 
obvious, but relatively little detailed information has been accumulated 
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Ihc action of other environmental factors. Conversely, changes in vari- 
ous environmental conditions may modify the temperature relationships 
of a given species. 

In one of the few investigations carried out on pure cultures, Jahn 
(1935c) has demonstrated an interesting temperature relationship in 
Buglena gracilis. In darkness, the optimal temperature for this spedes 
in a peptone medium was about 10® C. When sodium acetate was added 
to the medium, not only was growth accelerated, but the optimal tem- 
perature was shifted to about 23°» a point approaching the optimum 
for gfowtii in light. Another instance in whic/i (he (emperafure rela- 
tionships var}' with other environmental conditions is represented by 
the thermal death time of E, gracilis (Jahn, 1933a), whiclj appears to 
be a function of the pH, the greatest resistance to a temperature of 40° C 
being noted at pH 3.0, and a greater susceptibility above pH 7.0 than 
below. 


Grovctji in Relation to Light and Darkness 
Little Of nothing is know'n concerning the relation between light and 
the growth of colorless Protozoa. On the other band, the importance of 
light is obvious in the ease of the chlorophyll-bearing species, and the 
relation to photosynthesis probably accounts for a number of the known 
effects of light. Dusi (1937) has noted certain interesting peculiarities 
of several Euglenidac. In constant light, E. gracilis grows well in pep- 
tone wediun}, but poorly in inorganic media. On the other hand, £< 
klehsii grows perfectly in inorganic medium under constant illumina- 
tion, while E. i’iriciis is incapable of growing under such conditions, 
even in peptone medium. No explanation for such specific diEecences in 
light relationships is yet available. An apparent relationship between 
light and (he optimal (emperature for growth has been noted by Jahn 
(1935c), who reported that the optimal temperature for growth of £• 
gracilis in darkness lies near 10® C, whereas the optimum in light for 
the same species is approximately 25®. Hie presence or absence of light 
is also a factor which must be considered in interpreting the effects o 
carbon compounds on growth, Hms Jahn (I935d) has obsen'ed that 
the accelerating effects of several organic acids on the growth of 
gracilis ace relatively much greater in darkness than in light. Succinate, 
on the other hand, produced a slight acceleration in darkness, but ■ft as 
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indication of the amount of acid or alkali necessary to change the re- 
action by a given amount. In addition, the redox potential varies with 
the pH of the medium. A number of investigators have correlated the 
redox potential of culture media with the growth and metabolism of 
bacteria, but very little work along this line has yet been done in proto- 
zoology. 

So far, the only detailed investigations are those of Jahn (1933b, 
1935a), who has studied growth of Chilomonas paramecium in relation 
to the redox potential of the medium. In his first publication, Jahn 
found that growth is accelerated by NaSH, while the addition of 
to a peptone and acetate medium inhibited growth. On the other hand, 
relatively rapid growth occurred when both peroxide and a high con- 
centration of -SH were added to the medium These results were ex- 
plained on the basis of the redox potential. In his second article, Jahn 
traced the continuous changes in the pH and Eh in cultures of C. para- 
mec'tum. The Eh of different media was found to drop as much as 
300-460 mv. during the first few days of incubation, and Jahn suggested 
that such changes may involve not only a lowering of the oxygen ten- 
sion but also the accumulation of reducing substances in the medium. 
After three to five days, depending upon the type of medium, the Eh 
began to rise; this change was attributed to a sharp decrease in the 
growth rate of the flagellates, with a corresponding decrease in oxygen 
consumption. 

So far as the Protozoa are concerned, Jahn’s results indicate that 
there is much to be learned concerning detailed relationships between 
growth and the redox potential of culture media The exact effects of 
changes in the redox potential are still unknown, and the relative im- 
portance of the redox potential and the oxygen tension in different cases 
IS yet to be determined. Possible relationships to growth have been dis- 
cussed by Jahn ( 1934) . 

Growth in Relation to Temperature 

The importance of temperature relationships is obvious, and rigid 
control of temperature is essential in many types of experimental in- 
vestigations. The actual relationships between gro\\th and temperature 
are undoubtedly complex, since changes in temperature may not only 
affect metabolic activities of the organism directly, but may also modify 
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mildly toxic in light, while oxalate exerted no effect in darkness and a 
slight acceleration in light. Hall (1937d) obser\’ed also that in E. stel- 
lata tolerance to concentrations of acetate above 0.2 percent was much 
less in light than in darkness. Furthermore, Jahn (1936b) has obtained 
some evidence that intensity of light may influence the effects of carbo- 
hydrates on the growth of E. gracilis in an inorganic medium. Another 
instance involving light relationships is the effect of plant “hormones” 
on £. gracilis, in which Elliott (1937b) has shown that growth is ac- 
celerated in light, but not in darkness. 

Acclimatization 

Acclimatization of Protozoa to various experimental conditions has 
been reported in many instances, ranging from acclimatization to toxic 
chemicals to the development of resistance to antibodies. A few cases 
have been described in baetcria-free cultures of free-living species. Such 
a process may occasionally be involved in the establishment of pure cul- 
tures, as reported by Elliott (1933) for Col^idtim striatum and by 
Johnson (1935a) for Glastcoma fearia. More recently, Loefer (1938c) 
has studied the acclimatization of several species (C. camgjtum, G. Ifiri- 
formis, ChloTOgoniutu euchlortm, Euglena gracilis, and Astasia sp.) to 
progressively increased salt concentrations. E. gracilis developed no ap- 
preciable tolerance, but, after a series of transfers, the other species 
all showed the ability to grow in sail concentrations which were lethal 
in the initial exposures. The salinity finally tolerated by C. campylum 
was higher than that of ordinary sea water. Further investigations on 
acclimatization should prove interesting, and may throw some light on 
various experimental results w'hich at present seem vet)* puzzling. 
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give the volume of some species fairly accurately. This is true for only 
a few solids, such as the cube. The method has an error of about 33 
percent when used with spherical organisms. Chalkley (1929) measured 
the volume of Amoeba by gently drawing it into a capillary tube of 
known diameter and calculating the volume from the length of tube 
filled plus the two hemispherical ends. 

Populations of Protozoa are usually measured by counting a sample 
of the population in a Sedgewick-Raftcr cell with a Whipple disc in the 
eyepiece of the microscope, or with a licmoc)’tometer (cf. Woodruff, 
1912; Hall et <il., 1935). Tlic cliicf source of error of this method de- 
pends on how closely the sample represents the population. Care must 
be used tliat none of the animals are lost by sticking to the transfer 
pipette and to make sure that all are counted once only. Berkson et at. 
(1935) has given a ejuantitative treatment of the errors of counting 
red blood cells with a hcmocytomctcr, and their evaluation might be 
applied to estimates of protozoan populations. 

Tippett (1932) has suggested that the mean number may be esti- 
mated by counting the squares containing 0, 1, 2, and so forth animals 
and using the tables prepared for the Poisson distribution. With Proto- 
zoa, greater precision may be obtained by killing the animals before 
making the count. Many killing fluids are hypertonic, and animals may 
be lost from the osmotic effects of the killing fluid. Jennings (1908) 
and others have found that Worcester's fluid causes little change with 
pacamecia when a sufficient amount is used to overwhelm the animals. 
Hardy’s (1938) method of estimating numbers by comparing with 
standards containing a known number of dots might be used when high 
precision is not required. 

Protozoa may be centrifuged into a tube with a calibrated capillary 
bottom, similar to that used by Carlson (1913) for yeast. Elliott (1939) 
obtains greater precision and convenience by fusing a hematocrit tube 
to a 10 ml. centrifuge tube. When the animals are killed before centrifug- 
ing, it is necessary that the volume of the animals not be changed by ari 
anisotonic killing fluid. Commercially made tubes should be carefully 
calibrated, as errors as great as 12 percent have been reported for some 
makes of Hopkins vaccine tubes. Solid packing may not be possible wit 
the usual laboratory centrifuges, but for given conditions constant pa 
ing may be obtained in equal time intervals. If the values are to be use 



CHAPTER X 


THE GROWTH OF THE PROTOZOA 
Oscar W. Richards 

Growth is a fundamental attribute of living organisms, manifested by 
a change of size of the individual, or in the number of organisms in a 
unit of environment. Negative growth may occur during adverse con- 
ditions or in certain dimensions when grow-lh involves change of form. 
The analysis of population growth requires knowledge of the environ- 
ment, the individuals, and the interactions of each on the other. 

Growth is determined by measurement, and the information gained 
from any single measure is delimited by the nature of the measuring unit 
chosen. Rarely is a single measure adequate for the study of growth, 
e^’en though it may be useful for practical application. Analytical studies 
require the simultaneous use of as many different measures as are neces- 
sary to give a picture sufficiently complete for the analysis. When there 
is no change in form, certain dimensions may be related directly, as 
length with volume or weight, but in allometric growth the conversion 
constants may change during the course of the growing period. These 
problems will be illustrated and discussed in this chapter, in so far as 
numerical data arc available. 

Methods for the Measurement of Growth 
Individual Protozoa have been measured to show growth changes in 
length and breadth, but these two dimensions may not permit very exact 
calculation of volume if the shape of the animal departs much from 
that of a sphere, cube, ellipsoid or other simple geometrical form. Tlie 
area of the animal may be calculated by the use of a phnimeter, from 
an enlarged photomicrograph or a tracing of the outline of the animal. 
Tlie softer animals may be gently compressed betsveen a slide and a 
cover glass, and the area measured. Multiplication of this figure by 
that of the lliickness of the preparation gives the volume. The ihrcc- 
hahes power of the area obtained from planimctrlc measurement may 
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filter, an alundum crucible, or an asbestos mat; washing them rapidly 
to remove the culture fluid, but not to burst the cells, and drying them 
to a constant weight. A vacuum desiccator containing sulphuric acid or 
phosphorous pentoxide at room temperature may give belter results 
than a drying oven. This is a difficult method to control, so as to get 
consistent results. 

Bacteriological methods of diluting and plating are not often ap- 
plicable to Protozoa, but may be useful for testing the culture medium 
to make certain that it is bacteria-free. Standard texts should be con- 
sulted for methods. The ordinary nutrient agar is not a certain medium 
for estimating the bacteria found in water, and special media must be 
used. Tlic number of colonies on an incubated plate may be less than 
the number of bacteria unless care has been used to prevent clumping of 
the bacteria. The errors of plate counts have been evaluated by Mattick 
et d. (1935) and by Ziegler and Halvorson (1935). Gordon (1938) 
has questioned these probability tables. 

Other methods whidi might be useful to protozoologists are the 
measurement of the suspension in terms of viscosity (Shapiro, 1937) 
and the determination of die velocity of sedimentation (Nielsen, 1933). 
These would be used with killed or nonmotile animals. 

The Growth of Individual Protozoa 

Simpson (1902) measured the length and breadth of PaTamecUm 
caudettum with an ocular micrometer at a few and at many hours after 
fission. Jennings (1908) supplied the first detailed measurements, and 
the data from his summary table are plotted in Figures 130 and 131. 
At division the animal decreases in breadth and increases in length. 
After the separation the increase in both dimensions is increasingly rapid, 
then proceeds at a nearly constant relative rate, and finally slows until 
the cycle is repeated. 

The graphs of the growth are made on arithlog, or semilogarithmic 
paper, to facilitate analysis. This equivalent to plotting the logarithm 
of the size against a linear time axis. The slope of the growth curve at 
any point is the relative rate of growth idy/)dt). Two growth curves, 
parallel to each other, are'changing at the same relative fates. When no 
change in form occurs, the curves for area and volume will be corre- 
spondingly above and have slopes two and three times as groat as a 
linear dimension. 
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for other than jntercomparison, the centrifugal force used should be 
stated. The nomogram of Shapiro (1935a) simplifies this computation. 
If the distribution of animals of different sizes changes, e.g., just after 
a large proportion of them have divided or during endomictic reorgani- 
zation, the total volume may not indicate the number present. Size 
changes of yeast cells and failure to obtain constant packing have been 
reported by Richards (1934) Shapiro (1935b) has discussed the valid- 
ity of the centrifuge method with respect to marine ova. Simultaneous 
counts and volume determinations of Colpidium campylum have been 
made by Bond (1933). 

The population density of pigmented forms may be estimated from 
the optical density of the suspension, by means of a nephelometec 
(Richards and Jahn, 1933)- A beam of light is passed through the 
suspension and the amount of light absorbed by the organisms is meas- 
ured by a photoelectric cell and a microammeter. When / is the micro- 
ammeter reading with a given tube and medium and h is the reading 
of the suspension at time t, then the optical density, D = logh — log /. 
In this way the small variations in transmission of different test tubes 
may be canceled out, and it is not necessary to open the tube, a factor 
which may be important if the organisms are reared in a bacteria-ftee cul- 
ture. 

The optical density depends on the number of organisms present, the 
distribution of organisms of various sizes, and their metabolic condition 
It is sometimes difficult to relate measurements with this criterion to 
the number of organisms present, because changes in internal cell struc- 
ture (e.g , storage products) may alter their transparency. With proper 
care and control, the nephelotneter may give a useful measure of the 
amount of protoplasm present in the population. For technical informa- 
tion the following may be consulted: Kober and Graves (1915), Mestre 
(1935), Russell (1937), and Miiller (1939). Difficulties in the use 
of the method have been summarized Loofbourow and Dyer (1938) 
and by Stier, Newton, and Sprince (1939). Miss Wright (1937) has 
measured the turbidity of bacterial suspensions by passing the light 
beam through the suspension at right angles to the axis of the photo- 
electric cell. 

The dry weight of Protozoa may be obtained by filtering them from 
the culture medium with filter paper of fine porosity, a sintered glass 
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growth of P. caudeitum and some of his control series, with more fre- 
quent measurements, are plotted. Measurements of growth in length by 
Schmalhausen and Syngajewskaja (1925) and by Mizuno (1927) are 
also available for P . caudatum. Mizuno also determined the area of the 
animal with a planimeter, from a cameraducida tracing. 
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Figure 131. Growth in breadth and thickness (TH) of paramteium caadiitum. Data: 
P from Popoff (1909), from Mizuno (1927), J from Jennings (1908), E21, E28, 
and E38 from Estabrook (1910). 

All of the investigators took precautions to prevent any change in the 
dimensions of the organism from killing the organism. The curves for 
growth in length are quite sunilac. All were grown in hay infusion 
medium and the temperature, when stated, was 24-26® C. Mizuno’s ani- 
mals grew at first at a more rapid relative rale than the others. Esta- 
brook’s and Schmalhausen’s animals W’ere appreciably larger than 
Jennings’s, Mizuno’s, and Popoff’s Paramecia. The decrease in the early 
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A year later Popoff (1908) measured the growth of P. caudalum by 
killing a sister cell immediately and the other member of the pair at a 
given time after fission. His results are expressed in micrometer units 
which have been converted into miaons. The average of the cells killed 



Figure 130 Growth la length and in area of PjramffJiim rauJalum. Data: M from 
Mizuno (1927), S from Schmalbausen and SynagatevaLa (1925), E28 and E38 from 
Cstabrook (1910), J from Jennings 190S), and P from Popoff (1909). 


at fission was taken as the standard size at zero time, and the average 
differences for the inters-als were added successively to obtain the data 
plotted m Figures 130, 131, and 132. He measured lengtli (L), breadth 
(B), and thickness (T) and computed the volume as — AtXQT/2A 
assuming the form to be ellipsoid, and he also gives similar measure- 
ments of the growth of the nucleus and of the nucleoc)-top!asmic ratio 
Estabrook (1910) in\cstig3tcd the effect of various dicmials on the 
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Figure 132. A. Growth in volume of Pammeeium eaudatum (P), Prontonis leucn 
(F), from PopofF (1907, 1908), and of Hartmaaella hyalina (H) from Cutler and 
Crump (1927). B. Growth in length of P. aureha Data from Erdmann (1920). 


was reached. The rate of growth is influenced by the number of nudei 
present in the animal. 

Popoff (I9O8) measured the growth of Frontoma leucas in length, 
breadth, and thickness, and estimated the volume as the product of 
these three factors. The growth of the nucleus was measured similarly. 
His data are given in arbitrary size units, which were converted into 
micra. The growth of Frontoma was much more variable than Popoff s 
growth data indicated to be the case for Faramecttm, except for the 
volume changes. The average volume of the cytoplasm and the nucleus 
of the control animals killed at fission, was used as the value for zero 
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logarithmic growth is more rapid in the data from Jennings’s measure- 
ments; however, his animals continued to grow for a longer period and 
reached a slightly greater length than did those measured by Mizuno 
and Popoff. The variations may be due to differences in nutrition or to 
race. The results are all in terms of averages from different animals, 
and do not show the continuous change of size of a given animal. This 
type of averaging of cross-sectional data is known to give variation. 

The measurements of breadth (Fig. 131) are not as consistent as 
those of length. With the exception of one of Estabrook’s series, the 
breadth decreases following fission, and growth in this dimension com- 
mences later, in the measurements given. Thickness and breadth meas- 
urements, plotted from Popoff’s observations, show no change in size 
for the first two hours The lack of agreement of the different series of 
measurements suggests differences in the pattern of growth for the 
different races. Growth in thickness occurred later than growth in breadth 
with Popoff's P. caudatum. 

Growth m area (Fig. 130) is negative during the time that the 
breadth is decreasing, after which the increase continues for most of the 
qxle at about the same relative rate. Growth in volume, from Popoff’s 
calculations (Fig 132) , does not show the early negative phase, because 
his animals apparently did not change form during division as the oth- 
ers did. With minor fluctuations the increase in volume continues in a 
suitable environment until the time of the next fission. 

The growth of Varatnectum aureha (Fig. 132), plotted from the meas- 
urements of Erdmann (1920), is quite similar to that of P. caudatum. 
Erdmann’s three races differed from one another in size. No decrease 
in breadth was reported for this species. 

The growth in volume of the first individual and its progeny is given 
in Figure 132 for the soil amoeba, Harlmanella hyalina (Cutler and 
Crump, 1927) . The growth curve is very similar to that of P. caudaium. 
Ten drawings were made rapidly at each time, and the volume was ob- 
tained from the average areas, on the assumption that the animals were 
I |j thick. The temperature was 21 ® C The growth in volume of Amoeba 
pfoteus was measured by Chalkley (1929). The animals were pipetted 
until they assumed a spherical form, and the diameters of the cell and 
nucleus were then measured. The growth of the Amoeba is slow, and 
Chalkley's observations were not continued until the equilibrium size 
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During the first hour, Pararaecia arc littk affected by chemicals, and 
food plays no role (Estabrook, 1910). Increase in length is predomi- 
nant at first, and then the animals fill out in breadth. Negative correla- 
tions of length and breadth were found by Mizuno at one, four, and 
six hours after fission. Erdmann (1920) found changes in the sizes of 
Paramecia wliich were related to the endomiclic rhythm. 

Individual growth has been measured in relatively few species, mostly 
Jnfusioria. Data on other forms u'oufd be useful for comparison. Grmvth 
studies should be made successively on the same living animals, to avoid 
the difficulties of averaging and of using information from different 
individuals. A promising method for obtaining the measurements would 
be to take pictures of the animal in isol.ition culture, at frequent and 
regular intervals, through the microscope, with a motion-picture amera. 
Tlic images could be measured from the film, which would provides 
permanent record for the analpis of the growth. 

Tlie growth of individual Protozoa Is quite similar to that observ’d 
with other plants and animals. If we disregard the first decrease in 
breadth, the growtli curv’cs are sigmoid. Sufficient information is not 
available to Indicate to what extent tlicrc is a general change of form 
during growth. Many of these studies were not made with a constant 
culture fluid. In order to compare the growth patterns of different species, 
the culture conditions should be known to be optimal and reproducible. 
Such studies would establish standards for the further study of environ- 
ment on the individual growth pattern. The application of geometrical 
and metabolic considerations, similar to those used by Schmalhausen 
and Syngajewskaja (1925) with bacteria, will contribute to the theory 
of growth. 

The Growth of Colonial Protozoa 

The colonial Protozoa arc believed by Faure-Fremiet (1930) to 
constitute an intermediary step between the unicellular and the multi- 
cellular organisms. 'Hie colony grows by regular division from a free- 
swimming cell, until a size charadleristic for the species is reached. W en 
the environment is unfavorably the growth is restricted. In favora e 
cultures two types of grow'tlj are found. In certain species, e.g., Bpist) 
arenkoJae and E. Pemeri, the first divisions are dichotomous and equa , 
and the mass growth of the colcmy follows in geometrical progression. 
Later, the sister cells divide unequally, and the growth becomes ari 
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time. To these values were added successively the average increments, in 
order to obtain the values at each time. The sum of the nuclear and the 
cytoplasmic volumes is plotted in Figure 132. The increments were 
read from Popoff's summary graph. 

The growth in volume of F. leucas is mote rapid during the first hour; 
the rate then decreases, until the relative rate Is nearly linear, that is, 
until about one hour before the next division. The rate increases before 
division, mainly owing to the increase in nuclear volume The volume 
of the cytoplasm increases continually. The volume of the nucleus de- 
creases for the first two hours after division to about 86 percent of its 
size at fission, then increases slowly, until it shows the customary rapid 
increase in the three hours preceding a new fission. 

Entz (1931) has followed the growth of populations and of indi- 
vidual dinoflagellates, Ceratium htrudtnella, in their natural habitats. 
The largest animals were found in April. The highest rate of division 
occurred in late June, July, and August, which coincides with the period 
of maximum temperature. The growth was measured in three dimen- 
sions, and the time, m hours, for the growth stages is: nucleal and cyto- 
plasmic division, one, horn regeneration, 2; slim stage, 27; indifferent 
stage, 72; compacted stage, 18; total, 120 hours. 

Extensive studies have been made of the variation in the sizes of 
Protozoa, and this information has been collated by Adolph (1931). 
A change in form during growth is reported by MacLennan (1935) for 
Ichthyophthirius. This and other Protozoa would furnish excellent ma- 
terial for the study of allometric growth. Cf. Huxley (1932), Need- 
ham (1934), Teissier (1934), Richards (1935), and Huxley and Teis- 
sier (1936) . The size of Paramecium bimaria was modified by changing 
the pH of the culture medium (Loefer, 1938a). Cell size and nuclear 
size in Oxylrtcha.jaUax was found by Woodruff (1913a) to be least 
during the periods of rapid reproduction, and to become larger as the 
division rate decreases. The nucleocytoplasmic ratio was highest during 
the period of greatest reproductive activity, and this was interpreted as 
an incidental result rather than as a cause of the rate of division. 

The first evidence of division is a slight groove encircling the animal, 
and separation occurs in Paramecium about one-half hour later (Jen- 
nings, 1908). The nucleocj’toplasmic ratio increases for the first three 
hours, and then decreases for the next three hours (Popoff, 1909)- 
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During the first hour, Paramecia are little affected by chemicals, and 
food plays no role (Estabrook, 1910). Increase in length is predomi- 
nant at first, and then the animals fill out in breadth. Negative correla- 
tions of length and breadth were found by Mizuno at one, four, and 
six hours after fission. Erdmann (1920) found changes in the sizes of 
Paramecia which were related to the cndomictic rhythm. 

Individual growth has been measured in relatively few species, mostly 
Infusioria. Data on other forms would be useful for comparison. Growth 
studies should be made successively on the same living animals, to avoid 
the difficulties of averaging and of using information from different 
individuals. A promising method for obtaining the measurements would 
be to take pictures of the animal in isolation culture, at frequent and 
regular intervals, through the microscope, with a motion-picture camera 
The images could be measured from the film, which would provide a 
permanent record for the analysis of tire growth. 

The growth of individual Protozoa is quite similar to that observed 
with other plants and animals. If we disregard the first decrease in 
breadth, the growth curves are sigmoid. Sufficient information is not 
available to indicate to what extent there is a general change of form 
during growth. Many of these studies were not made with a constant 
culture fluid. In order to compare the growth patterns of different species, 
the culture conditions should be known to be optimal and reproducible. 
Such studies would establish standards for the further study of environ- 
ment on the individual growth pattern. The application of geometrical 
and metabolic considerations, similar to those used fay Schmalhause^ 
and Syngajewskaja (1925) with bacteria, will contribute to the theory 
of growth. 

The Growth of Colonial Protozoa 

The colonial Protozoa are believed by Faure-Fremiet (1930) 
constitute an intermediary step between the unicellular and the mu ti 
cellular organisms. The colony grows by regular division from a free 
swimming cell, until a size characteristic for the species is reached. W en 
the environment is unfavorable, the growth is restricted. In favora e 
cultures two types of growth are found. In certain species, e.g., 
arenicolae and E. Perrier}, the first divisions are dichotomous and equa > 
and the mass growth of the colony follows in geometrical progression 
Later, the sister cells divide unequally, and the growth becomes an 
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metical, imtil the final size of the colony is reached. The time interval 
beba’een cell divisions also gradually increases. 

The gro\\th of Zodtbaninhwt altemans depends on the common 
stalk, according to Faure-Fremiet (1925). The cell initiating the colony 
has a given component of granular miteriai which is distributed im- 
equally during division and, as it is used up, the growth of tlie colony 
ceases through transformation of material into the stalk. This may be 
analogous to the accumulation of nonli\*ing material in multicellular 
organisms, a phenomenon which some biologists believe results in the 
limited growth of such organisms. The growth curves are sigmoid 
(Faure-Fremiet, 1925, 1930), and the growth is belies’ed to be auto- 
catal)-zed by the granular material. 

Pedigree Isolationt Culture ant> Life Cycles 

The culture of a single cell in a drop of a suitable food and the Iso- 
lation of one of the dhnded cells, shortly after division, into a new drop 
of medium, effectively maintains the environment constant, and the 
growth is then potentially unlimited. With a constant medium and suit- 
able bacterial food, the rate of growth is very nearly constant, as has 
been demonstrated by Woodruff and Baitsell (1911), Darby (1930, 
1930a, 1930b), Beers (1929)) and others. If the growth cur\’e for the 
sum of the individuals be plotted on atilhlog paper, a straight line will 
result, because the growth (y) is exponential, y s=s yoe*‘, when jo is the 
amount of the seeding, or the growth at time, t s=s O and e, is the 
Naperian base. The proportionality constant i = (/w 2)/G.T., or 
0 659/G.T. The generation time (<7.T.) is the time between divisions 
Tabel 5 summarizes the growth rates under fairly constant conditions for 
certain Protozoa. 

The study of the variation in cell division has been obscured by the 
unfortunate practice of plotting the division rates in the form of a histo- 
gram. Tlie bars of the plot commonly give the a\ erage division rate for 
ten-day periods. The histogram is used properly to show unit events 
which have no intermediate values, eg., the results of tossing dice 
whicli cannot assume a position intermediate between two of tlie num- 
bered sides. The average division rate is no such discrete, mutually e.x- 
clushe attribute, but may take any fractional \-alue within the limits of 
the experiment. An example showing how information on the division 
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Table 5 . Division Rates of Protozoa with Constant Conditions 


Orgdnijnt 

Dmsxons 

“C 

Remarl^s 

Reference 

Cfiilmnonaj 

3 t/day 

»4 


Mast and Pace (19J4) 

paTamecxum 

o 14/hour 

36^30 y 

NaAc'iaineral salts 

Smith (1938) 

Didinium nasutum 

3 6/day 

31 

Fed on Paramecm 

Beers (1939) 

Euglena gracilu 

.031* 

10 1 

In dark no NaAc 

Jahn (1935') 


33 1 

In dark with NaAc 



3-1 day 


In wheat infusion 

Sweet (1939) 

Glautomti pyrtformis 

6.86/day 


Yeast extract 

Hetherington (1936) 

, 7 6s to 

3T.3 1 

Whole ycast-fyeast 



1 8 02/day 

j 62/day 

1 

extract or peptone 

Phelps (1934) 

Parttmectum aureln 

0 71/day 

I. j±/day 

30± 

1 

Lettuce and bacteria 

Phelps (1934) 
Wo^ruff and Baitsell 




(JCina) 



36 8 , 


Phelps C1934) 


1 OJ/day 

38 


Phelps (1934) 

Paramecxuut 

i i/day 1 

2J? 1 

Over 300 days | 

Darby (rpsob) 

caudatum 

I 8/day , 

3y-28 , 

yi-day av Min. salt | 

4-B subnlw 1 

W.H Johnson (1936) 


3 j/day 

36 

Oaten Bedium-fbac* 

Cause (1934) 




tena 


Polytoma utvlld 


32 1 

Aerated peptone toe- 

! Rottier (1936) 

i 85/day 1 

11 1 

dium 

Unaerated peptone me- 

1 

Rottier (1936) 



1 

dium 


SterxtOT cCKTuUus 

3 i-o 7/bour 

18-10 , 

Modified Peters’ me- 
diom+ciliatcs 

Hethenngton 


0 fif/hour 

32 1 

Hethenngton medium 

Gerstein (i937) 


1 

+Blepharisma 

Styhrxychxa pustuhta 

4 y-j/day 

^5’ 


Darby (1930) 

Baitsell (i9i*)t 


3 7/day 

ly.i 1 


Maupasf 


•Divisions per day, pet organism f From Darby (1930a). 


rate may be obscured by incorrect histogram plots was given by 
and Dawson (1927). The changes in division rate may be ° 

advantage as a running average. The three-day running average is rea i 
calculated. If x^, jVj, x^, . . . Xn are the daily rates for « days, t e va 
for the first is = (2Ari -|-a:j)/3; the second, = (x^ x,) / > 
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metical, until the final size of the colony is reached. The time interval 
between cell divisions also gradually increases. 

The growth of Zoothamnium dternans depends on the common 
stalk, according to Faure-Fremiet (1925). The cell initiating the colony 
has a given component of granular material which is distributed un- 
equally during division and, as it is used up, the growth of the colony 
ceases through transformation of material into the stalk. This may be 
analogous to the accumulation of nonliving material in multicellular 
organisms, a phenomenon which some biologists believe results in the 
limited growth of such organisms. The growth curves are sigmoid 
(Faure-Fremiet, 1925, 1930), and the growth is believed to be auto- 
catalyzed by the granular material. 

Pedigree Isolation Culture and Life Cycles 

The culture of a single cell in a drop of a suitable food and the iso- 
lation of one of the divided cells, shortly after division, into a new drop 
of medium, effectively maintains the environment constant, and the 
growth Is then potentially unlimited. With a constant medium and suit- 
able bacterial food, the rate of growth is very nearly constant, as has 
been demonstrated by Woodruff and Baitsell (1911), Darby (1930, 
1930a, 1930b), Beers (1929), and others. If the growth curve for the 
sum of the individuals be plotted on arithlog paper, a straight line will 
result, because the growth (y) is exponential, y = yoe^'S when jo is the 
amount of the seeding, or the growth at time, t ^ O and e, is the 
Naperian base. The proportionality constant k = (/« 2)/G.T., or 
0.6'i9/G T. The generation time (Cj.T.) is the time between divisions 
Tabel 5 summarizes the growth rates under fairly constant conditions for 
certain Protozoa. 

The study of the variation in cell division has been obscured by the 
unfortunate practice of plotting the division rates in the form of a histo- 
gram The bars of the plot commonly give the average division rate for 
ten-day periods. The histogram is used properly to show unit events 
which have no intermediate values, e.g , the results of tossing dice 
which cannot assume a position intermediate between h\o of the num- 
bered sides. The average division rate is no such discrete, mutually ex- 
clusive attribute, but may take any fractional value within the limits of 
the experiment. An example showing how information on the division 
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cyclic phenomena. Further study suggested that the seasonal c)’cle was 
associated with sunlight (Richards, I929). The pigmented Blepharistna 
followed, more closely than the others, the seasonal variation of radiant 
energy. A recent graphic method of Spurr (1937) could be used to 
advantage in the analysis of seasonal q'cles in the division rate of Pro- 
tozoa. Properly controlled studies should be made to determine just how 
much effect light has, over a considerable period of time, on the growth 
of Protozoa. Such seasonal effect appears reasonable, as it is known that 
the reproductive c)’clcs of some birds and other animals are initiated 
by the increased amount of light during the early part of the year. 

Conjugation restricts variation, which aids in survival during ad- 
verse conditions, according to Pearl (1907). Endomixis occasioned 
large variations in size, which Erdmann (1920) belie\’ed aided in sur- 
vival, She advised that attempts at sel^rtion be made during or immedi- 
ately after endomixis. Changes that aid in survival of a species through 
an unfavorable period ace important in population studies; they might 
even effect the growth of the individual, and they dcsers'e further in- 
vestigation by protozoologists. Selection of rapidly dividing Amoeba 
proteas by Halsey (1936) did not produce a permanent race of rapidly 
dividing individuals. Burnside (1929) failed to change the size of 
Stentor coernleus by fragmenting animals with large and small amounts 
of nuclear material. When the animals regenerated, the regulatory pro- 
cesses produced the same sized biotype. 

Variations in the cell, at the time of division or during periods of 
intercellular reorganization, may aid in the adaptation of the cell to a 
new environment and may account for the success or failure of investi- 
gators in acclimating an organism to life in a synthetic liquid culture 
medium. Hegerty (1939) has shown that young Streptococcus lacth, 
at the end of the lag period and just before the period of logarithmic 
growth, can produce new en^'mes w'hich permit the use of a new sub- 
strate, to which the bacteria could not adapt themselves at any other 
period of their life cy-cle. Do comparable Ganges occur in Protozoa. 
If so, pure culture methods would be facilitated. 

Thus the nature of the life cycles, as demonstrated by the earlier in- 
vestigators (M. Robertson, 1929), may now be studied effectively by 
physiological methods, as well as by post-mortem cj’tolog)'. The de- 
tailed discussion of reproduction must be left for consideration in the 
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and the last is (Ar„_i -|- 2a:,,)/3. If further smoothing is desired, a 
five-day instead of a three-day running average may be used, and it is 
computed in a corresponding manner. Phelps (1934) gives an example 
of the running average plot. 

In many of the earlier studies, the culture medium was inadequate, and 
after a time the division rate approached zero. Unless the animals were 
transferred to a favorable medium, the strain then died out. Such a 
growth period has been termed a "cycle” by Calkins. During a cycle, 
or, with some Protozoa during periods of nearly constant grow’th, small 
fluctuations in the growth rate occur. These minor variations are termed 
"rhythms” (Woodruff, 1905; Woodruff and Baitsell, 1911). Rhythms 
are associated with cellular reorganization (endomixis). The constant 
culture of Didinttm nasutiim without rhythms led Beers (1928) to be- 
lieve that rhythms were due to food, temperature, and the condition of the 
culture medium. Rhythms may have a function in some species and be 
merely effects of the environment in others. 

That the Calkins cycle depends on the adequacy of the culture medium 
has been demonstrated by a number of experimenters, e.g , Woodruff 
and Baitsell (1911a), Mast (1917), Beers (1928b), Darby (1930a), 
and Gerstein (1937) A medium that may be adequate for a few weeks 
may not be suitable for long periods. Dawson’s Paramecium and Blepha- 
risma showed gradual negative trends during the three years of the cul- 
ture. At this rate the cycle would not end for several years (Richards 
and Dawson, 1927) and, in the meantime, some slight change in the 
medium might reverse the trend by supplying the cultural inadequacy, 
thus prolonging the q’cle. Competition may bring out more rapidly the 
effects of the environment with populations than with individuals. The 
study of Protozoa, maintained for some time in an effectively constant 
culture medium, should add materially to our knowledge of growth 
Peters (1901) gives useful methods; yeast techniques arc summarized 
by Richards (1934). 

Dawson kept pedigreed isolation cultures of Histrio complatiaius, 
Blepharisma undtilans, and a mutant F. aurelia for three years. A sta- 
tistical analysis of the division rates removed the long-time trends, and 
established a seasonal cycle, with a maximum division rate in the sum- 
mer and a minimum rate in winter (Richards and Dawson, 1927). Tlie 
statistical methods used were those used in economics in the study of 
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growth of Protozoa. Robertson (1923) believed that the growth of an 
organism, or of a population of organisms, was aulocatalytk, because the 
growth curves were sigmoid and could be fitted by the equation for a 
monomolecular, autocatalytic, chemical reaction. ITie slowest chemial 
reaction in the growth process was believed by Robertson to be the con- 
trolling master reaction for the process which established the form of the 
growth curve, and this could be discovered from the shape of the 
growth curve. His particular choice of chemical reaction was not sat- 
isfactory, and later he and other investigators have found difficulties 
which have, for the most part, led to the abandonment of the autocata- 
lytic theory, Cf. Robertson (1923), Snell (1929), Jahn (1930), Kava- 
nagh and Richards (1934). 

The sigmoid nature of the growth curve is the inevitable result of the 
regular geometrical increase during the time that the environment is 
favorable, and the slowing of this increase when the environment be- 
comes unfavorable as a result of the growth in it (decrease of foodstuffs 
and accumulation of excretion products). As long as the environment is 
maintained effectively constant, the rate of growth is constant and the 
growth curve is exponential. However, it eventually becomes impossible 
to maintain this constancy, and the growth is thus ultimately arrested. 
In this sense Bernard's "milieu interieur" is part of the environment. 
The granular material which Faure-Fremiet believes to limit the growth 
of some colonial Protozoa is one of the few reported examples of limita- 
tion in growth which apparently follows the appearance of a single 
substance. Such a substance might be considered a catalyst in the Robertson 
sense. Teissier (1937) has questioned this conclusion, and Snell’s (1929) 
objections are also applicable. Such substances, however, are rare. 

Allelocatdysis, according to Robertson (1924a), is "the acceleration 
of multiplication by the contiguity of a second organism in a restricted 
volume of medium.” Robertson reported (1921b) that two Efjehely^ 
jaremen, or two Colpidium colpoda in a drop of culture medium divide 
more rapidly than twice the division rate of one individual in an en 
vironment of equal volume. It was shown later that his Colpidium was 
Colpoda cucullus. Other publications followed, reporting that some un 
known substance, the allelocatalyst, stimulated cell division, and Robert 
son believed this was formed during nuclear division and effected t ^ 
permeability of the cells. 
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other chapters. The critical periods of binary fission, conjugation, and 
intercellular reorganization are important to the study of growth, and 
further information on these phenomeru will facilitate our understand- 
ing of growth. 

Protozoan Successions: Nonlaboratory 

The variety of Protozoa and the numbers of each vary in time, and 
the abtmdance of individuals is usually inversely correlated with the 
diversity of kinds. At Geneva, Roux (1901) found the largest variety 
of species in January and in October and found that in the same loca- 
tions there was considerable variation at the corresponding time in two 
successive years. 

The sequence of Protozoa on sewage filtration beds (New Jersey) 
was followed by Crozier (1923) and Crozier and Harris (1923). A 
maximum number of rhizopods was found in August and of ciliates in 
May-June and November-December. Paramecwm had a sharp maxi- 
mum in December-January, Voriicella in late December and in May, 
and Colpoda in the first third of the year. The sequence was attributed 
to the amount of anaerobiosis and to the formation and sloughing of 
the film In this environment the abundance was directly correlated with 
the diversity of types. 

Noland (1925) found the sequence of Protozoa related to the tem- 
perature, oxygen, and carbon-dioxide concentrations in natural ponds. 
The hydrogen-ion concentration was not behe\’ed to be a controlling 
factor. Most of the Protozoa found were not those usually studied in the 
laboratory, but when samples were transferred to the laboratory, Col- 
poda cuciillus, Glaucoma pyriformh, and Paramecium caudatum ap- 
peared, showing that these animals may thrive better in the laboratory 
than in natural habitats. 

Changes m the concentration of Protozoa in a Philadelphia pond 
were followed for a year by Wang (1928), who measured also the 
temperature, oxygen concentration, pH, and relative amount of dis- 
solved gases. The surface forms showed the greatest variation, uhich 
was believed due to the dissolved oxygen, depending on temperature 
and on the activity of the plants. A marked increase of acidity could be 
a limiting condition. The maximum number of forms was found in 
September-October. Since the amount of sunlight was greatest at this 
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70,000 times gave no allelocatalysis (Phelps, 1935). Darby ( 1930 ) 
maintained that allelocatalytic effects were due to the pH of the medium, 
and Jahn (1933) believed them due to the oxidation-reduction poising 
of the medium. When the medium was optimum, there would be no 
increased rate of reproduction; but if the medium was suboptimum, 
two or more organisms might modify it enough to permit growth whereas 
one organism could not do so and would grow slowly or fail to sur\’ive. 

Johnson and Hardin (1938) reported that medium conditioned by 
the growth of Pseudomonas fluorescens inhibits the reproduction of 
Paramecium micronucleatum. With the saline medium, used old-cul- 
ture medium was as efficient as fresh medium. The difference betu-een 
these and Woodruff's conclusions may be due to the effects of mixed 
bacteria in the natural medium used by Woodruff. Kidder (1939) shid- 
ied the effect of conditioning with a bacteria-free Colpidium camp)lu^ 
culture in proteose-peptone, dextrose broth. He believes that there is an 
accelerator and an inhibitor in the conditioned medium for gros\'tli 
These were separated by absorption and filtration. Caution should be 
exercised in the use of filtered media, as some kinds of filters make the 
filtrate toxic (Richards, 1933). 

Sweet (1939) reinvestigated the volume seeding relation, using 
gletsa gracilis, and found that seedings of one and tw'o individuals 
better in four drops of about 0.05 ml. each and inoculations of four and 
eight individuals m slightly larger, five-drop environments. 'This au' 
thor’s methods and technique illustrate survival, rather than gro^^lh, 
and while a volume effect of the environment w'as found, her results 
did not support the Robertson theories. 

'The observations of these investigators and others focused attention 
on the suitability of the culture medium and suggested that the alld^ 
catalytic effects found by some biologists and discredited by others mig 
be explained on this basis. Woodruff's (1911) demonstration that f ^ 
waste products limited growth was recalled and clarified some of ® 
volume effects on growth, wherein the yield of cells depended on 
volume of the culture medium rather than on the si 2 e of the inocu 
tion. Johnson (1933) explained allelocatalytic effects on the 
of the bacterial food concentration to the number of Protozoa m 
culture. An allelocatalytic effect on P. caudatnm and on M-oina 
copa was found with a high nutrient concentration, and the reverse 
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Cutler and Crump (1923), using Colptdium, were unable to con- 
firm Robertson; and Greenleaf ( 1924) failed to demonstrate allelocataly* 
sis with Parameaum aurelia and P. caudatum, and with Pleurotricha 
lanceolata. Peskett (1924) could not demonstrate allelocatalysis with 
yeast. Robertson (1924) attributed their failures to the fact that they 
had not washed their cultures free from the catalyst present in the me- 
dium from which the cells were removed for inoculation. Cutler and 
Crump (1925) and Peskett (1925) repeated their work, but were un- 
able to demonstrate allelocatalysis either with washed or unwashed cul- 
tures. 

Yocom (1928) found the division rate of Oxyiricha higher in cul- 
tures of four drops of medium than in ten-drop cultures, and attributed 
the difference to an allelocatalyst. Petersen (1929) found that division 
of P. caudatum was accelerated in volumes of culture of 0.83 ml., but 
not in volumes of less than 0.21 ml. Dimitrowa (1932) obtained better 
growth in "conditioned” medium which had previously supported the 
growth of Paramecium than in medium which had not been “condi- 
tioned,'’ Colptdium campylum grew better when some sterile filtrate 
from an old culture was added to a synthetic medium, according to Hall 
and Loefer (1938). Garrod (1936) repotted that small inocula of 
Staphylococcus aureus did not grow in broth, but that large inoculations 
would grow Mast and Pace (1937, 1938b) give evidence in support of 
an unknown substance produced in cultures, which, in low concentra- 
tions, stimulates the growth of Chtlomonas paramecium, but which in 
high concentrations retards the growth of the animals. A soil amoeba, 
Mayorella, grown bacteria-free in mass cultures by Reich (1938), di- 
vided less when the initial populations were small His data, replotted 
in the form of Figure 1 34, shows that the populations were proportionate 
to the seeding in rate of growth, within the large errors of observation, 
and do not support the allelocatalytic theory. 

Yeast populations grew at the same rale when the inoculation was 
varied from 5 to 8 X 10® cells per ml (Clark, 1922); and from 12 to 
1,200 cells per cu. mm. (Richards, 1932). Peskett (1927) found no 
difference when one yeast cell was introduced into volumes from 0.008 
to 4o cu. mm. Meyers (1927) failed to demonstrate allelocatalysis with 
P. caudatum and found that conditioning the medium lessened the 
growth of the animals. Increasing inoculations of Glaucoma up to 
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able for the maintenance of P. aurelia. She concluded also that tit 
paramecia could not live on dissolved substances, but were dependent 
on particulate food. Glaucoma ficaria was grown on a number of single 
species of bacteria, yeast, and flagellates by D. E. Johnson (1936). 
B. prodigiosus was the most satisfactory food organism. The results 
depended largely on the food being small enough for ingestion. 

Recent studies have been directed toward determining the food c^^ 
ments required by Protoaoa and toward devising synthetic media in ■fthich 
the Protozoa could be grown In bacteria-free, pure cultures. While it 
it not possible to separate studies on growth and nutrition except for con- 
venience, this chapter will be limited to studies occupied primarily ■R'ith 
the analysis of growth. Tlie broad problem of nutrition will be coveted 
elsewhere. Different species have diffcrenl nutritional requirements, 
and the failure of some protozoologists to realize this fully has led to 
confusion in the literature on growth. Vet)' few data are available which 
give the growth of the bacteria, as well as that of the Protozoa, prejat 
in mixed cultures. Considerably more labor would be involved in secut* 
ing this information, but the methods have been worked out and the 
Information gained would justify the work. It is now possible to gtov 
pure cultures of a variety of Protozoa in bacteria-free synthetic media. 
Some of the nutrient conditions limiting growth will be examined briefiy. 

Tolerance to changes of osmotic pressure was found by Ixiefer ( I938)i 
in attempts to adapt fresh-water Protozoa to artificial sea water, to tx 
limited. Yocom (1934) was more successful. Loefer (1939) 
that tolerance to diluted Van Hoff solution developed over seven 
generations. Changes in the oxidation-reduction potential have bee^ 
measured in Chtlomonas Paramecium cultures by Jahn (1933)t ^nd 
results suggest that when the medium is poised at the optimum r 
growth will be most rapid. 

The increased growth of Protozoa at the surface of mass 
shows their sensitivit)' to ox)-gcn. Aeration will often extend the gcou ^ 
to deeper levels. Inadequate amounts of oxj'gen limit the growl ^ 
Polytoma uvella, and" sufficient oxygen must be provided ^ 

effects of other nutrients may be evaluated (Rottier, 193d; on , 
1937). Reich (1936) believes oxygen concentration more unportM 
in Amoeba cultures than addity. Jahn (1936) aerated 
free cultures of Glaucoma pyrijartnh and Chilomonas paramecium 
a hydrolyzed casein medium with air, and air freed of carbon lox 
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this with media of low nutrient concentrations (McPherson, Smith, and 
Banta, 1932). 

Another possible interpretation depends on the presence or absence 
of essential elements, both organic and inorganic, or on vitamin or 
hormone-like effects. This field has hardly been touched, and investi- 
gations here may clear up many problems concerning the nutritional 
requirements and the responses of the organisms to various culture 
fluids. The present tendency is to look in this direction for an under- 
standing of variations in the reproductive rate, rather than to attribute 
them to special allelocatalysts Cf. Elliott, (1936), Hammond (1938), 
Koser and Saunders (1938), Hall (1939), other chapters of this 
book. 

Another explanation of the effect of the volume of the culture on the 
reproduction rate of the organisms might be that in larger volumes the 
organisms use more energy swimming about, which would leave less 
energy for reproduction. This view could be tested by the use of cine- 
photomicrographic films in measuring the amount of activity of animals 
m large and small isolation cultures, and correlating this figure with 
the rate of multiplication. The relation might be different in rich and 
in poor nutrient media and, if so, this would elucidate some of the 
contradictory observations in the literature. 

Nutrition and Grov^th 

Protozoa (Cihophora) feed naturally on bacteria, and with mixed 
population of both it is difficult to analyze the growth. Maupas recog- 
nized this difficulty in the nineteenth century and recommended that 
Pasteur’s methods be applied to the pure culturing of Protozoa. How- 
ever, for some time little was done, other than to insure a uniform and 
adequate supply of bacteria in the medium by cross culturing. 

Hargitt and Fray (1917) isolated and identified a number of bacteria 
from protozoan cultures and endeavored to grow Paramecium on pure 
cultures of bacteria, but found that no single species of bacteria was as 
satisfactory food as mixed cultures. Bacillus subtilis was the nearest satis- 
factory single species Some species of bacteria were found to be toxic 
to the paramecia, and other poisonous bacteria have been reported by 
Kidder and Stuart (1938). Phillips (1922) extended the work of Har- 
gitt and Fray and was unable to find a single species of bacteria suit- 
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The ChHomonas grew best in unaerated cultures and not so well in the 
cultures aerated with COj free air. The Glaucoma grew equally well 
with and without COj, but better than in unaerated cultures. Jahn believes 
that CO 2 is necessary to some organisms to avert the weakening of the 
buffer systems within the cell. The anaerobes are believed less sensitive 
to CO 2 removal because the ammo acids and other weak acids may re- 
place the carbonic acid. The lag period in bacterial growth varies with 
the CO 2 concentration (Walker^ 1932), and increased production is 
associated with physiological changes in the bacterial cells (Huntington 
and Winslow, 1937; Gladstone et at., 1935). Similar effects should be 
watched for in protozoan populations. 

Temperature has long been known to affect growth. Woodruff and 
Baitsell (19nb) found that the Q,^ for the cell division of P. aurelia 
was 2.7, over a range of 21.5® to 31.5® C., and that the optimum range 
for them was 24® to 28 5® C Individual pedigree cultures and mass cul- 
tures were measured by Mitchell (1929) over a range of 12® to 27® C., 
and the thermal increment (g) for cell division was found to be 23,000 
calories. A lag was found in the isolation cultures, and a method is given 
for calculating the division rates from data covering several days. Pos- 
sibly with a different culture medium the lag might have been avoided 
or changed. Daniel and Chalkley (1933) found jj to equal 1(5,500 for 
the whole division process of Amoeba proleus (4® to 30® C). For nu- 
clear division n equals l6,iSOO (4® to 35° C); for cytoplasmic division, 
20,500 (11® to 21° C), 7,300 (21® to 26® C); prophase 11,700, and 
anaphase 20,200 (13® to 26® C.) The increments suggest that oxida- 
tive processes control cell division. 

Jahn ( 1935 ) found a maximum growth rate for Euglena gracilh, 
grown in a hydrolyzed casein medium at 10° C, but the addition of 
sodium acetate changed the temperature of maximum growth to 23°. 
Motility and the occurrence of enqrslment and palmella stages were 
related to the temperature and food Smith (1938) reported that Chilo- 
monos paramectum grew in a sodium acetate-mineral salts medium from 
9 5° to 35° C, with an optimum range of 26° lo 30.5° C. Prolonged 
exposure to the lower temperatures decreased the resistance of the ani- 
mals to the cold. Adaptation to changed temperature required at least 
forty-eight hours. The synthesis of fat and starch is a result of tempera- 
ture and in turn may control the division rate. 

The chlorophyll-containing Protozoa vary in their light requirements. 
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Bugletia gracilis can be grown in the dark for extended periods. Without 
light, some of the organisms require more complicated food substrates, 
and the experiments demonstrating this have been summarized by Hall 
(1939). The amount of sunlight may exert a seasonal effect on the 
division rate of Protozoa (Richards, 1929). Rejected light stimulated 
multiplication of Paramecium caudatum in the red, but had a depres- 
sing action in the violet, according to Zhalkovskii (1938). Filtered, 
transmitted light had a greater depressing effect than reflected light. 
The difference was believed to be due to the polarizing effect of the re- 
flected light. Heritable changes in the size and form of Chihdon urt- 
cinatus have been produced by McDougall (1929) with ultra-violet 
radiation. Giese (1939) foaad that ukca-violet of 2,654A injured the 
nuclear material of P. caudatum and that the damage was less readilf 
repaired than was the damage to the cytoplasm caused by 2,804A. 

The ease with which the acidity of the culture medium may be meas- 
ured is responsible for a considerable volume of information (Table S)- 
The early measurements of Peters (1904, 1907) and Fine (1912) were 
made by titration. The advent of simple methods for the measurement of 
the hydrogen-ion concentration was welcomed by the protozoSIogists, and 
Bodine (1917) related the old and the new methods. Pruthi (1926) 
found a sequence in hay infusion of Holphyra, PUgiopyla, Colpidiutn, 
Am phileptus, and Paramecium. The first two do not persist beyond pH 7.3 
and the paramecia did not appear before the pH reached 7,0, Mass cultures 
and some synthetic media change during the growth of the organisms, and 
the change in pH of mixed cultures is probably more the result of bacterial 
action than that of the Protozoa. Eddy (1928) believed that the changes 
in pH were not of importance in themselves, but rather the result of other 
effects. Phelps (1931) attributed the changes to the food supply, and 
Johnson (1935,193^) stressed the effect of bacterial action. The ac- 
celerative effects of stimulants depend on the acidity of the medium, 
and there now seems no question but that there is an optimum pH range 
for different media and Protozoa, and that beyond the optimum range 
growth is less and may be entirely inhibited. Elliott (1935b) found that 
sodium acetate stimulated Colpidium at pH 6.8'7.5, and butyrate at a 
pH less than 7.0. The size of P. hursaria has been shown by Foe er 
(1938a) to depend on the addily of the tryptone and proteosepeptone 
culture media. 
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on well fed and on starved Paramecium, and showed that the inadequate 
growth of the Didimum restricted to a diet of starved Paramecium was 
due to a qualitative deBchncy, rather than to a shortage of food. Afond 
(1937) reported that Infusoria grown in known concentrations of 
Bacillus coU and B. suhtijis grow in a linear relation to the available 
food. The same amounts of bacteria were used for each division of the 
Infusoria. Such studies will permit the determination of the amounts 
of energy used for the growth process and for maintenance of life. When 
enough data become available, Wet 2 ers (1937) methods may be used 
and the resulting data would aid in evaluating his theory of growth. 

The knowledge of the nutritional requirements of the Protozoa is 
increasing rapidly and suitable methods for growing haderia-hee pure 
culture of a number of species are now available. It will be difficult to 
decide what is the optimum culture medium for a given species. Ihe 
lack of trace elements may appear only after a period of years. Super- 
optimal media will give an increased rate of growth which may not be 
best for the species (McCay, 1933). Pearl's (1928) generalization that 
the length of life is inversely correlated with the rate of living must be 
remembered when experimental conditions are devised either to yield a 
maximum amount of Protozoa in a given time, or to provide an op- 
portunity for the study and perpetuation of the species under the most 
favorable conditions. 

The Growth of Population 

Adequate measurement of population growth should include the fol- 
lowing information, as well as the number of organisms present at a 
given time, per unit of environment: food concentration; the concentra- 
tion of excretion products, pH, rH, oxygen, and carbon-dioxide concen- 
trations; temperature; the amount of light, when light-sensitive organ- 
isms are used; and the effects of other spedes, when mixed populations 
are used, on the spedes measured and on its environment. Few studies 
approach this degree of completeness. The earlier studies made no attempt 
to measure the food concentration, when bacteria ^vere the main source 
of organic food. 

A few Protozoa inoculated into a limited amount of an adequate 
culture medium, soon begin to increase in numbers and continue to do so 
until a maximum yield is produced. The course of the population growt 
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A usable source of C, H, O, N, Ca, K, P, and Na is probably required 
by all Protozoa. Inorganic media have been used by Hall and Schoen* 
born (1938) to separate strains of flagellates, by choosing media in 
which one strain will survive and others perish. Some Protozoa can ob- 
tain nitrogen from nitrates or ammonium salts, while others require 
amino acids, proteoses, or peptones. Sodium acetate, glycerate, or glyc- 
erophosphate are among the simplest carbon sources required by the 
nonphotosynthetic organisms. Loefer (1935) has summarized the carbo- 
hydrate requirements. The growth of ChHomonas parameclum requires 
sodium acetate, magnesium, sulphur, and silicon (Mast and Pace, 1933), 
and vanadium and copper increase the rate of growth (Bowen, 1938). 
Colpidmm needs phosphate and a minimum three-carbon source, ac- 
cording to Peters (1920). Potassium and magnesium may be omitted 
from glass cultures, but are required when quartz vessels are used. 
Uranium salts cannot be substituted for potassium (Peters, 1921). The 
addition of pimehc acid to a glycerine-dextrose medium permitted growth 
of Colpidium (Hall, 1938b). Bacteria-free P. btmaria grew in propor- 
tion to the concentration of the culture medium (Loefer, 193Sd). 

Polytoma grows better when aneurine (synthetic B,) and thiazol 
compounds ace present (Lwoff and Dusi, 1937, 1938); and trypano- 
somes need hematin and cholesterol. Ameoba and Paramecium grow bet- 
ter in the presence of sulfhydryl, and this may be a general requirement 
of Protozoa. Hammett (1929) obtained an increased growth of Paramc' 
cum, although it was not proportional to the SH content. Hall (1938) 
found that manganese stimulated the growth of £. anabaena, but failed 
to stimulate Astasia sp. and Colpidium campylum. 

Culture media have been improved by the addition of yeast extract 
for Uroleptus, Dallasia, P. bursaria, Pleurolricba, and Stylonychia, and 
Gregory (1925-28) found that the stimulation or depression of the 
division rate of Uroleptus mohilis depended on the age of the culture. 
Beef extract has proved a suitable food for mixed cultures Plant hormones, 
indoleacetic, indolebutyric, and indoleproprionic acids increase the 
growth of chlorophyll-containing Protozoa, while pantothenic acid 
stimulated those tested by Elliott (1935a, 1938) which did not have 
chlorophyll. Mottram (1939) reported that 3 : 4 benzpyrene is a growth 
stimulant for Paramecium. 

Beers (1928a, 1928c) grew two parallel lines of Dtdmium rtasutum 
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may be divided into the following phases’ (1 ) a stationary period, (2) 
a lag period of increasing rate of growth, (3) a logarithmic period of 
constant relative rate of growth, (4) a period of declining rate of growth, 
(5) a period of equilibrium of numbers, and finally (6) a period of de- 
clining numbers. The duration of these phases, and even the presence or 
absence of some of them, depends on the age of the inoculation and the 
nature of the environment. The stationary and the lag phases may be 
eliminated when the inoculation has been taken from a culture during 
the logarithmic period. Very large inoculations may exhaust the food 
supply or make the environment toxic from the excretion products, 
before any appreciable growth can take place. 

The understanding of population-growth studies may be clarified by 
the aid of a hypothetical example, Figure 133. If ten organisms were 
seeded into a limited amount of a suitable culture medium from a 
population in the logarithmic phase of population growth, they would 
grow at a constant rate, doubling their number at the end of each 
generation time (curve A). If the conditions of growth were identical, 
the rate of growth of the inoculum would be the same as it was in the 
patent population. After a time the environment will no longer be 
effectively constant, and the rate of growth will decrease. This may come 
about by the lapse of more lime between generations (curve B), or by 
only a part of the animals being capable of reproducing (curve C). It 
IS apparent that if there had been different periods of increasing genera- 
tion time, or if different numbers had been permitted to reproduce, it 
would have been possible to make curves B and C coincide at all points. 
Therefore, it is not possible to decide from the shape of the growth 
curve alone, the cause of the slowing of the growth rate. A third possi- 
bility, which would give a curve of the same general shape, would be 
a selective encystment or the death of some of the animals, which would 
reduce the number of individuals capable of reproduction. Such con- 
siderations emphasize again the necessity of information from the use of 
more than one criterion for the analysis of growth. 

The stationary or equilibrium period, when the population does not 
change in numbers, is indicated by the cur\'e D and the period of de- 
clining population by curve E. Tlie stationar}' period is usually a dynamic 
equilibrium wherein the birth and death rales balance each other, but it 
could be static if all of the cells encysted or became othonvisc inactive. 
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/ahn (1934) protozoan populations; and for other animals, Pearl 
(1925), Gray (1929), Cause (1932), Johnson (1937), Ha^ond 
(1938), and Park (1939) may be consulted for reviews and bibliog- 
raphy. 

Jones (392s) iollov/cd the population growth of an inoculation of 
200 P. multimicronucleatum in 70 cultures at 80° F., with counts of 
0.5 ml. samples made periodically. TTie pH of the medium was also 
measured. A maximum crop of 10* paramecia were obtained in 700 ml. 
cultures. Growth stopped when the pH decreased to 5. With hay-flour 
infusions, two cycles of growth were found (1930). The first was 
terminated by the high acidity; when the acidity returned to about 
pH 7, the second growth cycle commenced. During a three-day period 
Jones (1937a) found that the number having died at the close of the 
first growth cycle exceeded the maximum number present during the 
second period. The death of the animals was believed to be due to toxic 
excretion products, which were neutralized by the materials liberated from 
the cytolysis of the dead animals. Death was apparently disruptive, as no 
intact dead animals were observed. With large one-gallon cultures, the 
decline of the populations was related to the decline of food; and, by 
periodically renewing the food, the cultures could be maintained for 
four years. 

The growth of Euglena grac/Us in mass cultures was used by Jahn 
(1929) to test the allelocatalytic theory of Robertson. The organisms 
were derived from a single cell isolation and grown in an autotrophic 
mineral-salts medium, with temperature and light controlled. Jahn s 
larger inoculations gave a population growth with two cycles (Fig. 134). 
No evidence for allelocatalysis was obtained. The relative rates of growth 
were computed (Jahn, 1930) and found to give a decreasing sigmoid 
curve. Jahn emphasized the difference between the absolute rate of 
growth {dyfdt') of the total number and the relative rate of growth 
(^dy/ydt), or division rate, of the organisms, without entering into the 
discussion of the relative growth rate as such. 

Phelps (1935) measured the population growth of bacteria-free 0. 
pyrtformis in TOO mi. cultures of a mineral salts-yeast extract medium in 
one-liter flasks. The length of the stationary and the lag phases were 
proportional to the age of the seeding, and seeding from populations 
in the logarithmic phase gave no stationary or lag phases. Increasing 
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The period of decline will depend on the nature of the environment and 
the rate of growth. It may show a phase of increasing death rate, a 
logarithmic death rate, or a decreasing death rate, or these phases may 
follow one another. 

Had the inoculum been taken from an old culture which had reached 
the equilibrium or the period of decline, then there might have been 
a stationary period (F), followed by a period of increasing rate of 
growth (G), which would be followed by a constant relative rate (H), 
shown by the curve becoming parallel with the A curve. It is advan- 
tageous to know and to take into account these phases, in experiments with 
populations of unicellular organisms. The duration of the stationary 
and the lag phases will vary with the age of the inoculum and the effect 
of the previous unfavorable environment of them Populations from 
old cells often provide considerable variation. Whenever possible, experi- 
ments should be made during the logarithmic period, to insure uni- 
formity of material. 

The detailed shape of the growth curve is often not known, because 
of infrequent measurements. If the Protozoa divided synchronously at 
the end of the generation time the curve would be like curve I. 

The difference between the number of organisms in a population, 
shown by curves B or C, and the number theoretically possible, shown 
by the extension of curve A, is a measure of the inadequacy of the 
culture medium. The difference between the expected maximal number, 
curve D, and the number at a given time measures the potential growth 
yet to be achieved The environmental resistance may be expressed as one 
minus (the potential growth divided by the expected number). This 
type of analysis, in terms of the logistic equation, has been made by 
Cause (1934) for the population growth of P. cojidatum, and his in- 
structive graph should be examined by all students of population growth. 
For information on the mathematics of growth. Pearl (1925), Jahn 
(1930), Richards and Kavanagh (1937) maybe consulted. Protozoolo- 
gists have not used mathematical methods to any extent. Park (1939) 
also reviews Cause’s analysis. Similar growth studies of other protozoan 
populations, besides presenting local data, should contribute to the general 
understanding of growth 

Buchanan and Fulmer (1928) have revie^ved the literature of the 
growth of bacterial populations; Richards (1934) yeast populations; 
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initial densities up to 70,000 times failed to show any alJelocatalytic 
effect. The number of animals present at the end of the Jogarithmlc 
phase was independent of the number in the seeding, fn comparing 
the phases of Glaucoma population growth with those of baaecial and 
yeast populations, he found the following differences: the initial station- 
ary and lag phases in Glaucoma populations are much shorter, in propor- 
tion to ■ *' phase is independent 

of the 5 -he logarithmic to the 

equilibrium pnase ot growth is more abrupt. No period of decreasing 
population size appeared within 120 hours. 

Oianging from yeast extract to yeast autolysate increased the yield 
(Phelps, 1935) . The rate of growth was found to be independent of the 
food concentration within wide limits, but the total number of animals 
W'as proportional to the amount of food. The concentration of excretion 
products did not inhibit the growth until very great population densities 
W'crc reached. Tliis again is quite different from yeast cells, which are 
adversely effected by low amounts of excretion and fermentation prod- 
ucts. A more favorable food medium and the use of aeration ^sks, 
as well as differences in the species of animals used, may account for 
the lesser effect of waste products observed by Phelps than by Wood* 
jmff (Jpll). The G- pyrijormts used by Phelps is identified now as 
Tetrahymena glajicom'fjorma. 

The growth of populations of Colpldium campylum was measured 
by Bond (1933). With small amounts of yeast autolysate, the growth 
was slight and the lag period was greatly prolonged. With greater 
amounts of food, the equilibrium population was greater, the logarithmic 
phase was longer, the fate of growth greater, and the transition from 
the logarithmic phase to the equilibrium phase of the growth cur\'e less 
abrupt. Bond's evidence suggests that the yield of animals depen s 
more on the amount of food available than on an inhibitory ^ 
excretion products. 

Cause (193d) presented the growth of a population of P- can aium 
on an oatmeal infusion, with bacteria. He fitted the S-shaped growt 
curve with the logistic equation, and his analysis of the curve has ^ 
mentioned before. The growth cutv'c of Stylonychia pustuJata, Fig. 13 • 
illustrates rapid growth, with a short equilibrium phase, 
a period of negative growth leading to a lower equilibrium eve . 
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The growth curves of protozoan populations are sigmoid and re- 
semble closely in form those of other populations. The growth cun'es 
of some Protozoa show all phases. The growth of diiferent Protozoa 
depends on environmental conditions, and for details the reader should 
consult the original publications. The size of a protozoan population 
depends primarily on the amount of available food. Waste products 
do not limit the growth, as they do with yeast populations, and are in- 
hibitory only in very dense populations. However, yeast populations 
contain more organisms than the protozoan populations — Paramecium 
(Jones, 1928) 10 '’; Glaucoma (Phelps, 1936) 7.25 X 10 *; Col^oda 
(Taylor and Strickland, 1938) 60 X 10 *; yeast (Richards, 1932) 335 
X 10 * per ml.; bacteria (Steinhaus and Birkeland, 1939) to 2.5 X ^0* 
— and iahorator}* popuhtions of yeast are far less dense than those 
produced in aerated and cooled commercial fermenters. The total volume 
of protoplasm (number of individuals, X mean size) should be con- 
sidered, and metabolic rates known, when comparing populations of 
different organisms. Under identical conditions P. aurelia and ?. cauda- 
turn produced nearly the same total volume, although there were over 
twice as many of the smaller P. aurelia. 

So far no selective mortaiity has been repoited for protozoan popula- 
tion growth, although this is svell known in yeast populations The 
decline may occur because fewer of the Protozoa reproduce or it may be 
due to a slowing of the rate of cell division. Jahn (personal communica- 
tion) believed the latter true for his Btigleua populations. Jones report^ 
a disruptive mortality in his P. multtmicronucUata populations. 
evidence of differences in the sizes and their distribution among Protozoa 
— which W’ould reveal how homogeneous the populations are from time 
to time during the population growth — -has been given in recent studies, 
with carefully controlled conditions (e.g., bacteria-free cultures, on sjn 
thetic media) , Can Protozoa become resistant to an unfavorable medium 
and remain able to reproduce.^ Is enq-stment always governed by foO 
concentration (Taylor and Strickland, 1938). or do other fartors have a 
role? To what extent can an equilibrium population be maintained by 
en- and exeystment? Tlie Jack of information on these and many othe 
problems should attract more students of physiolog)’ and of growt 
protozoology. 
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second equilibrium level decreased slightly from the eighth day to the 
sixteenth day, when a second and shorter growth cycle commenced. The 
second cycle passed through a brief equilibrium period and then de- 
clined to about the same level as that which followed the first growth 
cycle. Population growth curves are ^ven for S. mytillus, P. aurelia and, 
in a later monograph (1935), for Glaucoma scintilans, Didimum nasu- 
tum, Bursarla truncatella, and P. bursarta. Some of these will be dis- 
cussed in the next section. One set of data is interesting from the view- 
point of population growth, that for P. autelta and P. caudatum, grown 
separately in a standardized medium which was changed every twenty- 
four hours (Fig. 134 ). The equilibrium phases showed that there 
were over twice as many P. aurelta produced as P. caudatum. Gause then 
measured the sizes of the animals and computed the mean volume of 
each and the total volume of population. The volume curves showed that 
very nearly the same volume of protoplasm was produced by each 
species, with the same medium and conditions of culture. 

P. caudatum was grown in a balanced salt medium, with one unit of 
concentration, and with five units' concentration of bacteria, by Johnson 
( 1935 ). The growth curves are sigmoid and show no stationary phase 
and only a short lag phase. The equilibrium number was maintained 
with no decline for seven days. The number of animals produced in the 
greater concentration was more than five times the number in the lesser 
concentration In the lower concentration a single animal divided more 
times than did a group of animals, while in the greater concentration a 
group divided more rapidly, for about three days, when the population 
figure from the single animal seeding passed the group curve to reach 
a higher equilibrium level. 

Mond’s ( 1937 ) estimates of both the bacteria and the infusorian 
populations point the way to more adequate studies of protozoan growth. 
Populations of Colpoda duodenaria were maintained in aeration flasks 
for four months by Taylor and Strickland (1938). By continuous feed- 
ing, densities of 6 X 19* milliliter were produced. 'The size of the 
population fluctuated with the amount of food available and could he 
modified as the experimenters wished. Over the whole period the num- 
ber of Protozoa produced from a given amount of food was constant. 
Excretion products did not limit the growth, but the continuous aeration 
may have ameliorated the effects of the waste products, so that the 
conditions are not comparable with unaerated cultures. 
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A more complicated series of experiments was made on P. aurelia or 
P. caudatum and P. bursaria with food supplied by bacteria and yeast. 
The P. busar/a could eat the yeast, but the two other species could not. 
Varying equilibria of populations could be established, depending on 
the initial concentrations of the four organisms. In this case the com- 
petition is in different niches. 

Populations of predators and prey are interesting and have been studied 
in epidemiology, notably by Ross and Lotka working with the malarial 
parasite. A simpler case, of less personal interest to man, is the competi- 
tion of mixed populations of bacteria, Paramectum, and Dtdin'ium ncisu- 
turn. The latter consumes a Paramecium every three hours. In such a 
mixed population, Cause found that at first both the Paramecium and 
the Didinium populations grew, but later the didinia ate all of the para- 
mecia and then promptly starved. With medium with sediment in which 
some of the paramecia moved about and thus were not available as food 
for the didinia, the didinia ate the available paramecia and then starved 
while the remaining paramecia grew. Another experiment utilized Bur- 
sark truncatella, which preyed on P. bursaria. 

The experiments may be grouped in three classes: (1) two species in 
the same ecological niche, competing for the same food; (2) two species 
in different niches, compering for the same food; or (3) two species, 
one eating the other. Cause (1935) has given mathematical analyses 
of the equilibria, depending on the variables involved. Much progress 
has been made in this phase of biological science, even though it is 
less than a quarter of a century old, and well-planned experiments or 
heuristic theoretical analysis may be expected to contribute to an under 
standing of the growth of the Protozoa, to ecology, and to historical 
(evolutionary) biological science. 
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The Struggle for Existence 

The mathematical analysis of the question of survival by Volterra, 
Lotka, Haldane, and others has established certain principles. Cause 
(1934, 1935) has contributed to both the experimental and the theoreti* 
cal advancement of the subject. The mathematical analyses are compli- 
cated, even though in the state of first approximations, and the interested 
reader should consult the original articles. Cf. Lotka (1925, 1934), 
Kostitzin (1934), Cause (1934, 1935). Chapman (1931) gives a 
translation of part of Volterra's work. Protozoan populations have been 
used to test the hypothesis, and some of the experiments of Cause are 
here summarized to illustrate the beginning of a quantitative attack on 
the problems of struggle for existence and survival of the fittest. 

Separate and mixed populations of Paramecium caudatum and Sty- 
lonyehta mytilus were grown on an oatmeal infusion inoculated with 
B. subtilis. Neither species grew as well in mixed populations, but the 
influence of Stylonychia on Paramecium is about forty times as great 
as the effect of the latter on the former. With more food, provided by 
mixed, wild bacteria, Paramecium grew to about the same level in mixed 
populations as it did in pure population. Stylonychia grew only to about 
half the number when competing in the same environment with Para- 
mecium as it would have alone, and its population soon declined, while 
that of the Paramecium maintained itself despite the competition. 

Paramecium caudatum and P. aurelia may be grown together, and 
will compete for the same food. It is necessary to make comparisons 
in terms of volume of protoplasm, as discussed in the previous section. 
In mixed populations the growth curves for the bivo populations are 
quite similar for the first eight days, after which the P. aurelia popula- 
tion continues to grow, while that of the P. caudatum declines, reaching 
the point of extinction in about sixteen days. P. caudatum has an ad- 
vantage in a greater coefficient of geometrical increase, but requires 1.64 
times as much food as P. aurelia. Consequently, the greater rate of growth 
is a liability in competition. P. aureha is less affected by excretion prod- 
ucts, as it can live tw’ice as long in the presence of a strong concentration 
of waste excretion products as P. caudatum. With the amount of food 
available and the medium used, only the P. aurelia could sur\’ive the 
competition of llie mixed population Glaucoma Jcinlillaris, growing in 
competition with P. aurelia, \mH surs’ivc when the latter perishes. 
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occurrence and continuity is more difficult to organize than b that for 
cycles in tlie larger, longer-lived Metazoa. 

Furthermore, a certain Iiesitanry about life cycles in the Protozoa 
has arisen historically because of (he fact that skilled workers m this 
field Jjave been caught in error by reason of the diffiaikies above noted. 
Following upon Butschli’s (1876) and Hertwig s (1889) fundamental 
analyses of conjugation in (lie Cilia(a and its resemblance to maturation 
and fertilization in other organisms, there arose a Munich school of 
protozoologists whose labors brought forth an array of protozoan life 
qxlcs fitted to the metazoan pattern. Under the brilliant leadership of 
Fritz Sd^audinn, most of the major groups of Protozoa were subjected 
to this pattern of analysis, with resulting marvelous conformity to type. 
Some of these, notably those of Trypanosoma, Endamoeha, and Idasti- 

' ' Others, 

•, on the 


other hand, survived and have proved the validity of the basic assump- 
tion that there are life c)'cles in the Protozoa, though not necessarily 
all of the same type. 

Tlie life cycle in the Metazoa starts with the diploid or polyploid 
zygote, a unicellular stage whose genes, derived from the haploid 
gametes, determine the characters of all of the varied subsequent stages 
unfolded in (he ensuing life cycle. 'ITiis cycle in many instances is marked 
by indirect development with one or more larval stages, followed by 
metamorphosis into the adult, sexual maturity, gametogenesis, senes- 
cence, and death. In other instances the development is direct, wit 
adolescence replacing metamorphosis. In both types asexual repro 
duction may intervene at different periods in embryonic, larval, an 
even adult life, giving rise by budding, binary and multiple Ession, an 
sporulation to two or many different functional individuals, a ^ 
the original genetic constitution. Parthenogenesis may also 
alternate with normal sexual reproduction. There is often consi 
change in the external appearance of the successive stages, as lo a » 
pupa, and imago of the Lepidoptera, though a striking simi anty. 
continuity, may occur in various organ systems from stage to s age. 

The stages occurring in the metazoan life cycle are 
by the processes of cleavage, gastrulation, organogenesis an * 
growth, adolescence or metamorphosis, gametogenesis, sene 
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budding type breaks up this body into functional individuals of the 
ancestral type. Although nuclear division is essential in the accomplish- 
ment of this cycle, it does not initiate it. This is shown strikingly in the 
Polymastigophofa, in which the entire neuromotor complex of centro- 
some, blepharopiast, flagella, undulating membrane, and axostyJe of 
the individual is duplicated by new growth, accompanied by extensive 
dedifferentiation of the parental equipment before the nuclear phe- 
nomena of mitosis ensue. Asexual reproduction is thus profoundly an 
organismai phenomenon involving a rejuvenation of the organelle sys- 
tems of the body of the individual. 

This type of life cycle seemingly exists without any evidence of sex, 
sexual reproduction, or sexual dimorphism. Efforts to establish sexuality 
on the basis of the relative size of supposedly male and female individuals 
and upon interpretations of behavior are win*o’*the-wisps of wishful 
thinking. The only basis is gzmctogenesis, verifled by reduction of the 
diploid to the haploid number of ^romosomes, and fertilization, with 
the resulting return to the diploid state. 

The juxtaposition or even fusion of motile individuals among flagch 
lates and rhiropods may occur when adverse conditions or internal states 
induce an adhesive periphery; sometimes cannibalistic feeding of rhi* 
zopods resembles fusion; and changes in position from divergence to 
lateral contact in sister schizonts nmoag Mastigophora resemble conjuga- 
tion, all of which evidence is never to be accepted as sexual behavior 


unless confirmed by critical cytological evidence. 

The not uncommon opinion that sex is an inherent characteristic o 
organisms and that sexual reproduction is to be expected in all anima 
and plants and even in bacteria, is as yet without convincing cytologica 
evidence among the more primitive forms. It has. however, been c ear y 
demonstrated in the 5porozoa, Cilista, Foraminifera, and the \ olvoci a , 
all representatives of the more highly evolved Protozoa. The 
evidence, negative though it be, lends support to the view t a 5 ■ 
was evolved in the Protozoa, perhaps independently ^ ^ ^ . 

classes. It may well be that its origin rests ultimately on i j,. 
metabolism within tlie species, leading in time to more avora e 
tions for permanent fusion of gametes, though this a one m 
provision for gametogenesis. The fact that some ^ ^ 
pods have an odd number of drrotnosomes suggests t a 
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death. Asexual reproduction may be interjected into the midst of any 
one of these processes, resulting in from one to many repeated genera- 
tions of functional individuals. Not infrequently these individuals are 
heterogonous, with marked differences in structure from the parent, as 
for example in the larval stages of the Trematoda, 

This alternation of sexually and asexually produced generations is 
widely distributed in the living world, ranging from some of the lower 
algae to the Quints. The ease with which regeneration occurs after 
mutilation and with which experimental asexual multiplication of func- 
tional individuals may be imposed upon the genetic individual is indica- 
tive of the fundamental organic basis of asexual reproduction, perhaps 
as a corollary of the still more fundamental capacity of growth on the 
part of the organism. 

The Protozoa, from the evolutionary point of view, are of excep- 
tional interest among the phyla, since it is among these primitive organ- 
isms that most of the basic biological properties, structures, and functions 
of the organism have had their evolution. Within these microcosms all 
of the basic functions of living must be performed. As one surveys 
their diversities and complexities of pattern, one is impressed with the 
evidence that among these minute organisms, adapted to so many eco- 
logical niches and exhibiting so many types of behavior, a vast deal 
of evolutionary experimentation has been enacted. It is among the 
Protozoa and Protophyta that the following have been evolved: nuclear 
structure, sex, sexual dimorphism, sexual reproduction, mitosis, chromo- 
somes, gametogenesis, histogenesis, multicellularity, sex and somatic 
cells, asexual reproduction by the various methods of binary and multiple 
fission, budding and sporulation, and the beginnings of the organization 
of organ systems. Varying combinations and sequences of these evo- 
lutionary accomplishments ate exhibited in the diverse patterns of life 
c)’cles to be detected among the Protozoa. Cycles of comparable type, 
in some instances apparently independently of one another, have emerged 
to a varying degree in the different classes and orders of Protozoa. 

These c)’clcs fall into two major groups. The first is the simpler and 
the more primitive. It consists merely of recurrent rhythms of homo- 
geneous asexual reproduction, in which mitosis produces a multicellular 
(=multinuclear) body of from two to many cells, forming a plas- 
medium, cocnobium, sporoq-st, or q’st. Fission of blnar)’, multiple, or 
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Zygotes nor derived from zygotes, but primitive haploids. While it is 
to be expected that the cases of critically proved instances of sexual 
reproduction will increase in both number and systematic range w’ith 
further investigation, even this will be far from establishing the uni- 
versality of sexual differentiation among the Protista. Haploid (odd) 
numbers of chromosomes in primitive spedes will still require a solu- 
tion. There are three chromosomes in Trichomonas buccdis (Hinshaw, 
1926) and five in lodamoeba butschlii, according to unpublished obser- 
vations made in my laboratory by Dr. Dora P. Henry. 

In the absence of sex and sexual reproduction among primitive Proto- 
zoa, this first type of a merely asexual life cycle is the only one feasible. 
It is, however, incorporated into the second type of cycle, in which it 
alternates in varying irregularity with sexual reproduction and may even 
exhibit several forms with structurally different functional individuals 
within the same cycle, as in Plasmodium. 

Asexual Reproduction in Alternating Binary 
AND Multiple Fission (Type I) 

An example of the first type of the protozoan life cycle among the 
Mastigophora is seen in Trichomonas a//gusla, In which asexual repro- 
duction by binary fission prevails, but is interrupted at unknown inter- 
vals by the formation of an eight or sbcleen-celled somatella with a 
common cjioplasm, each cell of which has its own neuromotor ap- 
paratus. Within this plasmodium paired schizonts, temporarily joined 
to each other by the paradesmose, ceaselessly tug at this tether until 
they are disunited except by the common cytoplasm. Serial plasmotomy 
releases each schizont, to start again the cycle with binary fission. There 
is in this type of cj’clc no clue to sexual reproduction. 

Another example from the Rhizopoda is found in Conncilmania la- 
fleuri, usually called Endamoeba coh, m which there is an alternation 
between a unicellular free motile phase and a multicellular encysted one. 
During the motile phase binary fission prevails, and reversion to the 
unicellular condition follows each mitosis. This is interrupted from time 
to time by the encysted phase, in which, following reduction in volume, 
the body rounds out and secretes about itself an impervious membrane 
or cyst wall of clastin, with a differentiated exit pore closed by a plug. 
Encystment follows feeding and the accumulation of food rcscr\-cs, which 
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in the cyst are stored in a large central glyosgen vacuole. The glycogen 
is transformed into chromatoidal structures of unknown composition, 
staining deeply and formed on the surface of the glycogen vacuole. 
These progressively disappear as mitotic divisions ensue. 

Soon after encystment is completed, a series of mitotic nuclear di- 
visions occur, resulting in two, four, eight, and sixteen-cell stages, 
rarely thirty-two-cell, and in one observed instance approximately a 
sixty-four-cell stage, thus running the rh3fthm of normal cell division 
in a metazoan egg. Plasmotomy, however, does not attend the nuclear 
divisions. Cyst formation, in this instance, serves the function of assimila- 
tion and growth Measurements of cysts in the one, two, four, eight, 
and sixteen-cell stages show a slight progressive increase in diameter. 

Excystment occurs normally in the bowel, as shown by the occurrence 
of cysts free from glycogen or chromatoidals, with reduced numbers of 
nuclei from fifteen down. It can also be followed in fresh stools, as 
the small mononucleate amoebulae escape singly out of the exit pore. 
Excystment is a form of asexual reproduction, of budding, or progres- 
sive multiple or serial fission. In this type of life q'cle we find an alterna- 
tion of a unicellular free phase with reproduction by binary fission, with 
the formation of a multicellular encj'sted somatella, with reproduction by 
multiple fission and a return to the unicellular motile phase. 

Alternation of Asexual and Sexual Reproduction (Type II) 

The second major type of the protozoan life cycle is that in which 
asexual and sexual reproduction alternate. It may or may not be accom- 
panied by sexual dimorphism, as exhibited by differential reaction to 
aniline stains in Nina, by structural differentiation of gametes in Eimeria, 
of gametocytes in Plasmodium, or of conjogants in Vorticella. It seems 
probable that sex has become a genetic characteristic of the individual 
throughout the whole cycle, in all life cycles having sexual reproduc- 
tion, even though structural features Indicative of sexual dimorphism 
cannot be detected. 

From the biological point of view, it is unfortunate that the life 
q'cles of parasitic Protozoa have been arranged, in illustrations, in se- 
quences as parasitic qcles, rather than biological life q’cles. They are 
usually designated as beginning with the infection of the host, or in 
the case of a parasite with two hosts with that of the primary host, or 




rvrU nf n ' • alternating sexual and asexual reproduction in the life 

the- ^thubergi, from the iofestiae of Lttbobius forficalus. For convenience, 

cvflc Til ° ®ssxual divisions within the sporoblast cyst wall are figured in the sexual 
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, ® intestinal cells of the host. Owing to post-aygot/c reduction, hoth phases 

ap 01 except for the diploid zygpte. (hfodified from Schaudinn, 1900.) 
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with that of the more significant host, for example, with the infection 
of man in the case of Plasmodium. The psychological effect of this is 
to deflect interest from the significant biological aspects of such cycles. 

In order to follow these life cycles in their true biological sequences, 
we have rearranged them and will now proceed to discuss three of the 
most widely known ones, via., those of Eimeria, Plasmodium, and Para- 
meaum 

The Life Cycle op Pimeria schubergt 

The life cycle of Eimeria schubergt, a parasite in the intestinal epi- 
thelium of Lithobius foyficalus, is a typical one with an alternation of 
asexual and sexual reproduction, and of a sexual phase with asexual 
ones In this cycle no less than five different structural types of functional 
individuals appear, each with a distinctive pattern of shape, size, struc- 
ture, and activity. Four of the five appear but once, but one is subject 
to numerous repetitions under favorable conditions. 

As rearranged, the biological cycle begins with the zygote formed in 
the lumen of the intestine of the host by the fusion of a flagellated 
spermatozoan with a yolk-laden egg, recently emerging from an intestinal 
epithelial cell of its host. Even before the pronuclei fuse, the fertilized 
egg forms a fertilization membrane and secretes a cyst wall around its 
spherical body (Fig. 137, I). Two nuclear divisions bring the organism 
to the cleavage stage of a four-celled somatella, the sporoblast. There- 
upon there ensues the first asexual reproduction, when this somatella 
divides into four unicellular spores. Unlike their spherical parent, these 
functional individuals are ellipsoidal, and they, too, secrete about their 
respective bodies a resistant ellipsoidal spore wall. 

There then ensues the second asexual reproduction, when each spore 
cell divides into two spindle-shaped, naked unicellular sporozoites, re- 
tained within the spore case and the enveloping cysi wall of the sporo- 
blast At about this stage of the cycle, the sporocyst with its eight sporo- 
aoites in four spores, is discharged from the intestine of its host, and 
further development ceases until this infective stage is eaten by a Lilho- 
bins. Here the digestive fluids unstopper the cy-st, the sporozoites are 
released from the spores, each escapes singly through the pore and enters 
an epithelial cell of the intestine of the host where it develops as a 
trophozoite, changing in pattern from a spindle shape to a spherical one. 
Tlie organism at this stage is dev’oid of any special protecting cover and 
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discoveiy by Jameson (1920)— slater extended by DobeJl (1925), Na- 
ville (1931), Yamood (1937), and Noble (1938)— that (be matura- 
tion division takes place in the first division of the zygote and that, aside 
from the diploid zygote itself, the rest of the q-cle is a haploid one. 

It is obvious that in the case of the male ^ere is a fourth asexual 
reproduction by multiple fission of a sixt^'-four-celfed somatella, and 
that this does not occur in the female. 

This life cy'cie is typical in having an alternation of sexual and asexual 
reproduction upon which ate superposed certain features, in part adap- 
tive and in part more fundamentally a part of the 9 ’cle. The first of 
these features is the building up of multiceliular somateilas numbering 
respectively four, hvo, sixt)'*four (x n), and ± sixtj'-four in male 
cells only, prior to multiple fission. The body thus formed is temporaiy, 
lacking both nen'ous and hormonal mechanisms of integration to insure 
the maintenance of interacting rehtions. The adaptive aspect lies in the 
fact that these multiplicative reproductions make possible, with the least 
expenditure of individuals, the ^utek utilization of the food supply in 
the host’s intestinal cells. 

This q’cle from the q-tologial point of vicsv', as n ell as the general 
b/ologiai one, is atj-pial in the animal kingdom, though less so in the 
plant kingdom, in that only the zygote is diploid and all of the rest of 
the cycle is haploid. The fart that other Coeddiomorpha are known to 
have the same limitation and that this subclass has affinities with the 
flagellates, in some of w'hich an odd number of chromosomes are known, 
suggests that the primitive Protozoa arc haploid and that the diploi 
phase, like the poij'ploid, is a secondai)’ e\’oIutionaiy acquisition, e 
pendent, in part at least, on the union of indisdduais or gametes in 
sexual reproduction. Thus both sex and sexual reprodurtion base hi 
their origin in the Protozoa. The limitation of the diploid phase to e 
zygote only in Eimertet thus has a basic evolutionary significance. 

Another feature of this life q'cle which also has a basic signi cance is 
the fact that eveq’ one of the four phases of asexual reproduction se 
in the formation of a somatella of from two to sixt)’-foiir cells, an a 
the sexual phase also leads to a four-celled somatella. This evi en 
dearly indicates that these Protozoa are as truly muUicellu ar, ^ . 

early stages of the Metazoa. Th^ undergo asexual 
Metazoa, from Porifera to Quints, but with this difference. 
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grows into a somatella of about sixty-four cells, in a rhythm of repeated 
mitoses 

Then follows the third asexual reproduction, in which the organism 
divides by plasmotomy into motile unicellular spindle-shaped merozoites, 
similar in size and pattern to the sporozoites. These in turn infect other 
intestinal epithelial cells, and this phase of the cycle is repeated an un- 
known number of times so long as susceptible host cells are available 
for infection. This phase ends the asexual part of the life cycle, as 
gametogenesis approaches, except in the male. 

The sexual phase is marked by developing sexual dimorphism among 
the merozoites. Presumably sex is determined at fertilization, and all 
functional individuals derived from one zygote will accordingly be of 
one sex only, and the myriapod host must have acquired an infection by 
spores of each sex, in order that both male and female gametes of 
Eimeria, fertilization, and spore formation may ensue in the intestine. 
The sexual dimorphism of the gametocytes is determined by two factors, 
the metabolic rate and probably also the chemical nature of the food 
reserves on the one hand, and the structure and number of gametes pro- 
duced on the other. Both male and female gamete mother cells grow 
to the size and spherical form of the trophozoite, but do not run Its 
type of rhythm of cleavage, mitoses, and plasmotomy. The female is 
early differentiated from the male by the internal elaboration of spheri- 
cal granules of food reserves or yolk, whereas in the male none appear. 
This functional and structural dimorphism is accompanied by a differ- 
ence in nuclear behavior. In the male there appear to be as many as six 
successive mitoses, as in the trophozoite, producing up to sixty-four 
gametes. These are elongated slender, deeply staining bodies, largely 
of nuclear substance, with one trailing flagellum and a second one lat- 
erally attached to the anterior half of the body and free posteriorly. 
The female gamete mother cell, on the other hand, undergoes no divi- 
sions, and transforms directly into the egg, though indications of metab- 
olic activity appear in deeply staining spherules adjacent to the parasite 
in the host’s cytoplasm. Tills absence of divisions in the female gameto- 
q'te, and their superabundance in the male, not only emphasizes a 
metabolic contrast, but also on cytological grounds offers C)’tological 
difficulties to the existence of maturation in these phases. Tlicsc ob- 
stacles, which Schaudinn (1900) left unresolved, were removed by the 
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units into which they split are single cells, instead of Higdhted ohm- 
bers or axial organiaers. 

The Life Cycle of Vlasmodium vh'Ax 
A second example of the same general pattern, with added speciali- 
zations due to parasitism in two hosts, is found in the malarial parasite 
Plasmodh/m vivax, with the sexual and one (or t^’o?) asexual phases 
in the mosquito, Anopheles, and oft-repeated merogony in the red ceib 
of the blood of man, and a second asexual phase in the gamete mother 
cells of the male only on transfer of these cells to a lower temperature 
than that of the blood of man, as on a microscope slide or in the stomach 
of the mosquito. 

The Life Cycle of Paramecium caudatum 
The life q*cle of Paramecium caudainm makes a definite evolutional 
advance in the Ciliata in two mutually interdependent features. The 
first is the differentiation of sex and somatic cells in the same individual, 
and the second is a permanent muUicellular condition of t'u'o cells, de* 
rived from an undifferentiated eight-celled cleavage stage. 

The original description of the cell, the selection of its name, the 
focusing of attention on total cleavage, with plasmotomy in embfj’olog)’, 
rather than upon mitosis, all have combined to emphasize the separation 
of one cell from another by a wall or dividing structural boundary. These 
are all minor considerations. On the other hand, the significance of 
derivation, continuity in time, physiological functions, and above all of 
genetics, focus attention on the nucleus and the cytoplasm associated 
with it or brought in in the normal sequence of growth, fertilization, 
appropriation, or experiment under its control. These ate all major con- 
siderations. In this modern sense it is biologically medieval to refer, as 
do many textbooks and other works, to Parainecmm as a unicellu at 
organism- It is biologically quite as logical to call a whale unicel u «• 
Both start their cycles as one cell and both achieve multicellulari^'. o 
great biological significance attaches to the particular number o ce s 
in the multicellular body, except during maturation. The ^ 
achievement is the differentiation of sex and som.itic cells. One o 
primary distinctions in function, as well as in enibr)’ological origin, 
the multicellular metazoan is this differentiation. 
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Figure 138 Diagftm of llie life cyde of fljtnioiium ihax, pita$hlc m Anophtles 
and in the ted cells of rnan For convenience, the asexual reproductions of the spotoblast 
are figured in the sexual c)cte, since they are preparatory to the repeated rnultiple fissions 
of the asexual C)cle in man. By analogy »ith Ctttteru, maturation is post aygotic and 
both sexual and asexual phases are haploid except for the aygole. There is possibly an 
asexual reproduction. (Modified from Schaudtnn, 1902 ) 
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Hie life cycle of Paramec/um b further complicated by the fact of 
conjugation and mutual fextiihathn of the conjugants. Sexual <iimor- 
phism is not evident between the conjugants as a whole, but appears in 
the behavior of the gamete nuclei. The migrant one is assumed to be 
male because of its motility, and the resident one female because of the 
lack of this quality. Dimorphism of the conjugants is structurally evi- 
dent in Vorticella, in w'hich the males are small and the females large. 

The biological life cj'cle in Paramecium starts with the zygotCy formed 
from the body of a conjugant by the fusion of the two haploid nuclei, 
one from the immigrant male gamete and the other the resident nucleus 
of the egg. The cleavage nucleus thus formed utiUzes the q'toplasra of 
the egg, as in the Metazoa, wdth only a small amount from the male 
gamete. The old macronucleus in each continues (Fig. 139, MV) to 
disintegrate and is soon entirely metabolized into q'toplasm as food. 
This is the death of the soma of the conjugant, the future of which is 
henccfortli under a new genetic control. There then ensue three succes- 
sive mitotic divisions (Fig. 139, II*VJ), representing the cleavage of 
the egg to an eight-celled somatella, when cleavage abruptly stops (Fig. 
139, VI) and differentiation into four somatic and four sex cells occurs 
by the enlargement of the nuclei of the former and an increase in then 
chromatin. The four sex cells do not all survive. Three of them dis- 
integrate at once, leaving a somatella of live cells, four somatic and one 
sex cell. Then begins asexual reproduction which in two peculiar binaty 
fissions distributes the four macronuclei among the four daughter schi* 
zonts, with an accompanying division of the sex cell or micronudeus 
at each of the two fissions. In the diagram these two asexual fissions 
been included in the sexual q-cle, since they are necessary to restore t e 
organism to the pattern in which regular asexual reproduction prevai a. 


They otherwise belong in the asexual period. 

The precise period in which maturation occurs in the sexual eye e is 
perhaps undetermined. It has been generally assumed that it 
the first two divisions of the micronudeus in the conjugant, in w 
case its third division would be an asexual reproduction of the game^ 
This view does not rest upon exact chromosome count. The occurre 
of post-zygotic maturation in the Sporozoa suggests the possi nty Q 
occurrence in the Ciliata also. This view is further supporte y e 
of three of the post-zygotic sex nuclei and in Paramecium y 




ri{;ute 1}9 Diisiam of thr Iif« c>dc of Paramteiam fJuJjtam e:(hibiting an atterna- 
lion of asMual ffproduction. or binary fUsion of the |«o<ctI somatella. and sexual re- 
production mth mutual fertilization of conjugaats The first and second divisions of the 
eight-cell somatella, or exconjugant, are for convenience included in the diagram of the 
sexual c>cle, since they are preparatory to the asexual phase 


conjugal 
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macfo^amete (ovum), Tlic difference in appearance between the male 
and (he female gametes, as weJi as between the two kinds of animais 
which produce them, is so clearly recognizable in most cases that we have 
come to think of sex in terms of the differences between maleness and 
fcmalcncss. Atnong the Protozoa wc f/nd some species which a/so show 
a clear differentiation between male and female gametes, ev’en though 
tlie sex differences betw-een the organisms producing them arc not so 
apparent. TJjc protozoan organism is uniccllu/ar, and in many cases this 
single cell produces both male and female gamete nuclei in a kind of 
hermaphroditism (c.g., wandering and stationar>' pronuclci in dliates). 
TJjis complication makes the homoiogies between Metazoa and Proto- 
zoa less easily understandable. 

In a great many Protozoa there is no apparent differentiation between 
gametes, yet their formation and fusion arc accompanied by the same 
fundamental processes as is the case with differentiated gametes. Isog- 
amous reproduction, therefore, is considered a sexual process. 

Tlio difference between the individual and the gamete is not always 
clear in Protozoa. Pcrliaps the most primitive kind of sexual phenomena 
is exemphded by two Protozoa, apparently idenfial to the vegetative 
forms, coming together and fusing in a fertilization process. According 
to Dobell ( 1908 ), this occurs in the flagellate Co^romon/u sshlihi- 
Nuclear ''reduction” occurs after partial fusion of the cell bodies and 
before nuclear fusion (Fig. HO). 

COPUtATJON 

CAMtHC MElOSJS AND VtRTILlZATlON 

Copulation, the complete and permanent fusion of gamete cells, is 
the type of sexual activity found geaccally in the PJasmodroma. In cases 
in which the parent organism gives rise to specialized cells which per 
form in fertilization, the process is known as fertilization by union o 
gametes, or simply gamogamy. Both jsogamy, the union o simi a 
gametes, and anisogamy or lielerogamy, the union of dissimilar game es, 
ace found in this group. In cases in which gametes are as extreme y 
similar as spermatozoa and ova, the union is sometimes referre o a 
oogamy. In cases in whicli the organism itself fuses with anot 
ganism in permanent union, the whole organism functions as a ga 
and the process is called hologamy. 
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necessary third mitosis of the pronudei in the conjugants. The evidence 
for chromosome reduction in the conjugants (Calkins and Cull, 1907) 
is inconclusive, because of the small size and the large number of the 
chromosomes in the three divisions prior to the formation of the zygote. 
A cytological examination of chromosome number during conjugation, in 
some ciliate with a small number of large chromosomes, may throw 
light on this problem. Both pre and post-zygotic alternatives should be 
explored. 

The asexual cycle proper of Paramecium is one of oft-repeated simple 
binary fission, prior to which the two-celled somatella may grow, and 
by nuclear division become a four-celled one for a brief period. This 
cj’cle is one of indefinite duration. 

This survey and interpretation of life cycles among the Protozoa ex- 
hibit the basic similarity of this fundamental characteristic of organ- 
isms among them to those emergent among the Metazoa. Peculiar to 
the Protozoa is the absence of sexual reproduction in the life cycles of 
the more primitive forms, among which it appears that they live a 
haploid life and that sexual reproduction has not as yet been evolved. 
Rare cases among Metazoa and the Metaphyta of the seeming absence 
of sexual reproduction are obviously secondary phenomena, but this 
interpretation is less defensible for the primitive Protozoa. 

In the higher Protozoa, as in the Metazoa, the life cycle includes 
maturation, fertilization, cleavage to a multicellular stage, histogenesis 
of organelles, asexual reproduction with resulting functional individuals 
of differing structure in the different asexual phases, sexual dimorphism, 
adolescence, gamctogencsis, senescence, and death. 

The emphasis so generally placed upon the unicellular phase of the 
Protozoa, as against all Metazoa, tends to obscure their basic similarity 
in life c>'cle to that of the Metazoa, and thus to minimize the biological 
significances of the varied cs’olutionar)' accomplishments uhich have oc- 
curred in this primitive phylum. Similarities in biological phenomena 
are the bases on which an integrated concept of the evolution of life 
can be erected 

Literature Otcd 
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most of them are too fragmentary or are supported by too little evidence 
to be discussed here. 

An extremel)' interesting case has recently been reported by Diwald 
(1938) in Glenodinium lubmienstjorme. In this form, four flagellated 
isogametes are produced by the subdivision of each parent protoplast, 
and these gametes will copulate only with gametes of certain other 
clones. The obvious question is, of course, what is the nature of the 
difference between these and ”— ** strains, a difference which in- 
hibits their copulating among themselves or stimulates them to copulate 
with gametes of the other strain? 11118 problem is yet to be solved, but 
it is similar to that found in Paratnecmm aurelia by Sonneborn (1937) 
and in P. hursar/a by Jennings (1938), Diwald states that after fertili' 
zation the zygotes rest, then germinate and undergo two reduction divi- 
sions to form a "tetrad" of four potential individuals, only one of which, 
however, usually persists. This is the only described case of zygotic 
reduction outside the Tclosporidia, with the possible exception of c 
amoeba SappMa diplcdea (see p. 595 below). A reasonable doubt re- 
mains, however, as to Diwald's interpretations. He gives no chromo- 
some counts that would support his contention, and any assumption o 
chromosome reduction not based on determinations of chromosom 
numbers before and after reduction, especially in such an 
is open to serious question. Dinoflagellates are not popular su je s 
cytological investigation at the present time, but perhaps t e wor 
Diwald will stimulate further research in this group. 

In Cerathm hirundhiella fertilization is accomplished m a 
lar to that of the filamentous algae, according to the ^ 

bauer (1904). Two flagellates come together. 
extrudes from the lorica and makes contact with that o e o 
two masses now copulate, forming a zygote outsi ^ ^ 50 

bauer observed these protoplasmic fusions on y m 
his account leaves much to be desired in the way cy 
on which to base sound concisions, ,.^nnrfed fertih* 

Chatton and Biecheler (1936) have more 
zation by slightly anisogamous gametes in the parsitic 

In Noctduca sdm/llans (miliaris) gamete '’find no 

peatedly reported. In recent accounts Pratje ( ) 
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In all of these cases, presumably, maturation of nucleus occurs 
to prepare it for union with its mate. In most cases maturation takes 
place in the last two divisions of the nucleus, before formation of the 
fusion nuclei or pronuclei. These two meiotic divisions are similar to' 
those characteristic of spermatogenesis and oogenesis in Metazoa (see 
Sharp, 1934). The result of mdosis is the halving of the chromosome 
number to the haploid condition, so that fusion of the two haploid 



Figure 140 Copromonat subliln in bologamous copulation A, vegetative form; B, 
two individualj beginning to fuse anteriorly; C, cytoplasmic fusion well under way, 
nuclei in heteropolar, second ■'reduction" division; D, lygote with synkaryon and single 
flagellum (After Dobell, 1908 ) 


gametes will reestablish the diploid number which is characteristic of 
the species. 

In the Mastigophora, syngamy has been described in very few forms 
except among the Phytomastigina, in which it seems to be the general 
rule. A typical case of hologamous copulation was described by Dobell 
(1908) in the colorless phytomonad Copromonas subtilis (Fig. l40). 
Two organisms which appear identical to each other and to ordinary 
vegetative forms come together and partially fuse. This partial union 
evidently acts as a stimulus to the nucleus of each gamont, for it pro- 
ceeds to undergo tsso "maturation divisions" before fusing with its mate. 
Of the two products of the first progamic division, one degenerates and 
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it occurs during the division of Ihc zygote. P^scher (1916), in his viorlc 
on Mcndclian inheritance in Chlafny4ontotias, presented genetic evidence 
that reduction is zygotic — that is, reduction in chromosome number 
occurs in the first two divisions of the zygote, which produce font 
swarmcrs. This would mean that only the zygote is diploid and that a// 
other stages in the life cycle arc haploid (seep. <511 below). 

Here, indeed, is a peculiarly promising opportunity for the correla- 
tion of q’tological and genetic evidence of chromosome behavior, if 
only the C)’toIogicaI data were available. Mciosis, not complicated by 
subsequent fusion of gametes, and the attendant bringing together of 
liomologous chromosomes would offer some interesting possibilities 

Another excellent c.vample of a series of organisms exhibiting pro- 
gressively advancing stages in the evolution of sex is found in the colonial 
phytomonad flagellates. Tliis series is so well known that it is usually 
discussed even in textbooks on general biology. 

At one end of the series is Goniunt pectoraU. At certain times the 
sixteen cells making up this flat colony function as gametocytes by pn>* 
ducing isogametes, which copulate in pairs to form zygotes. Tlie gametes 
may vary somewhat in size, but the m.tnner in which Ihej' copulate— 
apparently at random with any of liie others — indicates that the slight 
variation in size of the gametes is without significance. In SteghMO- 
iphaerd p/z/r/W/r, a colony of eight cells, the gametes ace all idendcil- 
The chief advance which these isogamous Volvocidac exhibit over the 
Copro/no/ias type of fertilization is that the gametes are different from 
the vegetative form. In other words, vegetati^’c or asexual forms may 
be distinguished from sex cells. . 

In PancfoTWtt inorinn (Pringsheim, 18(19), a subspherical a)]on> o 
sixteen cells, two distinct sizes of gametes are produced, and t^'o com i 
nations are possible. Small gametes may fuse with other small gametes, 
and small gametes may fuse with large ones. Large gametes, 
never fuse with other large ones. Here, then, in a single species is 
hibited both isogamy and heferogamy, for the failure of the 
etes to fuse with each other indicates that the size difference is signi 
The critical factor may be the size itself, or it may be some less obvi 
factor associated with size. . 

It might be argued from this that primitive heterogamy is jj 

with hermaphroditism. 'Hie same colony produces both arge an 
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conclusive evidence for copulation, while Gross (1934) described copu- 
lation of isogametes. It seems odd that the life history of this abundant 
and spectacular species should still be a matter of such uncertainty. 

Sexual reproduction is widespread among the Phytomonadida. These 
plant-like flagellates illustrate so nicely the gradations in sexual develop- 
ment and differentiation that th^ have been favorite material for class- 
room instruction. 

Chlamydomonai is a non-colonial genus among the species of which 
both isogamy and heterogamy are found. In C. sfe'inn, according to 
Goroschankin ( 1891 ) , the flagellate divides into many isogametes within 
a cyst. The gametes fuse, beginning at their flagellated ends, and zygotes 
are formed which develop into resistant cysts. In C. braunii, the same 
author (1890) describes gametes of different sizes fusing in anisogamous 
copulation. Besides being definitely though not pronouncedly smaller, 
the microgamete is slenderer and more pyriform than the macrogamete. 
In still another species the differentiation is still more striking. Some 
individuals of C. coeetjera (Goroschankin, 1905) are transformed di- 
rectly into large nonmotile, egg-like macrogametes, while others divide 
into relatively very small, flagellated, sperm-like microgametes. 

Chlam^domonas, therefore, illustrates possible stages m the evolution 
of sex from isogamy, in which the gametes are smaller than vegetative 
individuals but otherwise similar; through early differentiation of gam- 
etes, wherein the gametes are only slightly though clearly differentiated 
m size and therefore exhibit the very beginnings of anisogamy, to ex- 
tremely well-differentiated heterogamy or oogamy, in which the micro- 
gametes and macrogametes are almost typical sperms and eggs. Only one 
more fundamental advance has been made in the evolution of sex in the 
Metazoa, and that is the differentiation of the adult forms into male and 
female individuals. Structural developments for the production and care 
of offspring belong to a different category. 

It is unfortunate that so little is known of the maturation processes 
in Cblamydomonas. It is not known where reduction occurs, much less 
what the nature of the chromosomes and their behavior in reduction are. 
Some investigators assume that because of the way in which the Z)'gotes 
of Chlam^domotias, Gomum, Pandorina, and so forth, behave at divi- 
sion, reduction is zygotic. Dangeard (1898) found no nuclear reduction 
taking place before fertilization in CMamydomonaj and suggested that 
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the chromidial origin of nuclei (DoiJein, 1S>16). Kohid (1921) says 
"The evidence thus far presented of the de novo chromidial origin of 
protozoan nuclei is wholly inadequate to establish this hypothesis.” Intra- 
cellular parasites are held responsible for some of the misinterpretations. 
More recent investigations have clearly refuted at least some of the 
earlier reports of the chromidial origin of nuclei. The reports of Myers 
(1935, 193S) and of Le Calvez (193S) on Foraminifera are good ex- 
amples of this. However, many other reports must be reinvestigated 
before we can establish any veiy firm basis for our views. 

Calkins (1933, p. 70) points out that the chromidial net of Arcelk 
stains green with the Borrel mixture and usually gives a negative re- 
action to the Feu/gen treatment. This supports Hartmann’s experments, 
in which the chromidia were dissolved out by pepsin, while the chromatin 
of the secondary nuclei remained conspicuous. Belaf (1926) belies'es 
this is conclusive evidence that chromidia are not composed of chromatin- 
However, Calkins shows that by omitting the strong hydrolysis of the 
Feulgen reaction, the chromidia are positively stained and therefore arc 
composed of chromatin, or at least that nucleic acid is present in them. 
Nucleic acid becomes more concentrated in the nuclei, and this may 
explain why the nuclei resist pepsin digestion while the residue is dis- 
solved. The author can confirm Calkins’s positive results in staining dv 
celU chromidia with Feulgen. This organism has been stained with 
Feulgen at many stages in its life history by omitting strong hydrolysis, 
and intense staining of both chromidia and nuclei has resulted 
Chromidia are colored ari intense purple in forms containing nuclei, 
as well as in iotms in which no detectable nuclei are present. It is not 
impossible that in the latter forms, some of the larger chromidia are 
actually minute nuclei which are lineal descendants by mitosis o t e 
original nuclei. . , 

According to Elpatiewsiqr (1907) and Swarezewsky (1908), ^ ^ ' j 
cycle of Arcella vnlgnm is extremely complicated. In addition to severs^ 
methods of asexual reproduction, both chromidiogamy and 
syngamy occur. In chromidiogamy two Arcella, the nuclei of 
degenerating into chromidia, come together. The protoplasm o 
passes over into the shell of the other and, after the 
the chromidia, half of the protoplasm passes back into t e ts s 
and the two organisms pull apart. After separation, the c rom 
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gametes; so, if the size difference means a step in the direction of male- 
ness and femaleness, then the colony is monoecious or hermaphroditic. 
This obviously leads to the conclusion that, in the evolution of sex in 
these forms, gametes became differentiated into male and female types 
before the parent organisms did. The fact that a larger percentage of 
primitive Metazoa exhibit hermaphroditism than do the higher forms 
lends weight to the assumption that this is a general truth. 

In Eudorha elegans differentiation of gametes has become very 
marked, and in Volvox the series is climaxed by such extreme differentia- 
tion between the microgametes and the macrogametes as is seen in meta- 
zoan sperms and eggs. Furthermore, the vegetative cells of the Volvox 
colony are comparable to the somatic cells of the Metazoa, while rela- 
tively few cells of the colony carry on the germ line. Another advance 
seen in Volvox is that some species have developed the dioecious 
condition, wherein some colonies produce only microgametes and others 
produce only macrogametes. 

Among the Infusoria are found a few cases in which gametes are 
formed that unite in complete and permanent fusion. This process is 
therefore copulation, rather than the usual cihate conjugation (see p. 
617). In most cases of copulation in ciliates, the gamonts undergo re- 
peated divisions, which result in the production of numerous small 
"microgametes” which copulate with each other. Thus copulation of 
gametes has been described for Trachelocerca phoenicopierr/s (Lebe- 
dew, 1909), in the Opalinidae (Neresheimet, 1907; Metcalf, 1923), 
and in Glaucoma (Dallajia) jrontata (Calkins and Bowling, 1929). 
While these gametes may differ a little in size and be called "micro- 
gametes” and "macrogametes" by some, the differences do not appear 
to be very significant. In general, they bear considerable resemblance 
to the trophic individuals except in size In the Vorticellidae, however, 
gametes are formed which arc truly anisogamous and which fuse per- 
manently, although C)’tologicaUy they more neatly resemble anisogamous 
conjugants (see p. 621 below). 

In the dilate Meiopus sigmoUej, Noland (1927) described a sexual 
process whidi is somewhat intermediate between copulation and conju- 
gation. Conjugants come together and join anteriorly, but instead of 
exchanging pronuclei as conjugants usually do, most of the c)’toplasm 
and botli pronuclei of one member of the pair pass over into the body 
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each individual give rise to the nuclei of amocbulae, which bud off and 
grow into new adults. Zuelzer (1904) described chromidiogamy in Dif- 
flugia urceolata, but in this case all the chtomidta are said to fuse into 
a single mass, and the united protoplasmic bodies condense and form a 
cyst. New nuclei form from the chromidia. 

The significance of chromidiogamy has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained; in fact, the existence of the process itself remains in consider- 
able doubt. While it is true that specimens of Arcella may frequently 
be found in which no typical nuclei are visible and the cytoplasm of 
which may contain numerous chromidia, these may be degenerating 
forms, and only a thoroughgoing reinvestigation of the life history of 
this interesting organism will convince the skeptics or disillusion the 
credulous. 

In Elpatiewsky’s account of anisogamy, some individuals form macro- 
gametes by repeated nuclear division, while others form microgametes. 
The gametes are araoebulae, and the difference between male and fe- 
male is one of size. After copulation between large and small gametes, 
the zygotes grow up into adult arcellae. 

A remarkable type of sexual process was described by Hartmann and 
Nagler (1908) in Sapp'mU {Amoeba) dtploidea, a binucleate form 
(Fig. 141). The active organism contains two nuclei, derived originally 
from two parents. It is therefore a kind of adult prezygote Two such 
binucleate amoebae come together and develop a common C)’st, but their 
bodies do not fuse. In each amoeba the two nuclei now fuse in a long- 
delayed fertilization, or karj’ogamy, after first giving off "vegetative 
chromidia.” Tlie cytoplasms of the two amoebae now fuse completely. 
Each synkatj'on undergoes two "reduction divisions." after which three 
products of each degenerate, leaving one reduced nucleus from each 
synkai:)’on These two are the nuclei of the vegetative form. If these two 
divisions are in reality meiotic divisions, the organism lives a haploid 
existence, and constitutes the only known case of zygotic reduction in 
the Sarcodina. If not, some other interpretation must be found for the 
two divisions which follow syngamy. Since chromosome number and 
behavior arc not known in this form, no satisfactory conclusions may 
be drawn. It may be argued, of course, that the ts\o haploid nuclei, lying 
close together in the cj’toplasm, arc the equivalent of one diploid nucleus, 
but such speculation must await the positive determination of tlic chromo- 
some behavior. 
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5 ome 5 . Concerning Hie origin of the secondary nuclei, Le Cakez states 
that he "has not been able to discover the chain of processes which, from 
the disintegration of the vegetative nuclei, lead to the formation of a 
well defined micronucicus*’ (secondary nucleus). He believes that the 
hypothesis of generative chromatin ought to be completely abandoned. 

In the Actinopoda, sexual reproduction has been reported for both 
Radiolaria and Hclioaoa, but in only tvs'o forms has the process been 
reliably described. Tlie classical case is that of Acthoiphaerium eich- 
honiii (Hertwig, 1898). Thcmultmucleafed vegetative individasl hems 
a "mother cyst" and absorbs all but a few (up to 20) of its nuclei. The 
q'toplasm divides info as many primar)' q'sts (rytospore number one) 
as there arc nuclei. Each primary <yst divides into two distinct seconday 
cysts (cj'tospofc number two), the nuclei of which undergo two succes- 
sive "reduction" divisions, resulting in one pronucleus and two "polar 
bodies" each. The matured secondary c)’sts reunite wdlh their sisters as 
gametes, and the nuclei fuse to complete fertilization. This is obviously 
a t)'pc of autogamy. Hertwig's claim that in both reduction divisions the 
chromosomes (numbering between 120 and 150) are divided in the 
metaphase seems open to question. If this were true, the divisions would 
not be reductional in character, so that the chromosome number would 
have to be reduced in some other manner than the usual gametic meioses. 

According to Sdiaudinn (1896), Acthiophrys sol undergoes isoga- 
mous macrogamy, or hotogamy. He stated that two full-grown simtlat 
individuals come together and form a common 9 ’St. The nucleus 0 
each divides twice, and at both divisions one nuclear product degenerates 
and is expelled. The tu'O cells, with the/r matured pronudei, then fuse- 
The resulting zygote soon divides into two individuals, which later es 
cape from the common cyst as vegetative animals. 

The more recent and detailed investigations of BHaf (1923) 
demonstrated in this species a type of sexual activity similar 
respects to that described bj' Schaudinn, except for the sign! cant 1 e 
ence that the two original gametocytes within the q’st are^ sister 
since they ate derived by a progamous division of the x 

(Fig. 142). The process, therefore, is a type of autogamy 
similar to that occurring in AclmosphaeriNm, except that m ® 
case the paimella produces several pairs of sister gametocytes. 
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sexual (macrospheric generation =gamont) and asexual (microspheric 
generation = agamont) generations occurs, and the two generations 
may be distinguished morphologically, chiefly on the basis of the rela- 
tive size of the original chamber of the shell. The protoplasm of the 
two adult generations was said to fragment, to produce flagellated iso- 
gametes from the gamont and agamele amoebulae from the agamont. 
Fertilization occurs free in the water, and the zygotes develop into 
agamonts, while the amoebulae develop diredly into new gamonts. The 
nuclei of both the agametes and the gametes were said to arise from 
chromidia which are derived from the fragmentation of the primary 
nuclei. 

In recent studies on the Foraminifera, Myers (1935, 1936, 1938) has 
confirmed the earlier work of Lister and Schaudinn, except for the origin 
of the gamete and agamete nuclei. In Patellina corrugata, Polyslomelhna 
crispa, Spinllma rmpara and Dhcorbis paleltiform’is, the nuclei of all 
stages, according to Myers, are derived by an orderly process of mitotic 
divisions from preexisting nuclei. He believes that the chromidia are 
"concerned with feeding and metabolic activities" and in no case give 
rise to nuclei This Is another blow to those who hold to the chromidial 
origin of nuclei in Protozoa. 

Myers (1935) further slates that gametic reduction occurs In Pa- 
tellma corrugata and that the haploid number of chromosomes is twelve. 
Tliese observations differ from those of Schaudinn on the same species. 
In P corrugata and in 5. vir/para, the isogametes are amoeboid, but in 
D. patelltformh and Polyslomellnia crispa they are biflagcllated, as indi- 
cated by the earlier workers. 

In some forms, two or more gamonts become more or less closely as- 
sociated in a kind of pseudoconjugation known as a syzygy, wherein the 
pseudopodia may temporarily fuse with those of close neighbors, while 
m other species (hey may encyst in a aimmon capsule. This intimate 
association possibly has a synchronizing effect on gamete formation. 

Le Ohez (1938) supports Myers’s contention that gamete nuclei 
are not derived from cliromidia, but arise bj’ mitotic divisions from pre- 
existing nuclei. In Iridta lueiJa, he states, the secondary’ nuclei "disinte- 
grate" by rapid divisions which at first arc typically mitotic. Later, be- 
cause they arc so small and the character so obscure, the mitoses arc 
recognizable more by the centrosomc than by the clarity of the chromo- 
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heterogamy is seen in A.ctiHophrys sol. When the gametes unite, one of 
them sends out a pseudopodial process to the other, to initiate the /usion. 
This pseudopodium is formed by only one member of the pair, and the 
maturation processes in this one seem to occur a little ahead of those in 
the other. These slight differences bet^veen the two gametes arc inter- 
preted as the beginnings of differentiation toward maleness and female- 
ness. In rare cases the pseudopodium of the male fails to make contact 
with the female, and then the female sends out a pseudopodium which 
brings about fusion. The indication here is that whatever the degree of 
differentiation of the gametes is, this differentiation is reversible. Perhaps 
the potentiality for pseudopodial formation is retained in all gametes, but 
only the one completing maturation first ordinarily exhibits it. When 
neither gamete succeeds in connecting with its pseudopodium, no sexual 
differentiation is demonstrable. In such cases both gametes form par- 
thenogcnetic cysts. 

The most noteworthy phase of gamete (otmalion in Actinophrp io\ , 
is the striking similarity of the meiotic stages to those of the Metazoa. 
Following the progamous division of the gamont into the two gameto- 
<ytes, two maturation divisions occur which reduce the chromosome 
number from the diploid forty-four to the haploid twenty-two. In the 
prophase of the first maturation division, the chromatin forms into 
slender looping threads (lepfonema) wh/ch pair off (parasynapsis), 
become thicker (pachynema), and are obviously twisted around eac 
other (strepsinema). Then they shorten (diakinesis) into compart 
chromosomes on the metaphase spindle, and the two parts of the i 
valent chiomosomes separate in the anaphase, twenty-two uni\ a 
chromosomes going to each pole. One product of this division 
crates, and the other undergoes the second maturation division, ^ 
is equational. The twenty-two chromosomes split longitudinally, so 3 
the pronucleus and the two polar bodies of each gamete have twen 
two chromosomes. 

It seems that this relatively simple heliozoon has develope 
tion process that is as highly specialized and clear-cut as any 
the Metazoa. It is probably safe to say that further diligent swrc 
undoubtedly reveal other spedes of Protozoa with equally we eve 
meiotic phenomena. 




FipifC 142 Actinophrjt sol in autofcamous fertilJiation A, progjmouj division of 
Ofipmal gamnnt , B, the tvso djushten of this division v,ithm a common envelope, their 
nuclei showing looping chromatin threads; C, pairing and twisting of thread-like chromo- 
somes (left), and shoftcning and thickenini; of chromosomes (tight) ; D, fint matura- 
tion (reduction) division, with bivalent chromosomes on the equatorial plate (left), 
and disjunction and separation of homologous chromosomes (right); E. second matura- 
tion (cquaiional) division, with first 'polar bodies" below; F, pseudopodium of d 
gamete making contact with S gamete; G, fusion of cell bodies; H, fusion of nuclei to 
form rygoie (After WlJr, 1923 D is a composite) 
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ing a pronucleus. These pinch off as gametes, and the walls behv-een the 
associated gametocytes break down, allowing the gametes of one to fuse 
with those of the other. Thus cross'fertili 2 ation occurs and the process 
is isogamous, as there is no differentiation between gametes in this 
species. 

Calkins and Bowling {15>26), working on a species of I\\onoc)Stu, 
have confirmed MuIsow‘s interpretations and have furnished additional 
critical evidence in support of Mulsow’s belief. They found the early 
progamous divisions with the diploid number of chromosomes (ten) 
in each daughter plate and also the final progamous divisions with the 
haploid number (five) in each daughter plate. 

Naville (1927a) has shown that in three types of Monocpiis reduc- 
tion is gametic. In types “A” and '3” early divisions of the pseudocon- 
jugants show eight chromosomes and type "C” shows four as the diploid 
number. Anaphases of the last two divisions preceding gamete forma- 
tion show four chromosomes going to each pole in types A and B, and 
two in type C. The next to the last division, therefore, is the reduction 
division. The first amphinucleac division is not reductional, and the 
sporoblast is diploid during its subsequent development. 

Naville (1927b) also showed that in Urospora lagrdis reduction of 
chromosome number from a diploid four to a haploid two occurs in the 
formation of its anisogamous gametes. A notef^'orthy occurrence h«c 
is that synaptic conjugation of chromosomes takes place in the synkaryon 
The subsequent division of the synkaryon is equational, but the phe* 
nomenon ser\'es to illustrate the possibility, in other forms, of an ex- 
tremely precocious synapsis being prolonged throughout the hfe cycle 
until the next sexual stage appears, when the two members of the syn 
aptic pairs would separate in a progamic division. Such a condition, i 
it exists, would explain in terms of gametic reduction the few tnooo 
examples of zygotic reduction. This hypothesis seems worth investiga 
ing. Valkanov (1935) found pairing of chromosomes (synapsis) an 
condensation of chromosomes (diafcinesis) into rings and crosses, 
the zygotes of Monocysfella arndti; and he believes that redurtto^ o 
cairs in the first zygotic division (see p. 613 below), althoug ® 
not able to follow the subsequent behavior of the j 

figures show eleven pairs in the zygote and eleven single . 

in the early divisions of the pseudoconjugants. These num ers m 
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SPOROZOA 


Among the Sporozoa fertilization is almost universally present. As 
would be expected in such a heterogeneous group, all kinds of fertili- 
zation processes are known. Isogamy, heterogamy of all degrees of dif- 
ferentiation, pseudoconjugation, gametic meiosls, zygotic meiosis, and 
many other variations of the fertilization process have been described. 
Naturally only a few typical examples, illustrating the chief types of 
these phenomena, can be mentioned here. 

Afonoc)Siis, the gregarine parasite in the seminal vesicles of the earth- 



worm, illustrates typial pseudoconjugation, gametic meiosis, and isog- 
amous fertilization. Two adult gregarincs come together and are en- 
closed in a common cj'st, but do not fuse. This intimate association with- 
out protoplasmic union is pseudoconjugalion, and the members of this 
chaste betrothal are now gametoc)’tes. The nucleus of each gametocyte 
divides again and again to form a large number of small nuclei, which 
migrate to the periphery and eventually become the gamete nuclei. Ac- 
cording to Mulsow (1911), reduction occurs in the last of these divi- 
sions before formation of the pronucleus, in Afonocyslii roitrala. The 
earlier mitoses (Fig. 143) show' eight thread-hke chromosomes which 
split longitudinally, eight halves going to each daughter nucleus. In the 
last division the eight chromosomes associate in four pairs. In the ana- 
phase that follows, members of the pairs separate and pass to different 
poles, thus reducing the number of chromosomes from eight to four, 
Tlic surface of the gamctoc)te produces many small buds, each contain- 
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zygotic reduction, but actual separation of chromosomes in the reduction 
division must be observed before the case is considered to be proved 
Af. artiili may have zygotic reduction, as the evidence indicates, but Na- 
vilie's interpretation may apply to this case, so that gametic reduction 
remains a possibility. 

Gamete formation by endogenous budding was found by Ugti 
(1907) to occur in Ophryocyslis mesnili (Fig. 144). In this form t^o 
gamonts adhere in pseudoconjugation, and the nucleus to eadi dividts 
twice, one product of each division being destined to degenerate. Tbrse 
arc presumably re^udion divisions, although cylological evidence foe 
this is lacking. One product of the two divisions becomes the pto- 
nucleus of the single large gamete which is formed inside the garaont 
as a loose internal bud. The walls between the gamonts break down 
and the two isogametes fuse. The zygote thus formed develops a 
wall, and eight sporozoites are produced by metagamic divisions. 

While isogamy is most ffe<iuently observed in the gregarines, as for 
instance in the species already named and in Dipheysth sthneUtn 
(Jameson, 1920), <Jreg<n'mrf cune4U (Milojevic, 1925 ), Acthocephdus 
p^n'us (Weschenfelder, 1938) , and others, several species show various 
degrees of anisogamy. Sp«:ies other than Urospora lagidh, already meu' 
tioned, are Echwomera hhpida (ScheUack, 1907). Styloceph<dus lonii- 
coUis (Leger, 1903), and N;n; gracHh (L^ger and Duboscq, 19®). 
the last of which shows a marked degree of differentiation between the 
microgametes and macrogametes. This di^eientiation approaches that 
usually seen in the Coccidioroorpha. 

extreme differentiation of gametes (oogamy) is seen in 
as well as in other Coeddia and ia many Haemosporidia. The type ^ 
syngawy observed by Schaudinn (1900) in Eimeria srhuhergi will setve 
to illustrate this group. Here, as in other cases in which accurate c 
some determinations have not been made, it is assumed that re uctio 
is gametic. The sexual phase starts with some of the mecozoites 
ing into gametocytes, instead of repeating their asexual cycle. It is J 
cult to explain on a purely environmental basts why some 
repeat the asexual q-de while others, obviously in the same 
ment (intestinal epithelium) develop into gametocytes. 
factors play the chief role in determining whether a protozoan 
tioue asexual multiplication or enter a sexual phase, then it wi 




Fifsure 144. Opf>f}0(}iiis mismti. Isofdtnou} gamete formation *nd fertilization A 
and B, t^o trophic forms attached to ciliated cell* of host; C, gamonts pairing in 
pseudoconjugation; D, E, F, t*o nuclear division*, probabljr meiotic: G, mature gamont; 
M and I, formation of pametes by internal budding; J, K, L, fusion of gametes in 
fertilization; N, O, divisions of the zygote |o form eight sporoaoites in the single 
spore. (After Lfger, 1907 ) 
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Fertilization in the Cnitlosporidia is t)’picany autogamous, and will 
be dealt with under the subject of autogamy. Little is known of the 
fertilization phenomena in the Acnidosporidia, but Crawley (19i6) de- 
scribes gamete formation in Sarcocysijs murh, similar in general to 
oogamy in 'Eimeria except that the microgametocyte gives rise to the 
microgametes by a peculiar kind of nuclear fragmentation. 

Autogamy 

Autogamy, or self-fertilization, is accomplished in several ways in the 
Protozoa, but tlic result in aj) cases is the fusion of hvo gamete nuclei, 
both of which have been derived from the same parent cell. In some 
cases the two pronuclei have been separated by C}-tophsn}ic divisions 
into separate cells which later fuse. In other cases the tsvo pronuclei re- 
main in the undivided c}-topl3sm and fuse after casting out part of the 
chromatin, with or witliout visible mciotic reduction. 

Whatever bene/if there may be to the individual or the race in ex^ 
ogamy, or cross-fertilization, in the way of renewing the vigor of the 
protoplasm and in propagating the race, this benefit is also a property 
of autogamy. Tlicre is no apparent reason why autogamy in these re- 
spects should not be as efficacious as exogamy. In two respects, hoo'cier, 
the processes differ greatly. In the uniparental inheritance of autogamous 
individuals, meiosi’s will shuffle and sort out whatever genes ace preS‘ 
ent; and if the allelomorphs are different, the resulting gametes an^l 
offspring will varj- in their characteristics. Hou-ever, the tendencj- in this 
kind of inbreeding would be overwhelmingly toward the production r> 
homozygous races. Tl^crefore the pronuclei and the resulting offspring 
would be less variable than in races in whicli exogamy brings together 
two sets of genes from two different parents, in the production o a 
heterozygous individual (see Jennings, 1S>20), From tlie genetic an 
the evolutionary standpoint, it is e^ddent that exogamy would ten o 
produce a more heterozygous race; and, if natural selection is the cm 
cal factor in evolving organisms by the selection of favorable lanan 

then the advantage of exogamy over autogamy is apparent. 

Another difference is the advantage the autogamous species as 
the exogamous species in accomplishing fertilization. It is o ^ 

in exogamous species either the sexual organism or the game ^ 
seek out and find a mate before syngamy may occur; an i t e 
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sary to look further for the effecting stimulus in the G>ccidiomorpha. 

The phenomenon is more easily explained in these forms by the inter- 
pretation of Maupas, which has since been developed especially by Cal- 
kins, that internal factors play the determining role. This would mean 
that when the protoplasm had reached a certain degree of maturity in its 
cycle of development, the sexual phase would be initiated, e^'en though 
the external conditions remained unchanged. 

Whatever the cause, gametocytes appear and are differentiated into 
male and female gametocytes. The macrogametocytes are said to eliminate 
their karj’osomes to accomplish reduction. By this process they are trans- 
formed into large, yolk-filled, egg-Iike macrogametes. The nuclei of the 
microgametocytes are said to give off chromidia and then degenerate. 
The chromidia condense into a number of clusters to form the nuclei of 
small, sperm-like, flagellated microgametes. A macrogamcte is found 
and fertiliaed by a microgamete, and the resulting zygote forms an 
oocyst. The synkaryon divides twice to produce four sporoblasts, each 
of which now develops two sporozoites. 

A more thorough cytological study of the cycle may eventually reveal 
chromosome reduction taking place in the two divisions of the syn* 
karyon, in which case meiosis would be zygotic; or in nuclear divisions 
prior to gamete formation, in w'hich case it would be gametic. Kary’o- 
some extrusion and the formation of gamete nuclei from chromidia 
cannot be accepted today as conclusive evidence of meiotic reduction. 
If, indeed, no chromosomes are formed in BJmeria schiibergi, then we 
shall be forced to modify our concept of meiosis. Here again wc find 
urgent need for the application of improved techniques in C)tological 
studies of a fundamental nature. 

The sexual processes in the Adelcidea differ from those of the other 
Coccidia in several interesting respects. In Adelina dimid/aia, according 
to Schellack (1913), two gamctocytesofdifTcrent sizes unite in a pseudo- 
conjugation process similar to that of the gtegarines. The nucleus of the 
microgametoc)'te divides twice, and one of the nuclei enters and fertilizes 
the nucrogametc. In this species only one macrogamcte is formed and it 
is fertilized by one pronuclcus of the microgamete in a way similar to 
anisogamous conjugation in the VorticcIIidae. The peculiar behavior 
of the Ciliatc Mttopus ligrrioiJes (see p 622 below) in conjugation 
also resembles the sexual union of A. dimiJiata, 
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isms are too widejjr dispersed or too eHectively isoJated by hmkcs, there 
will be no progeny. This difficulty simply does not exist for autogamous 
organisms, as the isolated individual can reproduce itself sexually with- 
out recourse to others of its kind. 


Several cases of self-fertilization have already been pointed out [Acti- 
nosphiierjunij Actinophrys, Sappinia?) . In these cases fertilization is ac- 
complished by the fusion of sister cells, which have undergone nuclear 
reorganization (perhaps reduction). This type of autogamy has been 
called pedogamy. 

Another type of autogamy is common in the Cnidosporidia and is 
known best in the Myxosporidia. Here the nucleus divides to form several 
nuclei, without division of the q'toplasm. The nuclei then reunite in 


pairs, to form amphinuclei. 

Jn the myxospotidhn Sphaeromyxa sahrazeji, accotdiTig to Schroder 
(1907, 1910 ), the plasmodial body contains two kinds of nuclei. Small 
areas become differentiated from the surrounding protoplasm. Each area, 
or pansporoblast, contains two nuclei, one large and one small. Both of 
these nuclei divide to form seven, so that there are fourteen nuclei pro- 
duced in each pansporoblast. The pansporoblast divides into two halves, 
the sporoblasts, which are destined to become the two spores. The 
daughter sporoblasts receive six nuclei apiece, and the other two nudei 
are expelled at the Bssion of the pansporoblast and degenerate as re- 
duction nuclei.” Of the remaining six in each sporoblast, two form the 
capsule and shell, two form the polar capsules, and two presumably 
of each original kind, remain as the pronucJei and later fuse with ea 
other in autogamous fertilization. More recently Kudo (1926) has 
described a somewhat similar case of autogamy in Afyxosama catoslomt- 

DebaisJeux (1924) found six chromosomes in the early mitoses 0 
the plasmodium of Sphaeromyxa sabrazesi. In later stages he foun I e 


number reduced to the haploid three, * 

Naville (1930b) is very specific in his account of this species ( 
145) and of S. halhianu. In both forms four chromosomes are re uce 
to the haploid two in the plasmodium, just before the formation 0 
pansporoblast and after the differentiation of the nuclei into arg£ ^ 
small types. The two types he calls macrogametocytes and ^ 

cytes, because they are surrounded by a zone of condensed cytop 
union of two of these zones of g4oplasm in plastogamy rings a 




Fi^: 145 DiJprin'mjtic life c>c1c of Stf’-iftemyrj 1, mofionuclear xypoie 

(ij<ifOioite) ; J, multinuclejf I'hsmoJium (Khizoponr), lirpe outline rcpr«erlj plat- 
fTKxlium dunnp $ub$es“f>'l doelopmcol; 3^ 17-19, multiplication of diploid nuclei, 
7, 20. differcntution of nuclei into larpc and snull; 11-12, 21-2}, reduaion division 
in macro- and micropametocyies; 14-1), 23-26, c^iuitional di^ition; 16, macropamete; 
29, micaopameir, 30, plaatopamp, 31, panaponilast: 32-37, mitojfs of bapJetid nuclei 
to form fourteen; 38, t»-o sporoblasts formed; 39, l»o pronuclei remaining in each 
rpore, 40, fertilration »ithln spore (After Xaville, 193{^ ) 
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two large central germinal cells wliicli ultimately give rise to eight nuk 
and eight female gametes respectively, and two smaller peripheral cells 
which divide again to form the four enveloping cells of the cyst wall. 
Of the three gametogcnic divisions, the second reduces the chromosome 
number from the diploid four to the hsploid txvo. The gametes are 
differentiated on the basis of size, the male gametes being smaller thaa 
the female. Tlie ciglit microgamcles unite with the eight macrogametes 
to form eight zygotes and reestablish the diploid condition. 

Tlie origin of the two nuclei in the sporozoites is not known, but it 
is presumably by division of an original single nucleus. As the male and 
female gametes are produced by a single original sporozoite, it may be 
regarded as a hermaphroditic animal. This condition is rare in the Proto- 
zoa except in ciliatc con/ugation, in which the hvo pronuclei produced 
by one conjugant behave differently and in a few cases arc morphologi- 
cally differentiated (see p. 622 below). 

While a number of other life q-cles of Cnidospondh have been 
w’orked out, knoudedge of the fertiUzetion process is fragmental)' and 
data on chromosome beliavior in meiosis arc almost entirely lacking- 
Descriptions of ’reduction'* generally refer to the loss of chromatin 
by the degeneration of some of (he nuclei which are sisters of the func- 
tional pronuclei. In other cases the extrusion of the kaiyosome is inter- 
preted as reduction. Such loss of nuclear elements is not to be confused 
with reduction in the chromosome number from the diploid condition 
to the haploid. It is possible lliat the hvo processes are similar in func- 
tion, but until such time as that is demonstrated, we are not justified 
in assuming that one is the ct^uivalent of the other. 

Autogamous fertilization has also been described for a few’ ciliatcs. 
According to Buschkiel (1911), the parasitic form lchth)Ol>hth3fius 
mi/ltifil/is becomes cnc)’ 5 ted and the micronucleus divides twice produc 
ing four, of whicli two degenerate while the remaining two fuse au 
togamously. Fermor (1913) described a reorganization process ivit 
the cyst of Slylonychfa pastuUta, wherein the old macronuclei degenera e 
and the micronuclei fuse and produa a new nuclear complex. The e' 
dence in support of* these two cases is not conclusive. 

Differ (1936) has recently given a detailed account of ’ 

ParctmecUim mrelia. The process is similar to conjugation except 
there is no pairing nor cross-fertilization. The macronucleus disintegra 
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and a small nucleus together in the formation of the pansporoblast. A 
considerable portion of the life C)xie of these organisms is therefore 
passed in the haploid state. Naville also describes a similar diploid- 
haploid C)‘cle of four and two chromosomes for Myxtdium wcurvatum. 
In this case there are more variations in the method of spore formation, 
but reduction from four to two chromosomes occurs in the plasmodium, 
as in Sphaeromyxa, and fertilization occurs between the two remaining 
nuclei of the spore. 

Many variations of this process occur in other forms, but Chloromyxum 
leyd’igi (Naville, 1931) is of particular interest, because of its two hap- 
loid-diploid cycles. In this multinucleated plasmodium, the nuclei divide 
by mitosis, showing a diploid chromosome number of four. Then a 
heteropolar reduction division occurs, producing large and small nuclei 
with two chromosomes each. Internal buds are formed, wherein large 
and small nuclei fuse in pairs (first union). The difference in size of 
these fusing nuclei makes this an anisogamous fertilization. Several divi- 
sions of the fusion nuclei follow, each showing the diploid four chromo- 
somes. The young plasmodium grows until the advent of spore forma- 
tion, which is marked by the appearance of groups of four nuclei, two 
large and two small, each with chromosomes again reduced to the hap- 
loid two. The two small nuclei degenerate, while the larger two divide 
twice, to form a group of eight which become enclosed in a wall. Of 
the eight nuclei thus formed, six function in the formation of the spore 
complex and the remaining two fuse in the second fertilization of the 
c)'cle. This second fusion is comparable to fertilization in other forms, 
but the first fusion of nuclei in the plasmodium is a secondat)' develop- 
ment interpolated in the life C}x!e. Its significance is a matter of specula- 
tion. The phenomenon is actually a double autogamy and is difficult 
to harmonize with mciotic processes of cither Metazoa or other Protozoa. 
Little is known of chromosome behavior in other Cnidosporidia. 

Among the Actinom)’xida and Microsporidia, autogamous fertiliza- 
tion is said to occur in a manner broadly similar to that of the Myxo- 
sporidta. One member of the Actinom)'xtda, Guyenotia sphaerulosa, lus 
been shown by Naville (1930a) to undergo chromosome reduction in 
the second of three gimctogcnic divisions In this case the development 
of the pansporoblast occurs as described in the case of other Actino- 
myxida. The two nuclei of the sporozoite divide mitotically, forming 
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In their preliminarj' report, Dobell and Jameson (1913) gave the 
main leatares of their later detailed descriptions of the life cydes of 
thegregarine Diplocjitis jchneideri (Jameson, 1920) and the cocridim 
Aggrepala eberthi (Dobell, 1925). In both cases meiotic reduction occurs 
in the first division of the zpgote, and the organism fives all the rest of 
its life as a haploid anixnal. 

In DjpJocyslts the nucleus of each pseudoconjugant di^'ides manj 
times, showing the haploid three chromosomes at each division. The 
dividing nuclei migrate to the periphery and eventually form clui>shaped 
gametes, which pinch off from the gametoq-te and fuse with those of 
the other pseudoconjugant. After a sj'uaptic clumping of bead-like 
chromatin threads, six chromosomes appear in the prophase of the zjgo- 
tic division and three go to each pole. The diploid number of chrocDo* 
somes in the zj'gote is therefore rttiuced at the first amphinudear dm* 
sion to the haploid three, a number which is also obser^'ed m the htcr 
divisions of the sporoblast. 

ehertht, like other Coccidia, has Tvell differentiated nulc 
and female gametes. Tlie female gametocyte is transformed bodily into 
a macrogamete after a complicated nuclear reorganization, which does 
not, however, involve reduction, though a spindle is formed and the 
six haploid chromosomes are seen. The nucleus of the male gametocyte 
divides by a complicated method, showing six chromosomes at eadi 
division. When the small fiagellaled microgamete fertilizes the macro- 
gamete, a fertilization membrane appears. The diploid number of t^^■elvc 
chromosomes appears on the spmdle of the first zygotic division. Pairing 
of homologous chromosomes follows, and the bivalent chromosomes be- 
come closely applied to each other. The}’ later disjoin and six go to 
each pole, thereby reducing the number to the haploid condition. AH 
other divisions of the nuclei are mitotic and six chromosomes appear 
are divided at each mitosis. 

It is possible that in both Aggregata and Diplocyslh disjunction doe 
not occur in the metaphase of the first ^gob’e division, and that, instead 
of this the bivalent chromosomes divide eijuationally, with six b^^'aIents 
going to each pole. If at each subse^ent mitosis the bivalent 
somes divided until just before gamete formation and then disjoin , 
then reduction s\'ouJd be gametic instead of zygoh'c- However, the evt 
dence seems conclusive enough to convince most biologists that in these 
two cases meiosis is tnilv zv^orii!. 
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during the process, as in conjugation and endomixis, and the micro- 
nucleus produces two pronuclei, as in conjugation. The pronuclei fuse 
autogamously and the synkaryon divides tw’ice to form four nuclei; two 
are macronucleat Anlagen which separate at the first fission, and two be- 
come micronuclei. Diller challenges the very existence of endomixis 
in this species, on the grounds that stages of autogamy and irregular 
reorganization processes called "hemixis*’ have been mistaken for endo- 
mixis. Certainly this challenge must be met by careful reexamination of 
the studies already made on endomixis (see Woodruff, Chapter XIII; 
also Sonneborn, Chapter XIV) . 

Zygotic Meiosis 

In nearly all animals that have two parents, the two sets of chromo- 
somes that are contributed to the offspring remain in the nuclei of all 
cells derived by mitosis from the zj'gotc. This diploid number is charac- 
teristic of all cells except the gametes, in which case the chromosomes are 
separated out again by one or two meiotic divisions, giving to each gamete 
one half the diploid number. This haploid number is found only in 
the gamete, because the union of gametes reestablishes the diploid condi- 
tion. 

There is evidence to show that in a few Protozoa, notably among the 
Telospofidia, reduction in chromosome number occurs in the division 
of the zygote. This means that the organism lives a haploid existence 
and only the zygote is diploid. Belaf (1926) argued that since the com- 
plete reduction process is known only in Aggregata and Kar^olyms 
among Coccidia and in Diplocysth among gregannes, and that in all 
these forms reduction is zygotic, therefore reduction in all members 
of the two groups is probably zygotic. He suggested that Mulsow ( 191 1 ) 
confused two species in obtaining his results, but the later work of 
Calkins and Bowling (1926) and of Naville (1927a) on Alonocyjlis 
has made that conclusion untenable. Dclaf further points to the frequent 
occurrence of odd numbers of chromosomes in these groups as cs’idcncc 
of the haploid condition, which implies zygotic reduction. Odd chromo- 
some numbers could be explained by postulating a supernumerary or 
a sex chromosome, or by interpreting each diromosome as in reality a 
pair in close and prolonged s)'nap$is; but these assumptions arc unsat- 
isfying. in the absence of more adequate cs'idence. 
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increasingly clear that different Proto- 
ifferent conditions for conjugation and copulation, and 
we are not justiffed in applying to aii Protozoa conclusions derived 
rrom one or two or even several species. 

Among the Qagellates and rhizopods there are many organisms In 
w jc sexual phenomena have never been reported and m which pmb* 

^ ) none exists. These forms, then, ace able to reproduce indefinitely 
y asexual means. Inherently, therefore, protoplasm does not seem to 
require sexual union. 

At the other end of the sexual scale are found those Spororoa and 
oram/nifera in which the life cycle is an obvious fact, and in which a 
develops as one sector of that cycle, without which they 
could not continue their existence. If generalizations were made from 
these two kinds of organisms, there would be contradictions too obvious 
to relate. 

For similar but less obvious reasons, we may partially account for 
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In 1898 Dangeard found no reduction taking place during gamete 
formation in Chlamydomonai and suggested that it occurs during the 
germination of the egg. Pascher (1916) made no chromosome counts, 
but presented genetic evidence for ^gotic meiosis in Chlamydomonas. 

Hartmann and Nagler (1908) indicated that reduction is zygotic in 
Sappinia {Amoeba) diploidea, because three nuclei disintegrate, out of 
the four that are formed by two zygotic divisions, Diwald (1938) very 
recently stated that, because he could see no meiosis in the formation of 
the four gametes of GUnodintum lubmienstjorme and because a tetrad 
of four potential Individuals are produced by two divisions of the zygote, 
reduction occurs in the two zygotic divisions. 

It does not seem justifiable to base an assumption of zygotic meiosis 
on such indirect and cjuestionable evidence Genetic evidence must be 
considered, in the absence of cytotogical data; but only positive determina- 
tion of chromosome number and identification of the stage in the cycle 
in which the number is reduced from diploid to haploid can be accepted 
as conclusive evidence of this phenomenon. 

Valkanov (1935) has presented fragmentary cytological evidence of 
zygotic reduction in Monocystella arndtt. He shows eleven long chromo- 
somes in the early divisions of the pseudoconjugants In the first zygotic 
division, eleven synaptic pairs condense into short, fat Ys and Xs. He 
concludes that reduction is zygotic, but his evidence is admittedly incom- 
plete, as he was unable to follow the subsequent behavior of the chromo- 
somes. Whether this is truly zygotic meiosis or whether the zygotic pair- 
ing of chromosomes is a phenomenon similar to that found in Urospora 
lagidts (see p 602 above) remains an open question. The odd number 
of chromosomes lends some support to Valkanov's belief. 

Wcschenfeldcr (1938) has just published what appears to be a clear- 
cut case of zygotic meiosis in the gregarine Actinocephalus partus. In 
the early nuclear divisions of the pseudoconjugants, four long, rod- 
shaped, haploid chromosomes are repeatedly observed. Isogametes bud 
off the mother cell and fertilization occurs as in other gregarincs. At the 
first division of the zygote, eight chromosomes develop from the syn- 
karjon as four sjmaptic pairs. These pairs disjoin in the anaphase and 
four go to each pole, reducing the number of chromosomes to the hap- 
loid condition again. Subsequent mitoses in the sporoblast reveal the 
haploid four chromosomes, now globubr in shape, appearing in the 
prophase and passing to each pole in the anaphase. 
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drawn from the many diverse observations and interpretations of the 
conditions under which fertilization occurs in ciiiates, viz., the proto- 
plasmic state with which conjugation is possible is induced in large part, 
but not whollj*, by environmental conditions.” 

It is a matter of common observation that when conjugation occurs 
in mass cultures, all the ciiiates do not conjugate, but only a certain 
proportion of them. The proportion may vary with the culture and the 
species, but in any case if the conditions in the mass culture are favorable 
for inducing conjugation in some individuals, why do they not all con- 
jugate? The fact that some do and some do not conjugate under condi- 
tions that appear to be identical, would indicate the existence of internal 
differences. 

Calkins (1933, p. 2^0) summarizes the evidence and concludes "that 
environmental stimuli are without effect in producing conjugations un- 
less the protoplasm is in a condition where such conjugations are pos- 
sible.” Two examples illustrate different phases of this proposition: 
UroUptus mobilir will conjugate only after a period of from five to 
ten days after fertilization, and stock R of Paramecium aurelia (SonitC' 
born, I93d) will conjugate only in descendants of animals which have 
recently undergone conjugation or endomixis. The time factor is ob- 
viousiy different in these two animals, but both clearly indicate a strong 
cyclical differentiation which affects conjugation. 

For more detailed analyses of this subject, reference should be made 
to Calkins's Biology of the Protozoa ( 1933) and to Chapter XIV below, 
by Sonneborn. 

There is, perhaps, even less agreement concerning the effects of con- 
jugation than concerning the causes. In some ciiiates, e.g.. VroUptus 
mobilis (Calkins, 1919), conjugation results in a definite renewal oi 
vitality, as indicated by an increase in the fission rate. Calkins interprets 
this as a fundaniental process, which is an integral and normal part o 
the life cyle. Woodruff and Spencer (1924) found a similar renewal 
of vitality following conjugation in Spalhidhm spathula, but Woodruff 
(1925) interprets this as a rescue process to "meet the emergency o 
physiological degeneration induced by environmental conditions w i 
are not ideal.” Beers (1931) shows that conjugation increases vjfaffty | 
Didinmm nasutum which has been depressed by inadequate fee mg, 
that no depression occurs in well-fed animals. 
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the different schools of thought regarding the conditions necessary for 
conjugation in ciliates, upon which most of this work has been done. 

In regard to ancestry, Calkins (1904) found that in Paramecium 
caudalum there ate fully as many conjugations between closely related 
individuals as between individuals of diverse ancestry. He further indi- 
cates (Calkins 1933) that similar results have been obtained through 
isolation cultures of Didinium nasutum, P. amelia, P. bursaria, Styl- 
nychia sp., Blepharhma undulans, Spathidium spathula, Oxytricha faj' 
lax, Chilodonella cucullus, and Uroleptui mobilis. Sonneborn and Cohen 
(1936) found that under identical conditions, "The Johns Hopkins 
stock R of Paramecium amelia can invariably be induced to conj’ugate,” 
while "the Yale stock of the same species cannot." This difference ap- 
pears to be clearly racial. Sonneborn’s (1937) discovery of tw’o "sex 
reaction types" in a race of P. amelia may throw considerable new light 
on this question. Members of one type readily conj’ugate with those of 
the other type, but do not conjugate among themselves. 

At first this looked as though something resembling the two sexes of 
other organisms had been found in the reaction of one ciliate to another. 
However, the discovery by Jennings (1938) of as many as nine sex 
reaction types in P. bursaria seems to remove these types from the cate- 
gory of sexes and indicates that they ate simply strains which will not 
inbteed The significance of these discoveries is not yet cleat, but they 
do show that in some cases, at least, diverse ancestry is a potent factor 
in conjugation. 

In regard to the relative importance of external conditions and in- 
ternal conditions in ciliate conjugation, we again find contradictory e\’i- 
dence if we generalize from specific instances The inductive method of 
reasoning is certainly stimulating and productive, but its misuse has led 
to some unjustifiably broad propositions. There is a rapidly accumulat- 
ing array of evidence that external conditions, such as food, tempera- 
ture, pH, population concentration, liglU, seasons, chemicals, condition 
of host in some parasitic forms, and so forth, do play an important role 
in inducing conjugation in some ciliates. However, there is valid evi- 
dence to indicate that in some forms, at least, conjugation can be in- 
duced only at Certain times in the life cycle of the organism— in other 
words, only when the protoplasm is sexually "mature" for conjugation. 
Calkins (1933, p. 286) states that "One unmistakable conclusion can be 
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changed by conjugation into new genetic entities, but this is actuaiJy 
genetic transformation rather than reproduction. Before the exconju- 
gants return to their normal vegetative condition,' they undergo one or 
more divisions in most cases, but these divisions are reproduction by 
binary Mission, an ascjcuai phenomenon. Although these divisions are 
modified by the previous sexual union, they are none the less asexual 
reproduction. 

Conjugation is peculiar to the Cil/ata and the process is strikingly 
uniform, with but few exceptions, in all ciliates w’hich have been studied. 
The general course of the maturation phenomena in conjugstian was 
first described by Maupas (1889), who studied the process in a number 
of cihates and divided it for convenience into eight stages. Calkins 
( 1933 ) states that "With one or two exceptions {Trachelacerca phoene- 
copierm, Sphoiiomum ambigtinm, etc.) all of the free living ciliates 
thus far described agree in the general course of their maturation phe- 
nomcna." Several parasitic species, however, exhibit some important dif- 
ferences from the usual course, and recent ins'estigations have revealed 
a few interesting deviations among free-living forms. 

With a few noteworthy exceptions, the union of two ciliates in con- 
jugation takes place longitudinally and symmetrically (Fig. 146). The 
first sign of approaching conjugation in a mass culture is frequently 
a tendency’ to agglomerate m dense masses. Individuals appear to stick 
together on contact, even though they may separate soon after. Even- 
tually, two individuals will adhere side by side, or with ventral surfaces 
together, and become more intimately connected in the anterior region. 
The extent of union varies from a thin protoplasmic bridge at the time 
of cross-fertilization to an intimate fusion of more than half the bo y 


length in other species. . . 

Two individuals of Euplotes palelia will come into contact, spita 
about each other for a few moments, and then apply themse ves 0 
gether at their left peristomal margins, so that the 
to two turtles stuck together by their left ventral halves (Fig. 1 ) • 

swim forward together in a well coordinated manner, rotating on 
which, owing to the symmetry of the pair, is straighter than t ® 
axis of a single individual. At this stage the parrs ate ^ . 

their cirri After remaining together a short time, ih^may 
repeat the process with the same or with other individitals, enti / 
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In other ciliates, however, conjugation apparently reduces vitality. 
Thus in Blepharhma undulans Calkins (1912) found that all excon* 
juganls died, although Woodruff (1927) concluded from his investiga- 
tions that conjugation in this species accelerates the division rate. Jen- 
nings (1913) concluded that conjugation reduced vitality in 
as indicated by a reduction in the average rate of fission in exconjugants 

At the present time the problem as regards ciiiates seems to be: does 
increased vitality following conjugation mean that conjugation is a nor- 
mal and essential part of the life cycle, or is it merely an emergency 
measure called into play when unfavorable environmental conditions 
have resulted in physiological degeneration? This problem is not easy 
to solve, because it is difficult to know what optimum or even "normal” 
environmental conditions are, and the two are probably not identical. 
Another complication is that in some species endomtxis may be substi- 
tuted for conjugation as a revitalizing process. 

Another angle from which this problem may be approached is that 
of comparison with the plant kingdom. Many plants are able to repro- 
duce themselves indefinitely by asexual methods, but at the same time 
sexual stages occur which, though not indispensable to their continued 
existence, are nevertheless certainly an integral part of their normal 
life cycle and valuable to the organism in other ways. In other plants, 
sexual processes must occur at regular intervals under "normal” condi- 
tions, or the species will die out. 

Further investigation may disclose a similar situation in the ciliates, 
wherein some ciliates cannot continue to exist without periods of con- 
jugation, while in others endomixis may be substituted for conjuga- 
tion, and in still others asexual reproduction will carry on the line in- 
definitely. The final answer to this problem will come.only through con- 
tinued investigation. 


Conjugation 

Conjugation has been defined as the temporary union of two proto- 
zoan cells for the exchange of nuclear elements. It is a sexual process, 
differing from ordinary sexual union in that it is not directly related 
to reproduction. Two organisms enter into the relationship and the same 
two functional units leave the relationship; no third party — no progeny 
— has come into being. The two conjugants have been genetically 
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ends, the anterior ends pointing in opposite directions. Kidder ( 1933 b) 
describes the anterior tip of one member of a pair of Andslrum 4 tsseli 
uniting asymmetrically with the peristomal groove part way back on its 
mate, though the two are of equal size, Miyashita (1927) shows that 
radically asymmetrical union occurs in Lada tanhht, in which the micto- 
conjugant, smaJJer than its mate, ittiiches its intccioc end to the posterior 
ventral surface of the macroconi'ugant. In Ktdderia {Conchofhlhims) 
mytili, Kidder (1933a) shows an almost tandum association, with the 
anterior peristomal region of the slightly smaller member joined by a 
wide protoplasmic bridge to the aboral surface of the larger member 
of the pair. In Dileplus gigas (Visscher, 1927) fusion takes place along 
the ventral surfaces of the proboscides, and the mouth remains in evi- 
dence during the entire period of conjugation. 

The varied methods of joining of the conjugants suggest that the 
location of the fusion bridge is not significant. If ciliate conjugation 
evolved from a process similar to pseudoconjugation as seen in present- 
day gregicines, as many protoologists believe, if seems reasonable that 
one location would serve as well as another, provided the cortex were 
not too firm for a protoplasmic bridge to be formed. If is interesting 
in this connection to observe that in Buplotes patella (Turner, 1930)> 
which has a rigid cuirass, no true (ytoplasmic bridge is formed. The 
wandering pronucleus of one conjugant breaks out of the left antcrio* 
ventral margin of the one conjugant and passes backwards through a 
tube formed by the local separation of the applied surfaces of the two 
conjugants, and finally enters the cytostome of the other conjugant. This 
method of entering the apposed conjugant probably developed simplj' 
because it was easier to penetrate the soft rytostomal ttietnbrane than 
the rigid cuirass. The mouth-to-mouth migration of the male pronucleus 
in Cydoposthtum bipalfnattim (Dogiel, 1925) is a simpler example of 
the same process. 

In Polyspira and other members of the Foettingereidae, there occurs 
a remarkable combination of conjugation, fission, and chain format!^ 
called ''syndesmogamie" by Minkiewicz (1912), and recently twain 
"zygopalintomie" by Cbatton and Lwoff (1935) in their compre ensise 
work on the Apostomea. The two conjugants unite by their lateral su * 
faces rather than by the usual ventral method, then prwee tc> 

a series of synchronous, partial, transverse divisions, until a c am o 
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a union is made which involves an insecure adhesion of the bodies in 
the anterior left peristomal region. The peristome is distorted by the 
fusion, but the mouth continues to feed until it degenerates in the reor- 
ganization process. 

While the majority of ciliates become attached along their ventral or 
ventro-lateral margins and fuse anteriorly, several exceptions are note- 



Fjgure 146 A pair of Euplotei paSella in conjugalion. TTie micronuclei have under- 
gone preliminary division and arc now jn the first mciotic division , the C-shaped macro- 
nuclei are beginning to degenerate (Turner. 1930 ) 

worthy. Didmium nasuii/m (Prandtl, 1S>06; Mast, 1917) and members 
of the Ophryoscoleadae (Dogiel, 1925) join end to end anteriorly, the 
latter forming an oral cliamber by the juxtaposition of the two deep 
peristomal pockets. Dogiel states that the conjugants are smaller than the 
ordinary forms, owing to special progamic fissions. In Parachaen/a myae, 
Kofoid and Bush (1936) found conjugants attached by their posterior 
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into the apposed conju^ant. This macronudear exchange results in each 
cxconjugant possessing Jial/ of both macronuclei. Their eventual de- 
composition makes the exchange difficult to explain on functional 
grounds. Summers and Kidder suggest that it may represent a "remi- 
niscence of a more primitive proto 2 oan condition before the separation 
of trophic nuclear materials from the germinal materials." 

The odd elongations of degenerating macronudear chromatin into 
ribbon or rod-like fragments in Paramecium may be an abortive attempt 
at a similar process. 


CONJUGANT MEIOSIS 

Because the general course of conjugation, as outlined by Maupas 
(1889) is followed by the vast majority of ciliates so far studied, ft is 
convenient to use this outline in reviewing the process. His eight stages 
areas follows; 

Stage A, in whidi the micronucleus swells and prepares for division; 

Stage B, the first meiotic or maturation division; 

Stage C, the second meiotic division; 

Stage D, the third nuclear division, which produces the pronuclei; 

Stage E, that of mutual exchange and the union of pronudei; 

Stage F, the first metagomic (amphinudear) division; 

Stage G, the second metagamic division; 

Stage H, subsequent reorganization. 

Stages A, B, C, and D are concerned with preparation for syngamy. 
This preparation includes meiosis and the formation of pronuclei (see 
Fig. 147). Stage E is the climax of the entire process, wherein the art 
of fertilization is consummated. Stages F, G, and H are concerned with 
the reorganization of the body and the rcwtablishment of the usual vege 
tative form. 

Among dilates that normally possess more than one micronuc eus 
there is little uniformity in the number of nuclei that undergo the two 
meiotic divisions. In many fotms all micronuclei enter the first meiotic 
division Then all products of this division may divide again, or various 
numbers of them may be resorbed (see Calkins, 1933, p- 295)- 
DUe^lus gjgas, however, Visseber (1927) has shown that only one o 
the large number of micronuclei undergoes maturation. 

Two to eighteen micronuclei have been described as entering 
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jugating zooids is formed, resembling superficially a double tapeworm. 
After a time the fissions cease, and conjugation proceeds between mem- 
bers of each pair of zooids according to the ‘‘classical scheme,” although 
the nuclear details have not been worked out. Eventually fission is com- 
pleted, and the exconjugants soon separate, reorganizing themselves in 
the usual way. These fissions of the paired conjugants appear to be 
related in kind to the special preconjugation fissions, observed in several 
other ciliates, which result in conjugants that may be distinguished from 
the vegetative forms chiefly by their smaller size. Specialized conjugants 
are observed in l^tcollella ctenodactyh and Collinella gundii (Chatton 
and Penard, 1921), the Ophryoscolecidae (Dogiel, 1925); DHeptm 
gi^as (Visscher, 1927); Balantidium sp (Nelson, 1934); Nyctotherus 
cordiformis (Wichterman, 1937), and in the microgametes of peri- 
trichs. 

The preliminaty division of the mictonucleus in Buplotes charon and 
H. patella (Maupas. 1889; Turner, 1930), without fission of the body, 
is a modification of this same tendency of the conjugants to differ from 
the vegetative forms. 

Conjugants of many other ciliates are in some degree smaller than 
vegetative individuals, and this may be the result of reduced feeding or 
of other factors as yet unknown. It is among the copulating ciliates that 
the greatest difference occurs between the vegetative forms and the 
mature gametes (sec p. 610 above). 

Sexual differences are difficult to elucidate in the ciliates because the 
picture is confused by two kinds of possible differences. The two con- 
jugants may show differences m size, shape, or other characteristics. 
These differences betsieen the two conjugants entering the union may 
be interpreted as indicating maicness and femaleness In a number of 
forms the differences are slight but fairly constant, as in Miyashita’s 
(1927) “macroconjugants” and "miaoconjugants” of Lada tanijhi. In 
the Vorticellidae, on the other hand, the difference in size and behavior of 
the microconjugant and the macroconjugant is very striking, far greater, 
in fact, than could be explained on the grounds of fluctuating variation 
The small free-swimming form that seeks out and fertilizes the large 
sessile form could reasonably be called the male conjugant, and the large 
form may be considered a female conjugant. In the Vorticellidae and in 
Meiopus sigmoides (Noland, 1927), mutual fertilization is not accom- 
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maturation division of different dliates. Variation in the number of 
nuclei involved in the maturation divisions occurs within the same species, 
as well as among different spedes. As only two pronuclei function in 
fertilization, and as these two are known to be sister nuclei in many 
ciliates, only one micronucleus really needs to undergo maturation. 

STAGES A AND B, THE FIRST MEIOTIC DIVISION 


In the earlier accounts of conjugation, the first maturation division 
in several ciliates was said to be not greatly different from ordinary 
vegetative mitosis. Recent accounts, based on careful cytological studies, 
show marked peculiarities in the prophase of the first maturation division. 
It seems possible, therefore, that more detailed studies, with improved 
techni< 5 ues, may reveal these distinguishing prophase stages in all dlhtes 
The fact that such a careful w-orker as Maupas failed to obsen'e the 
highly characteristic changes that occur in Euplotes patella (Turner, 
1930) lends weight to this possibility. 

In the vast majority of ciliates, the prophase of the first maturation 
division is highly characteristic and presages the coming reduction. In 
some ciliates the micronucleus takes on the form of a crescent, or comma, 


during the prophase, and this appearance is sufficiently characteristic to 
be recognized as a general type. Among ciliates that exhibit the crescent 
formation are various species of Paramecium and the Vorticellidae. 

There is little agreement as to the number of chromosomes in Para- 
mecium or even as to the method by which the crescent is transformed 
into the metaphase spindle. The chromosome number in all species is 
surely larger than the S of P given by Hertwig (1889) for P. aurelia, 
and probably less than 150. which has been attributed to P. caudatum. 
Calkins and Cull (1907) suggested that the l65 or more small chroma- 
tin rods or fibers seen in F. caudatum are comparable to the phjsica 
counterpart of the individual genes of higher animals. Aggregates o 
these would represent a chromosome in cases where chromosomes are 
formed. Perhaps the 32 chromoraeres of Euplotes pate la { 

1930) also represent 32 genes, although one would expect this hig J 
specialized hypotrich to have more genes than the more pnnutne 


tnen. . „ . 

Whatever the nature of the chromatin elements in ^ * 

be, these investigators, as well as Dehorne (1920), s ov ^ 









Figure 147 Diagram of cihate conjugation 1, t«o dilates joined centrally, micro- 
nuclei in pcophase parachute stage; 2. first meiotk (equational) division, 5, second 
meiotic (reduction) division in which the chromosome number is reduced from diploid 
to haploid, and the macronucleus begins to degenerate; 4, third maturation division, 
involving only one of the four nuclei in each animal, the other three degenerate, 5, 
migration of the wandering ( 5 ) ptonuclei into the apposed animals, d and 5 pro- 
nucla of left conjugant stippled to indicate common origin, 6, fusion of wandering 
and stationary pronuclei to form sjnkarjon and restore diploid condition; 7, conjugants 
separate, first division of amphinucleus in exconjugants; 8, second amphinuclear division; 
9, four nuclei produced by the two amphinuclear divisions, the old macronucleus dis- 
integrates, 10, two of the four new nuclei develop into new micronuclei, two into new 
macronuclei; 11 and 12. first fission of the exconjugant separates out one micronucleus 
and one macronucleus to each daughter cell reestablishing the vegetative condition 
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by further investigation, but it seems reasonabie on the basis of the avail- 
able facts and is in line with current theory. 

Calkins (1919) describes a peculiar situation in Uroleptus mobilis, 
in which two types of metaphase stages are found (Fig. 149), one in 
which about txventy-hut chromosomes appear and twelve go to each pole, 
and another in which eight chromosomes appear and eight go to each 
pole in an obviously equational division. Although the number is not 
strictly homologous, the first type is similar to that which occurs in 
Etiploles patelln and other spedes, nod the second type is what would 
be expected if all chromosomes were compact. Intermediate forms are 
conceivable, m which some chromosomes are compact and others are 



Fisuftf 149 First maturafion spindles oi Urolepms moMii. A and B, two typ« of 
metaphasfi stages; C and D, two types of anaphase stages found in this form Both 
types arc cquanonal divisions, since the diplo'd eight chromosomes appear m the stto- 
sequent division, in which they are reduced to four. (After Calkins, 1919.) 

dispersed as several loosely associated chromomeres. This would explain 
many irregular counts, which otherwise seem chaotic. 

In Chilodonella {ChHodon) mcinatus a parachute is formed after 
the division of an endobasal body, according to MacDougall (1925). 
Enriques (1908) failed to see the parachute in the same species but 
described a peculiar rod formation. In MacDougall s material, our 
strands of chromomeres are formed from the spireme of the late paw 
chute stage and condense into four dumb-bell chromosomes on e 
spindle. This author states that the exact number of granules m e 
strand was not determined, but her Figure 23 shows four on eac 5 ra 
This is interesting, since four chromomeres to a chromosome as e 
found in E. patella (see Fig. 148 E) and other cihates. The our c 
somes then split longitudinally and four halves migrate to eac po 
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maturation spindle is formed at right angles to the prophase crescent by 
the migration of the division center from the apex of the crescent to the 
middle of the crescent, and by the pushing out of the other pole across 
the crescent. Earlier workers believed the spindle was formed by a 
shortening of the crescent Dehome Ends no chromosomes at all, but, 
instead, a simple convoluted thread. 

In a wide variety of other ciliates, the prophase develops a "cande- 
labra” (Collin, 1909) or "parachute" (Calkins, 1919) stage. It is 
noteworthy that the parachute prophase occurs in most of the ciliates in 
which reasonably complete chromosome studies have been made and 
reduction definitely located Ktddena {Conchophthtrius') mytil't may be 
an exception to this, but Kidder (1933a) admits he might have missed 
finding it. Tannreuther (1926) describes a simple type of chromosome 
formation in Prorodon gnseus, in which chromosomes arise directly out 
of a central chromatin mass upon the equator of the spindle. 

In Eiiplotes patella a typical parachute is formed, which is seen as 
a stage in the transformation of resting chromatin into the chromosomes 
of the metaphase spindle The events transpire synchronously in both 
nuclei produced by the preliminary, or pre-maturation division of the 
mictonucleus occurring in this species. Each nucleus swells to several 
times its original size, as the faintly granular chromatin becomes more 
basophilic, and is arranged in a reticulum filling the nuclear space (Fig. 
148) . The reticulum condenses in the center and becomes polarized, with 
most of the chromatin at one pole. Further condensation forms a dense 
club-hke structure, which presently loosens up and is transformed into 
a parachute, with most of the chromatin forming the "cloth" at one pole, 
the spindle fibers forming the "rope,” and an endosome at the other pole 
forming the "weight.” The chromatin then forms thirty-two discrete 
chromatin granules, the chromomeres, which soon migrate to the equa- 
torial plate in groups of four. These eight groups of four chromomeres 
apparently correspond to the eight diploid chromosomes found in other 
stages of the life q’clc. In the anaphase of this division, sixteen cliromo- 
meres pass to each pole, and one may frequently observe them associated 
in pairs as loosely connected dumb-bells Tlie sixteen chromomeres, or 
eight dumb-bells, which pass to each pole represent the eight diploid 
chromosomes and identify this as an cquational division. 

In Pleuroiricha laiiceolata, Manwell (1928) found chromomeres that 
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with multiple micronudei such as Urohplos mobllis (Calkins, W9), a 
variable number of nudei may divide a second time. In Euphhs p<itsjk 
all micronudear products undergo a second meiotic division. Because 
of the preliminary division, there are four in each conjugant. No resting 
stage occurs between divisions here, in contrast to MacDougall’s (1936) 
account of ChiloEotielia. The daughter nuclei of the previous division 
are still connected by their respective drawn-out imdear membranes when 
the chromatin begins to resolve itself into a reticulum in each nucleus 
and the granules on the reticulum condense into eight discrete, ovoid 



Figure 130. Second meiotic (reduction) divijion in Suphiej paifUa. A, eight ovoid 
chromosomes appearing on the spindle; B, sjmaptic pairing and Jengthenmg of chfomo- 
somes ; C, dis;unction and separation of homologous chromosomes in the anaphase, four 
pissiag to eich pait. 

chromosomes (Ftg. 130 A). The cbtomosomes notv conjugste in four 
pairs, in what is probably a delayed synapsis, elongate somewhat, and 
disjoin longitudinally, four haploid chromosomes passing to each pole. 

Calkins (1919) desaibed a similar pairing and separation of the 
eight chromosomes in Uroleptus ttiobilis. Tannreuther (1926) presents 
evidence of chromosome pairing in the redaction division of P/erp/iofi 
grheus, but in most cases where synapsis has been observed, it occurs m 
the first meiotic division. 

STAGE D, THE THIRD DIVISION, AND THE FORMATION OF PRONUCLEI 
In all cih'ates thus far studied, a third division occurs. This division 
is equational in character and usually involves only one nucleus, w i e 
the rest degenerate. The two products of this division are the pronuclei 
which take part in fertiliaation. , 

In a few diiates, two, three, and four micronuclei have een ^ 
to divide at this stage, but in no case has it been demonstrat t a 
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which point they fuse in pairs, forming diads before entering upon the 
resting stage. 

. A tetraploid strain arose spontaneously in a pure culture of Mac- 
Dougall's Chilodonella tincinalus. Maturation phenomena in the tetra- 
ploid form were similar to those of the usual diploid form, except that 
there were twice the number of chromosomes in every stage. Investiga- 
tions, presented and reviewed in a later article by MacDougall (1936), 
show meiotic processes which are similar in six species of Chilodonella. 
In all species the diploid number of chromosomes is four, A parachute 
stage is followed by the formation and the synaptic pairing of chroma- 
tin threads, as in "classic leptotine and aygotine” stages, which condense 
to form the pachytene chromosomes. MacDougall’s descriptions reveal 
the striking similarity of melosis in Chilodonella to the general scheme 
of meiosis in the Metazoa. Messiatzev (1924) reported synapsis occur- 
ring in the first maturation division and again in a fifth amphinucleat 
division of Uonotus lamella, but Poljansky (1926) believes that Mes- 
siatzev confused his stages in the latter case. 

The small number and the large size of the chromosomes in Chilodo' 
nella make this a very favorable form for study of meiotic phenomena. It 
seems unfortunate that more of the recent studies that have genetic sig- 
nificance were not made on this animal, in which chromosome behavior 
is clear-cut and well known, Instead of on Paramecium, in ^\hich it is 
practically impossible to determine any of the significant stages in 
meiosis. 

STAGE C, THE SECOND MEIOTIC DIVISION 

The second meiotic division is the reduction division in all ciliales 
thus far studied, except in Oxylricha jallax, according to Gregory 
(1923). Prandtl (1906), in his work on Dtdintum nasutum, was the 
first to present conclusive csudence on diromosome reduction in ciliates 
when he described reduction from sixteen to eight chromosomes in the 
second meiotic division. Tlicrc seems to be no general rule for the num- 
ber of nuclei that enter this division. In the species of Chilodonella 
studied by MacDougall (1936), only one nucleus is involved in any of 
the three progamous divisions; the other products degenerate 

In perhaps the majority of clliatcs both products of the first division 
enter the second division. In 0. jallax (Gregory, 1923) and in forms 
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present techniques some of the finer structural changes which occur 
within the chromatin mass. 

Since Prandtl (1906) first noted a difference in size between the wan- 
dering and tiie stationary pronuclei of Vidinium nasutum, slight differ- 
ences have been reported in a number of other cases. Calkins and Cull 
(1907) showed that this is due to a heteropolar third division, in 
Paramechwj caudatum. Maupas (ISSp) was the first to record a struc- 
tural difference between pronuclei, when he observed the area of dense 
cytoplasm in front of the migrating pronucleus of Euploies patella. The 
most striking dimorphism appears in C)doposthhm, according to 
Dogiel (1925). The wandering pronueJeus is spermatozoon-like in hav- 
ing an elongated tail. All these differences between pronucfei must be 
cytoplasmic in origin, for the nuclei, as has been pointed out, are 
genetically identical, if our present concepts arc correct. 

STAGE r, AttCRATION OF PRONUCLCI AND FERTJLJZATJON 

Migration of the wandering nucleus occurs synchronously in the two 
conjugants, 50 tliat the)' generally pass each other in the cytoplasmic 
bridge which joins the two conjugants. In Cychposthium (Dogiel, 
1925), the spermat 02 odn*like male pronuc/eus passes out of the mouth 
of the parent body and into the mouth of the recipient, by way of the 
juxtaposed peristomal cavities (Fig. 167). 

In Euplotes patella (Turner, 1930), the wandering pronucleus breaks 
out of the left anterior tip of the parent body, which is pressed into the 
peristomal field of its mate {see p. 620, ai»ve), passes backward be- 
tween the appressed conjugants, and finally enters the cytostomal area of 
the recipient. Both pronudei form spiodies as the male approaches the 
female, and four chromosomes can be seen in each As the pronudei 
touch, their membranes dissolve and the two groups of four chromo 
somes mingle, as fertilization is completed and the diploid condition 
restored (Fig. 151 D). In ChitodonelU, MacDougall (1925) shows 
that the two haploid chromosomes are visible throughout the migration 

period (Fig. 152), but lose fhe/r identity soon after fertilization. 

The appearance of the pronudei at the time of union varies with the 
species. In a number of ciliates, they are in the form of a spin e simi a 
to those of Euplotes, although few show chromosomes. In ot et ci la e , 
the pronudei are spherical and vesicular at the time of union n s 
others, intermediate conditions have been reported. 
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two functional pronuclei are derived from different spindles. In all cases 
in which only one nucleus is involved, and possibly also in those where 
two or more are involved, the two pronuclei must be genetically identical 
if the third division is equational. In Uroleptus (Calkins, 1919), two or 
three nuclei divide, but the two pronuclei are always sister nuclei As 
this occurs in both members of the pair, the exconjugants should theo- 
retically be genetically identical. This appears to be the significant feature 
in the third maturation division. 



Figure 131. Euplotts pattUa. A, B, C, third maturation division, In which the four 
haploid chromosomes in A split longitudinally and the halves slip past each other 
m B, and four go to each pole in C; D. fertilixation nucleus in which the $ and 9 
pronuclei have just joined, but their chromosome groups have not yet mingled. 

In Euphtes patella (Turner, 1930), two nuclei enter the third division. 
In each nucleus (Fig. 131) the chromatin reticulum condenses into four 
strands of chromatin granules, which condense into four compact sausage- 
shaped chromosomes lying lengthwise of the spindle. The ^romosomes 
split longitudinally, and the halves slip past each other as they migrate 
to separate poles in this equational division The chromosomes are all 
lying in the same axis, so that as the chromosomes slip past each other 
in the early anaphase, they appear end to end, and the figure might 
easily be misinterpreted as a transverse division of chromosomes. It is 
possible that the descriptions of the transverse division of chromosomes 
m the third division, given by Enriques (1908), Calkins (1919, 1930), 
MacDougall (1925), and others were based on some such artifact. Cal- 
kins points out that if each chromosome represents one gene, the method 
of division is of no consequence. This interpretation would doubtless 
serve for Paramecium, which has a large number of chromosomes, but it 
is hardly conceivable that Chrlodonella would have only two pairs of 
genes. It seems more probable that the apparent transverse division of 
some chromosomes in mitosis is due to our inability to demonstrate by 
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and in the others two or three develop into micronuclei and macro- 
nuclei, while the remaining one or two degenerate. 

In huplotes paiella, the macronucleus and the micronucleus are never 
sister nuclei, so that the first amphinuclear division evidently separates 
the macronuclear line from the micfonuclear line. However, there is no 
apparent difference, except one of position, between the tv,’o products 
of {he first division. 

In "group C* Kidder lists hvelve ciliates, in which differentiation 
occurs after the third amphinuclear division. To this list, which includes 
the familiar Parameciam caudaium, may be added Parachaenta myae 
(Kofa'i^ and Bush, 19S6). The number of products, if any, which de- 
generate appears to vaf)' with the author, as well as with the species. 
In about half of these species, all nuclei remain functional 

In Pareuneaum C4ndattm, four of the eight amphinuclear products 
become macronuclei and are distributed by fission to the four grand- 
daughters, while four become micronuclei. According to Calkins and 
Cull (1907), all of these micronuclei remain functional and are dis- 
tribute by fission; but Maupas (1889), Jennings (1920), and Dofiein- 
Reichenow (1928) indicate that three degenerate, while the fourth 
remains as the functional micronucleus and divides at each subsequent 


fission, just as it does in P. putrinam (Dofiein, I9l6). 

In some material, both of these schemes are represented in P . 
turn; but, perhaps because the dividing micronucleus is more easily 
identified, the latter type is more dearly and unquestionably demon- 


strable. 

In "group D," in which differentiation occurs after the fourth amphi 
nuclear division, Kidder lists onlyP. multimicromcUata (Landis, 1925), 
Kidderm {Conchaphthirius') mytili (Kidder, 1933a), and Bursam 
truncafella, according to Prowazek (1899)- But Bursaria belongs in 
"group C," according to Poljanslg' (1928, 1934). 

After the final division of the synkarj’on, which separates macro 
nudear elements from micronudear elements, the micronuclei return 
the normal condition. This involves shrinkage in size an t e 
tion of the chromatin to the homogeneous condition. If more < 
normal number ate formed, they are separated by the su sequen 
fissions until the normal number is established, as in . ’ 

according to Calkins and Cull (1907). If the norma num e 
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Figure 152. ChtlodontlU unctnatui. Migration of the pronudei across the protoplasmic 
bridge Each pronucleus contains two haploid chtomosomcs still attached by strands to 
their sister halves Also visible rn each conjogant are old and new oral baskets and the 
granular remnants of the old macronucleus. (After MacDougall, 1925.) 

STAGES F, C, AND H, THE EXCONJUCANTS 

TJie subject of reorganization is dealt with elsewhere in this volume, 
but we may consider briefly some of the c>'lological aspects of the re- 
organizing exconjugant. 

After fusion of the pronuclei, the fertilization nucleus divides one or 
more times, and from the products of division the new micronucleat 
and macronuclcar elements are formed, while extra products disintegrate. 
The number of divisions the synkaryon undergoes before differentia- 
tion of the macronuclei and micronucici in various ciliates is reviewed 
by Kidder {1933b) in his work on Andstrutna. Kidder lists eight 
species in "group A,” in which the micronucleus and the macronucleus 
are differentiated after the first amphinuclear division. To these we may 
add Chilocionella cucullulus (Ivanic, 1933); C. chattoni, C. labiala, C. 
caudaia, C. jaunt (MacDougall, 1936); and t^ylothenis cordiformis 
(Wichterman, 1937). In other ciliates, differentiation occurs after the 
second amphinuclear division. Kidder lists twent)’-one species in this 
"group B," which includes a majority of the best-known ciliates. To 
this list may be added Balantidium (Nelson, 1934), from the Chim- 
panzee. 

In about half of tliese species, all four products remain functional, 
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disappears. The large granular ball thus formed condenses somewhat 
and then elongates, starts bending into its normal C-shape, and com- 
bines with one or two sizeable remnants of the old macronuclcus which 
have persisted through the process. When the elongating macronuclear 
Anlage approaches the remnants of the old macronuclcus, the latter lose 
their pycnotic appearance and the chromatin reorganizes itself into dis- 
crete, dispersed granules, again resembling the normal condition. The 
new and the old portions then unite, end to end, to produce the C-shaped 
nucleus of the trophic form, the reconstituted portion forming the pos- 
terior portion. Examination of hundreds of exconjugants at this stage 
convinces one that the proximity of the elongating Anlage is the influ- 
ence which brings about the reorganization of the old remnants. The 
old chromatin is so thoroughly reorganized before joining the new 
Anlage that it possibly has little more effect on the nature of the 
new nucleus than if it had been dissolved and re-formed within the new 
nuclear membrane. 

Ikeda and Ozaki (1918) first reported fragments of the old macro- 
nucleus being incorporated into the developing macronuclear in 
Boveria lahidis. 

Kidder (1933a, 1933b) has described an interesting phenomenon oc- 
curring in the macronuclear Anlagen of Kidderia [Conchophthirm) 
myttl'i and in Anchtrnma tsseli. At each of the two or three cxconjugant 
fissions which separate the seven or eight new macronuclei, all un- 
separated macronuclei cast out in an orderly manner a sphere of chroma- 
tin. According to Kidder, this "may represent the sloughing off of the 
germinal chromatin contained in the amphinucleus, a substance that is 
superfluous for the further activity of a purely trophic cell element 
(Reichenow, 1927)." Diller (1928) suggested this as an explanation 
of a similar occurrence during endomixis in Trkhodina. Chromatin ex 
trusions from developing macronuclear Anlagen W'ould appear to be 
even more closely analogous to the AjrarJs ^'pe of chromatin diminution, 
as brought out by Boveri, than is the chromatin diminution described 
by MacDougall in the division of the macronudeus in ChHodonella. 

Until recently the behavior of the macronudeus in conjugation as 
been given scant attention. The disintegration of the old macronu eus 
and the differentiation, number, and distribution of new macrormc ear 
Anlageti have been noted, but no great significance has been attac e o 
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differentiated, they divide at every subsequent body division, as in 
Euplotes paiella. 

The macronuclei grow to their normal size and are distributed by 
body fissions to the daughter and granddaughter cells, if more than the 
vegetative number ate formed, as in Paramecium. Thus the ordinary 
vegetative form is reestablished. 

During their development, the young maaonuclei undergo some 
striking and significant changes. Several investigators have reported 
marked enlargement of the macronuclear Anlagen in ciliates, since the 
early description of the "balhof-yarn*' stage in Nycioiherus cordijormts 
by Stein (1867). 

Calkins (1930) showed that the macronuclear Anlage of Uroieptus 
haiseyi at first contains no chromatin, if chromatin be defined as a 
nucleic acid containing substance. As the young macronucleus grows, 
minute chromatin granules ate formed within the matrix and grow in 
size and number until the nucleus is filled with large, intensely staining 
chromatin granules. Subsequent divisions of this "placenta" and of the 
cell body restore the normal vegetative nuclear complex. 

A number of other ciliates show enlargement of the placenta to a size 
greater than that of the ordinary condition, after which shrinkage, or 
condensation, reduces it to its vegetative size. According to MacDougall 
(1925), the young Anlage of Cbtlodonella uncsnaia stains very faintly 
at first, but more intensely later. The enlargement continues until the 
young macronucleus neatly fills the cell. 

In Euplotes patella (Turner, 1930), as in Uroieptus, the early macro- 
nuclear Anlage contains little, if any, demonstrable chromatin. After 
several hours of growth, a fine chromatin reticulum develops and is 
transformed into a broken spireme. The chromatin spireme enlarges 
with the nucleus and resembles the "ball of yam" in Nyctolherus cor- 
dtfor/nis, as pictures by Stein (1867) and Wichterman (1937), except 
that the spireme is more tortuous. Earlier stages resemble those of 
Metopus sigtnoides as drawn by Noland (1927), and of Paracletelandia 
simplex (Kidder, 1938) in cy’Stic reorganiziUion. The spireme finally 
becomes shorter and very much thicker, as chromatin granules are 
formed along its peripher)'. At this stage a fine thread is discernible run- 
ning through the center of the spireme. The granules become scattered 
throughout the macronuclear Anlage as the structure of the spireme 
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these processes. It now seems probable that more intensive investigation 
of the role of the macronucleus in conjugation will be extremely profit- 
able. 
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CHAPTER Xin 


ENDOMIXIS 
Loranoe Loss Woodruff 

During recent years the attention of students of the Ciliophora has 
been focused increasingly on macronuclear changes during the Jife of 
the individual cell and the life history of the species. This has revealed 
that the macronuclcus Is by no means a relatively passive agent in the 
nuclear complex, but rather a product of micronuclear activity which 
undergoes various radical transformations in contributing to the "somatic" 
functions of the cell until another is provided from the same source, 

Macronuclear Reorganization 
As early as 1859, Stein noted a clear band, or Kerns^/tlf, in the macro* 
nuclei of hypotrichous ciliates, but chiefly within the past decade this has 



been intensively studied by several investigators who have j!"' 

Kernspahen are but a part of the regions "OJ railed ™ 

bands, reconstruction bands, and so forth, which have an p 
function in the transformation of macronuclear substance 
of division (see p. 21). ITius in certain cases matenal visibly ^ 
from this region into the surrounding cytoplasm, as, or ex p > 
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“re “Iso made for Ihe 

perroAc desfrudron of the maaonucleus and its replacement from the 

Lhtw ^"sioreWs “nd autogamp, and 
probably in all by conjugation. ^ ^ 

Enoomictjc Phenomena 

A penodrc replacement of the macronuclear apparatus, without syn- 
fcaryon formation, was described in farmecium W«, and named L 



cr? 
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Figure 135. General plan of the usual oudear changes tJuting endomixis in Far'S- 

mecium aureha. A, typicj' r- ’**•-- « ■* ~-cronucleus (cfiro- 

matin bodies not shown) . ’• second division 

of microfludei; D, deger* • » dWsiOf' 

cell; F, first reconstruction micronudear division; G, second reconstruction mjcro- 
nudear division; H, transformation of two micronuclei into macronuclei; I, micro- 
nuclear and cell division; J, typical nuclear condition restored. (Constructed from t e 
description and figures of Woodruff and Erdmann, 1914 ) 

domixis, by Woodruff and Erdmann (1914). FoHowing their accovnt, 
in summary, endomixis in this species involves the resolution of the 0 / 
macfonucleus into chromatin bodies, which disintegrate in the tytopiasm, 
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Uroleptus (Calkins, 1919, 1930), Euplotes patella (Turner, 1930), and 
Aspidisca (Summers, 1935), while m odiers, such as Euplotes tvorcestert 
(Griffin, 1910), "extrusion bodies” are either absent or not described. 
Again, in some ciliates reorgankation bands may not appear so clear-cut 
as in hypotrichous forms. Nevertheless the macronuclear material is 
eliminated as a residual mass, left between the two parts of a dividing 
macronucleus, as in Anastruma and Conchophthtr'ius (Kidder, 1933a, 
1933b), Colpidium, Glaucoma, and Urocentrum (Kidder and Diller, 
1934), and Blepharhma (D. Young, 1939); or beside the macronucleus 



Fig 154 Macronuclear dissolution in BUphamma undutan:. A, vegetative individual 
with dumb betl-shafed macronucleus. B. early stage in the formation of the central bulb; 
C, central bulb fully formed; D, dissipation of the central bulb almost accomplished. 
(From D. Young, 1939.) 

during or after cell division, as in Chslodonella (MacDougall, 1936) 
and Colpoda (Kidder and QafF, 1938) (Figs 153, 154). 

Variations in the details of such intrinsic macronuclear reorganiza- 
tion processes are indeed legion — reaching their climax, perhaps, in one 
or more of the types of "hemixis” described by Diller (1936) — but the 
accumulating data seem to justify the belief that they may be universal 
in the ciliates and perhaps represent at once a "purification” (Calkins) 
of the macronucleus, a regulation of the nucIeO'C)’topIasmic ratio, and 
a contribution of significance to the metabolic activities of the cyto- 
plasm. For summaries, reference may be made to Summers (1935) and 
Kidder and Claff (1938). 

Apparently, intrinsic macronuclear reorganization phenomena dur- 
ing the division of the cell suffice, in most species at least, for the con- 
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these studies, if must be admitted, the authors failed to follow the 
sequence of nuclear events in series of pedigreed animals, but fitted their 
findings in isolated animals into the picture of endomixis as originally 
portrayed. Three of these investigations are of particular signifirance 
at the moment, 

Diller (1928), in a study of "binary fission and endomixis in Trich- 
dina from tadpoles/' gives a categorical account of the reorgani 2 ation 
process. He shows the resolution of the macronucleus into chromatin 
bodies: "In most cases the macronudeus breaks up completely by form- 
ing numerous spherical bodies of varying sizes." And the origin of the 
primordium of the new macronudeus is from a residual micronucleus: 
"The final eight products of the m/cronudear divisions are originally all 
apparently similar. Seven of them, however, rapidly differentiate into 
macronueJear Afjiagen, «'hile one remains the functional mtcronucleus." 
The process is "characterized by the absence of maturation spindles and 
synkaiyon formation” (Fig. 157). 

Stranghiiner ( 1932) , in a detailed description of endomixis in Parame- 
cium multimicronudeatum, emphasizes the fact that "Im Gegensatz zuf 
Conjugation bildet der Macronudeus bet der Aufldsung kerne tvufst' 
formigen Schtingen,” and describes and figures the incorporation of 
chromatin spheres from the old macronudeus into the new one (Fig 
158). 

Kidder (193S) observes a "nudear reorganization without cell divi 
sion in Paradevelandia simplex,” in which the details of the process 
are unique but the end result is the same. The old macronudeus elimi- 
nates a large part of its chromatin and the remainder then becomes in- 
corporated with one product of a single micronudear division, to con- 
stitute the primordium of the new macronudear apparatus (Fig. 159)* 

In this cooperation between macronudeus and micronucleus, de- 
scribed by Stranghdner and Kidder as endomixis, we seem to have, as it 
were, stages in the evolution of macronudear metamorphosis intermedi 
ate between the intrinsic changes evidenced by reorganization bands, 
direct elimination of material, and so forth, and the complete compe- 
tence of the micronucleus alone to form a new macronudeus during 
endomixis as it has been described in other species. 

That intrinsic reorganization is adequate for the continued li c o 
the race appears to be evident from the study of Dawson (1919) 
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and the tfansformati'on of one or two of the products of the micronuclear 
divisions into new mactonuclei, to reconstitute the normal vegetative 
apparatus when distributed by cell division (Figs. 155, 156). 

Immediately after this announcement, Hertwig (1914) described 
similar phenomena in P. aurelia as parthenogenesis, induced, he believed, 
by degenerative changes, and emphasized the fact that in his study of 
conjugation in this species (1889), he had noted stages in certain non- 
conjugants that were open to a similar interpretation. Thereafter en* 
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Figure ISti PoMible methods of ntiaonuclear and cell division at the climax of endo- 
mixis in Paramteium aurelm lb is typical (From Woodruff and Erdmann, 1914, p. 448.) 

domixis, or, if one prefers, diploid parthenogenesis, was reported by 
many investigators, including Erdmann and Woodruff (1916) in P. 
caudalum, Calkins (1915, 1919) in Didinium nasuium and Urolepius 
nwbtlis, Moore (1924) in Spaihidium spathula, Erdmann (1925) in 
P. buTsaria, Wcxidruff and Spencer (1925) in P. pol)car)um, Klee 
(1925) in Ei/ploles longipes, Ivanif (1928, 1929) in Chilodonella 
//ncinalus, Vorticella nebulifera, EupJotes eharon, and E. patella, Man- 
well (1928) in Pleurotricha laneeolaSa, Diller (1928) in Trkbodina 
sp., Chcjfcc (1928, 1930) in P. caudalum, Faure-Frcmict (1930) in 
Zoothamntum allernans, Stranghoncr { 1932) in P. muliimlcronuelealum, 
Tlttlcr (1935) in Urost)la grandh, Kidder (1938) in Paraclevelandla 
simplex, and Gcici (1938) in Paramecium nephridiaium. In most of 




Fig 138. Endomixis in Paramedum multitnieroaucleatum, (From Stranghoner, 1932.) 
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appears that intrinsic rcof^nization, as weJ] as endomixis, meet the nor- 
mal exigencies of existence and keep the race on the even tenor of its 
way. For signifiant possibilities of genetic change in heterozygous indi- 
viduals, iiowevef, reorganization is accompanied by synkaryon forma- 
tion, either in autogamy or conjugation. 

Autogamy 

The first definite statement of autogamy in the ciliates was given in a 
brief article by Permor (1915), "'ho described the degeneration of the 
macionucicus and the origin of a new one from a synkaryon of micro- 
nuclear origin, during the cncyslmenl of Styhftychia pusUtlaiA. But tb« 
problem was not emphasized until DilJcr (1936) described aatogimyin 
P. aurelia and stated: 

I have not been able to confirm the micronueJear behavior which Wocdnifi 
and Erdmann have described for endomixis in P. aureih. In the failm of 
such verification 1 am inefioed to deny the existence of endomixis as a valid 
reorganization process. I feel that WoodrulT and Erdmann have combined 
stages of hemixis and autogamy into one scheme, ‘'endomixis/' overlooking 
the maturation and syncaryon stages in autogamy. 

And in regard to his own earlier description of endomixis in Trkbodm 
sp., Dillee remarks, "ft may be that hemixis and exconjugant stages were 
lumped together as ‘endomixis' in this account” (Figs. I60, l61). 

In enthusiasm for the concept of autogamy, vt may be well not to 
exclude endomixis in P. iUtreUa — or Trichodim sp. — ^without careful 
consideration, although there is no iricfination to deny that autogamy 
occurs in P. aurelia, in view of the combined data presented in the 
cytological study by Diller and the genetica! studies of Sonneborn 
(1939a, 1939b, 1939c). However, Sonneborn’s observations were not 
made on the Yale race of P. durelia nor on the mating-type variety wtuc 
it represents, because there ace as yet no known genes in this variety, 
and such tests therefore cannot be made. 

In the opinion of the writer, the crucial tytological stages ate no 
absolutely demonstrated, in part because most of the animas v.e 
taken from mass cultures and relatively few from isolated lines or ro 
pedigreed lines, and therefore the seijuence of events was not 
from pedigreed series. To demonstrate satisfactorily the exact 
it is necessary to follow crirically the nuclear behavior in senes o p 
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amktonudeate race of Oxytrkha hymenosioma, in which, obviously, a 
micronuclear reserve could play no part. Woodruff’s work (1935) on a 
race of Blephansma undulans, without endomixis or autogamy, and 
D Young’s findings (1939) on the same race, showing the elimination 
of material from the macronucleus during division, support this thesis. 

However, these results might be anticipated because several species 
have been cultured for long periods without showing any evidence of a 



Figure 159 Endomixis in PjradtttUnJij simplex 1, pre-cy$ti« form (the macronucleus 


nuclear membrane; enlarged condition of the daughter inicronuclei quite characteristic). 
(From Kidder. 1938 ) 

reorganization process, cither intrinsic or endomictic, in the free-living 
animals, and probably none occurs. As examples, reference may be made 
to the work on Spalhidium by Woodruff and Moore ( 1924) , on 

Paramecium calkinsi by Spencer (1924), and on Didinium nasutum 
by Beers (1929). In regard to reorganization by endomixis, the culture 
of P. eaudaium studied by Mctalnikov (I937), and the (to date) 
thirty-ihrcc-ycar-old culture of P. aureha at Yale University may be cited, 
unless the future should prove that autogamy, to the exclusion of cn* 
domixis, occurs in these species (Woodruff, 1932). 

Thus in the species in which rcorganizational phenomena occur, it 



Figure l6l Hemiicij. Diagram of the macronuclear behavior (exclusive of con/ugafion 
and autogamy) in Paramecium aurelia. Tlje macronuclei are represented by large sohd 
ovais; macronucleat fragments by smaller circles; micronuclei by small round dots, 
"Aulagea-Ukc” macronuclei by stippled circles. The interrelationships of the various 
forms are indicated by arrows (From Diller, I9i6.) 
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d d „o occur m ihcr material. None have been observed by other in- 
Certamly none occur m Par^levelanJm simpler, according to the dear- 





Figure 163 . 1, Autogamy, Woodruff race (gamete nuclei in contact in the paroral 
cone at the right; five or six degenerating nuclei arc visible; macronucleus in stein); 
2, autogamy, Woodruff race (synkaryon formation; gamete nuclei enclosed within a 
common membrane, paroral cone; no degenerating micronuclei visible; macronudeus in 
skein) ; 3, autogamy, isolation, Philadelphia race (synkaryon, in paroral cone, in meta- 
phase of first division; no degenerating micronuclei seen, imcronuclear skein frag- 
menting; a number of macronucicar bodies of various stages of degeneration present m 
the cell). Animals 1 and 2 are from mass cultures (From Diller, 1936 ) 


cut (description of Kidder (1938). So from the Jatter account alone it is 
evident that endomictic phenomena actually do occur. Synkarj’on forma- 
tion is not a necessary antecedent to the formation of a macronuclear 
primordium (Figs. 162, I 63 ). 

But confining attention to Paramecium aurelia, the fact must be 
emphasized that almost the entire picture, and not merely the crucial 
detail of the presence or absence of a synkaryon, differs in the endomfxis 
of Woodruff and Erdmann and the autogamy of Diller. In endomixis, 
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greed animals from day to day, as emphasized by Woodruff and Erd- 
mann (1914, pp. 457-72) and Beers (1935). 

The study of pedigreed series of animals, for example, precluded, it 
is believed, the possibility of "combining stages of hemixis and autogamy 
in one scheme." Indeed, Erdmann and Woodruff (1916), contrasting 
endomixis in P. caudatum and P. aurelia, stated that they had "some 
data which suggest that under certain conditions merely a partial re- 
prganization, not involving the formation of macronuclear Anlagen, 


Figure 162. Climax of 
endomixis in Paramecium 
aurelia. The old macronu. 
cleus IS merely in the form 
of t membrane from »hi«h 
the numerous chromatin 
bodies have been elected 
and arc free in the cyto- 
plasm. Eight so-called re- 
duction micronuclei. (From 
Woodruff and Erdmann, 
1914, plate 2.) 
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may lead, at least temporarily, to the continuance of the life of the line." 
Tliis ^^ould appear to be Dillcf’s "hemixis." 

On the other hand, "overlooking the maturation and synkaryon 
stages” is a different matter, as will be appreciated by anyone who has 
worked on the C)’tolog)' of Paramedum. This may have occurred, even 
though Woodruff and Erdmann naturally "expected” to find autogamy 
when they obscri'cd the primordia of macronuclei in non-conjugants. 
Tlicir inabilit)’ to find maturation spindles and synkar)'on of course led 
them to coin the name endomixis for the process. But an ecjually plausible 
explanation, at least in the mind of the writer, as to why these investi- 
gators did not find such stages, nor cs'cn the paroral lobe, in which the 
synkar)-on is characteristically located, according to Dillcr, is that these 
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Laboatoiy, whenever tests have been made; but now, m the thirty- 
third year of its life, with unimpaired vitality, the intetendomictic 
periods seem to be slightly more variable in length (Fig. 164). 

A number of other investigators have studied the question of peri- 
odicity in this and other races of P. aurelm and P. caiidatiim, among them 
R. T. Young (1918), Jollos (1916, 1920), Erdmann (1920), Chsjfec 
(1930), Galadjieff (1932), and, in particular, Sonnebom (1937a). 
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Figure 164. Graph of the division rate of Parafnecium aurelia, line III, subculture IE, 
averaged for Bvc-dzy periods. Endomlxis occutted Suttfig the pctio^s ind/eared byioX. 
Note that the inteiendomictic periods exhibit some variation in length, and the final 
endomixis shown is deferred. (From Woodruff and Erdmann, 1914.) 


The latter compared the endomicti'c period in the Vale race of 
P. aurelta with that of another race under identical environmental condi* 
tions. Sonnebom shows that great variations may exist in the interendo' 
mictic interval, not only in different races, but even in the same race under 
carefully standardized conditions of daily isolation culture. 

So in regard to the periodicity of endomijjcis, it now appears that the 
limits of approximately 25 to 30 days and 40 to 50 hssions for P. 
Aurelia, and 50 to 60 days and 80 to 100 fissions for P. caudaium, as 
originally announced, are somewhat too narrow and stereotyp^- En- 
vironmental and racial factors play a still greater part than these invest! 
gators believed. But withal, the endoroictic process does recur with con 
siderable regularity when the environmental and genetic factors are 
uniform, and so must still be regarded as periodic. 


Genetical Studies on Endomixis 
Genetical studies on endomixis include those by 
Jollos (1921). Parker (1927). Caldwell (1933), ( . 

1959), and Sonnebom (1937b, 1939a, 1939b, I939c). ^ 
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maturation "crescents” were not observed, and the elimination of chro- 
matin bodies was found to be the typical method of macronuclear de- 
struction. Only one among the many hundreds of endomictic animals 
studied by Woodruff and Erdmann showed even a slight simulation of 
the macronuclear ribbon-formation so characteristic of conjugating ani- 
mals, and also of autogamy according to Diller. This single animal, of 
the four-thousand-and-eighty-seventh generation, was figured as atypi- 
cal. However, eight years later Woodruff and Spencer (1922) found, on 
one single day in a subculture from this same pedigreed race at about 
the eight-thousand-nine-hundredth generation, several animals with rib- 
bon-like degenerating macronuclei. The publication of this exception 
brought a protest from Erdmann, w-ho was convinced that conjugation 
must have occurred in the subculture. 

Now much of Diller's work has been done on this same Yale race, 
and therefore it is clear that ribbon-formation does occur, other than at 
conjugation, in this race, under certain conditions. It is not clear how 
Diller's culture conditions differ from those in the Yale Laboratory', 
where ribbon-formation has not been observed since the instance in 1922, 
referred to above. A clue may be afforded by De Lamater (1939), 
who found that different kinds of bacteria in the culture medium of this 
same race of Paramecium had marked effects on the macronuclear 
changes. It is possible that other types of bacteria or other environmental 
changes may undcrly the differences between endomixis and autogamy. 

Periodicity of Endomixis 

Another important point is the rhythmic periodicity of endomixis ob- 
sciv'cd by Woodruff and Erdmann (1914, 1916) and Woodruff ( 1917a, 
1917b), which, according to Dillcr, is absent in autogamy. He says: 
"Under the conditions of my experiments, no regular periodicity’ in the 
incidence of autogamy was evident." 

Woodruff and Erdmann (1914) and Woodruff (1917) definitely 
stated that the intcrendomictic periods in both P. aurelia and P. caudatum 
sho^\cd some variation in length and furthermore were somewhat modi- 
fied by environmental factors, but nevertheless were strikingly periodic — 
endomictic periods and intcrendomictic periods affording the rhythms 
in the division rate of pedigreed cultures. And this rhjihmicality has 
appeared througliout the years in the culture of P. arirelta in the Yale 
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different races or in the same race, synchronously or otherwise, thus adds 
to the known repertoire of the versatile ?mmedum. 


Conclusions 

A synoptic view of the rapidly jurcumulating data on macronudear 
reorganization phenomena in the Ciliophora justifies, it is believed, the 
statement tJiat these processes include intrinsic reorganization (reor- 
ganization bands, and so forth), cooperation of macronucleus and micro- 
nucleus (endomixis), a new macronucleus of micronuclear origin (en- 
domixis), and a new macronucleus of synkarj’on origin (autogamy and 
conjugation). These constitute a series of macronucJear metamorphoses 
of increasing complexity, affording progressively greater possibilities for 
the organism. 
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obtained by Sonnebotn (1939), in particular, afford evidence that the 
preciseness of the ratios and the segregation of sex or mating types, 
following the reorganization process, is quite as regular and exact as 
after conjugation. Thus it would appear that autogamy and not endo- 
mixis is involved. Indeed, Sonnebom states that in one race of P. aurelta 
— not the Yale race nor the mating-type variety which it represents — 
the alternative behveen endomixis and autogamy was tested genetically 
by determining the genotypes following reorganization in clones of type 
Aa (genes determining mating types). Genetic analysis of the reorgani- 
zations showed that all the resulting lines are homozygous, half of them 
dominant and half recessive. From any one reorganizing individual both 
caryonides are of the same genotype. Thus, under these conditions (mass 
cultures at 31° C. and isolation lines at 27° C), autogamy, not endo- 
mixis, takes place. 

Accordingly the combination of genetical and cytological data at pres- 
ent available justifies the conclusion that autogamy occurs, under cer- 
tain circumstances at least, in some races of P. aurelta. Granting this 
raises the question whether all the investigations reported on the 
physiology and genetics of endomixis actually are on autogamy, because 
Paramecwm Is the form that has been almost universally employed in 
such studies. If the accumulated data are really all in regard to autogamy, 
then the question is essentially one of name. On the other hand, if both 
endomixis and autogamy occur in Paramecium, then, for a time, confu- 
sion is worse confounded. 

Obviously, at present it is useless to attempt to generalize in regard 
to reorganization in Paramecium — that must await far more extended in- 
vestigation. However, the personal judgment of the writer, at the mo- 
ment, is that both endomixis and autogamy do occur in Paramecium — 
an opinion reached, it is believed imparlially, from a consideration of 
llie picture of the micronuclear divisions and the macronuclear destruc- 
tion, as he saw them in the original work on the reorganization process 
and as demonstrated in the C}’tological preparations of Dillcr. Certainly 
the two pictures presented are quite different; indeed, in many ways as 
different as the stages in endomixis and oinjugation appeared in the 
original study. And Sonnebom (1939a) remarks: "Probably it will be 
found that autogamy and endomixis take place in different races or under 
different conditions." Tlie occurrence of these two processes, cither in 
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CHAPTER XIV 


SEXUALITY IN UNICELLULAR ORGANISMS 


T. M. SONNEBORN 


Among unicellular organisms, many different sexual conditions 
have long been known; descriptions of these are readily accessible (e.g., 
Calkins, 1926). In recent years, surprising discoveries concerning 
sexuality have been reported in some of the commonest and most studied 
unicellular organisms, such as Polyloma and Chlaniydomonas among the 
flagellates, and Paramecium and Puploies among the ciiiates. In this 
chapter an attempt will be made to set forth this recent work and to 
examine critically the current interpretations of it. 

The work on the flagellates began earlier and has been carried fur- 
ther than the w-ork on the ciiiates; it will therefore be presented first. 
Although in both classes of organisms investigations of similar nature 
have been pursued on a number of forms (see especially Moewus, 

1935b, 1935c, 1937a), they ha%'e been carried further on ChUm ) do - 
moms among the flagellates and on Paramecium among the ciliattt. As 
these show essentially the same general relations as do other species o 
the same classes, the following account will be confined in the main to 
these two genera. 


Sexualitv in Chlamydomonas 

The recent work on Chlamydomonas has appeared in a series of ex 
tensive and detailed studies by Moewus since 1932 (Moe^s 9^ , 
1934, 193<J, 1937b, 1938a, 1938b, 1939a. 1939b, to 

1932 1934). From the beginning, its great importance wit re a i 
pmblemrof sexuality has been apparent and, as the -rk pr^e-d, 
tiiese relations have been repeatedly emphasized by Hat man ’ 
and others. However, in order to approach the facts witho 
bias they will be restated here in a purely descriptive way. ^ 

Six species of Chlamydomonas have been most u 7 ^ ^ 

hraunih C. dresdensis. C. eugametos, C. paupera, C. parado.a, and 
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one. This same functional difference occurs also in those pairs that differ 
markedly in size in C. eugametos; but not in the usual pairs, in which 
the gametes are alike in size (Moewus, 1933 ). -Mor does it appear in 
other species in which the gametes are morphologically isogamous. Func- 
tional differentiation thus appears to be strictly cottehted with morpho- 
logical differentiation, occurring only when one gamete is flagellated and 
the other not, or when one is much larger than the other. Further, both 
morphological and functional differentiation may exist between gametes 
in some copulating couples and not in others of the same species [C. 
eugametos, Moewus, 1933). 

Physiological di^erences between gametes . — In this section wHi be 
given only the general ciddence of physiological differentiation bet^'een 
gametes, reserving for later consideration the question of the nature of 
such differentiation. If copulating gametes are not diverse physiologically, 
then any two gametes can copulate with each other; but if they are regu- 
larly diverse, there must be at least two kinds of gametes, with copula- 
tion taking place between gametes of different types. The basic question, 
therefore, is simply whether or not any two gametes of a species can 
copulate w'ith each other. 

In some species and varieties (C. eoccifera, C. hratinii, C. pauptra, 
C. eugametos f. typica and simplex, C. paradoxa, and C. pseudopera- 
doxa from Coimbra, Portugal; Moewus, 1933; Hartmann, 193^1 
Moewus, 1936, 1937b, 1938a), the answer to this question is simple 
and definite. Gametes produced within a clone do not copulate with 
each other, but they do copulate with gametes produced by certain other 
clones. In these races, therefore, the copulating gametes must always 
be physiologically diverse. Moreover, this diversity is not invaciab y 
associated wdth morphological or functional diversity, for five of the 
seven races showing this phenomenon have morphologically and func 
tionally isogamous gametes. 

To the same category belongs a race of C. pseudoparadoxa, rom 
Giessen; but the physiological difference is less apparent, r^umng 
special methods to bring it to light. In this race, copulation oes no 
normally occur either between gametes of the same done or e ^ 
gametes of different clones. Gametes of C. pseudoparadoxa are rec gj 
nizabJe by their small size. Moewus {in Hartmann s article, 2P3 ) , 

that the noncopulating gamrtes of the Giessen race cou e ren 
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pseudoparadoxa. In all species the vegetative cells and gametes have a 
haploid set of ten small dot*Hke chromosomes. Under appropriate con- 
ditions, differing in different species and races, the vegetative cells pro- 
duce or become gametes that copulate and form a diploid zygote cyst. 
(In some species, vegetative cells function as gametes; in others, gametes 
differ from vegetative cells ) Under certain conditions, maturation divi- 
sions, restoring the haploid condition, take place in the cyst. The reduced 
cells emerge from the cyst and each gives rise by vegetative multiplica- 
tion to a clone. 

THE KINDS OF GAMETIC DIFFERENCES OBSERVED IN Chlaniydomotta! 

The basic problem of sexuality m unicellular organisms is whether 
the copulating or conjugating cells regularly differ from each other. As 
will appear at once, certain differences are found only in some species or 
races, not in others; while other differences seem to be of general oc- 
currence. 

Morphological di§ere>iees between copulating cells or gametes. — In 
C. coceijera {Moewus, 1937b), the copulating pairs invariably consist 
of a large, nonfiagcllated gamete and a small, flagellated one. In C. 
brannii, both copulants are flagellated, but one Is always much smaller 
than the other. In the remaining species, there is no regular morpho- 
logical difference between copulating gametes. Nevertheless, in particu- 
lar pairs of at least certain species (e,g , C. eugametos; Moewus, 1933) , 
one gamete may be as much as twice as large as the other, while in other 
pairs of the same species no size difference appears. All possible kinds of 
gamete combinations arc found; large with large, large with small, and 
small with small. Finally, in species like C. pseudoparadoxa (Hartmann, 
193‘i), the gametes arc regularly smaller than vegetative cells, though 
the two gametes do not ordinarily differ from each other. 

r/incltonal differences between gametes. — In C. cocci jera (Moev.ais, 
1937b), the large gametes lack flagella, and the small ones retain them. 
Ginscqucntly, the small gametes are more active and must move toward 
the larger ones to accomplish copulation. Further evidence of the greater 
activity of the smaller gamete appears during copulation, for its contents 
regularly pass into the larger gamete. Less functional diffcrcnliatton 
appears in C. hraunii; here both gametes arc flagellated and acti\c, but 
during copulation the smaller gamete regularly empties into the larger 
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over cans 

/ «■« different clones of C. eu.meio! 

fion i bell , -“1 “P“l- 

each done f ^“'"‘■"g -nder normal conditions within 

Dossihrt .‘'’““gh appears a reasonable inference. Tk 

po«ib.hty that copulatron is here taking place behveen gametes of the 
s me type has not been excluded. G,„vincing evidence on this important 
ff ueshon calls for d.rect tests wtth "split pairs," as performed by Kimball 
(l 93 S'aj on Petrameaum (seep. 697). 

The other two races showing copulation within a done, C. euprnms 
. synoica an C. dre^demh, differ from C. eugametoi f. subheteroica in 
fee respects. (1) copulation occurs presumably on a much larger scale 
within a clone, the proportion of left overs being relatively small; ( 2 ) 
in different cultures of the same clone the left overs may be of different 
^pcs, ( 3 ) no environmental means of suppressing or decreasing copula- 
tion within the clone has been reported. Otherwise the observations re- 
ported for these two races agree with those reported for C. eugamstos 
. subheteroica. Mixture of the left overs from different cultures in all 
possible combinations of two shows that in eacli race there ate two kinds 
of left-over gametes, with copulation occurring only between the two 
kinds. The same uncertainty attaches here to Moewus’s conclusion that 
the copulations within a clone are likewise between gametes of different 
type. However, the interpretation is here rendered more probable, for it 
has been shown that both types are producible within a single clone, 
different cultures of the same clone yielding left overs of different type. 

The question at issue here is of theoretical importance. Does copula- 
tion ever take place between cells that are physiologically as well as 
morphologically and functionally identical? The preceding survey of the 
Conditions in various species and races of Chlamydomonas shows that 
morphological and functional differences are frequently lacking, but that 
at least in some of these cases physioJogiml differences do exist when no 
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capable of copulating by subjecting them to filtrates from gamete cul- 
tures of the Coimbra race of the same species. (See 675 el seq. 
for a further account of these filtrates.) However, filtrates from any one 
Coimbra clone would activate some of the Giessen clones, but not all. 
The remaining Giessen clones required for activation treatment with a 
filtrate from a different Coimbra clone, one which would copulate with 
the first Coimbra clone. The Giessen gametes would now copulate only 
if a clone activated by the one filtrate was mixed with a clone activated 
by the other filtrate. Thus the Giessen clones are of two diverse physio- 
logical types, and copulation occurs only between the two types, not 
between gametes of the same clone. 

In all the races thus far considered, there are regularly physiological 
differences beU’een copulating gametes, which are invariably members 
of different clones. In the remaining three races investigated by Moewus 
( 1934 , 1938a), C. eugametos f. subheteroica and f. synoica and C. 
dresdems, copulation occurred regularly among gametes of any one 
clone. Among these three races, the situation in C. eugametos f. sub- 
heteroica is unique. In any culture relatively few cells copulate. If the 
cells left over after copulation has ceased in a culture are mixed with 
the left overs from cultures of other clones, some of the mixtures will 
exhibit typical copulation. Exhaustive analysis of many clones shows 
that the same results hold here for the left overs as for entire clones of 
the species previously discussed. The left overs of any one clone are 
always of the same physiological type, but other clones yield left overs 
of a different type. There are just two kinds of clones, differing in the 
type of left overs they produce. Left overs of one type copulate only 
with left overs of the other type. 

From these observations, Moewus (1934) concludes that each clone 
produces both types of gametes, but always one in much greater fre- 
quency than the other. Some clones regularly produce mostly one kind 
of gamete; other clones regularly produce mostly the other kind of 
gamete. Copulation then takes place within a clone until all the rarer 
type of gametes have found partners, so that all the left-over cells are 
of the prc\'aihng type. Moew-us (1934) reports that the behavior of 
this race can be made to simulate that of those prmously discussed by 
subjecting the cultures to verj' dilute formalin or acetaldehyde. With 
this treatment, the cultures no longer yield copulation within a clone. 
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possible combinations. As appears in Table 7, no two of the sexes are 
exactly alike. For example, the sexes I have designated A and B differ 
m that A mil copulate with C while B wilt not; A and C differ in 
that they copulate with each other, although they are alike in thdr re- 
actions to the other four sexes; and so on. The direct inference naturally 
drawn from these observations is that there are six diverse sexes in this 
group of races, and I have therefore designated them by six different 
letters. The question of whether such multiple sex systems can be reduced 


T/ble 7: Breeding Relations in Cblamydomonas paradoxa and 
C. pseudoparadoxa* 
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• + ~ copulation. — ^ 00 copulation. Data bf Moewua (Hartmann, 19S4). The detijnatiou* 
o{ the *exe* differ from those used by Moewus 


to two sexes, male and female, will be taken up later. Moewus holds 
that they can and designates them otherwise than I have done in Tables 
7, 8, and 9. 

A similar system of multiple sexes is indicated by the breeding re a 
tions in the second group of species, as shown in Table 8, constructe 
from the data of Moewus (Hartmann, 1934; Moewus, 1936. 1937b. 
1938a). Two sexes have been isolated in C. sp. {coccff^ra?) , C. brauni , 
and dresdensis, six in C. paupera, and eight in C. eugamem. ^ ° 
these are diverse, however. The two in C, dfssdcnsis are the same as ^ 
in €. paupera and tn'o in C. exigameios; four in C. eugamelos are re uc^ 
ble to two diverse sexes identical with two others in C. paupera,^ an 
the remaining two in C. paupera are identical with tsvo ot ers 
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others are apparent. The only cases about which a reasonable doubt may 
still be entertained are those in which copulation occurs within a clone. 
This matter has been intensively studied by Pascher (1931) in C.paupera 
and by Pringsheim and Ondracek (1939) mainly in Polyloma. 'Hieir 
observations are in fundamental disagreement with those of Moevtois, 
leading them to conclude that these forms- show copulation without any 
physiological sex differentiation. Further, Pringsheim and Ondracek 
could not confirm Moewus‘s observation that the cells left over after 
copulation were unable to copulate with each other because they were 
all of one physiological type. They attribute the cessation of copulation 
to a change in the chemical conditions in the culture, rendering it un- 
suitable for copulation. Appropriate modification of the conditions leads 
to resumed copulation. They therefore deny the validity of the left-over 
technique for the analysis of the question at issue. The reader is referred 
to their article for a detailed criticism of numerous points in Moewus’s 
work. Mocwus (1940) has replied to these criticisms in an article that 
appeared too late for inclusion in this review. 

THE NATURE OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GAMETES 
IN Chl<ttn)(iomonas 

As the union of gametes in ChlamydomottAs is obviously a sex act, 
the physiological differences that usually, if not always, characterize the 
gametes may be considered sex differences. This section will set forth the 
number and interrelations of these sexes, their chemical characteristics, 
and their possible relation to male and female. 

The ntiviher of sexes and their interrelations . — ^Thc system of breed- 
ing relations in Chlamydomonas was discovered by mixing together, in 
combinations of two, cultures of the sexes isolated from the species and 
varieties of Chlamydovionas examined. The two species C. paradoxa 
and C. psendoparadoxa constitute one interbreeding system, and the four 
species C. eugametos, C. panpera, C. brannii, and C. dresdenju consti- 
tute another interbreeding system; but these two s) stems of species will 
not breed witli each other. 

Among the first group of species, Mocwus (Hartmann, 193-1) found 
two sexes in each of two races (from Giessen and from Coimbra) of C. 
psciidop.iradoxa and in C. parOiloxa. In order to discover whether the 
two sexes were alike in the three races, lhe>' were matched up in all 
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copulates with one or more sexes that the other does not copulate with. 
Thus the primary differences among the sexes lie in these breeding rela- 
tions. There are at least two further kinds of sex differences that throw 
much light on the nature of the sexes in Chlamydornonas. 

The first of these involves the intensity of the mating reaction. It 
is known that algal gametes of certain species (including Chlmyio- 
moms) form groups as a preliminary to copulation (Fig. 163). When 
ripe cultures of gametes that can copulate with each other are mixed 
together, the gametes at once form clusters of as many as 100 or more 



Figure 165. Group /or- 
matiOfj in ChUmydomonas, 
showing the groups formed 
m a mixture of ccJls dif- 
fering in sex (From 
Moewus, 1935 ) 


gametes. Within the clusters the gametes pair off, with the result that the 
cluster disintegrates into copulating pairs. The size of the initial clusters 
is partly determined by the number of gametes per unit of volume. When 
this concentration is uniform (e.g., 2 X 10® gametes per cc,), thesizeof 
the clusters depends upon which two sexes are present in the mixture. 
Certain combinations of sexes yield groups of 100 or mote gametes, 
others give groups of but 10 to 20 gametes, others give only pairs, an o 
course some do not even give pairs. These four grades of reaction ave 
been designated as 3. 2, 1, and 0 respectively, and the intensities of the 
reaction of the sex mixtures shown in Tidsle 8 are given in Table 9- 
shown in Table 9 , the same sex may give different grades 
in mbctures with different sexes: thus G reacts to L, hf, N, an 
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etigamelos. Altogether, there are eight diverse sexes designated in the 
table by the letters G to O. Two of these occur in C. braunv, tw’o in C. 
dresdensis, six in C. paupera, and six in C. eugametos. Their interrela- 
tions are shown in condensed form in Table 8. G copulates with all 
others but H, H with all others except G and J, and so on. The breeding 
relations in this system of eight sexes is in general similar to the rela- 
tions shown by the six sexes of the first group of races (Table 7) : any 


Table 8: Breeding Relations in Chlamydomonas sp. (coccifera'>) , 
C. braunii, C. dresdensis, C. eugametos AND C. paupera* 
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ukJ by Morwui inj Haitnunn Not «ll combioalHMiy b t f fcn the me* In different yirietin end 
if>e<iet hate been reported (e jl . the aeiet trt C. ap *‘ete tested only yrith the lezei of C. S’atwn; tnd 
C. trdimil war tested «i(h all others except C. tsmftrj}, but eeety possible Combination of sexes 
«ii made fiih at least one repeescntsliee of the tcaes 


sex copulates with any other sex in the group except that sometimes 
copulation will not take place with the sex next above or below it In 
the table. 

Nature of the sex differences . — In the preceding section the sexes 
were defined in terms of the sexes witli which Ihcj’ copulate. Two cul- 
tures are of tlic same sex if the)' do not copulate with each other and if 
each docs copulate w ith all the sexes w-ith which the other copulates. Tw o 
cultures arc of difTcrcnl sex if thc)' oopulitc wjth each other, or if one 
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ganjsms that produce it, by means of filtration and centrifugation, and 
found it to have two striL/ng effects. Gametes grown in the dark ate 
incapable of copulating, hut treatment with the sex stuff from a ripe 
culture of gametes of the same sex rendered them capable of copulation. 
It will be recalled that acti^tion of non-reactive gametes by filtrates from 
cultures of reactive gametes has previously been referred to (pp. 668- 
669) as the method employed in activating (he peculiar gametes of the 
Giessen race of C. psei/4o^araJoxa, which are always normally nonreac- 
tive. This situation differs from most of the others described by Moemis 
in that activation is here brought about by the sex stuff from gametes of 
a different sex. Reference to page 672 and Table 7 will show that the 
sex stuff from sexes B and E were used to activate gametes of sexes C 
and D respectively. Similarly Moe\vus (193d) states that filtrates from 
sex K can activate gametes of sex H. 'Hits raises the question of how wide 
a range of sexes can be activated by sex stuffs from any one sex. Moesvus 
(1939a), in a discussion of those sexes which 1 have designated 0 to 
O, states that each sex can be activated by filtrates only when th^ aie 
derived from active gametes of the same sex, The earlier results with C. 
pseudo paraffoxa and C. eugametos (Hartmann, I93d; Moewus, 1934) 
do not agree with this generalization. 

The second effect is observed when reactive gametes of one sex are 
added to sex stuffs obtained from gametes of certain other sexes. The 
introduced gametes form groups or dusters as if they were about to 
copulate, but eventually the clusters disintegrate without copulation tak' 
ing place, TLis happens wher> reactive gametes of one sex are added to 
sex stuffs from filtrates of reactive gametes of the other sex in the same 
race, as, for example, when gametes of sex J are added to filtrates from 
gametes of sex M, for sexes J and M are the two found in C. eugatnefos 
f. simplex. Whether similar effects of one sex stuff are producible on 
more than one other sex is not stated. The important point here is 
sex stuffs can induce a sex reaction between cells alike in sex, but canno 
induce them to copulate with each other. This indicates that there ate 
two distinct processes in the sex act: the agglutinative sex reactn^, ^ 
the actual fusion of cells and nuclei. The sex stuffs function in t e 0 
mer but not in the latter process. The existence of sex differences wi 
out sex stuffs (or with sex stuffs in ineffective conc^trations) is 
shown by the gametes of C, pseudoporadoxa from Giessen (see p. 
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intensity 3, to K with intensity 2, to J with intensity 1, and not at all 
to H. Moreover, the weak reaction of G with J is not due to the weak- 
ness of J, for J reacts with intensity 3 in mixture with L, while the latter 
gives but a weak reaction with N. Consequently the strength of the reac- 
tion is not a general characteristic of a given sex, but depends in some 
way on the particular combhiathn of sexes. When the sexes are arranged 
as in Tables 8 and 9, the differing intensities of reaction fall into a de6- 
nitc system: the strength of reaction between sexes increases with their 

Table 9: Grades of Sex Reaction in Mixtures of Sexes G to O from 
THE Chlamydomonas SPeoes C. brauni'i, C. dresdensis, AND C. 
eugarnelos (forms typica, simplex, subheteroica, 

AND SYNOICA) 
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1 — pun onlr . 2 ~ dumpi o( 10 to 20 ctlii. ) — clunri tOO or more celli Diti from Moewuj, 
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distance apart m the table until the maximum reaction (grade 3) is 
readied. These quantitative differences in intensity of sex reaction sug- 
gest tl’at the fundamental differences among the sexes arc also quanlita- 
lisc, a suggestion strikingly confirmed by studies of Moewus on the 
chemical basis of the sex reaction, as will now be set forth. 

Tlie culture fluid in which ripe gametes arc living has been shown, 
in a number of algae, to contain material ("sex stuffs") capable of af- 
fecting the sexual behavior of other gametes. In ChUmydomonas, 
Moewus (1953, and later) obtained this material free from the or- 
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two sexes differing by 20 percent or more in the production of either 
cis or frans dimethyl crocetin, but not if they differ less than this. Fur- 
ther, the intensity of the sex reaction (Table 9), as measured by the she 
of clusters, also depends upon the difference in proportions of cis and 
trans dimethyl crocetin produced by the two sexes under examination; a 
difference of 20 percent results in the formation of pairs only (grade 
one reaction); a difference of 30 percent yields clusters of 10 to 20 
cells (grade 2); a difference of 40 percent or more yields clusters of 
100 or more cells (grade 3) . 

By introducing capillary tubes hllcd with kno^vn mixtures of cis and 
trans dimethyl crocetin into one edge of a drop of culture fluid aad 
adding gametes of a known sex to the opposite edge of the drop, Moervus 
(1939b, 1939c) observed that the gametes aggregated at the open end 
of the capillary tube whenever it contained cis and trans dimethyl cro- 
cetin in proportions differing from those produced by the gametes by 19 
percent or more, but not when the difference was less than this. Mo^^ 
over, the time rec^uiced to obtain at the mouth of the tube an aggrega- 
tion of from 18 to 22 cells was from 200 to 254 seconds when the dif- 
ference in proportions was 20 percent, 140 to 180 seconds when the 
difference was 30 percent, and 80 to 109 seconds when the differ»ce 
was 40 percent. TThe speed of aggregation increased with increasing 
cis/trans difference to 22 to 37 seconds with a difference of 90 percent; 
hence the sex stuffs are chemotactic substances, and the grades of s« 
reaction are indices of the speed of chemotaxis. Moreover, in any com 
bination of gametes that will copulate, each sex secretes chemicals that 
attract the other and each reacts to the chemicals secreted by the other, 
both gametes thus attract and both respond. 

INTERPRETATION OF THE SEXUAL PHENOMENA IN ChUmydomon^ 

The sexual phetiomena ta Chlamydomonas have been interpreted ^ 
Moewos and by Hartmann in accordance with Hartmann s (1929) t 
of sexuality. 'Hiis theory may be formulated in the following senes 
propositions; 

1. Sex is a universal biological phenomenon. 

2. There are always two and only two sexes. 

3. These tw'o sexes are always male and female. 

4. Male and female are rjualitativeiy diverse. 
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above). These observations by Moewiis are perhaps subject to a very 
different interpretation. The agglutinatiw reactions observed between 
gametes of the same sex are weak and transient. Failure to copulate might 
well be due to this, rather than to the absence of an additional factor 
such as a sex difference. Similar weak mating reactions between cells of 
the same mating type were observed by Sonneborn (1937) in Para- 
mecium aurelia after the cells had been in contact with animals of an- 
other mating type. As in Chlam)domonas, the mating reaction was tran- 
sient and did not lead to copulation. Similar behavior was also observed 
by Sonneborn (1938a) when cultures of mating types II and V, belong- 
ing to non-interbreeding varieties, were mixed together. Here the mating 
reaction occurs between animals of different mating types, and yet they 
fail to conjugate. Further, cultures known to belong to two mating 
types that will interbreed under favorable conditions will, under other 
conditions, give a weak and brief mating reaction without proceeding 
to conjugate. In view of these observations, it appears to be still an 
open question whether the failure of copulation to take place between 
cells of the same sex in Chlamydomonas that have given a weak sex 
reaction with each other is due to the weakness of the reaction or to 
some other aspect of sex, different from the production of diverse sex 
stuffs. 

In later publications, Moewus (1938b, 1939a) reported the discover)’ 
of the chemical nature of the sex stuffs in the group of sexes G to O. 
The active stuffs for these eight sexes are all diverse percentage combi- 
nations of the cis and Irans forms of the dimethyl ester of crocctin. The 
proportions are as follows: 

5rr G H J K L M N O 
Percentage cis 95 85 75 6? 35 25 15 5 

Percentage trans 5 15 25 35 65 75 85 95 

The chemical nature of the sex stuffs aids greatly in understanding 
the breeding relations summarized in Tables 8 and 9. The order of 
sexes from G to O in the tabic is in the order of decreasing percentages 
of cis and increasing percentages of trans dimethyl crocctin. The dif- 
ference in percentage of cither cis or trans between any two successive 
sexes in the tabic is alwa)^ 10 percent, except between sexes K and L 
which show a difference of 30 percent. Copulation occurs between any 
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group of species shown in Table 7, sexes A, B, and C were called -j-, 
sexes D, E, and F, — . The three sexes of each type were assigned arbi- 
trary strengths or valences: A and F were assigned a valence of 3 ; E 
and E, 2; and C and D, 1. Copulation rvas thus held to take place either 

Table IO: SvsTEsr of Mating Relations in ChUmydomom! hfaiinii, C 
dresdetisis, and C. eugametoi, SuMiiARiziNc THE Observations and 
Interpretations of Moewus, 19371), 1938a, 1938b, I939a* 



• The number! 0. I, 2. J m <he body the tible gm the intensity of the se* rtiction, _ 
copuUtion. 1 = paiM whieh (aim directlf: 2 =» preliminary clusters of 10 to W «!», J *- 
Iminiry ciusiers of IDO or mot« crWs. J>f/ceiwi*e c>s/Pet«nt»ge tuai — the proTort/ons 
stuffs. < 1 ! and trans dimethyl crocctm, produced by the pamets 


between gametes differing in sex {i.e, between any -f- and any ^)> 
between two gametes of the same sex differing by as much as 2 in 
(for example, between gametes of A and C, both of which are he o 
be -f , because A is -f 3 and C is -f O- interpretations 

put forth for the mating relations summarized in Tabies 8 and 9 - 
sexes G, H, J. and K were denominated -f- in sex, with valences o , 
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5. Every cell has the full Aniagen, or potencies, of both male and 
female. 

6. These potencies are not localized in any one cell component, but 
are general properties of all the living material. 

7. The sex manifested by a cell is the result of a weakening or 
strengthening of the expression of either the male or female potenc)’. 

8. This weakening or strengthening may be determined by outer 
conditions, or by developmental conditions, or by genetic factors. 

9. The degree of weakening or strengthening depends upon the ef- 
fectiveness of the determiners listed in proposition 8. 

10. This quantitative variation results in the appearance of each sex 
jn a series of strengths called valences. 

11. Sexual union takes place only under one or the other of two 
conditions: (a) when the gametes differ in sex; i e., when one manifests 
a stronger male than female potency, the other a stronger female than 
male potency; (b) when the gametes ate alike in sex, but very different 
in sex valence; e.g , when one Is strong female, the other weak female; 
or when one is strong male, the other weak male. 

12. Sexual union equalizes or reduces the tension resulting from dif- 
ference in sex or sex valence. 

Tlie W'ork on Chl<im)domonas shows that physiological sex differences 
may exist in cases in which morphological sex differences are lacking. 
This is most clearly evident in those species and races In which each 
clone consists exclusively of one sex type. Here sexual union takes place 
only between gametes from different clones, the physiological sex dif- 
ference of iihich has been demonstrated Moewus and Hartmann fur- 
ther hold that similar physiological sex differences distinguish the unit- 
ing gametes in species and races manifesting copulation among the 
members of a single clone. Tlic cv’idcncc for this, draw n from experiments 
employing the ''left-over” technique, has been set forth on pages 670- 
671, along with the contrarj* oidcncc of Pascher and of Prings- 
hcim and Ondracck. Tlicre thus remains some doubt, even within the 
genus CbUmytoruouAi, as to whether sex union is invariably accom- 
panied by sex differences. 

Hartmann's contention that sex differences arc always male and fe- 
male could not at first be applied to Cblam)dotnonas. ^^oc^vus, there- 
fore, simply classified the sexes as plus (-f-) and minus ( — ). In the 
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Purther, the grades of reaction shown m Table 10 are presumablyindices 
of the magnitude of sex tension between the gametes. Difference of sex 
always results in a grade 3 reaction, except between gametes of the 
lowest valence. When alike in sex, a difference of 2 in valence is re- 
quired for a grade I reaction and a difference of 3 for a grade 2 reaction. 

Certain features of Moewus’s interpretation are of special interest: 
(1) his reduction of what appeared superficially to be many interbreed- 
ing sexes to but two, assumed to be qualitatively diverse; (2) his iden- 
tification of these two sexes with male and female; (3) his distinction 
between unions resulting from (qualitative) difference in sex and those 
resulting from (quantitative) difference in sex valence. The e^’idence 
and reasoning involved in these views is set forth in the following. 

The original basis for holding that only two sexes are present in each 
interbreeding system appears to be partly that the sexes were discovered 


in pairs. For example, in the paradoxa-pseudoparndoxa group of sped« 
(Table 7), Moewus found the two sexes here called A and F in C 
pitradoxit, B and E in the race of C pseudopan^doxa from Coimbra, and 
C and D in the race from Giessen. Similar pairs of sexes were found in 
the other group of species; in C. braunit, G and O; in C, dresdmsn, 
H and N; in C, eugametos f. t)'pica, H and N; in C. etigametos f. si^* 
plex, J and M; in C. eugametos f. subheteroica and f. synoica, K and I* 
in each. Onlj' in C paupera did an exception appear; the six types H, J. 
K, L, M, and N were all found together in a single natural source. 

From this point on, it appears to be simply assumed that the two sexK 
in one race are qualitatively the same as the two in any other race 
which it can interbreed. If this assumption be accepted, then the remain 
ing interpretation follows naturally. For example, if in C. 

(Table 7) the two sexes A and F are designated -j- and respedne 
then in the Coimbra race of C pseudoparadoxa B must be -f- 'T' 

for B copulates with F ( — ), not with A (-f-); and E copulates wi 
A (-f ) not with F (— ). Similarly, C and D in the Giessen race are + 
and ~ respectively. This is clear from their mating relations with 
E. The exceptional copulations between like-sexed J 

^ ^ - • follows; A and C must both 


C4- and D— with F— ) are interpreted as - - 

be the same sex (-f-) because of the mating relations se or 

yet they must also be unlike in some sKcual way, for they ^ ^L^nce 

each other, though neither will copulate with others h e i se , 
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3, 2, and 1, respectively; and the sexes L, M, N, and O were said to be 
— in sex, with valences of 1, 2, 3, and 4 respectively. In this group, 
Moewus (1937b, 1938a) later held that the sex previously called was 
female, the one called — male These designations, together with other 
pertinent information on the strength of sex relation and sex stuffs, are 
shown in Table 10. (Identification of male and female in the first group 
of races has not yet been reported.) 

The remainder of the interpretation is largely genetic and will be dis- 
cussed here only insofar as appears necessary for a satisfactory under- 
standing of the general phenomena of sexuality and their relation to 
the theory of Hartmann. For further details the reader should consult 
Chapter XV, "Inheritance in Protoioa,” by H. S. Jennings, bfoewus 
gives evidence for two series of multiple alleles affecting sex in the 
braiwii, dresdensh, pattpera, eugamelos group of species: at one locus 
is a series of genes Ml, M2, M3, and M4, determining the four valences 
of male gametes; at another linked locus is a series of genes Fl, F2, F3, 
and F4, determining the corresponding four valences of female gametes. 
When crossing over takes place between these two loci, nuclei with a 
chromosome lacking both an M and F gene die, while those with both 
M and F genes survive. In the latter, if the valences arc equal, sex is 
determined by nongenctic factors, the valence is unchanged, and both 
male and female gametes arise within a single clone; but if the valences 
are unequal, sex is determined by the gene of stronger valence and the 
resulting valence is the arithmetic difference between the valences of the 
two genes. In races such as C. eugametos f. subhctcroica, in which each 
clone is always prevailing of one sex, another pair of genes determines 
which sex shall prevail. The genetic relations have not been worked out 
so fully in (he paradoxa-pseudoparadoxa group of races, but there also 
multiple alleles arc held to operate. Although evidence as to whether 
the -f- and the — genes arc alleles has not been reported, obscrs-atlons 
on regular non-disjunction showed that the sex and ^’alcnce resulting 
from the presence of two or more alleles was their algebraic sum. 

The various genes affecting sex arc considered to be the sex rcalisators, 
in agreement with Hartmann. Tlicy arc held to operate by acting on the 
underlying sexual Anlagen, or potencies, A and G, the genes of dif- 
fering valence acting on A and G to different extents. Sexual union then 
results when gametes differ in sex or in sex valence by as much as 2. 
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Critique of the ivorks of Moewus on Chlamydomonas.—Mm(m 
should be called to certain difficulties in some of the important features 
of Moewus's interpretations and observations. 

1. Identification of atid — with female and male. Moewus's idea* 
tification of -j- and — with female and male is based, as set forth above, 
on two points; the two sexes in anisogamous species, especially in C. 
coccifera, are male and female; the two sexes are the same in all races 
and species. The point has already been emphasized that the latter is an 
assumption, not a fact of observation. The interpretation of the t^n 
sexes in C. coccifera as male and female is based on the proposition that 
female gametes are distinguishable from male gametes by their passive 
role in copulation, their larger size, and their nonmotility. Though these 
criteria are widely accepted as valid, one may question whether the evi- 
dence warrants this. The passive role of the '‘female” gamete in copula- 
tion is shown by the fact that the "male’* gamete empties its contents 
into the "female" gamete. Nevertheless, the same behavior takes phce 
in a certain race of C. eugametos, in which Moewus (1P33) showed 
that it is of no sexual significance for both the 4- — gametes 

may play either rdle in copulation. The same holds for difference in size 
either the -j- or the — gamete of this race of C. eugamelos may be twice 
as large as its mate. The difference in behavior is correlated with the 
difference in size, but neither is correlated with sex. One may doubt, 


then, whether these two criteria are of sexual significance in C. cotcijtrfi 
since they are clearly not significant in C. eugametos. The difference ni 
motility is perhaps stronger evidence, for only the ■-j' gametes of ■ 
coccifera ace non-flagellated and these are generally considered to 
comparable to eggs. It is important to keep clearly in mind that the ^ 
of the terms male and female for the gametes of all the races and 
of Chlamydomonas rests finally on the single fact that the -f 
of C. coccifera lack ffage/la. Whether this is suiRcient ground for hoi ing 
they ace female in the same sense as the eggs oF higher ^ 

for extending the terms male and female to the gametes in a 
species of Chlamydomonas that interbreed with C. coccifera^ mus 
to the judgment of the critical reader. The present author, m age 
with Kniep (1928) Ma/nx (1933) and nthm. holds that suchja* 
constitute too slender a basis to Justify an interpretation ot sue g 


theoretical significance. 
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they must differ in degree of sex, or valence. In a similar way, the eight 
types G to O (Table 10) are reduced to two sexes, and — , each ap- 
pearing in four valences. Here K and L are recognized as and — of 
the lowest valence because they give a weaker sex reaction (grade2) with 
each other than do J and M (in C. eugametos f. simplex), or H and N 
(in C. dresdensis), or G and O (in C. braunii). Of the four grades of 
-{- gametes, G is most diverse from K because it gives the strongest 
reaction with it; hence G has the highest valence among the -f- gametes. 
Similarly, O is the — gamete of highest valence, and H and N are the 
next strongest -|- and — types (for they react less strongly with K and 
L than do G and O, while the others do not react at all with them) . 
This leaves J and M intermediate between H and K and between L and 
N; and this is confirmed by their grades of reaction with G. 

The identification of -f and — with female and male (in the euga- 
metos — (laJipera group of species) is based on differences in morphol- 
ogy, activity, and function between the gametes in certain species, and 
on the assumed identity of the sex differences in all the species. In C. 
coccifera and C. braunii, as set forth on pages 667, 668, the two 
kinds of gametes differ markedly in size and behavior during copulation: 
the smaller gamete empties into the larger one. Further, in C. coccifera 
the large gametes lack flagella and arc nonmolile, while the small gametes 
have flagella and are motile. Moewus therefore holds that the large, 
nonmolile gametes of C. coccifera arc eggs and so female, while the 
small, motile gametes arc comparable to sperm and so are male. If this 
be admitted, then the large and the small gametes of C. braunii are also 
female and male, even though both arc flagellated, because in combina- 
tions between the two species copulation occurs only between large and 
small gametes. On the same grounds, the gametes of isogimous species 
arc female and male, because of the two physiological kinds of gametes 
in C. eugametos f. typica (t)pcs H and N), H will copulate only w-ilh 
the small gametes of C. braunii while N will copulate only with the 
large ones Tims the -f- sex has been identified with female and the — 
with male in C. eugametos f. typica. And, sina — "’ere assumed 

to be the same in all races and species, female and male must be the same 
In all races and species. Tlic copulations between female gametes (or 
between male gametes) of different races must then be consequences of 
difference of sex valence. 
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mann's theory which holds that both sex potencies reside in all kinds of 
gametes and that the sex of the gamete is simply the potency that prevails. 
Thus the qualitative sex difference is not segregated into different gam- 
etes and has nothing to do with copulation; all gametes have both quali- 
tative sex characters and differ only in the quantitative manifestation of 
one or the other. These quantitative differences alone determine copula- 
tion and sex reactivity. Conceivably two qualitatively diverse sexes might 
exist, one producing only cis. the other only trans dimethyl crocetin. But 
these have not been found. The observ’cd gamete types are all quantita- 
tively diverse grades of intersexes, some prevailingly -f, others prevail- 
ingly — . Viewed in this way, the obsen.'ations are in accord with part of 
Hartmann's thcorj'. 

3. Difficulties in Moev.’us's obscn.’ations. There are certain difficulties 
in Mocums's observations that raise serious questions concerning the 
rcliablity and accurac}’ of his reports. Two of these must be menlioaed. 
The first involves the apparently irreconcilable conflict between obsew* 
tions of the consequences of non-disjunction of the sex chromosomes in 
crosses between C. pittipera and C. and the later discoveries 

of the sex stuffs. Momvus (193S>a) reports that copulation takes place 
between gametes of the same sex when there is at least a difference of 
2 in valence. By definition, gametes of valence 5 would copulate with 
gametes of valence 3, but not with gametes of valence 4; and gametes 
of valence 6 would copulate tv'illi those of valence 4, but not with those 
of valence 5. In a series of crosses and back crosses involving C. 
metos f. subheteroica (valence 1) in C. pruiperrf (valence 3), MoeT''us 
(as reported by Hartmann, 1934) obtained through nondisjunction o 
the sex chromosomes clones that yielded gametes of valences 5 and , 
presumably recognized as such through the breeding tests mentions 
above. Moewus ( 1 939 a) shows that copulation will take place only whea 
there is a difference of at least 20 percent in the cis or trans dimethyl croe- 
tin produced. Valence 5, by definition, copulates with valence 3, v3 
lence 3 produces 85 percent cis or trans dimethyl crocetin. 'Hiis ea 
the impossible conclusion that the valence 5 gametes produced 105 pe 
cent cis or trans dimethyl aocetin. Similarly, the valence 6 gametes ^ 
be required to produce 115 percent cis or trans dimethyl ^ 

apparently irreconcilable contradiction in the reports raises e s 
question of whether the repotting is accurate and reliable. 
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2. Reduction of systems of multiple gamete types to two sexes. As 
earlier set forth, the reduction of the multiple gamete types in an inter- 
breeding system to two sexes is based on the assumption that the two 
sexes in any one race or species are fundamentally the same as the two 
in any other race. In the case of C paupera, in which six ty’pes of gametes 
were found in the same natural source, it is presumably assumed that 
three races, each with the same two sexes, were here living together. It 
is important to recognize clearly that this view b based on Hartmann’s 
theory; it is not an observation or an induction from observation. Chem- 
ical analysis of the sex stuffs shows that reduction of the eight gamete 
types in the eugamelos-paupera group of species to two qualitatively di- 
verse sexes cannot be made on this basis, for the differences among the 
eight sex stuffs are exclusively quantitative. The "tension” assumed to 
bring the gametes together is held to be of two kinds. One kind is purely 
chemotactic and due to the sex stuffs; this brings the gametes into con- 
tact. It is clearly a quantitative phenomenon, dependent upon differences 
in relative proportions of cis and trans dimethyl crocctin, The other kind 
of tension determines whether gametes that have been brought into 
contact will unite in copulation. The evidence for this, together with 
considerations that render the conclusion less certain, was set forth on 
page 682. However, if an unknown factor determining union in 
copulation exists, it appears to act in the same quantitative way as the 
sex stuffs, for copulation takes place between any two gamete types that 
produce sex stuffs sufficiently diverse to attract each other. Consequently, 
there are no observations justifying or even suggesting the introduction 
of the concept of two qualitatively diverse sexes; all the observations 
point directly to a s)’stcm of multiple, quantitatively diverse sexes. 

In one respect the preceding account may not fairly represent Moe- 
wus's views. Tire two sex stuffs may be taken as indices of two qualita- 
tively diverse sex tendencies or potcndcs, cis dcmcthyl crocetin being the 
manifestation of the -j- sc* potency, and trans dimethyl crocetin of the 
— sex potcnc)-. In four of the eight types of gametes, the -f- sex potency 
prcs'ails, for these types produce more cis than trans; and this prevails 
to different degrees in each type. In this sense these four types of gametes 
may be considered as different strengths or valences of the -j- sex. Cor- 
respondingly, the remaining four types could be considered four di\ erse 
valences of the — sex. This view is in acrord with that part of Hart- 
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Unlike most other dilates, in the peritrichs the two mates differ greatly; 
one is sessile and large, the other is motile and much smaller. Of the 
two reduced nuclei formed in each mate, only one is functional; one of 
those formed in the microconjugant wanders into the macroconjugant 
and unites with one of its nuclei. The other nuclei degenerate, as does 
the remainder of the microconjugant. Thus only one individual results 
from the mating act and this one then reproduces by repeated £ssions. 

Obviously the phenomena of sexuality are different in the Peritrichfdi 
from what they are in other ciliates. In the following, attention will be 
directed chiefly toward these other ciliates, of which Paramecium is an 
example. For both kinds of dilates, however, the problems of sexuality 
are essentially the same: (I) Are the con/ugant individuals sexually 
diverse? That is, can any two individuals conjugate with each other, or 
do the individuals differ morphologically or physiologically so that con- 
jugation can occur only befw-een individuals of these different types? 
(2) Are the two gamete nuclei, formed in each conjugant, sexually di- 
verse? (3) Do conjugants differ from non-conjugants? This question 
involves the problem of the cili'ate life cy-cle, with possible periods of 
immaturity and maturity. 

SEXUAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CONJUCANT INDIVIDUALS 

As already indicated, in one order of ciliates, the Peritrichida, the 
conjugants show a clear-cut differentiation info two sex types. One type, 
the macroconjugant, is sessile and large; the other, the microconjugant, 
is small and free-swimming. Conjugation takes place only between these 
two types, never between tw'o individuals of the same type. In these re- 
spects the Peritrichida and a few Holotrichida (e.g. OpaVma, Tracheh- 
cerca, Jcbibyophlbirius) differ from all other ciliates. 

In Meiopus, Noland (1927) observed that although the conjogjnK 
are at fint morphologically indistinguishable, only one mate is ferti ize 
and the other one degenerates. Whether this diBerence in behavior an 
fate of the two conjugants of a pair is determined by preexisting p ys' 
logical differences between them, or whether it arises first in the proces 
of conjugation is not known. , 

In another order of ciliates, the Oligotrichida, a few species lave 
reported by Dogiel (1925) and others to show an ' ^ 

dimorphism, which is not, however, so clearly or simply viewe 
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The same question has been raised by Philip and Haldane (1939) 
from an analysis of data in many experiments by Moewus on crossing 
over and segregation in both Chlamydomonas and Protosiphon. These 
authors calculated that the chance of getting such close numerical agree- 
ment among the 22 experiments analyaed was once in 3.5 X 10** trials. 
According to them “if every member of the human race conducted a 
set of experiments of this type daily, the)* might reasonably hope for 
such a success once in 50,000 million years." TTiey suggest that this im- 
plies a conscious or unconscious adjustment of observations to fit a 
theory and they call for repetition of the experiments by an independent 
worker. The failure of Pringsheim and Ondracek (1939) in their at- 
tempts to confirm certain parts of Moewus's work, their numerous criti- 
cisms, the criticisms of Philip and Haldane, the internal inconsistencies 
in Moewus’s data, and the great theoretical importance of the work, all 
make independent repetition of the work an urgent need. 

Sexuality in Parameeium and Other Ciliate Protozoa 
Tlie ciliatc Protozoa differ from Chlamydomonas and the flagellates 
in their nuclear condition and in some features of the sexual phenomena. 
There arc two kinds of nuclei; macfonucici and micronuclei. Ordinarily 
the macronucleus disappears during the sexual processes and a new one 
IS formed from a product of the micronuclcus. Tlie micronuclei alone 
contain recognizable chromosomes and play the leading role in the 
nuclear changes involved in sexual processes. The vegetative individuals 
contain diploid micronuclei that undergo maturation with reduction of 
tlie chromosomes to the haploid condition during mating. In each con- 
jugant tvo reduced nuclei arc formed. In most ciliates, both of these 
are functional, one remains within the animal in which it is formed and 
is known as the stationary pronuclcus, or gamete nucleus; the other goes 
into the mate of this animal and is known as the migrator)’ gamete 
nucleus, or pronuclcus. Tlie two nuclei present in each conjugant after 
exchange of pronuclei unite to form a S)’nkat)on. Conjugation thus in- 
\ohcs a reciprocal fertilization, both conjugants being fertilized, each 
by the other. Tlie conjugants then separate and each reconstitutes a new 
nuclear app.iralus and gt\cs rise to progeny by repeated fissions. (Sec 
Chapter XII.) 

llic mating priKcss is somewhat different in the pcritrlchous ciliates. 
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<juence of their method of union. The second observation is oae mide 
by Maupas (1889). He ohsen'ed that in certain species conjugation 
never occurred in cultures containing animak ait from a single nahitil 
source; it xvas necessary, in order to get conjugation in a single culture, 
to have animals from different natural sources. He concluded that di- 
\^ersity of ancestry was a necessary condition for conjugation. Many later 
observers found that conjugation occurred abundantly among the progenj" 
of a single individual and so turned attention away from Maupas's con- 
tention, with its implication of physiological difference between con- 
jugants. Until recently it was generally supposed that, in most species of 
dliates, any two individuals of the same species could conjugate with 
each other if they were capable of conjugation at all. 

The interpretations given the various observations just set forth will 
be deferrecl until the newer knowledge of sexuality in Paramecium bar 
been outlined. In describing this newer work, there will be mentioned 
first the usual typical relations, and later, certain instructive exccplions- 
The facts on which the following account is based are to be found ia 
recent articles by Sonneborn (tP37, 3938a, 1938b, 3939a, 1939b, and 
1939c), Kimball (1937, 1939a. 3939b, 1939c), Jennings fl93Sa, 
I938h, 1939a, I939fa), Gilman (1959), Giesa (1938, 1939), 
Giese and Arkoosh (1939). 

In P. aurelia, individuals containing macronuclei descended from one 
original macronucleus do not as a rule conjugate with each other. Such 
a group of individuals is called a caryonide. Caiyonides terminate an 
new ones are formed when the macronuclci are destroyed and repl^^ 
by products of the micronucleus, during the reorganization following 
conjugation and during endomutis or autogamy. At such times usual) 
two new macronuclei arise in each reorganizing individual, and these go 
into different cells at the first fission. The fact that individuals o I ^ 
same cacj'onide do not conjugate with each other agrees with Maupas 
observation that closely related individuals do not interbreed, ut i 
several caiyonides are present in the same culture, even though a corn 
from a single original individual, they may conjugate. This agrees 
the observation of the opponents of Maupas, who foun conjuga 
within a clone. . 

When several caryonides are cultivated in different dishes an sa 
of each are mixed with samples of each of the others, in some o 
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sex difference. In Opistholrtchum, as in the peritrichs, there are large 
and small individuals that differ considerably in structure, though both 
are motile. About 85 percent of the conjugant pairs include one large 
and one small member, 15 percent include two large members, and none 
include two small members. The small conjugants are thus sexually 
specialized for conjugation with large animals only; but the large type is 
only to a slight degree sexually spedallzed: it conjugates more readily 
with the small than with the large type, though it can conjugate with 
cither type. 

Indications of differences between the conjugants in some pairs are 
often observed. Doflein (1907) observed differences in size between 
the two conjugants in many pairs of Paramecium putrwum, and Mulsow 
(1913) obser\’cd the same thing in about 70 percent of the pairs of 
Stentor. Calkins and Cull (1907) reported frequent differences in via- 
bility between the two members of pairs of P. eaudatum. Zweibaum 
(1922) found that in about 70 percent of the conjugant pairs the two 
members differed in the amount of glycogen thej’ contained. These ob- 
sers'ers suggested that the larger size, greater viability, and higher 
glycogen content w ere female characters, and the reverse characters male. 
On the other hand, Jennings (1911) showed by thorough statistical 
analysis that while the two members of a pair did sometimes differ in 
their characters, on the whole there was a high degree of assortative 
mating, or tendency for like to mate with like; and, further (Jennings 
and Lashley, 1913a, 1913b), that after conjugation there was remark- 
able agreement in character between the two members of a pair (bi- 
parental inheritance), even with respect to vigor and viabilit)'. It was 
generally held, therefore, that in most ciliates regular or frequent dif- 
ferences between the l«o members of conjugant pairs were lacking. 

Two observations made long ago raise the question of whether after 
all there might not be, beneath the usual superficial morphological simi- 
larity of the conjugants, a deeper-lying ph}'siological difference. In 
ChiloJonella, Enriques (1908) found that although the two conjugat- 
ing individuals arc indistinguishable at the start of mating, the)* become 
diverse as mating progresses: the left conjugant changes form so as to 
appear sliortcr, and its mouth migrates to the opposite side of the body. 
Howeser, it is not clear whether this is an indication of a prior ph)slo- 
logical difference between the mates, or whether it is a direct consc- 
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quence of their method of union. The second observation is one made 
by Maupas (1889). He observed that in certain species conjugation 
never occurred in cultures containing animals all from a single natural 
source; it was necessary, in order to get conjugation in a single culture, 
to have animals from different natural sources. He concluded that di- 
versity of ancestry was a necessary condition for conjugation Many hler 
observers found that conjugation occurred abundantly among the progeny 
of a single individual and so turned attention away from Maupas’s con- 
tention, with its implication of physiological difference betv’een con* 
jugants. Until recently it was generally supposed that, in most species of 
ciliates, any two individuals of the same species could conjugate with 
each other if they were capable of conjugation at all. 

The interpretations given the various observations just set forth will 
be deferred until the newer knowledge of sexuality in Paramecium has 
been outlined. In describing this newer work, there will be mentioned 
first the usual typical relations, and later, certain instructive exceptions 
The facts on which the following account is based are to be found in 
recent articles by Sonnebom (1937, 1938a, 1938b, 1939a, 1939b, and 
1939c), Kimball (1937, 1939a, 1939b, 1959c), Jennings (19383. 
1938fa, 15139a, 1939b). Gilman (1939), Ciese (193S, 1939), 
Giese and Arkoosh (1939). 

In P. aiirelict, individuals containing macronudei descended fromow 
original macronucleus do not as a rule conjugate with each other. Such 
a group of individuals is called a caryonide. Caryonides terminate an 
new ones are formed when the macronuclei are destroyed and replace 
by products of the micronucleus, during the reorganization foUowiag 
conjugation and during endomixis or autogamy. At such times usual? 
two new macfonuciei arise in each reorganizing individual, and thwego 
into different cells at the first fission. The fact that individuals o t ^ 
same caryonide do not conjugate with each other agrees with 
observation that closely related individuals do not inferbree « * 
several caryonides are present in the same culture, even though a 
from a single original individual, they may conjugate. This agrees w 
the observation of the exponents of Maupas, who found conjuga 
within a done „mnles 

When several caryonides are cultivated in different dishes an s 

of each are mixed with samples of each of the others, in some 
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combinations nothing happens— each individual moves about inde- 
pendently of the others; but in other mixtures the animals quickly unite 
in large clusters. The animals stick together as they collide in their ran- 



Figufc 166 Tfic fiutmg reaction in pjrjmfcian imrsjru. Urper left, single mating 
t)r>< *itJi iniiiwJoals KatterrJ singif. fight, theWusters formeJ sir minutes after 

mixture of cultures of c«n JifTercnC mating Ure* to«cr left, a later stage of the mating 
reaction (after fi>e hours). Lo«cr right, the final conjugating pairs as they appeared 
luent) four hours later (Trom Jennings, I9J9 ) 

dom mo\cmcnts. Animals not in contact do not attract each other; nor 
arc they in a specially slick}' condition, as has been so often maintained, 
for neither car)onide shows the least trace of stickiness until llic animals 
are mixed, and then only when animals of different car}'onides collide, 
llie clusters begin with just two indhtduals and build up into larger 
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aggregations by the repeated addition of other individuals, as these col- 
lide with those already united. In the course of an hour or so, the clusters 
break down into conjugating pairs. A detailed account of this mating 
reaction (Fig. 166 ) is given forP. hursaria by Jennings (1939a). 

Tlie 6nal pairs always consist of one individual from each of the two 
caryonides. When animals of the two caryonides differ in size, each 
pair consists of one large and one small animal. In. P. bitrsarU (Jennings, 
1938a) the two members of eachpair differ in color when a normal green 
culture is mixed with one made pale as a result of recent rapid multipli- 
cation. 

When all possible combinations are made among a group of caryo- 
nides, they are classifiable, on the basis of their reactions, into two groups 
(Table 11); no two members of the same group will conjugate with 
each other, but any two caryonides from different groups will. These 

Table U: Results of Mixing Together Animals from Diffirent 
Caryonides of Stock F, Paramecii/m aurdU * 


CoryonK^s 
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combinations nothing happens — each individual moves about inde- 
pendently of the others; but in other mixtures the animals quickly unite 
in large clusters. The animals stick together as they collide in their ran- 



lifure 166 Tlie mating reaction »n Patjmtttum Upper left, jingle mating 

t)pe with in<ii>i<i<jah scattered singly Upper tt'cht, the clusters formed six minutes after 
mixture of cultures of l«ii dilTercnt mating types Loner left, a later stage of the mating 
reaction (after fise houn) Lover right, the final coniugating pairs as they appeared 
twenty four hours later (From Jennings, 1939.) 

dom moscmcnls Animals not in contact do not attract each other; nor 
arc thej* in a specially sticky condition, as has been so often maintained, 
for neither carj’ontdc shows the least trace of stickiness until the animals 
are mixed, and tlicn only when animals of different carjonidcs collide. 
Tlic clusters begin with just tsso individuals and build up into larger 
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and conjugate readily when mixed with the proper type from another 
stocfc. Mating types appear to be of universal occurrence in P. aurelk. 

Although not more than two mating types occur in any one stock, 
more than two must exist in the species, for both mating tj'pes in some 
stocks fail to conjugate with cither of the types inxertain other stocks. 
Altogether, six different mating types have been found (Table 12). 
One group of stocks contains types I and II; a second group contains 
types III and IV; a third group, types V and VI, Conjugation takes place 
only between the two types in the same group, never between types in 
different groups. Tliis sexual isolation of the three groups of stocks 
makes them distinct genetical species or varieties; but they appear to be 
morphologically alike, all conforming to the description of the taxo- 
nomic species P. anrel/a. Howe\'er, (h^ are physiologically diverse in a 
number of v'ays. 

Hach mating type is uni<juely defined by the type with which it mates. 
The mating type of a culture can be ascertained by mixing some of its 
animals with standard cultures of each of the six mating types. With one, 
and only one, of these it will conjugate. Its mating type is the other one 
in the variety with which it mates. For example, if it mates with type V, 
it belongs to variety 3 and is of mating type VI. 

InP. bursaria, Jennings (1938a, 1938b; 1939a, 1939b) reports some- 
what did’erent mating-type relations. Each stock of this species shows as 
a rule only one mating type. As nuclear reorganization is extremely rwe, 
a stock is practically e<^uivalent to a carj'onide of P, aureVta. The mating 
types fall into three different groups, or genetical species (a fact first 
found in P. bursaria)^ with no conj'ugation between types in different 
groups (Table 13). In group I occur the four mating types A to D, m 
group II, the eight types E to M; in group III, the the four types N to 
Q. In each group each mating type conjugates with all the other types m 
that group. This system of multiple interbreeding types is in mat 'fi 
contrast to the system of paired types in P. aurelia. To discover the group 
to which a new stock belongs, it must be mixed with at least two typ® 
from each of the three groups. It will conjugate with one or both o t e 
types from one group, not with any of the others. It belongs to the 
with which it conjugates To discover its mating type, it mi^t now 
mixed with ail the types of this group until one is found wit w ic 
will not conjugate. It is then of the same type as this one. For examp 
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two groups are said to be of different mating tj’pes, and in one group of 
races are designated as I and II. Conjugation occurs between types I and 
II, never between individuals of the same type, whether they be mem- 
bers of the same or different caryonides. In order to ascertain the type of 
any unknown carjcmide, some of its animals are mixed with ty’pc I and 
some with type II; conjugation occurs in one of the mixtures, not in the 
other. The type of the new caryonide must then be the same as the type 


Table 12; The System of Breeding Relations in Paramecium aurelia, 
Data from Sonneborn, 1938a* 
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* The three Ttneliee (I, 2, inJ I) not inteihreed; eoniveilion occvtt only between the t»o 
miti'is nre* leilhin eieh vinetf — eoniHftxx'n. — s no tonjugiiion 


with which it did not conjugate, different from the one with whicli it 
did. For example, if a culture fails to conjugate with ty'pc I, but does 
with type II, it Is type I. 

Sonneborn (1938a, 1939a, 1939b) has analyzed some fifty stocks of 
P. aurel/a, collected from various regions between Canada and Florida 
and from tlic Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. Nearly all showed a similar 
system: in each stock all caryonides were classifiable into one or the other 
of ts\o mating types. Tlic few remaining stocks consisted exclusively of 
but one mating type: c g , in stock D all car)onidcs conjugated with type 
II from another stock, none svitb type I; so stock B consists exclusively 
of type I. Studied alone, stock B would be considered non-conjugating, 
because it neser conjugates among its own members. All so<allcd non- 
conjugating stocks behave like this; thc)* consist of only one mating type 
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fetent groups. Sonnebom (1938a, 1939a) found two mating types in 
P. calkimi and three interbreeding types in P. trichmm, indicating a sys- 
tem of multiple types such as Jennings found in P. bursttm. Giese (1938, 
1939) and Giese and Arkoosh (1939) have found mating types in P, 
vtultimkronucleatim and P. caudatum. 

Kimball (1939c) found in Euplotes, one of the hypotrichous ciliates, 
a system of mating types like the one ia P. btirsaria. There are five groups 
of non-interbreeding types, with morphological differences between some 
of the groups, indicating that these may be faxonomicaliy as well as 
genetically different species. In each group occur multiple interbreeding 
mating types, six in the group most fully studied, any one of these con- 
jugating with any of the other five. The striking agglutinative mating 
reaction so characteristic of Paramecium appears to be lacking.' conjuga- 
tion first occurs several hours after mixture of the different lypes, and 
then pairs form directly without the prior formation of clusters. 

In view of our present knowledge, it seems allowable to include Mau- 
pas’s (1889) old evidence for the necessity of diverse ancestry as evi- 
dence for diversity of mating fype. If so, at least four more spedesmust 
be added to the list of those in which mating types are known: Slylany 
chia pustulatd, Leucophyrs patuU, Onychodomui grandis, and LoxophyU 
lum fasciola. 

This brings the number of species now known to have mating types 
to about a do^en. These belong to six different genera and two different 
orders of ciliate Protozoa. It appears, therefore, that mating types will 
be found to be widely distributed among the ciliates. The view that any 
two individuals of the same species can conjugate with each other, if 
capable of conjugating at a/I, is demonstrably false; on the contrary, in 
general, conjugation can take place only between individuals of diverse 
mating types. 

Ate there ever exceptions to this general rule? Does conjugation ever 
take place between, animals of the same mating type? In nearly all the 
species examined in detail, conjugation has been observed in cultures 
containing only one caryonide, and, as members of the same caejont e 
ate presumably of the same mating type, this appears to be conjugation 
between animals of the same mating type. Can individuals of e same 
carj'onide ever differ in mating type? And is this the explanation o t ^ 
exceptional conjugations within a caryonide? There is only one me 




if it mates with A, D, and Q but not with D, it is of mating type D. 

Fjvc of the sesen species of Paramecium found in the United States 
Jjave been examined for mating types and all have shown them. P. 
aureltj and P. hunatia have already been discussed. In P. cauJatum, 
Gilman ( 1939) finds a system of the same kind as found in P. aurel/a: 
six mating types occurring in three groups, with only t«o interbreeding 
mating types in each group, and no corrjugation between types in dif- 
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pair both gave rise to cultures in which conjugation took place. Never- 
theless, Kimball found that the two members of a split pair were always 
of diverse mating types at the time they' conjugated: one svas type I, the 
otiicf type II. Hence such caiyonidcs arc unstable in mating type. Ike 
type changes back and forth repeatedly; but w'hcn conjugation occurs, it 
is always between animals of different mating type. 

In the VorticellidaCi the invariable morphological and functional dif* 
fcronce between conjugjints has already been mentioned. Finky (1939^, 
1939b) shows clearly that both types of conjugants not only arise within 
a c^rj-onidc, but at a s'ingie unequal cell division. The rnacrocon/ugant 
and the microconjugant produced at this iission can then copulate with 
cac/i other or w/th other similarly diirerenfiated conjugants of the same 
caryonide. Here it is obvious that conjugation within a catyonide is never* 
(hcicss invariably between different mating types or sexes. 

Tlicrc arc, liowcvec, a number of known instances of conjugation 
within a caryonide which fc< 5 uirc further investigation. Foremost among 
these arc species, witliout morphological difference between the conju* 
gants, in Mhicfi conjugation regularly occurs within a clone or a catyo- 
nide, Tliis has been reported as common in P. muUimtcTOnucUntm by 
Giese (1938, 1939), less common in P. caudatum by Gilman (1939}> 
and very rare in P. bursaria by Jennings (1938a, 1938b, 1939a, 1939b}. 
An especially interesting situation is reported for Fiiplotes by Kimball 
(1939c). Fluid from a culture of one mating type, added to a culture 
of a different mating type, induces the latter to conjugate among them- 
selves. Likewise, in mixtures between normal animals of one mating 
type and double animals of another type, some of the resulting con* 
jugant pairs arc unions of singles w’ith singles, a few are doubles with 
doubles, though most arc, as w’ould be expected, singles with doubles. 
Tlie relations here raise the cjuestion of W'helhcr subjection to fluid frocn 
another mating type makes animals acquire a type corresponding to the 
fluid, as Jollos (1926) showed happens in the alga Dasycladus. If so, 
it may be difficult or impossible to analyze it satisfactorily, because lo 
ascertaining the types of members of split pairs they have to 
jected to the verj’ fluid that would change their type. This may be one 
of those exasperating problems, like attempting to determine t e posi 
tion and the velocity of an electron at the same time, in wluch the me 
ods of investigation essentially alter the things being investigate 
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(Kimball, 1939a) of answering these questions directly. The tw’o ani- 
mals that come together for conjugation must be separated before they 
become too tightly united, and the mating tj’pcs of the two members of 
such a split pair must be directly ascertained by placing each of them 
separately in standard cultures of the different types, to discover with 
which ones they will react sexually. If one reacts only with t)’pe I and 
the other only with type II, they must be of different ty’pes; but if both 
react with the same type, then they are alike in mating type. 

This problem has been most fully studied by Kimball (1939a, 1939b). 
In P. aureVta, he found that conjugation within a carj’onide occurred un- 
der two very different kinds of conditions. One kind is very common; it 
occurs in caryonides genotypically of type I, when the last preceding 
caryonide in the direct line of ancestry was of t}’pe II. Under these condi- 
tions conjugation may occur in the caryonide during the first few days 
of its existence. Kimball split some of these conjugant pairs, tested them 
directly for mating type, and showed that in each pair one animal was of 
type I, the other of type II. Thus both mating types can be present in a 
single car)'onide, and the mating is between the two types only. Kimball 
now obtained clone cultures from the trs-o members of such split pairs 
and found in every pair that both cultures were of type I and showed no 
further conjugation among their own members. Hence the type II ani- 
mals originally present in the cary-onide changed to type I. The early oc- 
currence of type II was due to the type II character of the immediate 
ancestors. This phenotypic or cytoplasmic **hang-ovcr*' fades out, as the 
new genotype comes into action. Not all individuals accomplish this at 
the same speed, so for a short time some arc still type II while ollicrs 
have completed the change to type I; at this moment conjugation may 
occur. A little later all have clianged to type I, and conjugation is no 
longer possible. Similar "cytoplasmic lag" in the inheritance of other 
characters in Paranieciurn had been reported by both Dc Garis (1935) 
and by Sonneborn and Lynch (1934). 

Tlie other type of conjugation within a caryonide is of much rarer 
cxxurrcnce. In the race of P. rtArcf /4 examined by Kimball (1939b), less 
than 3 percent of the caryonides showed it. In these, conjugation oc- 
curred not only wlicn the caryonide was young, but probably througli- 
out its w liolc history. Moreover, any individual In the caryonide gave rise 
to progeny that conjugated with each other. Even thememhersof a split 
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process of conjugation and nuclear reconstitution requite one day, there 
couid have been only about a day bet^veen successive conjugations, a 
period in which at most only three or four fissions could take place. 

In P. bursnria, Jennings (1939a, 1939b) reports a regularly occurring 
period of immaturity. In group I it lasts for from two weeks to several 
months; in group 11 all clones under investigation were still immature at 
last reports, eight months after their origin at conjugation. Periods of 
immaturity have also been found regularly in P. caudatum by Gilman 
(1939) and in Eupiotes by Kimball (1939c). In none of these species 
lias there as yet been any report that maturity is followed by a period of 
senescence, with loss of ability to conjugate. Many of Jennings’s clones 
of P. bmsartn have been mature for over two years, without loss of sexual 
vigor; and in this species endomixis is so rare as scarcely to account for 
the results. 

Thus age sometimes is and sometimes is not a factor in determining 
conjugation; the ^^aupasian Hfc cycle is not an invariable feature of 
ciliatc life. Immaturity may be absent, short, or Jong; maturity may be. 
coextensive with life, or it may be simply preceded by a period of im- 
maturity; Of it may be delimited on cither side by periods of immaturity 
and senescence. 


THE R^LE OF ENVIRONMENTAL CONDJTJONS IN DETERMINING CON- 
JUGATION 

Maupas (1889) recognized the importance of environmental condi- 
tions in determining conjugation, and most subsequent uorkers have 
been in more or less agreement on this point; but some have carried this 
view to the extreme of ascribing to environmental conditions alone the 
determination of conjugation. The prrceding account has shown that 
this cannot always be true^ for hereditary and developmental internal 
factors have been demonstrated as playing a decisive role in many of t e 
races and species. Nevertheless, environmental conditions, such as nutn 
tion, temperature, and light, do have marked limiting effects on t e 
occurrence of conjugation. , 

In P. aureUa (Sonneborn, 1938a), the mating reaction does not ta 
place in cultures that are either overfed or completely starve . n 
mediate nutritive conditions are most favorable for its occurrence, o 
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Are any of these observations of conjugation within a caty’onide evi- 
dence of conjugation between animals identical in mating type? The 
direct test has not been made in most cases; but, in the few examples in 
which it was made, it was demonstrated that conjugants were always of 
different types, In spite of the fact that they were members of the same 
carj’onide. The evidence is therefore strongly against the occurrence of 
conjugation between animals of the same mating type, though final 
judgment must await further analysis. 

^^AT^^^G Tvres IN RELATION TO THE ilAUPASIAN LIFE O'CLC 

According to the well-known theoi)* of Maupas (1889), the ciliate 
exconjugant is conceived as being a young individual producing by re- 
peated fissions immature cells unable to mate; the cells produced after 
many youthful fissions become sexually mature and are capable of con- 
jugating; after many more fissions, the cells grow old, losing their power 
of conjugating and showing other signs of senescence; and they finally 
die. If conjugation occurs during the period of maturity, the conjugants 
are rejuvenated and the cj'cle is renewed. In some ciliates, such as I/ro- 
leptns mobilis, investigated by Olkins (1920), this Maupasian life 
cj’cle is clearly shown. In Paramecium, however, there are striking spe- 
cific and racial differences in presumably so fundamental a matter as the 
life c)'cle. 

Many races of P. aurelia (Sonneborn 1937, 1938a) show a definite 
period of immaturity: during the first week or two after conjugation, 
cultures do not give the mating reaction and cannot conjugate. In a few 
more days, llie power of conjugating rapidly dc\’cIops to full strength, 
inaugurating a period of maturity. But the organisms remain mature 
indefinitely; no period of senescence appears. Only for a day or so during 
llic periodically recurring processes of nuclear reorganization, are thej' 
unable to conjugate. As soon as reorganization is completed, the mating 
reaction reappears in full strength. Why the reorganized cells fail to 
l>cgin again with a period of immaturity, as the)* do after conjugation, 
is at present a puzzling and probably a significant fact. 

Other races of P. aurelia (Sonneborn, 1938a) not only lack a period 
of senescence, but also a period of immaturity: the)’ arc able to conjugate 
immediately after conjugation. Bight successive conjugations have been 
obtained in a period of seventeen da)S (Sonneborn, 1956). As the 
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behavior; one, the stationary gamete nucleus, remains in the conjugant 
that produces it; the other, the migratory gamete nucleus, passes into the 
mate and unites with the stationary gamete nucleus located in that ani- 
mal. As a rule, the gamete nuclei are morphologically indistinguishable; 
but in some species differences in size and form have been reported. The 
most extreme example of morphologically different gamete nuclei is in 
Cydoposthium (Dogiel, 1925). The spindle resulting in the formation 
of the gamete nuclei is heteropolar: one pole, destined to produce the 



•Figure 1(57. Co/iiugation in Cyehpofthtum btpalmatum, showing the sperm-liJce tni' 
gratory pronuclci differing from the spherical stationary prijnuclei (After Dogiel.) 

stationary gamete nucleus, is larger and rounder than the other smaller 
and more pointed pole, destined to yield the migratory gamete nucleus 
The latter arises from the anterior pole of the spindle and develops a 
Jong tail-like appendage at the proximal end, and a small, pointed distal 
end, functional in piercing the cuticle in its passage from one mate into 
the other (Fig. \67) . In other dliates, lesser differences between the 
gamete nuclei have been observed: slight differences in size in VUtniim 
(Prandtl, 1906), in Pdramecmm caudalum (Calkins and Cull, 1907), 
and in P. jnulttmtcronudeatum (Landis, 1925). Calkins and CuH 
(1907) concluded that the two gamete nuclei in P. caudaUim differ m 
their chromatin content, as a consequence of transverse chromosoma 
division at the nuclear division which gives rise to them. In most ciliates, 
however, no morphological differences between the two gamete nuc ei 
have been observed. 
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over, the cultural conditions must be good in other respects: when dele- 
terious bacteria or other unfavorable conditions injure the paramecia, 
the mating reaction is weak or lad:ing. 

In variety 1, mating types I and 11 will react sexually at any tempera- 
ture within the range examined, 9® C. to 32® C.; but mating ty’pes III 
and IV of variety’ 2 will not react above 24® C. and types V and VI 
of variety 3 not above 27° C. 

Similar differences appear in the time of day in which reactions will 
occur; variety I will react at any time; but variety 2 reacts only between 
6 p.M. and 7 a.m., while variety 3 reacts only between 1 A.M, and I p.m. 
As might be supposed, this periodicity’ is an effect of the daily alternation 
of light and dark. In variety 3, sexual reactivity has been completely 
suppressed by exposing the organisms to continuous illumination, and 
they have been made to react at all hours by keeping them in continuous 
darkness. These effects have been shown (Sonneborn, 1938a) to be due 
to the suppression of reactivity* by light, not to its stimulation by dark- 
ness. Similar diurnal periodicities in mating occur in P. bf/nar/a (Jen- 
nings, 1938a. 1939a, 1939b). 

The environmental conditions thus determine whether conjugation 
will occur when the proper mating types arc brought together. Ordinarily 
the mating types themselves are hereditary’ characters (sec Chapter XV, 
■'Inheritance in Protozoa," Jennings); but In the exceptional unstable 
caryonidcs studied by Kimball (1939b), genetic determination seems 
excluded, for the mating ty'pes change repeatedly during vegetative re- 
production. Here environmental conditions probably determine even the 
mating types themselves, and similar relations may be the rule. Instead 
of the exception, in species in which conjugation within a caryonidc oc- 
curs regularly. Tlius investigations of possible genetic, developmental, 
and environmental factors determining conjugation show all to be in- 
solved, as might have been expected. 

SEX DIFFERENCES DETWEEN GAMETE NUCLEI 

Careful obscrs’atlons on the form and behavior of the gamete nuclei 
during conjugation were made by* Maupas (1889) and by R. Hertwig 
(1889). Tlicsc and nearly all sulncrjucnt investigators have agreed that 
in most ciliates the two gamete nuclei formed in each conjugant differ in 
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show no signWcant morphological diffocences. Vet the conjugants are 
reguIarJy differentiated ph^ioiogially info diverse mating types. The 
gamete nuclei in these and similar forms are often considered to be 
sexually diverse; frequently the migrator)' gamete nucleus is viewed as 
male, the stationary one as female, Tliis introduces the same difficulty 
as in ChilodonsllA and Ophlhotrichutn. How reconcile sex differences 
between the gamete nuclei with the differences between the "hermaph 
roditic conjugants? Jennings (I939a) inclines toward interpreting 
the mating types as manifesting phenomena of self-sterility, or incom- 
patibility, of the kind found in certain higher plants (Stout, 1938) and 
animals (Morgan, 1938), in the sense that the single done or caryonide, 
like the single self*sterile plant, ordinarily does not fertiJire itself, Jen- 
nings points out the features in which the two sets of phenomena are 
different, as well as those in which they are alike. More recently, Soane- 
born (1939c) has shown thattheperiodicnuclearreorganizationinvariety 
1 of P. Oiirelia is regularly a self-fertilization, as maintained by Diller 
(1936). Consequently, P. aurelta is not self-sterile, but regularly self- 
fertile. The failure of individuals of the same mating type to conjugate 
with each other is thus not related to any incompatibility^ bets^’een their 
gametes, for such appears not to exist. It seems, therefore, more compar- 
able to the failure of two individuals of the same sex to unite in copula- 
tion. In higher organisms, seif-sterility serves to prevent self-fertilization; 
in P. eturelia the mating types serve to bring together for cross-fertilization 
diverse sex types, each of which regularly undergoes sell-fertiYization. 
The present author, therefore, concludes that the mating-type phenomena 
are not properly to be viewed as self-sterility or incompatibility. If Ity 
sexual differentiation is meant the differentiation of the individuals of a 
species into diverse kinds, so that mating occurs regularly between dif- 
ferent kinds, not betwe«i two of the same kind, then the mating types 
of Paramecium are diverse sexes. As in Opisthotrichum, the sex differ 
ences between the conjugants are of a different kind from those existing 
between the gamete nuclei: one serves to bring together the mates, t e 
other to bring together their gamete nudei. , p , ff-r 

Multiple sex systems, such as those in P. bursaria and Eup atei, o 
serious difficulties to those who, like Hartmann (1929). ho ere ca 
be but two sexes. Whether or not one agrees with this contention, t 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIVERSITIES BETWEEN CONJUGANTS AND BE- 
TWEEN GAMETE NUCLEI 

There is great diversity of opinion regarding the significance of the 
obser\’ed differences between conjugants and between gamete nuclei. 
This is due partly to the variety and complexity of the obser\-ed phenom- 
ena, and partly to confusion as to the meaning of the concepts employed, 
particularly concepts developed primarily with relation to phenomena in 
higher organisms. An attempt will be made to summarize the more 
prominent views concerning the main types of observed relations and 
to set forth some general considerations concerning them. 

In some ciliates, the VortIcelHdae and a few others, in which the 
conjugants are always morphologically diverse and the gamete nuclei 
morphologically alike, with fertilization of only the larger conjugant, it 
is usually agreed that the conjugants differ sexually. Further, the gamete 
nuclei in each conjugant are sometimes said to be of the same sex as the 
conjugant. Some authors hold that the sexes here are female and male. 

In Chilodonelln (see p. 689), in which the conjugants become 
morphologically diverse during conjugation and fertilization is recip- 
rocal, Enriques (1908) concluded that although both conjugants were 
functionally hermaphroditic (producing two sexually diverse gamete 
nuclei), the conjugants also showed a partial, incompletely developed 
sex diversity, for which he dc\'iscd the term ’’hemisexes.*’ 

In Op'nthotrichum (see p. 689) fertilization is also reciprocal, 
involving gamete nuclei with strongly marked morphological sex dif- 
ferences. Nevertheless, in a majority of the conjugant pairs, the two 
members differ in size. When the two arc alike in size, both arc large. 
Dogicl (1925) interprets these facts as follows- the conjugants arc all 
functionally hermaphroditic, each producing male and female gamete 
nuclei; but the conjugants also show the beginnings of sexual differentia- 
tion, the small ones being more differentiated, for tlicy can mate only 
with large individuals, sshilc the large ones can mate citlicr with small or 
large, though more commonly with the former. Tlic small conjugants arc 
\icwcd as considerably difTcrcnlialcd toward the male condition, in spite 
of tlicir functional hermaphroditism 

In l\tramfdintt and D/pIotes, fertilization is reciprocal, (he gamete 
nuclei show little or no morphologial difference, and the conjugants 
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reguires identification of all sex differences n-ith njale and female. There 
may be two kinds of copulation-conditioning factors: one functioning in 
bringing together the cells, the other in bringing together their nuclei. 
In Chlamydomonas and the Vorficellidae, the two kinds of nuclear fac- 
tors operate in different kinds of cells; in Varamedum and most other 
ciliates, both kinds of nuclear factors operate in each of the kinds of 
cells. Thus by abandoning the pure assumption that sex differences, 
wherever found, must always be fundamentally the same (male and 
female), the conflict between sex differences in nuclei and sex differences 
in cells disappears. 
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work of Moewus {1939a) on Chlamydomonas shows how what appears, 
through biological analysis, to be a multiple sex system may be reduced, 
through chemical analysis, to a fundamentally dual system. Further in- 
vestigation is, of course, required to ascertain whether the multiple sex 
systems in cihales are, in fact, similar in this respect to the system in 
Chiam^donionas. 

A number of the interpretations of sex relations in ciliates employ 
the concepts male and female, as set forth above. Many authors follow 
Hartmann (1929), who holds, as has been pointed out on page 678, 
that sex differences, wherever found, are always male and female. 
The characters by which the female is ordinarily recognized are larger 
size, lesser activity, greater storage of nutritive resers'es, and egg-lIke 
form; and the male by the corresponding opposed characters. In attempt- 
ing to apply these views, however, numerous difficulties are encountered. 
In the Vortlcellidae, both gamete nuclei in the microconjugant are held 
to be male; yet only one of lliem shosvs the “male” character of activity 
by migrating into the macroconjugant. In Ophihotrjchum, the migrator)’ 
gamete nucleus has the form of a sperm, but it has the "female” char- 
acter of much greater size than the stationary gamete nucleus. The diffi- 
culty of using size as an index of femaleness is clearly shown in the work 
of Satina and Dlakeslee (1930) on certain bread molds. In a number of 
strains, two sexes were obsers'cd and found to be the same in all strains 
One sex was distinctly larger than the other in each strain, yet the larger 
sex in one strain was shown to be identical with the small sex in others. 
Gcitlcr ( 1932 ) found similar difficulties in identifying the sexes in 
diatoms by their activity. These and other difficulties have led Knicp 
(1928), Mainx (1933), and others to abandon the concepts of male 
and female in unicellular organisms and to view sexual union as brought 
about by copulation-conditioning factors, some of which operate to bring 
together the cells, others the nuclei. In the present state of knowledge, 
this point of view appears to be preferable to one lliat appeals to such 
abstract, ill-defined, and confusing concepts as fundamental malcncss 
and fcmalcness. 

From this point of view, the conflicts between sexual differentiation 
in the gamete nuclei and sexual differentiation in the conjuganl indi- 
viduals present fat less difficulty than from the point of view uhich 
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CHAPTER XV 


INHERITANCE IN PROTOZOA 
H. S. Jennings 

In his Genetics oj the Protozon (1929), the author has reviewed some' 
what fully the investigations and literature on inheritance in Protozoa, 
up to 1929. No attempt is made to repeat here these detailed reviewi; 
the plan is rather to summarize the present state of knowledge on the 
subject. Verj’ great advances have been made since 1929, particularlf in 
the knowledge of biparental inheritance, largely through the work of 
Moeuus (1932-38). 

The question dealt with in the study of inheritance is: To what extent 
and how ace the constitutions and characteristics of later genera- 
tions affected by the constitutions of their ancestors, particularly by the 
constitutions of the immediate parents? Certain subordinate questions 
arise in connection wdth this: To what extent and bow are characteristics 
affected by environmental conditions? What are the relations betn’een 
environmental modifications and genetic constitution? 

By genetic constitution is meant the constitution insofar as it affects 
descendants. ITie genetic constitution is known from studies of multi- 
cellular organisms to be embodied in certain genetic materials. These 
are, mainly or entirely, found in the chromosomes. General genetics has 
shown ( 1 ) that in the chromosomes there are great numbers of diverse 
genetic materials (known commonly as genes or factors), having dif- 
ferent effects on development and characteristics; and (2) that genetic 
materials are transferred bodily from parents to offspring. 

In the present account the term "factors” will usually be employed in 
place of the term "genes,” since the latter has acquired, of late, certain 
doubtful theoretical implications. 

Genetic materials have tw'O essential properties: (1) the genetic ma 
tecials received from patents affect the development and charactensti^ 
of the descendants; (2) the many different kinds of genetic materia 
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vides, each gene divides— one product from each going to each of the 
two offspring. In the ciliate Infusoria, the macronucieus not only divides 
but is in many cases reorganfeed (see Chapter Kill). The cytopiasmic 
body divides and is to a great extent (or entirely) reorganized. The 
general upshot is that the constitution of nudeus and cytoplasm is typi- 
cally the same in the offspring as in the parent (exceptional conditions 
are dealt with in later pages). 


INHEJIITANCE OF CHARACTERISTICS 


Clones. — the individuals produced by uniparentsl reprndurtio/i 
from a single individual are known collectively as a clone, general 
rule for inheritance in uniparental reproduction is that all members of 
the clone are alike in genetic constitution and in inherited characteristics. 
That is, the new individuals (clone) produced from a single parent are 
like the parent and like one another in their characteristics, structural and 
physiological. Taken together, they form the equivalent of a set of iden- 
tical twins. 


There are numerous exceptions to this rule of the genetic identity of 
parent and offspring in uniparental reproduction, and these are among 
the most important and interesting phenomena of genetics. They are 
dealt with fully on later pages. But the relation of identity of genetic con- 
stitution in parent and offspring holds for perhaps percent of all 
cases; it is the most striking feature of uniparental reproduction. 

Certain manffestations of this principle of identity in genetic consti- 


tution between parent and offspring require special consideration: 

1. Biotypes. In all Protozoa fully studied, any species consists of a 
great number of diverse biotypes — races differing in inherited character 
istics. The different biotypes may differ in size, form, structure, an 
physiology (rate of multiplication and the like). Such diverse biotypes 
in Paramecium, Difflugia, Arcella, and other Protozoa are describe an 
illustrated in the present author's Genetics of the Protozoa (1929). 

When individuals of diverse biotypes reproduce uniparentalty, 7 
fission, the general rule is that each biotype retains its charact^is i 
The offspring are like the parents in all conspicuous respects. us 
members of a single clone belong to the same biotype ^ ave ^ , 

inherited characteristics. In biotypes of large individua s, e m ' 
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(genes or factors) reproduce themselves true to type, in development 
and reproduction. Each kind of genetic material assimilates, producing 
more material of its own type, and each unit of material, or gene, pro- 
duces at division new units like itself. 

The Protozoa have chromosomes that arc similar to those in other 
organisms (see Chapter XII). One question that arises in protozoan 
genetics is this: Are there in the Protozoa other genetic materials in ad- 
dition to those in the chromosomes, having the tw’o essential properties 
just mentioned’ 

Types of Reproduction and Inheritance 

In the Protozoa, as in some other organisms, there are tw’O main types 
of relation of offspring to parents: 

1 Uniparental reproduction; offspring arise from a single parent, as 
in the various types of vegetative reproduction. 

2. Biparental reproduction; offspring are formed from the combined 
parts of t^\o parents, as in sexual reproduction in the Protozoa by copu- 
lation, conjugation, and the like — followed by division. 

TIk t^^o kinds of reproduction differ fundamentally in their relation 
to the genetic constitution, or genetic materials (chromosomes and their 
genes). In uniparental reproduction, typically each of the genetic mate* 
rials of the parent is divided and duplicated, so that the genetic consti- 
tutions of offspring are like those of Ihdr parents. In biparental repro- 
duction, the complex of genetic materials present in each of the two 
parents is taken apart, and a new’ combination is made from parts of 
these. The genetic materials of the offspring are a new combination of 
liiosc of the t«o parents. 

In consequence of these differences, uniparental and biparental repro- 
duction gi\e ver)' different consequences in inheritance. The two will 
therefore be dealt with separately. 

iNiirRiTANcr IN Uniparental Rri'RODUcrioN 

MATERIAL PROCrSSr.S 

Details as to the materia! processes in uniparental reproduction arc 
dealt with in oilier chapters (see Qiapters XIII and XIV). Tlic essential 
features, for genetics, arc tlut the nuclei divide, each chromosome di- 
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AGE changes; sexual IMMATURITV and MATURITY 

Beginning with an individual that has recently conjugated, if the lines 
of descent by vegetative reproduction are followed for great numbers 
of generations, certain characteristics of the individuals are found gradu- 
ally to alter. The o^spring produced at different periods differ. In Vro- 
leptiis mobiUs (Calkins, 1919) or in Paramecium bursatia (Jennings, 
1939), the individuals are at first sexually immature; they do not com 
jugate under any conditions. This continues for many generations of 
vegetative multiplication. The offspring during this period are like the 
parents in this respect. 

But after many generations have passed, the de.scendants gradually 
become sexually mature. They now conjugate when mixed with indi- 
viduals of different mating type. These descendants are thus different 
in this respect from their earlier ancestors. In this period their own off- 
spring inherit from them the mature condition. 

In Paramecium hursaria, and presumably in other species, the mature 
condition comes on slowly and gradually. There is for many generations 
partial maturity, in which the tendency to conjugate is hut slight. The 
tendency becomes stronger as generations pass, until full maturity Is 
reached. The period of full maturity lasts for a great number of genera* 
tions, during which the mature condition is inherited in vegetative repro- 
duction. Such periods of immaturity and maturity were described fifty 
years ago by Maupas (1889) for a number of species of ciliates. In some 
Species, however, they hardly exist, or the period of immaturity if it 
occurs at all is very short Such is the situation in P. aurelia (Sonne- 
born, 1936). 

At a late period in the life history, in some species the individuals are 
found to become less vigorous as generations pass. They multipy less 
rapidly, become "depressed," degenerate. Whether this is an additiona 
period in the life history, beyond the periods of immaturit}' an ma 
turity; whether, in other words, it is an age change, constituting a peno ^ 
of senescence and final senility, or whether it is only a degenerate con 
tion arising in consequence of living long under unfavorab e 
appears as yet unsettled. This period of decline will there ore e c 
sidered in the next section. , . , , 

In some of the Protozoa, particularly among parasitic forms, i 
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produces a clone of large individuals; biotypes of small individuals give 
clones with small individuals; rapidly multiplying biotypes produce 
rapidly multiplying descendants; and so on. Such inheritance is shown 
with respect to vigor or weakness, to resistance and lack of resistance, 
and to structural and physiological characteristics of all sorts. 

Members of a given biotype, having the same genetic constitution, may 
differ in ways induced by different environments, or resulting from dif- 
ferent periods in the life of the individual. Such differences are, as a 
rule, not inherited in uniparental reproduction (exceptions are dealt with 
later). The main classes of non-heritablc differences among the indi- 
viduals of a single biotype are: age differences; nutritional differences, 
and environmental diversities resulting from differences in temperature, 
chemical conditions, and the like. 

In addition to these, there are in some species non-heritable diversities 
of unknown origin bets\'een members of the same biotype, the same 
clone. Thus in DiUlugia corona, which has a silicious shell bearing spines, 
there arc within the same clone differences as to the number and size of 
the spines borne by the shell. In this case the differences arise at repro- 
duction, presumably under the influence of environmental diversities. 
They follow the same rule as known environmental differences; they are 
not as a rule inherited. If parents with many spines produce descendants, 
the mean number of spines in these descendants is the same as in the 
descendants of individuals of the same clone that have few spines (excep- 
tions noted in later pages). 

Tims, as a rule, racial or inherited characters are not altered in uni- 
parental reproduction. Tins is the most striking and obvious feature of 
such reproduction. Yet it docs not hold absolutely; there arc important 
limitations and exceptions to this rule. A large proportion of our dis- 
cussion of uniparental inheritance will deal with these exceptions. Tlicy 
arc taken up next. 

CitANcns IN iNiirRrrrD Characters in Uniparental Reproduction 

In a number of different categories of cases, inhcriicd differences arise 
during uniparental reproduction, so Hut the members of a single clone 
arc not all alike in cluracleristics that arc inherited in vegetative repro- 
duction. Some of these phenomena arc of great interest for general 
genetics, llic)' may be classified in various ways. 
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INHERITED DEGENERATIVE CHANGES RESULTING FROM UNFAVORABLE 
CONDITIONS 

In many cases, when ciliate Infusoria are cultivated for Jong periods 
in isolation cultures, in which ^reat numbers of successive generations 
are produced, the organisms are found in the later generations to decline 
in vigor and vitality. This change is progressive; it becomes greater in 
later generations. The vital processes become "depressed," slow, ineffi* 
cient; in particular the rate of multiplication decreases. In time the ani- 
mals become degenerate — ^abnormal in form and structure, reduced in 
size. As an index of this decline in vigor and vitality, the changes in the 
rate of multiplication are commonly employed. Graphs of the daily num- 
ber of Ussions show a curve gadually descending from a high point 
at the beginning of the isolation culture, to nearly zero at a later period. 
A large number of such graphs, based on the work of many different 
investigators on many spedes, are published in the author’s Genetics 
of the 'Protozoa ( 1929) . 

It has been held by many investigators that this decline is a matter 
of age; that these graphs are cur\'es of senescence. The earlier periods of 
immaturity and maturity were believed to be followed inevitably by a 
period of senescence. Whether this is, indeed, true for some species is 
still uncertain. But for a number of species it has been shown that the 
decline need not and does not occur if the conditions are kept entirely 
favorable (a summary of investigations on this matter is found in the 
author’s Genetics of the Protozoa, 1929). In these latter species, there- 
fore, the decline and degeneracy are consequences of life under unfavor- 
able conditions. 

Thus unfavorable environmental conditions, acting for many succes- 
sive generations, cause changes in the characteristics of the individuals, 
and cause them to produce in the later periods offspring that differ from 
those produced in the earlier periods. In the earlier periods, parents an 
offspring are vigorous, multiplying rapidly. Later, under the same 
environmental conditions as before, parents and offspring are wea 
nonresistant, multiplying slowly- The effects of the unfavorable environ 
ment become cumulative as generations pass, and in vegetative repro 
duction they are transmitted to the offspring. _ 

The inheritance of the depressed condition is demonstrated m 
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ferent periods of the life history there are very great differences in form, 
structure, and physiology, constituting an "alternation of generations.” 
Each condition is transmitted from parent to offspring for many genera- 
tions, yet each in time transforms into a later condition. 

All these phenomena are commonly thought of as matters of "life 
history," rather than of inheritance. Yet they represent fundamental fea- 
tures in those relations of successive generations that are called inherit- 
ance. The single cell, reproducing vegctatively, produces a great number 
of other free cells that are like itself in their special peculiarities. Later 
the character of the cells changes; and again the resulting condition is 
for a long period inherited in vegetative reproduction. In these respects 
the phenomena are like modifications resulting from environmental 
action, as shown in later paragraphs. 

Are the diverse conditions that are vegetatively inherited in different 
periods — such as sexual immaturity and maluritj’ — tlie result of changes 
in chromosomal materials, or changes in the cytoplasm’ Dobell (1924) 
shows that the chromosomes do not visibly change in the series of 
diverse forms passed through in the life history of certain haploid 
Sporozoa; throughout all the changes the same set of chromosomes in 
the same number are present. Tartar and Chen (1940) have found that 
m the period of sexual maturity, in P. bz/rsaria, parts of the individual 
consisting only of cj'loplasm react sexually. Neither of these obser^'alions 
proves conclusively that the chromosomal materials are not altered in the 
different periods, but they perhaps make it probable that the different 
periods in the life histor)’ result rather from such interactions between 
chromosomes and c)-toplasm as must occur in producing the bodily differ- 
entiations of a dc> eloping multicellular organism. 

Whatever the scat of the difTcrent inherited conditions in different 
periods of the life histor)-, it is clear that the material on which the 
different conditions depend must multiply itself, for long periods remain- 
ing true to type. An immature individual rontains a certain small amount 
of the material on which immaturity depends In ten generations this 
material has multiplied to more than a thousand times its original <juan- 
tity, still remaining immature. Later, laving attained the mature condi- 
tion. It again multiplies in that condition to thousands of times its 
original quantity. 
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In a hmous investigation by Dallinget (1887), published %-two 
years ago, three species of flagellates were accliniatized, in seven years, 
to a high degree of heat. At first the organisims could not tolerate a 
temperature higher than 26° C. If subjKted to this temperature for some 
time, death occurred. By raising the temperature a half degree at a time, 
at the average rate of two degrees a month, the tolerance was in the 
seven years raised to 70° C. 

When the temperature was raised at any period, usually many of the 
individuals died. Others lived and multiplied, replacing those that died. 
There was thus a selective action of the heat; the individuals that did 
not become acclimatized died. 

At certain periods, the cytoplasm of the organisms became filled with 
small vacuoles, which lasted for a month or more, then disappeared. Ihe 
temperature could not be raised further until the vacuoks had disap- 
peared. It has been suggested that this vacuolization is a process of getting 
rid of water, since it is known that protoplasm containing little water 
can tolerate higher temperatures than protoplasms containing much 
water. 

In cases of acclimatization to high temperatures, it is obvious that all 
parts of the organism must be altered. If any part — nucleus, chromo- 
somes, cytoplasm — failed to acquire the increased resistance to heat, the 
organisms would die. 

Extensive experimental studies in this field were carried on for many 
years by /olios (1913, 1920, 1921). He investigated the acclimatization 
of Paramecium caudatum to arsenic (solutions of arsenious acid), to 
certain other chemicals, and to high temperatures 

The most extensive work was on acclimatization to solutions of arsenic. 
It was found that P. aitretia could not be acclimatized to arsenic, and that 
some biotypes of P. caudatum were likewise refractory. But in other 
biofypes of P. caudatum acclimatization was successfully produced. 

In the successful experiments, a method combining selective action 
with subjection to gradually increasing concentrations of arseofC was 
employed. Using as a standard concentration a one-tenth normal solution 
of arsenious acid, the animals were first placed in a very weak concen 
tration, the maximum tolerance at the beginning being about one pec 
cent of the standard solution. The organisms were left for a ong 
(days or months) in a solution too weak to destroy them. Tlien t e con 
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following way. Individuals from the depressed later generations are 
cultivated side by side, under the same conditions, with individuals from 
the same clone that have not lived under unfavorable conditions. One 
of the two sets — the latter — multiplies rapidly and at a high level of 
vitality. But the former set, that has lived under unfavorable conditions, 
multiplies slowly, at a low les’el of vitality, in a degenerate condition. 

Thus in these Protozoa we find realized what some have held must 
occur in mankind: the production of inherited degeneration, by long* 
continued bad living conditions. 

Discussion of the nature of these changes will be rcser\'cd until other 
inherited environmental modifications have been considered. 

INHERITED ACCLIMATIZATION AND IMMUNITV 

The changes in inherited characters induced by unfavorable environ* 
mental conditions are not alwap degenerative in character. In the uni- 
cellular organisms, as in multicellular organisms, long exposure to un- 
favorable conditions may result in the production of acclimatization or 
immunity. In the Protozoa, after removal from the unfavorable condi- 
tions, the acquired acclimatization or immunity' is inherited in vegetative 
reproduction for many generations. Cases are on record in whidi such 
inheritance continued for many months, including hundreds of vegetative 
generations, 

But m the course of many generations under the favorable conditions, 
with the injurious agent no longer present, the acquired immunity' 
becomes gradually less marked; it slowly decreases, and, finally, in a 
sulTicicntly long period it is lost. But this may not occur until months 
after removal from the immunizing agent, during whidi time the 
acquired immunity' is inherited. 

Such acquisition of inherited immunity is most extensively known in 
parasitic Protozoa and in pathogenic bacteria, since in these organisms 
It is of medical importance. Detailed accounts of the kno« ledge in these 
fields \\il! be found in the treatise of Taliaferro (1929). 

But acquisition and inheritance of acclimatization or immunity occurs 
also in frce*li\ing Protozoa. A somesshat detailed res-iew and discussion 
of investigations in this field will be found in the author’s Gftieitcs of 
thf Protozoj (1929). Merc only brief summaries of some of the more 
important investigations in this field can be presented. 
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temperatures. As in the case of resistance to arsenic, the acquired tolei- 
ance slowly decreased and hnally disappeared when the organisms were 
cultivated at moderate temperatures. 

To such longdasting modifications, inherited for many generations 
but finally disappearing, JoIIos gave the name Dauemodifikathnen. This 
designation is much employed, even in languages other than German 
Jollos interprets these modifications as affecting only the cytoplasm, not 
the chromosomes; a matter to which we shall turn later. Phenomena of a 
similar character have been described by JoIIos and others in multicellu- 
lar organisms. Hammerling (1929) has published an extensive sum- 
mary of what are believed to be Dauemodifkalhnen in many orgam’sms. 

Certain additional features of acclimatization in free-living Protozoa 
are brought out in the work of Neuschloss (1919, 1920). He investi- 
gated the acclimatization of P. caudatum to certain chemicals, particularly 
to quinine, methylene blue, trypan blue, fuchsin; also to arsenic and anti- 
mony. He found that he could induce increased resistance in about a 
month by gradually subjecting the animals to increasing concentrations 
of the substances. 

Neuschloss investigated the nature of the changes in the organisms 
in the following way. After acclimatizing the organisms to an injurious 
substance, two equal samples of that substance were taken, in concetj- 
tration somewhat greater than that to which the animals were resistant. 
To one of these was added a large number of the acclitmtized paramecia, 
to the other an equal number of the unacclimatized animals. The animals 
were in each case left in the samples until death occurred. After death, 
the amount of injurious substance that had been removed by the organ 
isms from the solution was quantitatively determined. 

In all cases it was found that the acclimatized animals removed from 
solution a much greater proportion of the injurious substance than i 
the unacclimatized. In the case of the four organic compounds, the per 
centage removed from the solutions by the acclimatized and the unacc im 
tized animals were as follows: 


Injurious 
Substance 
Quinine 
Methylene blue 
Trypan blue 
Fuchsin 


Acclimatized 

Anitnah 

80.0 

52.5 

54.0 

60.0 


Uuacclmatizfd 
Animals 
4.5 
0.5 
0.75 
I 00 
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centration was slightly increased, until many were killed. The few that 
survived were restored to a weak solution and allowed to multiply. 
Again there was an increase in concentration until most died; then a 
restoration to a weak solution. As this continued, it was found that the 
animals became able to tolerate higher concentrations. In three or four 
months, the toleration was thus increased from about one percent to 
2.5 percent of the standard solution. In other cases the tolerance was 
raised in se\‘eral months to 5 or 6 percent. 

When the organisms that had thus acquired a higher resistance to 
arsenic were restored to water containing no arsenic, the increased resist- 
ance was for long periods not lost. Tests at intervals showed that they 
still retained the higher tolerance to arsenic. Tlie acquired higher resist- 
ance lasted in some cases for eight months or more. As the animals were 
reproducing at about the rate of one fission daily, the acquired resistance 
was inherited for about 250 generations. 

But during this time in water the acquired resistance to arsenic gradu- 
ally decreased. The rate of decrease was verj’ slow, so that in such a 
case as that mentioned above, the tolerance had not returned to its 
original low level until after a period of eight months. 

Tlic course of events may be illustrated from the history of Jollos’s 
clone A of P. taudatum. In this clone the original maximum tolerance 
to arsenic was to 1.1 percent of the standard solution. By cultivation in 
gradually increasing concentrations for four months, the maximum toler- 
ance was raised to 5 percent. Upon restoration to water containing no 
arsenic, the tolerance was, in tests for successive periods after the restora- 
tion, as follows: (5 days, 5 percent; 22 days, 5 percent; 46 days, -1.5 
percent; 53 da)s, 4.7 percent; 60 days, 4.7 percent; 75 days, 4.7 percent; 
130 days, 4.5 percent; 144 days, 4.2 percent; 151 days, 4.0 percent; 
166 days, 3-0 percent; 1R3 days, 2.5 percent; 198 days, 1.25 percent; 
255 dajs. 1.0 percent. 

Tlius tlic acquired resistance persisted in a \cr)’ marked degree for 
more than five months, hut had been entirely lost at the end of eight 
and a half months. 

Jollos acclimatized V.imtufciuni also to high temperatures, continuing 
the experimental culture* in some cases as long as two and a half years, 
llic tolerance to higli temperatures was increased, and the increased toler- 
ance lasted in some cases to six months after removal from tlic high 
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point in the author’s Genetics of the Protozoa (1929, pp. 2(51-70). 

Moewus {1934b) has made extensive studies of inherited environ- 
mental modifications in structural characters in Chlatnydomonas de- 
baryana. This species is known to occur in many varieties differing 
slightly in form, size, and structure; Moewus describes and figures twelve 
of these. The different varieties are found in nature; also they occur 
under different cultural conditions in the laboratory. 

Moewus found that he could transform the different varieties one into 
another by the use of different culture media. But the transformation did 

Table 14; Environmental Modifications, CbUmydomonas deharpna ; 
Relation of the Number of Days Cultivated in Peptone Medium 
TO THE Number op Days in Salt*Sugar AfsoiuAr Required to Trans- 
form the ORGANlSAfS FROM TVPE 1 TO TyPE 5 (FROM MOEWUS, 1934b) 


Days irt P<tifen« 

asTyptt 1 

1 Days in Sak'Sugar Medium 

1 Rcijuired for 7ra»sfomitm 

to Type s 

38 

1 aS 

UC 

I 49 

»73 

m 

44t 

' ryr 

T<57 

aji 

609 

' 3?o 

^44 

4S9 


5ii 

690 

«4 


not occur at once, on transfer to the different culture medium; on the 
contrary, many generations in the new culture medium were necessary to 
induce the transformation. 

An extremely important relation was observed to hold as to the time 
required for the transformation. The longer a stock has remained under 
conditions producing a given greater the time and the number 

of generations required to transform it to a new type, when placed un er 
new conditions. An example will illustrate the operation of this princip c- 

Individuals in peptone culture are of type 1. If transferred to a sa t 
sugar" infusion, they transform to type 5. If they have been only a ew 
generations in the peptone culture, the transformation in the sa t 
medium occurs very quickly. But if thQ' have lived for a long time in 
peptone medium, a long time is required for transformation to ype 
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The substances removed from solution were found not to exist in the 
bodies of the animals. It appears, therefore, that the acclimatized animals 
in some way destroy the injurious organic compounds. Presumably the)’ 
produce some secretion that has this effect. 

In the case of the inorganic poisons, arsenic and antimony, the acclima- 
tized animals were found to have acquired the power to transform the 
highly injurious trivalent compounds of the two elements into the rela- 
tively harmless pentavalent compounds. 

The acclimatization was found to be, as a rule, specific for the substance 
to which the animals had been exposed. Acclimatization to one of the 
organic substances did not increase resistance to the other three. But In 
the case of the related inorganic materials arsenic and antimony, acquire- 
ment of increased resistance to one induced acclimatization to the other. 

INHERITED ENVIRONMENTAE MODIFICATIONS IN FORM AND STRUCTURE 

Rc>'nolds (1923) and Jollos (1924) studied extensively the inherit- 
ance of certain abnormal forms of the shell In Arcella; an extended res’icw 
of this work is given in the author's Genetics of the Protozoa (1929). 

Tlie work of Jollos shows that these abnormalities arc favored by 
certain environmental conditions, and perhaps makes it probable that 
they originate as environmental modifications. Inheritance of the abnor- 
mal conditions continued for many generations. 

By selection, the grades or degrees of abnormalit)’ could be changed. 
By long selection of the most nearly normal individuals, a stock that was 
nearly or quite normal could be produced. According to Jollos, the length 
of lime required to bring the animals b)* selection back to a normal con- 
dition is proportional to the length of time that the ancestors have lived 
under the environmental conditions that f3\or the abnormality. 

When the abnormal stock is allowed to multiply without selection, 
the proportion of indi%iduals with but slight degrees of abnormality 
increases. Jollos holds that this indicates that the abnormal condition is 
essentially transient, a DM/emoJifkation, in svhich the C)toplasmlc 
tendenej’ to abnormality is in time overcome by the nuclear tcndcnc}’ 
toward normality. On the other hand, the higher degrees of abnormality 
are harmful to the organism, so llut natural selection tends to w ced these 
out. causing the stock to txxome less abnormal in later generations. See 
the extended presentation of the csidcncc and the discussion on this 




at the time of leptoductioiJ, The shell bears conspicuous spines, which 
differ greatly in number and in length in the different individuals. The 
number of teeth surrounding the mouth differs in different cases. The 
size of the shell shows w'ide variation. 

Many diverse biotypes occur in nature, each characterized by a definite 
combination of characteristics. Some have few spines, some many. Some 
have long spines, others short spines. Some have few teeth, others many 
teeth. Some are large, others small- 
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Table 14 from Moewus shows the number of days required for the 
transformation to type 5, in relation to the number of days the organisms 
had lived in peptone medium. In interpreting this table, it is important 
to keep in mind the fact that reproduction occurs at about the rate of 
one generation a day, or more rapidly. 

In the last examples of Table l4, it required a year and five months 
in their new conditions to induce in the organisms the transformation to 
type 5. During this period hundreds of generations were produced. The 
longer the organisms remain in peptone culture as type 1, the longer it 
requires for the new conditions to transform them to type 5. 

Moewois presents many other cases illustrating the same principle. 
The different ty’pes or varieties found in nature usually require a very 
long period of culture in a given medium to induce them to transform 
to the type characteristic for that medium. Tlius a certain stock 4 was 
found in nature as type 10, having no papilla. Placed in peptone culture, 
It remains as type 10 for 450 generations, then the organisms begin to 
transform to type 1, having a papilla; in time all transform to type 1. 
Tlic type 10 was seemingly a Dat/ermodifkaihn in nature; it transforms 
to type 1 only after many generations under artificial conditions Moesvais 
describes many other cases in which types found in nature resist, for many 
generations, changes due to new conditions, but finally transform into 
tjpes characteristic for the medium to which they arc transferred Tlius 
the indications arc, as Moewus points out, that many of the diverse types 
(■'varieties'’) found in nature arc in fact long-lasting modifications 
resulting from the long-continued action of certain environmental condi* 
tions 

VARIATION AND ITS INHERITANCE OCCURRING WITHOUT OBVIOUS 
ACTION OK DIVERSE ENVIRONMENTS 

In addition to inherited changes produced by diverse environments, 
already described, there occur in some cases during \cgctali\c rcproduc* 
tion inherited changes, w ithout apparent action of diserse environments. 
Such cases possibly differ in prlndplc from those described above, illus* 
trating tlic ocairrcncc of inherited variations tlut arc not brought about 
by environmental action. If so, they arc of much Ihcorctial interest. 
On the other hand, the)- may insolvc concealed action of diverse environ* 
mental conditions, as urged by Jollos (1951). Tlic phenomena are in 
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parental shell, and takes on the form of the protoplasmic body. A mass 
of silicious particles, which have earlier been collected within the parent, 
passes to the surface of the new protoplasmic body and is there molded 
into the final form of the shell of the offspring. Meantime the nucleus 
lias divided and one of the products passes info the young individual. 
Parent and offspring now separate. 

During this process arc formed the spines in their final form, length, 
and number. The parent shell may have four spines, the shell of the 
new individual five spines or some other number; ^eremaybe differences 
in the Jengt)] of the spines. The diflcrences between the characteristics of 
parent and offspring might conceivably be due to slight and obscure 
differences in the environmenfa/ conditions at the time of* reproduction. 
Or they might be due to di\'crsities in the infernal condition or consti- 
tution of the individuals at the time of reproduction, however such 
diversities had been produced. 

Results of long-continued selection . — From the results thus far set 
fort}), it appears tliat the individual diversities within a clone of Dij' 
(lug/a arc not usually or strongly inherited. Is there any tendency what- 
ever for such inheritance.^ In other svords, does the difference oi condi- 
tion Of constitution that results in diversity of d)aractefs ever or in any 
degree persist through vegetative reproduction.^ 

This may be tested by long-continued selective breeding within a 
clone. Suppose that the basis of selection is the number of spines. From 
a single clone two groups are segregated, one containing only individ- 
uals with high numbers of spines, the other only individuals with low 
numbers of spines. In the former group are retained only descendants 
with high numbers of spines; from the second group only descendants 
with low numbers of spines. In this w'ay there are obtained in Liter gen 
erations from the first group individuals descended for many generations 
from ancestors all of which had high numbers of spines, and from t 
second group individuals descended for many generations from ancesto 
with low numbers of spines. Selective breeding of this kind may e car 
ried on with any of the varying characteristics. ^ 

When such selection is practiced for many generations, usually 
considerable periods no difference in the offspring of the two 
to be discovered. But as the number of generations becomes gcea er. 
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Even within a single done there is variation in characters, though much 
less than when different clones are taken into consideration. Different 
individuals of the same done may differ greatly in number and length 
of spines, slightly in size of the body, very' slightly in the number of 
teeth. 

In vegetative reproduction, the offspring resemble the parent, but 
not completely. The general rule is that patent and offspring are alike 
in respect to diaracters that distinguish different biotypes or races, but 
they’ need not be alike with respect to characters in which different indi- 
viduals of a done are diverse. Tlic type of inheritance will be seen from 
examples of the numbers of spines in successive generations in certain 
clones: 

Clone 1 : 2— 2— 5— 1—6 
Clone 2: t— 2— I — 1— 2— J 
Clone 3: <^6— 6— 6— t— 5— 7— 6 
Clone 4: 0 ^— 

Tlius clones differ from each other in the fact that some usually have 
few spines or none, others a slightly larger number, others a still larger 
number — though within each clone there is variation. A given biotype, 
Of clone, is characterized by a certain average number of spines; another 
by a different average number. In respect to the average numbers of 
spines, many different biotypes may be distinguished. 

When from a single clone individuals differing in number of spines 
arc allowed to multiply until each has produced many descendants, the 
usual result is that the average number of spines in the two sets of 
descendants is the same. Tlius in clone 1 above, the individual with 2 
spines and that with 6 spines would, as a rule, produce descendants 
having the same average numlicr of spines, llic individual differences 
tt ithin (he clone arc usually not inherited; the mean differences Ixtw cen 
biotypes arc inherited. 

To what are due the differences In numbers of spines or in other char- 
acteristics, between the different members of the same clone, illustrated 
above? Tlic shell is produced complete at the time that reproduction 
cKcurs. llic individual about to reproduce buries itself in a mass of 
soft debris llie protoplasm swells, projects from the mouth of the 
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Thus in each of the six periods of the hst four months, the parents 
with hi^h numbers of spines produced offspring with higher mean num- 
bers of spines than did parents with low numbers of spines, though the 
differences were not very great. 

Selective breeding of this type was practiced also with relation to the 
length of the longest spines. The results here show clearly a phenomenon 
of much interest, namely inherited variation with "regression toward the 
mean" of the biotype as a whole. This appeared also in the results of 


Table 17: Inheritance of Spine Lbnoth, with Regression Toward 
THE Mean, Diffiugia corona, Clone 326; Measurements of Spine 
Lengths, in Units of 4 2/3 Microns Each (from Jennings, IPKj) 


Parents 

Length of Longest 

Spines, tn Units 

>(utnl»ef of Offspring 

Mean Lenffhs of 
Longest Spine in the 
Offspring, in Units 

4~6 

31 

10 33 


163 , 

n ot 

10-11 

41 * 1 

ti.Ss 

ii~if 


13 90 

s6-t8 


H 39 

19-at 

36 

r 4>34 

n-14 

>r ) 

16.34 

If andibove 

iS 1 

17 06 


Mean length for all, n - 14 


selective breeding with respect to other characters. The results of selection 
for length of spines are given in Table 17, (The spines were measured 
in units, each of which was 4% miaons.) 

Table 17 shows that parents with longer spines produce, on the 
average, otfspriag with longer spines so that there is a distinct tendency 
to inheritance in spine length, even within the single clone. 

But another relation is equally evident. Parents that are above e 
mean of the biotype (12.54) produce offspring that ace above the mean, 
not so much above the mean as are the selected parents. Parents f a 
are below the mean produce offspring that are below the mean, ut no 
so much below the mean as are the selected parents. That is, inheritanc 
of the parental peculiarities occurs, but alv^ays with regression me 

mean of the biotype. On the average, the offspring diverge tom 
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effect in the direction of selection appears. The offspring of the group 
whose ancestors have had high numbers of spines have a greater average 
number of spines than the offspring of the group whose ancestors have 
had low numbers of spines. 

Such results may be illustrated from the clone 326, in which selective 
breeding for high and low numbers of spines was carried on for a long 
period (see Table 15). 


Table 15: Early Results of Selecttion for Low and High Numbers 
OF Spines, Di^ngia corona (from Jennings, 1916) 




LowGitoer j 

1 High G»oup 

Pdr^ntdl 
SpiM* ' 

Mean Spinti 
of Descen^ntt 

Pdr«ntal 

Mean Sf*infj 
of Deseeniantt 

X 


t-4 ' 

S S« 1 

5-9 

5 46 

a 

6o 

«-4 

5 *5 ! 

fr-XI 1 

J.J9 


€o 

1-4 

J 56 

6-II 

5-46 

4 

I 120 


5>9 j 

7-Ji 

5-79 


In the fourth period there is a distinct difference in the two groups. 
To lest whether this is significant, the fourth period (four months) was 
divided into six successive periods, and the numbers of spines in the 
offspring of the two groups determined for each. They were as shown 
m Table I6. 

Table i6; Later Results of Selection for Low and High Numbers 
or SriNEs, Dipugia corona; Numbers or Spines in the Parents (1-5 
IN Tiir Low Group, 7-U in the High Group) with the Mean Num- 
bers OF Spines on Their Offspring in Successive Periods (erom Jen- 
nings, 1916) 



1 

PAKi-m 

i-J 7-iJ 


EctuxI { 

Oflfrwz 


1 

5 59 

6 11 

1 

t »» 

5 7« 


5 49 

6 SJ 


5 11 

5 SI 

1 

! 5 15 

T 55 

A , 46) 

5 19 
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generations, during which the distinctive features of that stage (imma- 
turity, maturity, or the like) are transmitted to descendants. 

Second, there are inherited degenerative changes, resulting from ii/e 
under unfavorable conditions. 

Third, there are adaptive changes, fitting the organism to a changed 
environment — inherited acclimatization, or immaturity. 

Fourth, there are inherited dianges in form and structure, apparently 
neither adaptive nor degenerative, occurring under the influence of spe- 
cific environmental conditions. 

Fifth, forming perhaps an additional type, there are inherited varia- 
tions in form, size, and other characters, that are not obviously due to 
environmental conditions. 

Some of these five types fall under Jollo’s concept of Dauermodif' 
kdtiotjen: changes produced under the influence of environmental condi- 
tions, inherited for many generations after removal from those conditions, 
but gradually fading out to final disappearance. This includes the third 
and fourth tj'pes above, and, according to Jollos’s view, also the fifth. 
The first type obviously appears not to fall under this concept, and the 
second type is not known to disappear upon restoration to a more fa^’o^♦ 
able environment. 

Most of these types of modification may disappear or be altered upon 
the occurrence of sexual reproduction. In type 1, the condition of matur- 
ity changes at sexual reproduction into one of immaturity. In type 2, the 
inherited degenerative changes in many cases disappear at sexual repto* 
duction ("rejuvenescence through conjugation"), but it is a notable fact 
that in some cases they do not. In type 3, the inherited acclimatization and 
immunity likewise often disappear at sexual reproduction, though again 
in some cases they do not. In types 4 and 5, tbs effect of sexual repro 
duction is not known. 

These inherited modifications, so far as they can be brought under 
the concept of Dauermodifkahonett, are held by Jollos to have their 
seat in the cytoplasm only, the genetic materials of the chromosomes being 
unchanged. This is based in the main on the fact that the m en e 
modifications grow less and finally disappear, when the organisms are 
restored to environments that do not produce the modifications.^ c i. g 
in the genetic materials of the chromosomes ( mutation ), it is , 
would be permanent; it would not disappear after man) genera lon 
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racial mean in the same direction as do the selected parents, but not so 
far. Only a small part of the selected parents’ divergence from the mean 
is inherited by the offspring. 

To what is due such inheritance, with regression toward the racial 
mean? The interpretation is not clear, but the most natural conception 
appears to be the following. The divergence from the racial mean in the 
case of the selected parents is partly a matter of environment, partly a 
matter of genetic constitution. The latter is inherited by offspring, the 
former not. The fact that a part of the parent’s peculiaritj' is inherited 
shows that variation in the genetic constitution itself occurs in vegetative 
reproduction and is inherited. It is, howcs'cr, in large degree masked by 
variations due to environmental conditions, and not inherited 

As a consequence of the inheritance of some portion of the parents’ 
peculiarities, in time the single clone or biotype may by selective breeding 
become differentiated into a number of biotypes, differing slightly in 
inherited characters. Five such hereditarily different biotjpes of Dijjlug/a 
corona, produced through selective breeding from a single one, are 
described and figured in the paper of Jennings (1916). 

For such heritable change in the genetic constitution two types of 
interpretation may be suggested. On the one hand, the heritable changes 
may be due to obscure alterations in environmental conditions, so that 
these changes arc comparable to those in acclimatization or other Dauer- 
nwdifikauonen. On the other hand, the changes may be attributed to 
irregularities occurring in the genetic materials — cither ’’mutations” or 
slight irregularities of distribution — uhen reproduction occurs. At pres- 
ent it appears not possible to decide between these two interpretations. 

SUMMARY AND INTERPRCTATIO.'J 

To recapitulate, in Protozoa, a number of different types of inherited 
changes may occur during vcgctalisc reproduction, gi^ing rise to indi- 
viduals or lines of descent that luvc different characteristics which arc 
transmitted to descendants in further vegetatise reproduction. 

First, there arc changes that occur in the course of the normal life 
history— changes as to sexual maturity, and, in some species, profound 
alterations In stnictural and physiological characters (’’alternation of 
generations" ) . I'jch stage in such a life history includes many succcssis c 
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Inheritance jn Biparental Reproduction 

Biparental or sexual reproduction includes the pnxcsscj that lead to 
tlic formation of new individuals from the united parts of two earlier 
individuals. Biparental reproduction in the Protozoa occuts in two msin 
types, known respectively as copulation and conjugation. Copulation is 
cliaractcristic of haploid species; in it two haploid individuals unite com- 
pletely to form a diploid zygote, which later divides with reduction, to 
form liapJoid individuals again. This method occurs m the ElageJlata. 
In conjugation two diploid individuals exchange halves of their nuclei, 
including a haploid set of d}romosomesi then the two separate and each 
continues thereafter to multiply by fission. This is the characteristic 
method in the Ciiiata, 

BIPARENTAL INHERITANCE IN HAPLOJDS: TLACELLATA 

Knowledge of the genetics of flagellates is largely due to the recent 
work of Moewus (19}2'38). 

In flagellates the single motile individual is haploid. In copulation tsvo 
such haploid cells unite completely, to form a diploid cell. The 
hapoid cells thus correspond functionally to two gametes, while the dip- 
loid cell is the zygote. Tlie zygote is inactive; it secretes a wall about 
itself and becomes a cj-st. Later, under favorable conditions, the diploid 
cyst divides twice by the two "maturation divisionSs" At one of these 
divisions cliromosomc reduction occurs, so that the four cells formed 
arc haploid. At times additional cell divisions occur before the cells 
emerge from the cyst The c)-5t wall dissolves and the haploid cells are 
freed. Each develops flagella and swims about as a free individual. 
On emerging from the cj'St, the individuals are often called swarmers 
Of swarm cells; each is potentially a gamete. These free cells commonly 
multiply \'egetatively for many generations, the descendants of each 
original swarm cell forming a clone. 

Jn any species or variety the haploid individuals ot gametes are i 
ferentiated into tw'o sexes; details as to this will be found in the cbapt« 
on "Sexuality in Unicellular Organisms" (Chapter XIV). In some spe 
cies or varieties all members of the same clone ate of the same sex, t e 
different sexes being in different clones (dioecious species or races). 
others both sexes are found among the individuals of a sing e c o 
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an altered environment. But a change in the qtoplasm, it is urged, would 
m the course of time be overcome and domiruted by the unchanged con* 
stitution of the nucleus, bringing about a return to the original charac- 
teristics — as actually occurs. TTiese inherited modifications are, on this 
view, essentially transitory* conditions, forming no part of the sy’stcm of 
genuinely inherited characters. 

The fact that these modifications usually (though not always) dis- 
appear at sexual reproduction is likewise held to be due to the fact that 
they have their seat in the cytoplasm, though the logic of this is not 
entirely clear. As will be shown later, it is the nucleus, not the cytoplasm, 
that is directly changed in constitution at conjugation. The disappearance 
at conjugation is seemingly attributed to the profound making over of 
the cytoplasm that has been bclie\'ed to occur at conjugation, producing 
rejuvenescence. Tlie long-continued inheritance of the modifications dur- 
ing vegetative reproduction is held to be an example of cytoplasmic in- 
heritance. 

If we arc here indeed dealing with cytoplasmic inheritance, this 
appears to demonstrate that in the Prolo 2 oa the cytoplasm partakes of 
the essential features of genetic material. These essential features, as 
before set forth arc: (1) the fact that the material in question alTccts 
(he Inherited charactcrlstio, and (2) the fact that this material multiplies 
true to type. Tlic environmental modifications are, as we have seen, at 
limes inherited for more than 200 generations after removal from the 
conditions that induced them. In 10 generations, the originally modified 
cytoplasm has been diluted to onc-thousandth of its volume, in any indi- 
vidual; in 20 generations, to less tlun one-millionth of its volume. Tlic 
rest of the cytoplasm of the individual is a product of cytoplasmic growth. 
Yet the environmental modification still persists. If the cytoplasm is the 
scat of the modification, the modified cytoplasm must reproduce itself 
in its modified condition at fission; otherwise its effect would have dis- 
appeared under the great dilution that it has undergone. 

On the question as to whether cytoplasmic inheritance indeed occurs 
in these organisms, idcncc w ill be presented in the section on biparcnlal 
reproduction, llicre also a method will be indicated by which It may be 
determined whether the seat of these modifications is in the cytoplasm 
or in tlic nucleus. 
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two species were employed, and of each species there were two varieties. 
Polyloma iivellit is ellipsoidal in form, svith no papilla at the anterior end 
(between the places of attachment of the two flagella). In one variety 
there is a large eyespot, In the other there is no eyespot (see Fig. I69d, 
B). In P. pascheti the form is a long oval, there is a papilla between the 
flagellar attachments, and there is no eyespot. One variety is large, the 
Other very small (Fig. 16S> C, D). 

In the four varieties there arc thus differences in four pairs of char* 
acters. Moewus designates these cliararters as follows; 

Form of body: ellipsoidal, F (as in P. uvella) 
long oval, f (as in P. pascheri) 

Papilla: present, P 
absent, p 
Eyespot: present, S 
absent, s 
Size: large, D 

small, d 

Using these designations, the four varieties may be represented by 
formulae as follows. 

P. uvella, with ej’espot, FpSD 
without eyespot, FpsD 
P. pascheri, large, fPsD 
small, fPsd 

Any of these four varieties may be crossed with any other, so that six 
different crosses are possible. Each of the varieties has eight chromo- 
somes, so that any cross forms a zygote w’ith sixteen diromosomes. 
each zygote arise, by the two maturation divisions, four swarm celh. 
These four, after becoming free, multiply vegetatively to form clones. 
All the individuals of each clone show the same characteristics as does 
the swarm cell from which the clone is derived, so that we may speak 
indifferently of the characteristics of each of the four swarm cells, or o 
each of the four clones derived from them. 

When two varieties that differ in a single pair of characters are crossed, 
two of the four swarm cells produced show one of these characters, t e 
other two the other character. Thus P. uvella with eyespot, S, is crossed 
with P. uvella without eyespot, s- Of the four swarmers arising from 
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FipufC U>9 rolyierij mhU^ (A, D) »nJ P. f-M$thtri (C, D) ; the four hc« uW in 
the bfftJmp cTr^fimcfiU of Moe*ui. (After Moe»«t, 19)Jb ) 

(monoecious species or races). Details as to sex determination will Ixr 
found in Qiaptcr XIV; here sex will be dealt with only insofar as it 
plays a rule tn the general system of inheritance. 

llic flagellates exemplify in admirably simple form the system of in- 
heritance in haploid organisms Tlie system is well exhibited in the 
stutlies of Moewus (1935b) on inheritance in Pol)tonij. In this work 



X 



Figure 170. Results of a cross between two species of PoJywma (Combined from 
figures of Moewus, 1936) A and B, the two parents; C and D, types produced by half 
the zygotes; E and F, types prod“ffd by the tenwindcr of the zygotes. 
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zygote, hvo have the eyespot (S), two are without it (s). The cross may 
be represented as follows: 

S X s = S + s 

It is obvious that the segregation of the two characters must have oc- 
curred at the reduction division. One of the sets of eight chromosomes 
includes the conditions for producing S, the other the conditions for 
producing s. 

The results of the crosses in which the parents differ in tsso pairs of 
characters may be exemplified in the mating of P. uvelld without an 
c)'espot (FpsD) withthelargcvarielyof P.^4irAcr/ (fPsD) (Fig 170 A, 
B). The two differ in form (F and f), and in presence or absence of the 
papilla (P and p) . Tlie zygote thus otrics both these sets of factors; it is 
FpsD 
fPsD 

The zygote divides into four swarm cells, with reduction. The results 
are as follows: 

1 . From any single zygote two and only two types or combinations are 
produced, Two of the four cells arc of one combination, t^\’o of the 
other 

2. Different pairs of t)-pes arc produced m dllTcrent cases (Fig. 170). 
About half the zygotes yield again the two parental types, FpsD and 
fPsD (Fig. 170 C, D). The other half yield FPsD (ellipsoidal with 
papilla, Fig. 170 E) and fpsD (oval without papilla. Fig. 170 F). 

Tlius the characters, form, and papilla arc inherited independently. 
Tlic factors F and f arc in the two members of one pair of chromosomes, 
the factors P and p in another pair of chromosomes. 

When crosses arc made in which the individuals differ in three pairs 
of characters (as FpsD X fPsd) or in all the four pairs of characters 
(FpSD X fPsd), all the four pairs arc found to be independent in their 
distribution. From any single zygote only two tj-pes of offspring arc 
produced. But from different zygotes of the thrcc-piit cross, eight dif- 
ferent combinations arc produced; from those of the four-pair cross, 
sixteen different combinations. The different combinations occur in ap- 
proximately equal numbers. Tlius the factors for the four pairs of char- 
acters arc distributed in four chronaosomc pairs, which at reduction arc 
assorted independently. 
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To determine which of these alternatives is correct, Moems mide 
1,400 crosses between the large and the small types (D and d) . Of these, 
1,357 yielded as usual zygotes which gave 50 percent large cells with 
long flagella, 50 percent small cells with short flagella. The remaining 
73, or 5.2 percent of all, yielded zygotes that gave 50 percent large cells 
with short flagella, and 30 percent small cells with long flagella (Fig. 
171). In other words, these 73 zygotesgave only cells carrying the new 
combinations. It appeared, therefore, that the factors for size of body 
and length of flageiia are merely linked, through the fact that the two 



Figure 171 New cacnbinaftoas resulting from crossing over, jt and c, l^rge rtils 
With short flagella, b, small cell with long flagella. (After Moewus ) 

are dose together in the same chromosome. Their distance apart is such 
as to yield crossing over in about 5.2 percent of the zygotes. Hn’s was 
confirmed by making 600 crosses between the new combinations, one 
parent having large body cells with short flagella, the other small body 
cells with long fiagella (Fig. 1 71 ) . Of the z/gotes, 570 gave equal num- 
bers that were like the parents, while 30 (or 5 percent) gave equa 
numbers of the original combinations — large body with long fiagdh, 
and small body with short fiageJJa. These 30 therefore gave 100 percent 
crossovers. 

In these cases an extraordinary situation appears, seemingly unique 
in crossing over. In all these cases, any zygote that yields any 
combination yields exclusively crossovers. The 73 zygotes of the ^ 
1,400 mentioned in the preceding paragraph yielded 50 percent o o 
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In consequence of the independent inheritance of these four pairs of 
characteristics, there result from crosses certain curious combinations in 
which there is lack of harmony in the parts of the individuals. Thus the 
eyespot, S, is inherited independently of the size of the cell (D or d). 
Tlic e) espot 1$ originally in the large race, D, where its length is about 
one-sixth the length of the cell. By crosses it may be transferred to the 
small race, d. Here it retains its large size, so that there are produced 
small individuals with cyespots about half the length of the individual. 

Tlic fact that from any single zygote but two types or combinations 
appear among the offspring shows that the reduction of the chromo- 
somes must occur at the first division of the zygote. If it occurred at the 
second division, there would be in some cases four different types or 
combinations from a single zygote. 

For suppose that \\c have a two-factor cross, such as Fp X^P* Tlien 
the zygote has the combination FpfP. If reduction occurs at the first 
division, in some zygotes the two cells produced arc Fp and fP. Each 
now divides cqualionally, giving two cells that are Fp, two that arc fP. 
In other zygotes the reduction division yields FP and fp; again the second 
division yields two cells of each type. In either case but two types are 
produced from any one zygote. 

But if reduction occurs at the second division, then after the first divi- 
sion there are two cells present, both with the combination FpfP. Now 
by reduction at the second division, one of these may yield Fp and fP, 
tlic other FP and fp, so that four different combinations would be pro- 
duced from a single zygote. 

Ltniagf afid crosshg oifr . — Besides the four independent pairs of 
cliaractcrs just described, there arc in Polytoma others that arc linked 
witli some of the four. Such a character is length of the flagella. In the 
original types, the length of the flagella is proportional to the length of 
tlic body, large cells (A, D, C) have long flagella, small cells (D) ha\c 
short flagella (Fig. Id9). Tins proportionality usually holds among the 
crosses, those that hasc large bodies have long flagella, those ssith small 
IxjJics have short flagella, Tliis indicates cither that the factors for size 
( D and d ) and those for length of flagella arc close together in the same 
chromosome, and so linked, or tlut the relation is merely a physiological 
one. cells of a given size always producing flagella of length propor- 
tional to tile size. 
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adaptation to acid or alkaline medium, with (2) difference 5 in the num- 
ber of cells into which the zygote divides before the ceils are set free. 
Here, as in the former case, the results are such as to indicate crossing 
over in the two-strand stage. Any zygote that yields crossovers yiejds 
nothing but crossovers. Other cases of linkage involved factors for sex; 
these will be mentioned in the account of sex inheritance. 

Certain general relations may be pointed out in the method of inheri- 
tance of non-sexual characters thus far presented, particularly as illus- 
trated by Volytoma: 

1. The inheritance is the typical Mendeliati inheritance for haploid 
organisms. The characters manifested in the haploid descendants are 
combinations of characters that were manifested in the two parents No 
characters appear in the offspring that were not manifested in the two 
parents, that is, no recessive characters occur in haploid organisms. In 
them all characters for which factors exist are manifested, 

This is, of course, a consequence of the fact that in haploids the 
chtomosomes ate not in pairs, but single. Hence heterozygotes cannot OC' 
cuf (except in the diploid zygotes). In haploid inheritance, the combina- 
tions of characteristics that occur in the offspring depend wholely on fhe 
characteristics manifested in the immediate parents. 

2. The inheritance, like that in multicellular organisms, follows the 
course that is to be expected if the different pairs of characters depend 
on factors present in the different pairs of chromosomes. Independent 
segregation, linkage, and crossing over are demonstrated in Protozoa. 
Crossing over is, however, as before mentioned, of an exceptional type. 

sex INHERITANCE AND SEX-UNKEP INHERITANCE 

In any species or race of the flagellates examined by Moewus, there 
are two sexes, or mating types. An account of these wtU be found in 
Chapter XIV of the present volume, "Sexuality in Unicellular Organ 
isms." Moewus designates the two sexes on his earlier reports as 
and minus, in later publications as male and female, those earlier ca e 
minus being male, while the plus types are female (Moewus, l9S7a). 
Here the different types of sex inheritance will be summarized, the 
count being based upon the work of Moewus. 

In the flagellates investigated, some stocks are dioecious, o 
monoecious. Both types may occur in different races of the same spec 
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of the crossover combinations (large cells with short flagella), 50 per- 
cent of the other crossover combination (small cells with long flagella). 
The same relations hold for the 30 crossover zygotes out of 600 in the 
recrossing of the new combinations; they yield 100 percent crossovers. 

Such results can occur only if crossing over takes place between the 
two entire chromosomes that are in synapsis, that is, only if crossing 
over occurs in the so-called two-strand stage of the synapsed chromo- 
some pair. In other organisms, so far as the matter has been analyzed, 
crossing over occurs only after the two symapsed chromosomes have 
split, so that there are four strands instead of two. Crossing over, then, 
occurs between but two of the four strands, with the result that two 
strands remain without crossovers. If this were the case in Polytoma, the 
zygotes that yield crossovers would yield but t\vo crossover cells and 
two that were non-crossovers, in place of yielding only crossovers. The 
same situation is found in all the accounts of crossing over in Flagellata 
given by Moewus, up to his article of 1938. In this publication he states 
that he has observed in ChlamyJomonai the occurrence of aossing over 
in accordance with the four-strand schema (details to be given later). 

None of the four pairs of characters thus fat considered was found to 
be linked with sex. Tlwt is, any of the alternative characters occurs 
equally frequently with either sex. If, therefore, sex depends on a 
chromosome pair, it is a fifth pair, not one of the four that carry the 
characters above discussed. 

In an article of 1936, Moew-us presents the results of extensive studies 
of inheritance in crosses of ChJamydomonas eugameloj with C. paupera. 
Here cln’cn pairs of characters were distinguishable, some morphologi- 
cal, others physiological In addition, there were sex differences, making 
twelve pairs of characters in all. 

In the species of Chlamydomonas there are ten chromosomes, so that 
some of the twelve pairs of characters must have their factors in the 
same chromosome, and in fact Moewus discovered that some of the char- 
acteristics arc linked. He reports that in the many crosses made, he 
anaipcd the 8,000 haploid individuals derived from 2,000 zygotes re- 
sulting from crosses, and that he obtained 1,02-1 disersc types in such 
proportions as to show that each of the ten chromosomes boars the fac- 
tors for one or more pairs of characters. Of most of these combinations 
no detailed accounts arc given 

Linkage was found to exist Ixiwecn two physiological characters, ( 1 ) 
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viduals are plus and others minus is held by Moewus to be due to some- 
thing in the surrounding conditions; the sex determination w/fhin (be 
clone is phenotypic instead of genotypic, as in the dioecious races. But 
in the "prevailingly plus" clones the constitution is such that minus 
gametes are not so readily or numerously produced by the conditions as 
is the case in "prevailingly minus" clones. Moewus found that subjec- 
tion to dilute formaldehyde or acetone causes the zygotes of the sub- 
dioccious races to produce gametes of only one sex, tliat sex which would 
have been in the majority if these substances had not been used. The 
precise constitution of subdioec/ous races, together with that of other 
types, is considered in a later section. 

hlonoectous races. — -In monoecious races both sexes occur in a single 
clone, so that such clones may be spoken of as "mixed" as to sex. This 
is the situation in certain races of various species of Chlamydomonss', 
in Pol)toma uvella, and in somes races of P. I>ascheri and of Protosiphon 
botryoides. 

In monoecious stocks obviously the fission of a single individual gives 
rise to both sexes. Tlie determination of sex in such stocks is largely or 
entirely phenotypic; that is, through external conditions. Such pheno- 
typic sex determination is not dealt with in the present chapter. 

When from monoecious stocks plus and minus gametes are mated, the 
descendant clones are all monoecious, that is, mixed as to sex. 

Crosses between dioecious and monoecious stocks . — A number of dif- 
ferent tj'pes of crosses may be made between dioecious and monoecious 
stocks, as follows: 

1. Plus gamete from a "mixed" (monoecious) clone; minus gamete 
from a "pure" (dioecious) clone (cross of two diverse races of 
pascheri) . Result, two of the four descendant clones are mixed, two pure 


minus. 

2. Pius gamete from pure clone, minus gamete from mixed c on 
(cross of two races of P. pascheri). Result, two clones mixed, t'^Q pn 


In these two crosses, two results are notable, f 1 ) The pure con 
segregates from the mixed condition at the reduction division, t ^ 
depending apparently on the two different chromosomes o a pat 
diLence is genotypic. (2) The "pure" condition 
same sex (plus or minus) as that with which it enters t e cros . 
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Dioedous races. — In these the sexes are in separate clones, all mem- 
bers of any one clone being of the same sex. The diploid zygote is 
formed by the union of two haploids of opposite sex and from different 
clones. By the two maturation divisions, the zygote divides into four 
cells. Two of these are always of one sex, two of the other. Thus the 
sexes are segregated at the reduction division, as if sex w ere determined 
by a single chromosome pair, one member of which produces one sex, 
the other the other sex. Sex is determined by the genetic constitution of 
the clone; sex determination is genotypic. Such dioecious stocks occur in 
certain races of Chlamydomoisas eugametos, of Pol)tot>ia pascheri, and 
of Protosiphon boity aides. 

Suhdioecious races. — In certain races of Chlam^domonas eugamelos 
there is found a modification of the dioecious condition. In any single 
clone, most of the individuals belong to one sex, a few to the opposite 
sex. Some clones ate prevailingly plus, others prevailingly minus. A num- 
ber of different matings are possible: 

1. Plus gamete from a prevailingly plus race, minus gamete from a 
prevailingly minus race. Two of the cells from the zygote yield prevail- 
ingly plus clones, two yield prev'ailingly minus clones. The segregation 
of "prevailingly plus” from "prevailingly minus” therefore occurs at 
the reduction division; the difference is genotypic. 

2. Plus and minus gametes from a prevailingly plus race. All clones 
from the zygote arc prcs’ailingly plus. 

3 Plus and minus gametes from a prc^'ailingly minus race. All clones 
from the zygote are prcs'ailingly minus 

In other crosses, clones from a dioecious race, in A\hich the clones arc 
exclusively of one sex, arc crossed with prevailingly plus or pre\’ailingly 
minus clones from suhdioecious races. The former will be spoken of as 
■■pure" for sex, the latter as "mixed” for sex. 

•1 Plus gamete from a race pure for sex, minus gamete from a pre- 
\aihngly minus clone of mixed race. Offspring: two pure plus, two 
presailingly minus mixed. 

In other crosses of this type, the results were similar; the "pure” 
condition segregates from the "mixed” condition at the reduction di\i- 
sion. In general, the two types thtt unite to produce the zygote separate 
again at tiic reduction division; the differences ate genotypic. 

llic fact that in single clones of the subdiocclous races some InJi- 
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tain a factor ( rcalisator") for the plus sex condition, the minus-pro- 
ducing chromosomes a factor for the minus sex condition, and fhf by 
crossing over, both must come into the same chromosome, which there- 
fore produces the mixed sex condition. The cells containing such a 
chromosome may become cither plus or minus, depending on external 
conditions. 

But if the plus and minus factors may by crossing over come into the 
same chromosome, these factors are not alleles^ they arc not at the same 
locus. Tlie condition of the chromosomes may then be represented as in 
Figures 172 and 173, in which P represents the plus-producing factor, 
M the minus-producing factor. 

If crossing over occurs between the P and the Af chromosomes, half of 


M 



P 


Figure l?5. Diagcam of sfx chromoaomw prociuced by crossing over between tbe 
chromosomes of Pol)iomj pascheri plus (light line) and ?. uiella mmus (heavy line). 
The upper chromosome has the factor P from P. p.ts(hett, the factor M from P. 

the resulting chromosomes in this case contain both P and M, while the 
other half contains neither, Moewus holds that the cells carrj'ing neither 
P nor M die. Thus is accounted for the fact that each of the 157 ex- 
ceptional zygotes produces but tw'o cells in place of the usual four. R 
to be noted that here, as in former cases, the results are such as would 
be given by two-strand crossing over; a zygote produces either no cross- 
over cells or exclusively crossover cells. 

From these considerations and others of simitar character, Afoe’^.us 
concludes that in clones mixed as to sex (monoecious races), the sex 
chromosome contains both the sex factors — the factor P for producing 
the plus sex, and the factor M for producing the minus sex. 

Moewus (193(5) reached similar results in a cross of ChUmydomon 
par^doxa and C. psetidoparadoxa. Both species are dioecious, any c on 
being pure for one sex or the other. When plus clones of one species 
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plus parent Is pure for sex, it is the plus offspring that are pure; if the 
minus parent is pure, the minus offspring are pure. 

Linkage and crossing over . — Certain crosses yield a small proportion 
of exceptional results, which are held to be due to crossing over. Such 
are the following: 

Polyloma pascheri: pure plus clone by pure minus clone. Result, out 
of 2,000 zygotes, 1,843 gave four cells each (as usual), two of which 
were pure plus, two pure minus. 

The other 157 (7.9 percent) gave but two cells each, and these all 
produced clones mixed as to sex. 

The results given by the 1,843 2 j*goles are those to be expected from 

P 


1 1 — I— I.— 

P N 

Figure 172 Diagram of the s« chromojome of Po/jW/nj fraschtti plus (upper line, 
»ith factor P), and of p. utellj minua (lo«et line, »ith factors P and M). The t«o 
together show the sex pair in the xjgote of a cross between the two species. 

tbe principles thus far set forth. How are the 157 exceptional zygotes 
to be accounted for? 

Tltc exceptions might be produced cither by non-disjunction of two 
sex chromosomes, or by crossing over between them. If the)- were the re- 
sult of non-disjunction, the 157 individuals would ha\c reccised both 
the plus-producing and the minus-producing cluomosomes of the sex 
pair, this would account for their mixed sex condition. Tlierc would be 
a pair of sex chromosomes, in place of the usual single chromosome. 
Tlic exceptional individuals would therefore contain nine chromosomes 
instead of the eight usual for Polytoma. But C)lologlca! obscr\'ations 
showed that only eight were present. Tlic exceptional cases arc there- 
fore not the result of non-disjunction. 

Tlic altcrnalisc explanation is that ihej- are due to crossing oscr. But 
how could crossing oscr between plus-producing and minus-producing 
chromosomes jlcKl clones mixed as to sex? 

Moewus concludes that llie plus-producing chromosomes must con- 
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and minus gametes from one with plus ot minus from the other 
This phenomenon, known as relative sexuality, Is accounted for bj- 
Moewus (following Hartmann) by assuming that the gametes of the 
different species differ in the strength, or "valence,” of their sex tendeng^ 
and that if two gametes differ sufficiently in the strength of the sex 
tendency they copulate, whether of the same or of different sex. 

Exemplifying this situation is the fact that any gamete of Polytoma 
uvetla. may copulate with any gamete of P, pascheri, irrespective of ths 
sex of the gametes. Hence it is held that in one of these species the sex 
tendenq' of the gametes is stronger than in the other species. 

The relations as to crossing over described in the preceding section 
offer an opportunity for determining whether the sex factors present in 
the chromosomes of the two species differ in the strength of the sex 
tendency; also for determining in which species the sex factors are 
stronger. By crossing over, the plus factor of one species may be brought 
into the same chromosome with the minus factor of the other species. It 
is then possible to determine which of these prevails, and thus to discover 
in which species the sex factor is stronger. 

Moewus crossed plus P. pascheri gametes from a clone pure for sex 
with minus P. uvelU gametes from a race mixed for sex. According to 
the hypothesis, the P. uveUa gametes, being from a race mixed for sex, 
contain a sex chromosome which carries both the plus and the minus 


factors, P and M. The P. pitscher) gametes have a sex chromosome con- 
taining only the P factor. The situation as to sex chromosomes in tbe 
zygote may therefore be represented as in Figure 172, From this cross 
625 zygotes were obtained. Of these, 582 gave the results that are usui 
without crossing over. Each zygote gave two clones that are pure plus, 
as in the P. pascheri parent, two that are mixed, as in the P . uvetla patent- 
The remaining 43, ot 6.9 percent, gave exceptional results, presuma y 
due to crossing over. In these, two of the four cells from each zyg® 
yield pure plus clones, like the P. pascheri parent, while the other tiv 
yield pure minus, unlike either parent No mixed clones ace pro uce 


How are these results accounted for? 

The original condition of the chromosomes 


mes is that shown in Figure 

between P and K). the con- 


172. By crossing over (the break occurring between P and m;, ^ 

dition shown in Figure 173 is produced. One chromosome 

the plus P. upeila fartor (P); it is obviously the gametes contain g 
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mated with minus clones of the other, tltc majority of the Jj'gotes yield 
four clones, of which two arc pure plus, two pure minus. But in a par- 
ticular case, out of 1,000 such 2 )*gotes, 117 gave exceptional results, all 
the four clones from each zygote being mixed as to sex. Tliese excep- 
tions are held to be due to crossing over. One of the haploid parents had 
tlie factor P, the other the factor M in the sex chromosome. By crossing 
over, the two factors are brought into one chromosome; the cells that 
receive this chromosome yield clones that are mixed as to sex. Half of 
the sex chromosomes in which crossing over occurred would lack both 
the factors P and M. Moewois holds that the cells that receive such 
chromosomes die, while the cells that receive both P and M divide twice 
before escaping from the zygote. Thus the zygote produces four cells as 
usual, all having the crossover combination P and M. Here, as in former 
cases, the results are those characteristic for two-strand crossing over. 

Many other cases of crossing over of the sex factors (w’lth results that 
require two-strand crossing over) arc described by Moewus (1936) in 
crosses of C. and C. paupera — these all indicating that clones 

which arc mixed as to sex carry a chromosome which has both sex fac- 
tors, P and M. Other cases will be mentioned in later paragraphs. 

StX’lniked mheritatief. — In crosses of the two species of ChItint)J 0 ‘ 
monitt just mentioned, Moessois obscrs-cd scx-linkcd inheritance. Tlie 
species C. eugametos has an cj'cspot, while C. pAupera has none. When 
C. (ugAvieloi of one sex is crossed with C. pAUperA of the other sex, in 
the descendants the gametes tint arc of the same sex as the C. eugAmelos 
parent have the ejespot, while those that are of the same sex as the 
C. pM/pera parent have none. Tlic c)xspot is thus linked with sex. 

Tlicrc arc, howeser, a fesv exceptional cases, due to crossing over, in 
which the ejespol no longer goes with the parental sex. Tlic results arc 
complex and will not here he presented in detail. In all cases the re- 
sults, as given by Moewus, arc those that would be characteristic for two- 
strand crossing o\cr. By analysis of the results, Moewus believes that he 
1 $ able to establish the order in the chromosome of the two sex factors 
(P, M) and that for C}-cspot (S), as P-M-S. 

Rel,!!rte JfM/.iJti), in crosses Vetueen Jtjferenl tpreies. — In crosses 
between different species, in some cases gametes of like sex maj copulate 
and )tcld descendants (sec Cliaptcr XIV). Plus gametes from one spe- 
cies may unite with cither plus or minus gametes from the other species, 
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Mocwas) took place in accordance with the two-strand scheme; aay 
zygote that gave crossover combinations at all gave only crossover com- 
binafions. 

In Protosiphon an investigation was made on the determination of 
sex by external conditions. Protosiphon includes dioecious races, in which 
tlic determination of sex is genotypic, as described in earlier pa^es; 
monoecious races, in which a single clone contains individuals of Iwth 
sexes, the determination of sex being mainly phenotypic; and certain 
other races that agree in some respects with one type, in some respects 
with the other. Tlic phenotypic determination of sex is not here dealt 
with. 

Of interest for the nature of inheritance are the races wJiich partake 
of the features of both types. Such is the race d, described by Moewus 
( 1935c) . At a certain stage in its life history, Prolosiphon is a small club 
shaped "haplont,” containing many haploid nuclei imbedded in a mass 
of q-toplasm without cell walls. Such a haplont may be produced by a 
zygote resulting from the union of two gametes. In the diploid zygote, 
the reduction division occurs and the haploid nuclei muUiply, giving me 
to the haplont. Or luplonts may be produced each from a single haploid 
swarm cell, which comes to rest on the surface of a solid (as agar) and 
produces many nuclei by division of its single nucleus. Haplonts pro- 
duced in cither of these vvaj-s give rise later to swarm cells (gametes). 
The nuclei separate, each is surrounded by a small mass of q'toplasm and 
each such cell Cransfonns into a flagellate swarm cell. In the race d, as m 
dioecious races, all the swarm cells produced by a single haplont are of 


the same sex. 

But, in the race d, the sex of the swarm cells produced by the haplont 
depends on the conditions under which the haplont was produce . 
Haplonts grown on acid agar give rise only to plus swarm cells. Those 
grown on alkaline agar yield only minus swarm cells. Of those gro’no 
on neutral agar, some yield only plus swarm cells, others only mmw 
swarm cells. The sex of the swarm cells and of all their descen ants ^ 
vegetative fission is determined once for all by the conditions 
ing in the development of the haplont from which they arise, 
true not only for haplonts produced from single sw’arm cells, but a so 
haplonts produced from zygotes. Since in the zygote the re^ -gns 
sion occurs, yet all the four cells resulting from the maturation div 
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that yield the pure plus clones. The other chromosome contains both the 
P from P. pascher'i and the M from P. ufella. The gametes that contain 
such chromosomes act, as above mentioned, like pure minus gametes. 
Therefore the effect of the M P. uvella factor completely overcomes the 
effect of the P factor from P. paseberi. The sex factors of P. uvella are 
thus stronger in sex tendency than those of P. pascheri. 

From this the further conclusion is drawn that the gametes of P. ui ella 
are stronger in sex tendency than the gametes of P, pascheri. Since P. 
uvella has only monoecious races (mixed as to sex), these gametes, ac- 
cording to the assumption, contain both a strong P and a strong M 
factor. It might be anticipated that the two would partly or entirely 
counteract each other, leaving the gametes weak or neutral in sex tend- 
cnc)". Tliis, however, does not oaur; if Moewus’s assumption is correct, 
one of the two fully prevails, the other having no effect, so that the 
gametes are strong. 

hfoewus carried out numerous other crosses of these two species, w hich 
gave results that arc in accord with those just set forth. The)* all indicate 
that the P. tn ella factors have a stronger sex tendenej' than the P. pascheri 
factors. Tlicy agree further with the idea that the P and M factors arc in 
different loci, and that by crossing over (hc)’ may be brought Into the 
same chromosome. 

One further result of lliesc experiments is of special interest. In cer- 
tain cases there were crosses of two dioecious races (produced by hy- 
bridization), in which the gametes were of the same sex (both plus or 
both minus). In such crosses between plus gametes, according to the 
theor)', each gamete contains only the P factor; no M factor is present 
All the offspring in such cases are then of the plus sex, as the theor)- 
would lead one to expect. Similarly, if the two gametes each contain 
only the minus factor, all the offspring arc of the minus sex. 

An elaborate investigation of these matters was carried out by Moewus 
(1955a, 1935c) on diserse races of the unicellular alga Prolosiphoti 
bolT^oUes. Tlic relations here, while differing much in details, arc con- 
cordant with those above set forth for Polytoma in the matters of cross- 
ing over of sex factors, different strengths of sex tendencies in different 
races, segregation at the rcsluction division, and the like. Tlie results will 
therefore not l>c taken up in detail here. It is to be remarked that in this 
species, as in the others, crossing over (as the data are reported by 
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over between dioecious races having sex factors of different strengths. 

In this article of 1938, Moewus discusses the difficulties arising in 
his data as to crossing over. In all the data presented by him up to this 
time, crossing over was reported as occurring in accordance with the two- 
strand schema. Any zygote that gave any crossover combination gave 
such combinations exclusively. Moewus now concludes that this is not 
the Dormal state of affairs; he characterizes it, indeed, as pathological, 
Under certain conditions, he reports, crossing over occurs in the normal 
manner, according to the four-strand schema. He promises a future ac- 
count of detailed investigations showing this. 

Certainly there is great need for clearing up the confused situation as 
to crossing over in these organisms. In hundreds of detailed earlier re- 
ports, Moewus has given data that are consistent only with two-strand 
crossing over. A further serious criticism, based on other grounds, has 
been made as to the accurac)' of Moewus's data on crossing over, by 
Philip and Haldane (1939). 

Aside from this difficulty, the work of Moewus has placed the genetics 
of the Protozoa on a new footing. It has brought the phenomena of 
inheritance in these organisms into the same system that is manifested in 
the Mendelian inheritance of higher organisms. It has brought to light 
in the flagellate Protozoa instances of most of the phenomena in such 
inheritance, as before known in multicellular organisms. 

Biparental Inheritance in DipLoms; Ciliata 

The genetics of diploids is necessarily more complex than that of 
haploids. The individuals have during active life two sets of chromo 
somes instead of one. In consequence, in the sexual process two indi- 
viduals do not normally unite completely, to form a diploid zygote, asm 
the copulation of the flagellates. In the diploid ciliates, two individu s 
merely come into intimate contact and exchange pronuclei that 
each a haploid set of chromosomes, a process known as conjugation. « 
two then separate, each carrying two haploid sets of chromosomes, 
from each of the conjugant individuals. Each then multiplies vegetativ Jj 
forming clones, all members of any done having the . 

bination of chromosomes. Conjugation thus is hke fertilization m jg 
organisms, in that it produces new diploid combinations of c . 

Important for the understanding of inheritance in conjugation 
following: 
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are of the same sex, it is clear that sex segregation does not occur at the 
reduction division. 

Moewus determined by careful experimentation at exactly what stage 
in the development of the haplont sex determination occurs. It is at the 
first division of the single nucleus of the swarmer that is dividing to 
produce a haplont. If at this time the conditions arc acid, the swarm 
cells later produced from the haplont arc plus; if the conditions at that 
time arc alkaline, the later swarmers arc minus. 

In this case, therefore, the sex is determined by an external condition, 
and this sex is inherited by all the descendants of the cell in ^\hich it is 
thus determined The consequences induced by an environmental condi- 
tion arc inherited. 

In his article of 1938, ^foewus sums up the conclusions to which his 
investigations lead as to inheritance and determination of sex, and par- 
ticularly as to the constitution of the sex chromosomes in the different 
sex conditions. In pure dioecious races, each sex chromosome carries but 
one sex factor, P or M, and sex is segregated at the reduction division. 
In different dioecious races, tlie strength or valence of the sex factors may 
be diserse. In monoecious races, the sex chromosome of each individual 
carries both sex factors, P and bf, in equal strength; uhich of these shall 
prevail in determining the sex of the gamete is decided by external 
conditions. In the subdioecious cases, in which any clone is prevailingly 
of one sex but produces also a fesv cells of the other sex, the sex chromo- 
somes arc held each to contain both sex factors, P and M, but ever)* cell 
contains an additional factor which inclines it toward one sex or the 
other Tlic prcs'ailmgly plus clones contain a factor which inclines them 
toward the plus sex, the prevailingly minus cells a factor which inclines 
them toward the minus sex. But the tendencies of these additional fac- 
tors arc in some cases oscrcomc by special outer conditions, so that a 
fc« cells of tlic opposite sex arc produced. 

In addition to these three t)pes, there arc other types in wliich the sex 
chromosome carries lx)lh the sex factors. P and M, but one of these is 
stronger than the other, so that it prcs'atls and determines alone tlic sex 
of the done. If P is the stronger, llic sex of the clone is plus; if M is 
stronger, the sex of the clones is minus. Dch clone is therefore pure for 
sex, and the race is dioecious. Such arc called bj* Mocs\-us complex dioe- 
cious races Tlic)' arc not found in nature, but occur as a result of crossing 
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new combination of chromosomes, half derived from each conjugant, 
but has the same cytoplasm as before. This gives an opportunity to com- 
pare the relative roles of chromosomes and cytoplasm in inheritance, 
since in the ex-conjugants the chromosomal combination is changed, 
but the cytoplasm is not. 

The only qualification required by the statement that cytoplasm is not 
changed is the fact that a minute bit of cytoplasm carrying an aster pre- 
cedes the migratory pronucleus into the opposite con/ugant. The results 
show, as si'ill be seen, that this minute bit of cytoplasm is not effective in 
determining inheritance. 


The two individuals tljat con/ugate are, in some species at least, physio- 
logically differentiated into diverse “mating types," which play the same 
physiological role in bringing about conjugation as do diverse sexes. 
For an account of these, Chapter XIV is to be consulted. 

Knowledge of biparental inheritance is much less exact and extensive 
in tlie ciliatcs than in the fiagellates. The recent discovery of diverse 
mating types furnishes an opportunity for exact analysis; but the nm'elty 
of this discovery has not yet given opportunity for its full investigation 
The earlier work on inheritance in conjugation before the discovery of 


mating types, is summarized in the author’s Ceneths of the Preloroa 
( 1929) . In the early work numerical ratios were not obtained, but quali- 
tative relations of importance were demonstrated. Most generaflf ex- 
pressed, the work showed that conjugation results in the production of 
many hereditarily diverse biotypes from the two involved in the conju- 
gation. Production of hereditary diversities at conjugation was demon- 
strated by the work of Jennings in respect to the following ^’pes 0 
characteristics; rate of fission, rate of mortality, presence of abnormali- 
ties. This demonstration of the production of inherited differences at 
conjugation was extended in 1930 by the work of Raffel, and in 1932 y 
Jennings, Raffel, Lynch, and Sonneborn to various other characteristics, 
including size and form, vigor, resistance, and degeneration. Itwas ur 
ther shown that conjugation causes the descendants of the two luem ccs 
of a pair to become similar in fission rate, in mortaiity, in the occurrence 
of abnormalities, and probably in size (see Jennings, 1929, pp- 2^^'^ /' 
Later, mote exact work on inheritance in eWates deals with the i en 
ance of mating type (Sonneborn, 3937-39; and Jennings, 1938 
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1. The macronucleus or macronuclei of each individual disappear, 
being absorbed into the c)'toplasm. 

2. If more than one micronuclcus arc present, usually all but one are 
absorbed and disappear. 

3. Tlie single micronucleus divides three limes in succession (the 
"maturation divisions”). By the first two divisions (Fig. 174, 1 and 2) 
four nuclei are produced; of these, three arc absorbed and disappear. 
The remaining one divides once more into two (Fig. 174, at 3). 



fiRure t7< Tlic ihree rruturation divmom (I, 2. >) anJ the eichan.ce of rronuclei 
m the micfoouclei dufin^ con]of:4tion A anJ D are the mkionuclei r>f the t'«o con> 
]Uf;inti te»pectivel)' Reduction at the JeconJ dmrion, represented by the sepantron of 
XX and XY Ttic du/tram rllustratcs lire fact tlrat the l»o diploid nuclei produced 
(ahosc) are alike in constitution 

4. Tlic two nuclei produced by the third division arc haploid, so that 
one of the liircc maturation divisions is a reduction division. 

5. One of the two haploid nuclei (the "migrating pronuclcus") in 
each individual passes o>cr into the other individual, where it unites 
witli the remaining one ("stattonar)' pronuclcus") of that indi%idual. 
Titus there is produced again a diploid nucleus in each individual. 

6 Tliis diploid nucleus divides, some of its products becoming large 
as macronuclci, others remaining small as micronuclci Tliesc macro- 
nuclei and micronuclci arc distributed bj’ fission to different individuals, 
the exact pnxcsscs differing in different species. 

7. In conjugation, onl) nuclei arc exchanged; each individual retains 
Its cytoplasm complete. Hence after conjugation each individual lias a 
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All members of any one of ihe four clones belong to the same mating 
type, and that type is inherited within the done until endomixis or a 
new conjugation occurs. In a certain experiment described by Sonnebom 
(1937), there were fifty-six pairs formed by union of mating types I 
and II. The four clones from each pair were constituted as shown in the 
accompanying table. 

In this table the following relations are seen: 

1 . In some cases (4 out of 56) all the descendants of the two parents 
(which were of diverse type) are of the same fype. In these cases the 
type of one of the conjugants and its descendants was changed by ron- 


Parents, 1 X 11 


Number e/ 


Mating T yP^s of the fou' 

Pain 

Typel 

1 Typell 

Desceniant Cbwi 




I. I. I. 1 

t8 

3 

I 

I. I. I. n 

at 1 

a 

i 

1. 1, n. II 

i 

I 

i 

I, II. II. 11 


4 

i/.i/.ii.ii 


jugation. That is, an individual of type I, receiving a pronucleus fiom 
type II, becomes changed to type II, and vice versa. 

2. In some cases the two ex-conjugants of a pair give clones of dif- 
ferent mating types. 

3. In most cases a single ex-conjugant gives rise to two clones of t c 


same type. 

4. But in some cases a single ex-conjugant gives clones of 
mating type. ■ » d 

Do eX'Con/ugants that were of a given type before conjugation en 
after conjugation to produce descendant clones of that type, or o 
produce both types with the same frequency'? Sonnebom tested t 
mating two clones th.it were different in appearance, one of ea 
then determining the mating ^pe of the descendants. The reso s 
as follows: .,frvpe 

Of 22 ex-conjugants originally of type I, 5 gave 
I only, 7 of type 11 only, and 10 half of tj-pe I, half of type U- 
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and with the inheritance of size (De Cans, 1935). That on mating type 
will be presented first 

INHERITANCE OF MATING TYPE IN Parositecium auTtlia 

In Varamecium /tr/relra, according to the work of Sonnebom (1937, 
1938, 1939), there are in any variety but t^\o mating types, members of 
which unite m conjugation as the two sexes unite in multicellular ani* 



Figure 17S TTie four clonei («l, »2, bl, b2) prodaced from the rx-conjugjnn 
(i and b) of a piir, m the e*rvfjm«>u of Sonnrt<om and of Jcnnjnf? 

mals. Three varieties or "groups*’ arc knor^n; individuals of one variety 
do not conjugate sMlh individuals of the other varieties. 

In Variety or Group 1, the two mating types arc known as t)-pcs I 
and II Tliese unite in conjugation. In studying the tjpes produced b)’ 
them, each cx*conjugant after separation was allowed to divide once, and 
from each of the products a clone was produced bj* segetalive rcproduc* 
tion Tlias four clones were derised from each pair, two from cacli ex- 
lonjugant, as sliown in Figure 175. 
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Segregation of mating types at endomtxis.^lt is of great interest that 
at file first fission after endomixis segregation of the mating types may 
occur, just as it does after conjugation. The single individual, of a definite 
mating type, divides after endomixis into two that may be diverse ia 
mating type. The nuc/eac processes in endomixis are not yet fully cleared 
up, but are known to be in many respects similar to those which occur 
at conjugation. According to the recent work of Diller (1936), thesimi- 
iarity goes so far that there is in endomixis a union of two mictonuclei 
(presumably haploid), just as occurs in conjugation. In this autogamy 
the two micfonuclei that unite are of course both from the same indi* 
vidual. After their union, the single (diploid) nucleus divides intohvo, 
then into four. Two of these become macronucei and two remain miao- 
nuclei, just as in conjugation. The two macronuclei are separated at fis- 
sion, just as occurs after conjugation, and the same is true of the micro- 
nuclei, As will be seen later, there is genetic evidence that autogamy does 
indeed occur at endornixis. 

In variety or group I of Paramecium aurelia, Kimball (1937) 
mined the mating type of the two clones produced by each of 181 mdi- 
viduals that had undergone endomixis. Of the individuals, 9^ ^ 

clones of the same type (both I or both 11) , while 85 gave two clones of 
different types (one type I, one type 11). In other respects also the re- 
sults of endomixis in relation to the mating types are like those of con- 
jugation (see Kimball, 1937). 

As a rule, in both endomixis and conjugation the segregation of the 
mating types occurs at the first fission after completion of the process. 
But in a certain stock there was a small proportion of cases in which 
segregation into two mating types occurred at the second fission a tei 
conjugation. In this same stock, cytological examination showed that in 
about the same small proportion of cases the ex-conjugants had three or 
four macronuclear Anlagen in place of the usual two It of course k 
quires two fissions to separate these into different individuals, o 
is disposed to consider this the cause of the occasional segregation o 
mating types at the second fission, in place of the first. 

Stngle-type c/ones.-^TheK exist clones in which there is no seg^eg - 
tion into different mating types at endomixis. In such clor^s ° 
makes no change in the mating type; the done remains t . 

the same type (Sonneborn, 1938c). Of twenty-six clones exam 
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conjugants originally of type II, 4 gave descendants of type II only, 3 
of type I only, and 18 half of type 1, half of type II. 

In summary, there were 47 cx-conjugants, which give 94 descendant 
clones. Of these 94, 46 were of the same type as their parent's before 
conjugation, 48 of different type. Thus it is clear that ex-conjugants 
originally of a given type produce descendants of both mating types with 
equal frequency. The reception in conjugation of a pronucleus from an 
individual of different type changes the type as frequently as it leaves it 
unchanged. There is no tendency for the descendants to be of the same 
type as was the cytoplasmic body from which they are derived (certain 
exceptions will be described later). 

Of the 47 cx-conjugants just considered, 28 gave two clones of dif- 
ferent types, while 19 gave two clones of like type. Tliere is no Indica- 
tion of a tendenq’ for the two clones descended from a single ex-con- 
jugant to be alike in type. 

Tlius the first fission after conjugation separates the ex-conjugant into 
two individuals which may be of different mating type, giving rise to 
two clones of different types; or they may be of the same type. Segre- 
gation of the diverse mating types (m cases in which it occurs) takes 
place at the first fission after conjugation. 

What IS it that decides the mating type of each clone? Sonneborn is 
disposed to believe that the segregation is the result of the separation of 
the two macronuclci. one macronucicus tending to produce type I, the 
other type II. How the two became diverse (if this is the case) is not 
known Tlicrc appears to be no evidence of a reduction division at this 
point, such as might give rise to nuclei differing in ciuomosomes. It 
appears equally difficult to suppose that the two nuclei of the same cell 
arc subjected to differing conditions, such as to cause one to be of type I, 
the other of type II 

Sonneborn (1938) has discovered, however, that tlic temperature 
during conjugation affects the proportion of the t) pcs produced in a group 
of cx-conjugants. In variety or group I, higher temperatures cause the 
appearance of a greater proportion of type H; in group 3, higher tempera- 
tures favor the production of type V! (rather than tj-pc V). But it is not 
csulent how the difference of t)pc in the two products of fission of a 
single individual could be induced in any such manner, llic .segregation 
of tjpes at the first fission after conjugation remains a riddle 
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goes the third division, yielding in one case two nuclei A and A, in tii, 
second case a and a. These two nuclei now reunite (autogamy), yieldinj 
in the one case the homo^gote dominant AA, in the other case th 
homozygote recessive aa. Thus after endomixis has occurred in anystod 
the clones are all homozygotes, as Sonneborn points out. 

These results are obviously strong genetic evidence for the occurrence 
of autogamy at endomixis in Paramecium aurelia. 

Certain rare and exceptional conditions in the genetia of the rnjtin^ 
types in P. aurelia are discussed in Chapter XIV, “Sexuality in Unicellulit 
Organisms." 


Inheritance of Mating Type in Paramecium bursaria 


In Paraniecmn bursaria, according to the work of Jennings (W9i, 
1939h), there are in one of the varieties four mating types, A, B, C, and 
D. Another variety has eight mating types (E, F, G, H, J, K, L, and U), 
a third variety four types (N, O, P, and Q) distinct from the four of 
the first variety. Inheritance of mating type has been examined only in 
the first variety (some of the relations are here published for the ^^st 
time) . 

In variety 1 (as in the other varieties), clones of any one of the types 
may conjugate with clones of any of the other types, but not with clones 
of their own type Thus in variety 1 six different matings occur, yielding 


pairs AB, AC, AD, BC, BD, CD. 

Very rarely in this species a single clone, in which all the individuris 
belong oeiginally to the same type, may differentiate into two typ^^i 
which thereupon conjugate. This phenomenon is parallel to the segreg^* 
tion of different types from one type at endomixis in P. aurelia. R is 
presumably the result of endomixis in P. bursaria; in this species en o- 
mixis is known to occur very rarely (Erdmann, 1927). Ihas the occa 
sional "self-fertilfzarion" of a done is in fact the conjugation o ® 
diverse mating types. A clone of the mating type D has 
to differentiate part of its individuals into the mating type A, t ese 
conjugate with the D individuals, giving the cross AD. The r«u s ^ 
“self-fertilization” may therefore be considered with those of other 
ings between two different typ^. 

In studies of mating-type inheritance, four descendant c ones f 
tained from each pair, two from the first fission of each ex conj 
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Sonneborn, six showed no change of type at endomtxis. All these six 
were of mating type I. 

Such clones may be designated as single-type clones, as compared with 
the more common double-type clones, m which from a single clone both 
sexes are produced at endomixis. 

Crones between single-type and double-type clones . — Crosses betw’een 
the two types (Sonneborn, 1939) show that they are inherited in typical 
Mendelian fashion, double type being dominant over single ty'pe. The 
factor for double ty’pe may therefore be designated A, that for single 
type.a. The two original diploid clones are AA and aa. Crosses of the 
two (AA X ^*^9 pairs examined, all double-ty’pe (Aa) 

offspring. Mating together these hetcrozygotes yielded, in 120 pairs, 88 
of the dominant double type, 32 of the recessive single ty’pe, so that the 
results approximate the typical threc-to-one ratio (Aa X Aa s= AA -f- 
2A -f- aa) . The hybrids Aa were back crossed to the single-type parents 
(aa) in 165 pairs; these yielded 88 double-type and 77 single-type de- 
scendant clones, an approximation to the expected one-to-one ratio ( Aa X 
aa =a Aa + aa). Here we have diploid Mendelian inheritance, one of 
the characters being recessive. 

Genetic evidence of autogamy . — In the further study of the heterozy- 
gotes Aa, a discovery of great interest was nude. At endomixis, some 
of these heterozygotic individuals produce (at the first fission after endo- 
mixis) double-ty’pe clones, others singic-ty’pc clones. Is the doubic-ty’pe 
clone the heterozygote Aa or the homozygotc AA? This was tested by 
mating them with the nornul stnglc-ty’pc individuals aa. All the de- 
scendant clones arc the hetcrozygotic double-type Aa. This shows that 
the double-ty’pe clones produced at endomixis arc the homozj-golcs AA; 
correspondingly, the single-ty’pe clones produced at endomixis arc neces- 
sarily aa. From the lietcrozygotcs Aa there arc produced at endomixis two 
types, both homozygollc* AA and aa. 

How is this result brought about? It is the natural consequence of the 
occurrence at endomixis of a reduction division with subsequent union 
of tiso of the reduced nuclei (autogamy), as described cyiologically by 
Dtller (1936). Tlic hctcroiygote nucleus before reduction is Aa. By re- 
duction arc produced haploid nuclei A and a: by a second division these 
give rise to four nuclei A, A, a, a. Three of these haploid nuclei de- 
generate. leaving but one, A or a. Tliis remaining nucleus now under- 
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cases; to B or C in few cases. In about half the cases they remain un- 
changed. Parallel statements may be made for the individuals originally 
of type D. 

It is clear that although all four mating types are present in the de- 
scendants of a cross of but two types, the statistical make-up of the de- 
scendant population is influenced by the constitution of the two parents. 


Tablc 19: Mating Tvpes of Descendant Cloves trom 131 Pabs 
(Including 279 Descendant Clones), in the Six Possible Crosses 
OF THE Four Mating Tvpts of Variety 1, Paramecium hursaria 
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'Hie majority of the descendant clones belong to one or the other of the 
two par^tal types. This is evident in the results of all the crosses i 
have been made, as shown in Table 19. . . i the 

As Table 19 shows, of 131 p»irs <n which 
conjugants was known, 1 16, or 88.5 percent, gave 
were of the same type as one or the other of the two paren 
while but 15, or 11.5 percent, gave descendants that were o 

mating type from either of the two parents. Mones? In *» 

What determines the type to which a particular c jf to 4 

the 131 pairs of Table 19, all surviving clones from “"y I" ' 
Les per pair, in different cases) were of the XJ. 

four clones descended from the two members of any one 
vated separately and tested deLinined at the 

be of the same mating type shows divide. It migM 

time that the two ex-con, uganls conditions. The 

be determined at that time either y m atones are of the 

fact that in the great majority of cases the de 
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as indicated in the diagram of Figure 175. After the attainment of sexual 
maturity, the mating type of each of the four clones is discovered by 
testing them with standard clones representing the four known mating 
types. 

The fullest data as yet available are for the cross A X Of this cross 
the mating t)'pes have been determined for the clones descended from 
61 pairs, including 175 clones. The 4 original clones did not survive in 
all the pairs. They did all survive in 26 pairs (104 clones). Tlie remain- 
ing pairs had each but 1, 2, or 3 surviving clones. But in all cases all 

Table 18; iNiiERtTAKCE of Mating Tvpes (the Four Tvpes Are 
A, B, C, D), Pjrameeiam hursaru 


A X D 



Typtcjl Ccnjiituiion cf the Four 
I^uenitnt Clone! ef Faeh Patr 

JO P»iri gwe type A only i 

j A+A+A+A 

^ Pm gi%« tjT« B oiily ' 

' IH-IH-IH-B 

4 Piif* gj\ e type C only 

1 C+C+C+C 

ij Pjtfj give type D only 1 

1 D+IH-D+D 


clones descended from any pair were of the same mating t)'pe. The re* 
suits have been summarized as in Table 18. 

In Table 18 the following general relations appear: 

1. All the descendants of any one pair arc of the same mating t)'pe, 
though the parents sNcrc of t^'O different types. 

2. Among the descendants of the cross of the two t)-pcs A and D 
occur all four types A, D, C, and D. 

3 Tlie majority of the descendant clones arc like one or Uie other of 
the two parents in type, only a fesv differ In this case 53 of the 61 
clones arc cither A or D (the parental types); only 8 arc of types differ- 
ent from those of the parents. 

•1. By conjugation the mating type has become changed in one or 
both of the cx-conjugants and their descendants. In the above table, the 
type IS changed m both cx-conjugints in 8 pairs out of 61; it is changed 
in but one of tlic cx-conjugants in the fcnuining 53 pairs. 

Tlic change in type is due to the exchange of migratory pronuclci, 
since the qloplasm remains onmixcd Indisiduals of type A, rcccivinga 
micronuclcus from type 15, arc changed to type D m nearly half of the 
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Effitct of the Cytoplasm and Its Relation to 
Nuclear Constitution 

Certain phenomena in the biparcntal reproduction of ciliates throw 
light on the relative role of the nucleus and the cytoplasm in inheritance 
Such phenomena are shown in the inheritance of a number of different 
types of characteristics, but are best seen in crosses of individuals of 
different inherited sizes, as set forth in the work of De Garis (1935). 

By ingenious methods De Garis obtained in Varamecium caudatum 




Fisure 176. Qiange of size resulting 
from conjugation of individuals of large 
and small races, in the expcriroenis of 
De Garis, Upper left, A and B, the 
large and small individuals of the pair, 
showing their relative sizes. The columns 
headwl A and B respectivelg show (read' 
ing from above downward) the averjie 
sizes of the descendants of the tsio at 
succ«$ive intervals of two days each. 
(Diagram based on the measurements of 
DeCaris, lf>35.) 


conjugation between races the members of which differed greatly in size- 
The nature of the consequences will best be seen from a typical exampls- 

In a certain case one of the members of a pair (A, Fig. 176) beloagefi 
to a race in which the average length of the individuals was 198 micions, 
while the other belonged to a small race with an average length of 
73 microns (B, Fig. 176). The large individual of the pair had thus 
about twenty times the bulk of the smaller one. 

Before conjugation the large and the small sixes are inherited in t 
two races; all individuals of race A are large, all those of race B are stna ^ 
The two individuals of the diiferent races conjugate and exch^ge 
haploid set of chromosomes, then separate. The two are now a i e 
their nuclei, but are diverse in their cytoplasm — one having ^ , 

of race A, the other that of race B. The ex-conjugant A sti 
large size of race A, the ex-conjugant B the small size of race 
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same type as one ot the other of the two parents shows that the consti- 
tution of the two parents is one important factor in determining the 
type of the descendants. But why in the same cross the descendants from 
some pairs should be of the same ty'pe as one parent, those from other 
pairs of the same type as the other parent, while a few are of different 
type from either parent — this is as yet quite unknown. 

In extremely rare cases the four clones produced by a particular pair 
are not all of the same type. Thus in a certain case a pair composed of the 
types A X C yielded four clones of the ty'p^s A, B, B, B In another case 
A X C gave B, D, D, D The great rarity of such cases indicates that such 
results are due to irregularities in the q-tological processes, comparable 
to cases of non-disjunction of chromosomes. 

Immaturity and partial maturity . — ^The relations thus far described 
are those that exist after the descendant clones have reached sexual or 
reproductive maturity But for a long period after conjugation, vatying 
m different clones from a few weeks to more than a year, the descendant 
clones are in Paramecium bursana sexually immature. During this period 
the descendant clones do not mate at all, with any of the mating ty’pes. 
In group I, if they are mixed with mature individuals of any of the four 
mating types A, B, C, D, there is no mating reaction, no formation of 
pairs. In this period descendant clones show the characters of no mating 
type. Later begins a period of partial maturity, in which a few members 
of the clone pair with mature members of certain of the mating types. 
During the early part of this period of partial maturity there are in 
variety 1 only two mating types instead of four. Some of the descendant 
clones form pairs with the types A or D, but not with C or D; others 
with C or D, but not with A or B. Tlic former may now be said to con- 
stitute the type CD, the latter the type AD. Later these two young t)'pes 
become further differentiated. Some of the clones tlut thus far do not 
react with A or B actjuirc the power to react with A, but still do not 
react with D; these now belong to the dcRnitivc mating type B. Others 
acquire the power to react with B but not with A; these belong to the 
definitive type A. A similar dilTcrcntution occurs among the clones of 
the young type CD, some of these become type C, others type D. Thus the 
types A and B arc closely akin, being for a time one type AD; similarly, 
types C and D at first constitute one type. CD. Tlic interest of these 
gradual changes in maturity and ty-pe during segetative reproduction Ins 
been emphasized m an earlier section (p. 71*1 abo% e) . 
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lions of new individuals are produced, all with body size partly de- 
pendent on the cytoplasmic constitution. Similarly, the small body of B 
IS raised to the new size only slowly and gradually through many genera- 
tions. The gradual change in size to an intermediate condition, which is 
finally the same in both the clones, can be due only to the fact that after 
conjugation the two ex-conjugants and their descendant clones arc alihe 
in their nuclei. The nucleus gradually alters the cytoplasm, bringing the 
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Figure 178. Different ultimate mean 
sires (numbered 1, 2, 3, 4 in each case) 
reached by descendants of different pain 
from Crcisses of the same two races (A 
and B, in each case). The results are 
shown for four different crosses. To be 
read as followsr at the upper left A and 
B shows the mean sizes of tsio races 
that were crossed. Four pairs of this 
cross gave four stocks of the oltloate 
mean sizes shown at I, 2 , 3 t ^ Of the 
next cross to the ri^ht four pairs were 
Similarly obtained, of the tw’o others bui 
three. (Based on the measuremefits ti 
De Garis, 1?35 ) 


size in both clones ultimately to that which is characteristic for the nu- 
clear constitution. 

Many such crosses between large and small races, were made by 
Garis. In all cases the cytoplasm affects the size for many generations, 
but finally the descendants of the two ex-conjugants come to a common 
slzCy corresponding to the common nuclear constitution. The final size is. 
however, not always midway between the sizes of the two conjugants of 
the pair. In some cases it is much nearer to that of one of the two parental 
clones than to that of the other. Such a case is illustrated in Figure 171- 
In this, two clones were crossed, in which the mean lengths were re 
spectively 203 microns (clone A) and 81 microns (clone B), After t 
gradual change in size through some 24 generations, the ultimate si 
reached was much nearer to that of the smaller parent, B. 
were seen in many of De Garis's crosses (see Table 20). The u tim 
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The large ex*con]ugant A now divides by fission. Its two offspring 
grow to the large size usual for race A. Tlie small ex-conjugant B di- 
vides; its two offspring grow only to the small size usual for race B. The 
offspring divide again, and fission continues at the rate of once or tw’ice 
a day, each cx-conjugant producing a clone. 

As fission continues day after day, it is found that the adult sizes are 
changing in each clone. In the clone descended from A, the individuals 
of the successive generations grow smaller; in the clone descended from 


FiRUfC 177 Changes m mean sue of 
the descendants of the t»o inembcts. A 
and n, of an unequal pair, in another 
cross At the upper left are sltonn the 
relatiNC sizes immediately after CT>n)o- 
pation Reading from left to right are 
shov.n in the three ro«s (from abose 
dossn«ard) the succcssise tizes of the 
descendants of the t*o at intervals of 
t«o days, till at the end of t«enty-four 
days (lo«er right) the c«a base reached 
a common smalt site that ii not greatly 
different from the original sire of B 
(Based on the meiiuremenfs of De 
Garis, 193S ) 
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D, thej' grow successively larger (Fig. 176). The average sizes of the 
two races approach one another. Tins continues for twenty-two days, 
including about the same number of generations. By that lime the indi- 
viduals in both clones have readied a size that is approximately midway 
between the original size of race A and that of race B. At that point, 
the diangcs in size cease, this intermediate size remains constant in the 
t%\o clones until there is another conjugation. Tlie two clones luving 
come to a common size, now form a single race of uniform adult size. 

Tlius for a long period, twenty-two dajs, in Uiis case, the size in the 
descendants is affected Ixith b)’ the cytoplasm and by the nucleus, but 
finally the size is controlled entirely by the nuclear constitution. During 
the mtenening period ihc two clones differ in size, and lliis can be 
due only to the difference in their cytoplasm, since thej- are alike in their 
nuclei. Tlie Urge cytoplasmic body of A is reduced only slowly and 
gradually to the new size, and while this i$ occurring, potenliilly mil- 
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reduction of the chromosomes, so far as factors for size are concerned, 
must occur at the first or the second of the maturation divisions, not at 
the third. The fact that they are of the same final size shows that the tm] 
descendant clones have the same factors for size. This can occur only if 
the third maturation division, producing the two pronuclei, is non- 
reductional. In that case the two pronuclei of an individual are neces- 
sarily alike, and only when this is so will the nuclear combinations be 
the same in the two ex-conjugmts. If reduction occurred at the third 
maturation division, the two pronuclei would often be diverse, leading 
to different final sizes. 

In summary, it may be said that the final size of the descendants of the 
ex-conjugants is determined by the nuclear constitution, as is shown ty 
the fact that the final sizes are the same for the clones derived from the 


two conjugants of a pair. But for a long time, for many vegetative 
generations, the nature of the cytoplasm affects the size of the descend- 
ants; descendants with cytoplasm of different constjtub'on remain /or 
long periods diverse. The longest period observed by De Gaiis dutiog 
which the diversify of 9 'topfasm persisted was thirty'six days, wh/di 
would mean about the same number of vegetative generations. 

A similar differential effect of the cytoplasm is seen in the inheritance 
of other characteristics. Sonneborn and lynch (1P34), before the woth 


of De Garis on size, observed such a cytoplasmic effect in crosses of clones 
that differed much in the rate of multiplication. If before con/ugation 
one of the clones multiplies rapidly, the other slowly, after conjugation' 
the clone that receives the cytoplasm from the rapid race continues or 
a time to multiply rapidly, while the other, receiving its (ytoplasm bom 
the slow race, continues to multiply slowly. This effect of the 
cytoplasms continues for about fen vegetative generations. But durw^ 
that time the difference in ffssion rate for the two ex-conjugant c on 
gradually disappears, till at the end of the period the rate of fission 
the same in the two. Tor example, the two clones N 21 
crossed by Sonneborn and Lynch, The mean daily fission rate m 
was 0.67, while in B the fission rate was 3.97, three tunes as 
N 21. During the first five days after conjugation, the daily rate to 
clones that had received cytoplasm from the slow race N 21 
for those that had receiv^ cytoplasm from the fast race, , 
rate was 2.00. In the second five-day period the rates were resp 
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size obviously depends on what nuclear (chromosomal) combination 
is present in the two parents after conju^tion. 

Repeated crosses between the same two clones give different final re- 
sults in different cases, just as the same pair of parents in multicellular 
organisms produce in different cases offspring that differ in hereditary 
constitution. Table 20 shows the different final sizes reached by the de- 
scendants in repealed examples of a number of different crosses. Figure 

Table 20. Lengths in Microns of the Two Races Crossed (Desig- 
nated A AND B IN Each Case) with the Resulting Final Lengths 
OF THE Offspring, Parameaum cauJjium; in Cases in which Several 
Different Pairs Were Obtained from the Same Cross, Their De- 
scendants Are Numbered i, 2, 3, 4 (Data from De Garis, 1935) 
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178, drawn to scale, shows graphically the relative sizes of descendants 
of different pairs in certain crosses. 

ITie fact that different pairs of conjuganls from the crossing of the 
same two clones give descendants of different sizes indicates tfut in these 
Protozoa, as in Metazoa, recombination of the chromosomal materials 
occurs, giving different combinations in different cases. It shows also 
that clones of P. cauJatum must in many cases be hctcrozjgotic for size 
factors; otherwise different results would not be produced from different 
pairs of the same cross. 

TIic fact that the descendants of the two cx<onjuganls of any pair 
jicid descendants that arc finally of sensibly the same size shows that 
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the power of reproducing itself in its distinctive nature, at the time thit 
growth occurs. In this respecf it partakes of the character of genetic mi- 
terial, since it shows the two distinctive features of that material: it affects 
the characteristics of the individuals, and it reproduces itself in some 
degree true to type. But in time it is made over by the new nucleus. 

These facts as to the differentia! effect of the cytoplasm on inheriteci 
characteristics in crosses furnish a basis in normal genetics for the idea 
of Jollos, set forth in a previous section, that inherited environmental 
modihcations may have their seat in the cytoplasm. These, like the she 
due to the nature of the cytoplasm in the crosses made by De Garis, are 
inherited for a number of generations, but finally fade away. But there 
is so great a difference in the time, the number of generations, during 
which the inheritance continues, in the two cases, that it raises doubts 
as to the fundamental similarity of the two. Jn the crosses, the inherited 
cytoplasmic effect continues in different cases for ten, twenty, thirty 
generations, the extreme limit obsen^ed being thirfy-six generations. 
the end of such a period, the q-toplasm has been made over by tbe 
nucleus, so that it is thereafter the constitution of the nucleus that de 
termines the characteristics. But such experimental modifications as 
acclimatization are inherited for hundreds of generations If they are 
merely modifications of the qtoplasm, it might be anticipated that long 
before so many generations had passed the cytoplasm would have been 
made over by the nucleus, so that its modifications si’ould have disap- 
peared. Yet of course it is not certain that the time required for th^ 
nucleus to dominate the cytoplasm would be subject to similar li/mts m 
all cases. Here much remains to be discovered. The question whether 
inherited environmental modifications are exclusively q'toplasniic, ^ 
whether they affect the chromosomal materials of the nucleus, 
left open for the present. Decision of this question appears piactica ^ 
bj' experimental breeding. What is required is to induce environmeu 
modifications in a clone, then to cross this clone with another w 
lacks the modification. In conjugation only nuclei with 
materials are transferred from one clone to the other. If the mo j 
have affected the nuclei, they should be transferred by con/ugatjon 
the modified clone to the unmodified one. But if they affect ^ 
cytoplasm, they will not thus be transferred. The prospe^ or 
fully carrying through such ratperiments have been great y mere 
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1.6 and 1.8. After an inteml of h\’elve days the rates v. ere taken again. 
They were now the same in the two ex-conjugant clones; during seven- 
teen days they stood for both at 2.0 to 2.5 fissions daily. Other crosses 
between fast and slow clones showed similar conditions. 

The effect of the cj’toplasmic constitution in thus delaying the as- 
sumption of the final characteristics resulting from the nuclear consti- 
tution is commonly known as the "cj’toplasmic lag.” 

A cytoplasmic lag of a similar sort is at times seen in the inheritance 
of mating type at endomixis in exceptional clones of P. cu4relta, as de- 
scribed by Kimball (1939). Normally in both P. astreUa and P. bursar'ia 
no such lag is evident, unless it be in the fact that there is a period of 
immaturity during which no mating reaction occurs. The cases desaibed 
by Kimball are in certain clones of variety 1 of P. aarelia. These clones 
were of the mating tj-pe II. At endomixis some of these arc transformed 
to type I, as before set forth But for a few generations after the forma- 
tion of the new nucleus, they rerruin of ty'pe H, and will still conjugate 
with individuals of type I. After these few fissions, howes’Cf, the new 
nucleus asserts itself and the members of the clone transform to type I; 
they now conjugate only with ty'pc II. The animals thus, after the forma- 
tion of the new' nucleus, remain for a time of the mating type appropriate 
to the cj’toplasmic constitution only; then transform to correspond to the 
new nuclear constitution. 

These phenomena illuminate the role of the qioplasm in inheritance. 
At e>'erj' fission the volume of the cytoplasm present in any individual 
is reduced one half; then the original volume is restored by new growth. 
Tlius, in the case of the cx-conjugant of the large race A of Figure 176, 
llie descendants of which are gradually diminished in size after conjuga- 
tion, the size of the individual is reduced at the first fission after conju- 
gation to one half the original size, so that if growlh did not occur the 
body would m two or three generations be reduced to the final size. 
But owing to the properties of the c)toplasm of that race A, growlh oc- 
curs after the first fission to practically the original racial size At cs’cr)- 
succeeding fission the original qiophsm is again diluted one half, so 
that after ten generations, it has been diluted to less than one-thousandth 
part, the remainder being nesv c)ioplasm prwluccd by growlh. Yet after 
ten generations the nature of the original qioplasm still has a marked 
effect on size. Tlic original qtoplasm must therefore has c to some extent 
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the recent discover}’ of diverse mating types in these organisms. This 
discover}' renders it possible to make any desired crosses as readily in 
these organisms as in fruit flies or in rats. 

In general terms, the relations of nucleus and Q’toplasm to Inheritance, 
revealed in crosses in the ciliates, may be expressed as follows. The 
primat}' source of diversities in inherited characters lies in the nucleus. 
But the nucleus by known material interchanges impresses its constitu* 
tion on the cytoplasm The C}toplasm retains the constitution so im- 
pressed for a considerable time, during which it assimilates and repro- 
duces true to Its impressed character. It may do this after removal from 
contact with the nucleus to which its present constitution is due, and 
even for a time in the presence of another nucleus of different consth 
tution. During this period, cytoplasmic inheritance may occur in vegeta- 
tive reproduction The new cells produced show’ the characteristics due 
to this cytoplasmic constitution impressed earlier by a nucleus that is no 
longer present. But m time the new nucleus asserts itself, impressing its 
own constitution on the c}topla$m Such c}’cles arc repeated as often as 
the nucleus is changed by conjugation. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE PROTOZOA IN CONNECTION WITH 
MORPHOGENmC PROBVEMS 

Francis M. Summers 


The quest for underlying causes of organic unity or individuality has 
been for many years one of the most intriguing and, at the same time, 
one of the most evasive problems in experimental biology. That an im- 
mense amount of work, involving a large variety of organisms, has pro- 
duced little more than a background foe what may be the ultimite 
solution is neither surprising nor discouraging. If analytical research 
cannot now detail all of the vital processes, then what progress should 
be expected in the full appreciation of the total relations between them? 

One of the principal approaches to the evaluation of factors which 
condition growth and development is through studies of regeneration. 
This method consists essentially in disturbing the normal trend of 
velopment in order to obtain unusual or exaggerated expressions of oof 
or more of the growth-conditioning or integrating factors. The fact that 


a fragment of an organism is frequently capable of regenexatingacoro* 
plete organism the total characteristics of which are homologous with 
those of the original is convincing evidence that some kind of funda- 
mental organization characterizes the fragment and is responsible for the 
individuality of the new organism derived from it. Conversely, tcgionil 
specialization or hcalhathn in the regenerating fragment presupposes 
the existence of overlying control mechanisms, i.e., the operation o 
factors or a set of energy transformations which restrict, direct, or deter 
mine the complete developmental freedom of its various parts or regions 
If some such hypothesis of energy changes and translocations serves 
fix our experimental point of view, then the many fragmentary accou 
and dangling issues herein reported may serve as a challenge to 
who are acquiring the newer instruments and techniques provi e P 


ciences. , futures 

In common with other organisms, the Protozoa exhibit sue 
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by Lund (1917). Slightly starved Btirsaria frequently undergo exten- 
sive reorganizational changes distinct from those which accompany divi- 
sion, conjugation, and so forth. According to Lund, this distinctive lype 
of physiological regeneration has no apparent extrinsic cause. That such 
is the case seems improbable. Hetherington (1932) cultivated Sienlor 
coeruletis under more carefully controlled conditions and was unable to 
find cases of spontaneous regeneration except when the environment 
was unfavorable. Starvation, wide variations in oxygen tension and or- 
‘ ganic content of the medium are apt to initiate these reorganizational 
changes. Hetherington maintains that physiological regeneration occurs 
very infrequently, if at all, and that it has never been demonstrated in 
a known medium. Both Lund and Hetherington are inclined to empio}’ 
the term physiological regeneration in a special sense, not including the 
cyclical changes already mentioned. 

Periodic reorganizations during periods of partial or complete starva- 
tion in Stylonychia inytilis were recently reported by Dembowska ( 1938). 
In conductivity water Sfyhnychra lives for fourteen to nineteen days 
During this time the organisms undergo repeated processes of complete 
body reorganization by renewing the entire ciliature and by nuclear re- 
organization. The reorganizations are increasingly frequent up to a cer- 
tain point and arc unaccompanied by manifestations of division. 


SOAIE OF THE FACTORS IN REGENERATION 
I. EXTERNAL ENVIRONMENT 

Calkins (19nb) and especially Peebles (1912) noted a definite cor 
lehtion between the regenerative behavior of Paramecium caudatum an 
the periods of depression to which their cultures were subject. Dunng 
such periods pieces cut from organisms, which under more ^ 

conditions exhibited a greater capacity to regenerate, were ^ 
regenerate or to divide. These authors concluded that when parameo 
are starved or are undergoing periods of depression from othec ' 
the division rate is greatly diminished and the reparative activities gre^ 
reduced or altogether lost. , , . 

Diminutive but perfectly formed regenerates were obtame 
SokolofI (1923) cut slightly statved Bunam info seveo! parts, 
regenerates were proportionate in size to the pieces from w 
were derived. In other words, within reasonable limits, manr 
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as polarity and symmetry, which, according to Child (1920), appear to 
be largely independent of specific diiTcrenccs in the protoplasmic con- 
stitution Should not the Protozoa, either as cells or organisms, present 
very suitable material for studying the potentialities of the protoplasmic 
constitution in a somewhat less complex setting than that which charac- 
terizes the higher invertebrates? Furthermore, does the disadvantage of 
the operative techniques involved with Protozoa offset the advantage of 
being able to disregard some of the physiological and mechanical rela- 
tionships between the cells of compact tissues? The answers to these 
and other questions relative to the significance of Protozoa in connection 
with problems in regeneration, or their merits as material for investi- 
gating these problems, are to be attempted In this section. 

It is the purpose of this section to organize under special headings the 
unassembled work having to do with regeneration phenomena in 
Protozoa. Microdissection or micrurgical studies which have as an ob- 
jective the elucidation of the physical properties of protoplasm, the 
functions of fibrillae, membranes, and so forth, are to be treated only 
insofar as they have a bearing upon the topics under consideration. 

Physiological Recencration 

One aspect of regeneration pertains to those functions by which cells 
or organisms arc able to maintain a certain structural and functional in- 
tegnty, in spite of sscat-and-lcar processes of the normal life c)cle. TIic 
maintenance functions arc commonly referred to as phpiological re- 
generation and tlic)’ appear to have much in common with reparative 
regeneration. 

As applied to Protozoa, particularly the Infusoria, the term has an 
added significance because it should be taken to include not only the 
gradual and continuous cncrg>* changes within the protoplasm, but also 
the grosser rcorganizalional clungcs encountered during periods of di- 
vision, conjugation, endomixis, and cnc)'5lment. In ciliates and flagel- 
lates generally, the structures observed to be affected include particularly 
the nuclei, the externa! motor organcllae, and their associated fibrils 
It IS bejond the scope of this section to consider those repair phe- 
nomena which follow the norma! scgctalivc or cj-clical wsrialions in 
Protozoa. Of especial interest in this connection, howcs-cr, is the “spon- 
taneous” dediffercnliition and redfffcrcntution described for Dursjria 
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division, the tendency to regenerate was slightly greater than before. 
These fragments sometimes regenerated in the absence of micronudear 
material. The highest percentage of successfui regenerates was obtainec! 
as the cells entered upon the division period. When Uron)ch}a was cut 
in the early prophase, either transversely or obhquely in a region anterior 
to the presumptive division plane, three complete individuals were pro- 
duced (Fig. 179). Three individuals instead of two resulted in such 
cases, because the predetermined division plane was not appredablj 




Figure 179. Regeneration in Uronjchta transfuga. A, transection made anterior to the 
division plane in mid-division phase (B, Q, and D show the results after twenty four 
hours) ; B, small amicronuclcate individual derive! from the anterior fragment; CsnJD. 
anterior and posterior daughters produced when the large posterior fragment di'iofo 
(From Calkins, 1911a.) 


altered by the type of cut just described. The small amicronucleate in- 
terior piece regenerated a diminutive organism whose morphoiogicil 
features were normal. Fission occurred in the large posterior 
soon after the healing of the cut surface. A small anterior regenerate 
daughter and a normal posterior daughter were the products, both o 
which were normal as regards nuclear apparatus. The regenerativepo^r| 
diminished in the mid-division phases, inasmuch as one or another o 
the three cells frequently failed to regulate. As the division 
drew to a close, reparative regeneration reached its lowest ebb, t 
which did regenerate were low in vitality and short-lived. In regar 
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hibits growth but does not impair the ability to regenerate; the latter 
remains the same as for normally fed specimens. Extreme star\-ation 
leads to a stale of depression in which fragments attempt but ne\’er 
achie\’e full structural restitution. The cases of physiological teorganiza* 
tion, as reported by Lund (1917) and Hethcringlon (1932) for Bur- 
saria and by Dembowska (1938) for Styhnychta, confirm the validity 
of Sokolofl's conclusion. 

Chejfec (1932), following Balbiani (1893), Calkins (1911b), and 
Peebles (1912), accepted the possibility of a low potential for regenera* 
tion in Paramecium caudatum. He attempted to increase the regenerative 
power in this species by altering the environment in several ways. The 
experimental organisms, placed under conditions of starvation or in 
acidified media (initial pH 4. 5*6.0), regcncraled more readily than the 
control group grown m ordinary hay infusion. 

A variety of alkaloids such as morphine, strychnine sulphate, and so 
forth, when administered in sublcthal concentrations to Blepharlma 
ttndulam, cause the pink-colored pellicle to be discarded (Nadlcr, 1929). 
Animals so treated readily regenerate new pellicles if returned to the 
customary medium. If they are left in the alkaloid-containing medium, 
the pellicle does not reappear. Naked but otherwise normal organisms 
were maintained in this fashion for 110 days by Nadlcr. 

Since reparative processes arc set in motion by unfavorable alterations 
of an organism or the medium in whicli it lives, almost the entire sub- 
ject of regeneration could be exhaustively but not effectively treated 
under this heading. The many other pertinent publications arc discussed 
throughout the chapter. 

2. O'CLICjVL VARIATIONS 

Diliswn cycle . — Tlic experiments of Olkins (19Ua) on Uronychia 
iranifi/ga were designed to test whctlicr or not Protozoa arc capable of 
regenerating w uU c<jual facility during the various pluses of cell division. 
It appears that prior to tlut time regeneration was generally assumed to 
be independent of c)clical phenomena Operations performed on Uro- 
tiyc/u.i shortly after cell disision showed the regenerative capacity of tlic 
individual to l>c feebly developed. Tl»c presence of both macronucicus 
and micronucleus was essential for such cases of regeneration as did 
occur at this peruvl At tlie mid-intcrplusc, eight to sixteen hours after 
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regardless of the time of cutting during the division cycle. Calkins presenld 
exceptions to this corollary; fragments from cells cut immediately after division 
which contained both types of nuclei did not regenerate. A more complete 
history of fragments than he presented would, however, be necessity to 
ascertain whether their failure was due to a decrease in the "power of regeneri- 
tion" or merely to unsuccessful recovery from the operation. These cases seem 
to indicate that just after division animals may fail to regenerate even though 
they contain the full nuclear complement; but such failures were certainly 
the exception and not the rule (four cases out of twenty-two), so that demon- 
stration of a fundamental decrease in the "power of regeneration” during 
this period, exclusive of the subtraction of one of the nuclei, was not in- 
tended [p. 199]. 

From data including only fifty operations made during and after 
division in one race of Par/tmeewm car/dnl:/m, of which twenty-four suc- 
cessfully regenerated and subsequently divided, Tartar concluded that 
the division cycle in this species does not influence regeneration, even 
when both nuclei are present. 

Evidence of progressive physiological differentiation between divi- 
sional periods, other than the increasing ability to regenerate, is the 
determination of the division plane. Lewin (1910), Calkins (1911^* 
and Peebles (1912) have repeatedly demonstrated its occurrence in ?• 
caudatum; other amply described cases are those of Uron)chia (Calkins, 
I9na; D, B. Young, 1922; Dembowska, I92fi) and Oxytricha (M E. 
Reynolds, 1932) . All of these species may be transected above or bdow 
the mid-region sornetime prior to cell division, without injury to this 
definitive region. As already described for Vronychta, the larger pie« 
divides unequally through what was originally the mid-region of the 
intact cell. Peebles identified the division plane as early as 2.5 hour^ 
after fission. She thought that several division planes develop in vegeti 
tive cells when fission has been delayed for a time. This would accoun 
for the fact that several divisions follow in rapid succession when one o 
the extremities is cut away from such an individual. 

Conjugation. — Four giant races of Paramechm candatnm wete^ r 
ported by Calkins (19nb) as having different regeneration potential- 
The incidence of regeneration in three of the races, those having v 
restricted regenerative powers, was found to be greater , J 

or in cells that were operated during conjugation, than in t e or i 
vegetative individuals. ^ .,r,o-i\ nmved 

The rnerotomy studies on Vroleptus mohilis (Calkins, 1921) p 
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the progressive de\’elopment of regenerative power from one division 
to the next, Calkins’s experiences with Uronychia have been repeated and 
reaffirmed by D. B. Young (1922) and Dembowska (1926). Similar 
results were also reported by M. E. Reynolds (1932) for an amicro- 
nucleate race of Oxytrieba jallax. 

To the contrary, in Spathidium there appears to be no correlation be* 
tween the degree of regeneration and the division cycle. Before, during, 
and after fission, small pieces excised from cither extremity disintegrate 
immediately or regenerate without dividing Large nucleated fragments 
nearly always regenerate, irrespective of the stage at which they are 
taken (Moore, 1924). 

Peebles (1912) cut Parattiecimn caudatum at two different division 
stages without discovering any marked differences in the regenerative 
ability. Both halves of those which were transected in the division plane, 
at a time when the macronucleus was elongated and the body slightly 
constricted, usually survived to produce normal descendants. Traumatic 
effects were reduced in operations made during the later stages Peebles 
also made note of the fact that while the power of regeneration is present 
in cells obtained from tv.o to five hours after separation, approximately 
90 percent of the operated individuals died as a result of injury. Tins 
was attributed to losvcrcd viscosity in the c)topIasm of growing para* 
mccia, such that an injury to the cctosarc allows the endoplasm to escape. 
TIic surs'iving organisnas regenerated as readily as those cut in the laic 
inlcrphasc 

Taking exception to Calkins's statement that the "power of rcgcncra* 
lion" varies m different stages of ihc division c)'cle, Tartar (1939) 
restates the problem in terms of the obscr\-ed data, without reference to 
the "power” of regeneration Calkins’s experiments 

rcscal that specimens of Uronjehj trjnifugj arc able to regenerate mor- 
pliologically without tlic presence of the micronucleus when the transection 
remoses this structure before or during division, and not when it is removetl 
after doision Tlte fate of the amicronucleatc fragments was apparently not 
followed long enough to determine to wjut extent subset^uent dhision is 
possible in the absence of the micronucfcos. but it is probable from the work 
of others (eg Mootc, I92'l) that Jisision would not base taken place 
without the micfonuclnis It is for this reason that my restatement of Olkini* 
results rcstficts tlic restoration to morpliologiril regeneration, A rotolliry of 
the statement is that when a fragment contains l«th nuclei, it regenerates 
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already in progress. Young excysted specimens have a lowered regenera- 
five capacify because physiological restoration is incomplete; with in- 
creasing age, the normal vegetative existence is resumed and tie re 
generative capacity is restored to the normal level (Moore, 1924). 

Recently Garnjobst (1937) described an interesting case of what she 
called regeneration cysts in Stylonethes. Anterior and posterior hsives of 
bisected organisms round up and secrete a cyst wall about themselves. 
Regeneration occurs within the cysts, Exeystment is spontaneous, r^ 
leasing minute but perfectly formed individuals. Garnjobst maintained 
these exeysted regenerates until they formed reproductive cysts, the nor- 
mal condition for binary Ession in the species, 

3. RACIAL DIFFERENCES 


The amount of literature on genetics and regeneration is pitifulJf 
sma/l. Perhaps this is doe, in part, to the difficulty of making clcar-oit 
distinctions between the total inherent capacities and the strictly extrinsic 
factors which are responsible for variations in the expression of these 
capacities. 

fn contrast w/th Balbiani’s (1893) conclusion that 
caudatum does not regenerate as do other Protozoa, Calkins (1911^) 
found that the power of regeneration varied in different giant races of 
P. caadciium. Of these races for which data are given, one produced 


regenerates in approximately one percent of the cases; another race 
produced 10 percent; and a third produced 30 percent. Mention is made 
of a fourth race, which showed 100 percent regeneration (data not 
given). Peebles (1912) likewise reported four races of P. caudatsm 
which, according to her conclusions, showed wdde variations in regea^*^^ 
tive power. Regeneration in the different races varied from 23 
to 67 percent for anterior cut-offs and from 25 percent to 100 percefl 
for posterior sections (her Table 3f p- . In view of her genera 
tions that "Paramech/m taken from a pure line will regenerate in nine 
cases out of a hundred if the cytoplasm is in a viscid state an t e 
mals are well-fed" (p. 165) and that The power to regenerate 
so much a characteristic of the race as it is an indication of t e vita i 
the individual cell" (p. l65), the data tabulated in percentages ony 
not distinguish the racial from the individual differences. 

- M. E. Reynolds (1932) described experiments with a non-reg 
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that conjugating pairs may be cut apart without perceptibly altering the 
trend of events, which, once started by conjugation stimuli, continue to 
completion. The regeneration requirements, w'hen superimposed upon 
the internal readjustments already in progress as a consequence of the 
sexual processes, appear only to prolong rcdifferenliation in the ex*con' 
jugants, Calkins dissected away the apical protoplasmic junction con* 
taming the migratory pronuclei and thereby eliminated the amphinucleus 
in both conjugants; nevertheless the resulting cells regenerated complete' 
ly and with full restoration of their vegetative and reproductive powers. 
Although cytological details are not supplied in this article, as seen in 
the living material the reorganiration processes without exception fob 
lowed the same general sequences as outlined for the normal ex-con* 
jugants (Calkins, 1919). 

In P. caudaium, anterior or posterior cut-offs made during conjuga- 
tion result in a large number of fatalities. Those which survive regener- 
ate slowly and eventually divide (Peebles, 1912). 

Cases of autogamy following the separation of conjugants were re- 
cently described by Poljansky (1938) for Bursana. Tbe processes of 
sexual differentiation continue in the majorit)* of individuals derived 
from pairs split apart four to six hours after the onset of conjugation. 
In these instances autogamy supplants hctcrogamy; the t\vo native pro- 
nuclei of each cell fuse to produce the amphinucleus, from which the 
nuclear apparatus of the reorganized cell originates, 

A somewhat different situation prevails in SpaJhid'ium. Tests for re- 
generative ability were made at three different phases of the conjugation 
process by Moore (1924). Tlic fragments obtained while maturation is 
in progress, but before the cxclungc of pronuclci, do not regenerate, 
Tliosc obtained immediately after fertilization regenerate fully, pro- 
vided the amphinucleus is included. nx<onjugant pieces containing only 
tlic degenerating macronucici and the maturation bj'-producls achicse a 
partial restoration of form, but lhc>* subsequently dedifferentiate and 
never divide. 

Slightly starred prc-q-stic individuals of Sf>alHdtt/ni 
sp.nhula arc apahlc of regulation in a fair percentage of cases. Tlic 
usual consequence of cutting at this stage is immediate dcdiffcrenliation 
and enej'stment Interestingly enough, ibe external form of a regenerator 
may he restored before cnc}*stmcnt. but nevertheless this cell dedifferenti- 
ates and then cnc)-$ts in order to complete the nuclear reorganization 
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Differences in the degree of reorganization in anterior and posterior 
halves of Spathidiim spdthula are dearly described by Moore (192-1). 
In this species the alterations prior to restoration do not follow the same 
course, but vary with the size of the fragment and with the condition of 
the organism at the time of cutting. She observed no instance in which 
the (ytostome remained entirely unchanged throughout the course oi 
regeneration in anterior halves. Shortly after the cut surface heals, an- 
terior pieces begin to round out at the apex. The assumption of spherical 
form extends to the oral region, the oral parts become less distinct, the 
neck disappears completely, and finally only an indication of the oral 
lips is apparent. Occasionally dedifferentiation proceeds further, theha|- 
ment forming a complete sphere with all traces of the oral apparatus 
totally obliterated before redifferenfiation sets fn. The posterior hsh« 
require a longer time for the restoration of form, although they contain 
none of the original oral parts to be resorbed and remodeled. 

Heterotrichs are not strikingly different from holotrichs in regard to 
the extent of dedifferentiation following injury. The greater the relative 
size of the regenerator in such forms as SptroUomtm (SokolofF, 1923) 


the greater its regenerative capacity, and the sooner are such parts re 
stored to complete, full-size individuals. According to Moore (1924), 
the oral structures in anterior pieces of Bhpharhma do not dedifferenti- 
ate unless they are injured when the cell is operated upon. A somewbt 
similar condition obtains in Bursaria (Lund, Ipl"?). In this heterotrich 
the Anldge of the gullet in reorganizing individuals may be tom 
without provoking complete dedifferentiation. The injured region 
sists as an abnormal part of the gullet, which is normal in all ot c 
respects. This appears to be a clear-cut demonstration of embijonic 
localization as found in metazoan embryogeny, a definite spatial cor^ 
spondence between the undifferentiated and the fully formed parts- 
Bursaria, however, there is considerable variation in the degree o 
required to produce more drastic regenerative measures. If sn ci 
great, an in jury to the gullet rudiment causes complete dedi eren w 
such that all visible traces of the rudimentary structure disappear 
redifferentiation begins. The regenerative processes in f 

to obey an all-or-none rule for, once initiated by a requisite 
injury, the dedifferentiation proceeds to nr^anelies will 


moreover, that minimal injuries to certain of the motor ocg< 
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ing species (undescribed) of Eufrlotes. The fact that E. patella rcgener* 
ated very well under the same conditions led her to the conclusion that 
"under identical conditions there is a difference in the regenerative 
power of these two races of Euplotes" (p. 355)- It should be noted that 
none of the undescribed species sur\'ivcd the operations; all distinte- 
grated during or immediately after the operation. 

Of particular merit is the work of Tartar (1939). in which rigid 
criteria were set up for distinguishing between recovery' and regenera- 
tion and betsveen form restoration and complete regeneration. Twenty- 
five races, representing seven species, were used in the experiments to 
determine whether there are racial or specific differences in the regenera- 
tive ability of Paramecium A total of 865 anterior transcctions were 
performed, in 509 of which the organisms surs'ivcd. Morphological and 
complete physiological regeneration occurred in 98 percent of the sur- 
vivals. Having established from minor operations the working hypothesis 
that "any Paramecium able to recover from the injury of cutting is able 
to regenerate completely" (p 196), Tartar performed operations of a 
more serious character — excisions involving the major portion of the 
posterior end — upon five races of P. caudatum. Complete regeneration 
occurred in 93 percent of the 121 suf>'i\al$ According to these results, 
the ability of Paramecium to regenerate is much greater than pfe\’ious 
investigations have shown and, furthermore, the regional dilTcrences In 
individuals of the same species arc rclali\cly slight. Tlic final conclu- 
sion tint there is no racial nor species variation in regeneration of cells, 
even after quite se\'Cfc cuts, may be subject to further qualification. Al- 
though the compiled data show no large order variations in the incidence 
of regeneration among the difTcrcnl species or races of Paramecium, 
there remains the possibility of genetic differences in the capacity for 
regeneration after repeated injuries or in the rate of regeneration. 

d. DCCRr-E OP INJURY AND REORCANCCATION 

In many Protozoa the extent of cytoplasmic dcdiffcrcnliaiion varies 
with the degree of injury; but is docs not necessarily follow that a small 
or cs-en a large operation will be followed by complete resorption and 
reintegration of the cell stnictures. In holotrichs. Ln\oph)Uum for exam- 
ple (Holmes, 1907), the mode of restoration may l>c simple and direct, 
w Jill the alteration of uninjured, preexisting parts reduced to a minimum. 
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almost immediately, whereas large-scale operations involving some of 
the kinetic organelles are apt to incite breakdown changes that lead to 
the resorption of the entire ciliary apparatus (Fig. 180). Extreme cm 
were reported by Dembowsfca {Stylon^chm, 1925; Uronychia and Stf 
lonychia, 1926) and Taylor {Uronychh, 1928) in which the removal 
of a single cirrus or even severe injury to its basal plate is sufficient to set 
in. motion the entire regenerative functions. External portions of the 
giant cirri on Uronychia may be excised with none of these consquenccs 
(Taylor). 

For those hypotrichs studied by Dembowska (1926) and M. E. Rey- 
nolds (1932), the duration of the regenerative process is independent 
of the degree of injury, requiring from three to five hours for complete 
restitution in all cases. The rime interval between cutting and the initii- 
tion of reorganization varies for different genera. Generally, the greater 
the injury, the shorter the interval. 

Tittler’s (1938) experiments on were designed to 

test whether or not ciliates injured or mutilated by high-tension currents 
undergo reorganization and regeneration comparable to that which fol- 
lows other types of mutilation. The induction current caused most of 
the organisms to migrate toward the cathode of the break shocks. Ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the exposed organisms were vacuolated or 
deformed at the posterior end, i.e., the extremity nearest the anode. One- 
minute exposures sufficed to produce many fragments with posteciof de 
ficiencies and a few with anterior injuries. Regeneration, accompamo f 
a complete de- and redifferenliation of cortical organelles and 
nuclear reorganization, was the rule. Most of the reconstituted tndtvi iw s 
were ready to divide within thirty-four hours after treatment. The 
slroyed micronuclei were replaced from those remaining. Nuclear 
appeared in the intact macronuclei; the latter fused into a sing e 
before constricting into the eight parts which characterize the no 
individual. 

5. THE SIZE FACTOR 

Surprisingly large portions of the cytoplasm may be remove 
most Protozoa without permanently impairing the vital 

favorable growth conditions, complete regeneration occurs wi 

tiveJy short time. Moreover, the regenerative capacity can be 
ther by repeated excisions, so that the reparative processes a 
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provoke reorganizational activities as far-reaching as those which occur 
at the time of division. 

Taylor and Farber (1924) removed small drops of endoplasm from 



TiRure IRO ReRcneratJon in Vtonjthtj urtmj'j A. iruiRiruI mcifion »hich 

did not in)ure »ny of Uie motor ofRanetlo*. i!ie hralin^ of the •ound *ji not icco.m- 
by cell reorRanmiion, H, deep tncition not intoUtnc motor orpjnellej, fo|. 
io»ed h) Complete reorpiniuiion , C exci«ion ifi^olTinp the tjrpc pnitennr orri, fol- 
lo«cd by complete tenrpinijiation , D, exonon t*f anterior poition, tneludmi: reverrl 
membraneller. folloncd by complrie rcorpamiation (From Taylor, I9?S ) 

Ijif'loits f'.ifella without producing serious structural changes through 
dcdiflcrcntiation, although death invariably occurred ssithin two to three 
days, if the mtcronuclcus was taken out. In this and a gooil nuny other 
spctics, shallow marginal incisions, or wounds from small excisions, heal 
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parts from which they regenerate has been emphasized by Morgia 
(IpOl), Sofcoloff (1923), and Dcmbowska (1926). The latter noted 
that even the most minute parts of a small Uronychia regenerate wcKcf 
proportionate size. The snull regenerators retained none of the hrge, 
original cirri. The new cirri developed from corresponding 
and grew only until proportionate size was attained. 

The quest for minimum reorganization volume in Protozoa originated 
with those embryologists who w'erc interested in the totipotenq of 
early blastomeres and gastrula fragments. Perhaps it has been partly 
successful in demonstrating that a specific organization can be contain^ 


Table 21: Table of Minimum Volumes Necessarv for Receneiution 
•(Solcoloff, 1923) 


Tym 

Avirace Limit 

Of RecfNjMTivi 
CAfACtry 

Latm Of RfCfKisxn''s 
CAf ACiTT Of Dirnuyi pAt« 

j Front 

1 M«ai< 

jaidFrt 

SpiroUwnum arnbigwum Ehrbg 



B 


DiUplus am«r 0 -F.M 





Bursarta truTKatella 0 F.M. 

i/Sf of ^’olunie 
(t/jo to s/ 4 t) 

1/16 


1/54 

Frontonki Jeucas Ehrbg 

i/j of volume 
(1/4 to 1/5) 


1 


within bits of protoplasm much smaller than previously 
separated blastomeres, and that the disadvantages of small 
the mechanical processes involved in cleavage, gastrulation, .p’ 

are not necessarily the reasons for developmental failure in sma 
metes. The knowledge that minute fractional parts of a protozo 
capable of regenerating also has a practical value in experimenta 
The assignment of a certain experimentally determined ya 
the absolute or the relative minimal mass does not 
theoretical implications of these works. We learn that one *7 
one eightieth of the protoplasm of a cell of a given j 

under favorable conditions, but, as Lillie (189^) ren 
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function almost continuously (cf. Hartmann, 1928). Is there a minimal 
protoplasmic mass of definite size within which the organization of the 
species can find latent expression — i.e , what is the smallest fragment 
capable of regeneration? 

After shaking Stentor into fragments, Lillie (1896) learned that the 
smallest nucleated piece of 5. polymorphut to become a perfect form was 
equal to a sphere of approximately 80 p in diameter. Since the average 
diameter of the normal forms was 230 n, the smallest piece was about 
one twenty-seventh of the original. The same approximate proportions 
were obtained for 5. eoeriileus. For the latter species, Morgan (1901) 
obtained minimum values which were even less than those of Lillie. 
The smallest regenerates produced were one sixty-fourth of the volume 
of large normal stentors According to Morgan, the conclusion that a 
piece one twenty-seventh or even one sixty-fourth of the entire animal 
can produce a new individual gives only a general idea of the relative 
size of the minimum reorganization volume More depends upon the 
size of the normal individual than on that of the smallest piece, for 
normal size limits vary- considerably, a large normal individual may 
contain eight times the volume of a small norma! cell. Tlic absolute sire 
of the smallest fragment is of greater significance than Its relative size. 

Sokoloff (1923, 1924) was mainly interested m the minimum volume 
necessary for regeneration and the rate of regeneration m pieces cut from 
different regions. For SptTonomum the minimum \olumc was between 
one fifty-third and one sixty-ninth of the initial \olume, and was not the 
same for pieces taken from different regions. In general, he found dif- 
ferent rates in pieces of different sizes, \%ithin certain limits, the larger 
the piece the greater the rate A comparison of his results with four genera 
is given in the accompanying tabic (Table 21). In a t)*pc like SphO' 
itomuvi, the substance of which is qualitatively different as regards ability 
to regenerate, the minimum volume and rate of regeneration varied ac- 
cording to the region from which it was taken In other Infusoria 
{D/leptuf, Bursari. 1 , and Vrotitotua) the substance of the Ixxly appeared 
to be qualitatively similar throughout (SokololT, 1923). 

Moore ( 1924 ) obtained successful regenerates from Sp^shsJium frag- 
ments as small as 1.3 percent of the original solumc. Tlic minimum re- 
organization mass in O'aos was determined to be one eightieth 

of the normal \olumc (Phelps. 1926 ) 

Tlic proportionality of the regenerated structures to the size of the 
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of regeneration is one which includes resloralion of function as well as el 
Structure [p. 250]. 

Notwithstanding the evident truth that maintenance and perpetuation 
arc ends to which all of the vital functions are directed, our aiteria of 
recovery need not be so inclusive, if tiic practical objectives of the ex- 
perimental laboratory arc to be realized. To those interested in the 
mechanisms of form determination, the ultimate fate of a regenerate is 
of secondar)’ importance. Pieces from star\’cd Protozoa do not grow, but 
they are frequently capable of regenerating new individuals of propor- 
tionate size. Amiccaauclcate fesgmeats of some ciliates are soniefifn« 
capable of regenerating without being able to maintain the redifferenfi- 
ated state or to divide. The success of regenerative processes in such 
instances is limited only to the extent to which thej’ are correhted with 
the general maintenance functions. 

According to Stol2 (1910), cytoplasmic bits of Amoeba may live for 
as much as thirty daj's and are able to prebend, ingest, digest, and «• 
similate food. In agreement with Verwoen, Lynch (1919) found evi- 
dences of all the usual catabolic activities, but his enucleated amoebuUe 
showed no symptoms of growth, regeneration, or division. A few yesrs 
later, Phelps {1926) concluded that merozoa from Amoeba do not 
carry on any of the fundamcnlal body processes except locomotion 
Nevertheless, she did note an increase in the number of crystals within 
the fragments wliich, according to her own criteria, denotes metabolic 
change. Others have reported only dissociated movements in qTtoplasmic 
fragments of Amoeba (Willis, 1916; Mast and Root, 1916). Quite a 
number of merotomists have recorded instances of fusion between eoiide- 
ated bits of cj-toplasm with the parent cell in various Forammif^ 
Heliozoa, and testate thizopods (see p. 793). In Act'mophrp so 
fragments fuse with one another (Looper, 1928). 

The survival of enucleated dilate fragments, even for short ^ 
is not the general rule. There appear to be only few instances recof 
in the literature in whidi such fragments show any tendency to 
differentiate. Gruber (1886) reported that redifferentiation ^curs^^ 
enucleated fragments derived from dividing stentocs, provi 
veloping peristome is included in each piece. Cytoplasmic por 
Blepharhvia are sometimes capable of form regeneration, ut 
are ur\able to feed involution and cystolysis soon occur ( 
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does not imply that fifty or eighty’ diminuthe regenerators can be ob' 
lained from the original cell. In uninucleate types, only one such frag* 
ment may be obtained. It is also apparent that parts of the original 
derived organization, cortical organelles, oral structures, and so forth 
are not requisite for the survival and regeneration of the smallest frag- 
ments. The requirements are primarily qualitati%*e: a representative bit 
of the basic protoplasmic organization. The matter of obtaining a viable 
nucleus or fragment of the macronucleus has had much to do with the 
values so far determined. 

6. THE NUCLEI IN REGENERATION 

More than a century after Rose! (1755) distinguished ecto- and endo- 
plasm in amoebae by surgical methods, the works of Brandt (1877), 
Nussbaum (1884), and Gruber (1886) inaugurated an era of active 
interest in protozoan physiology'. Although not in general agreement as 
to the sensory and rcactis-c capacities of enucleated fragments, these 
investigators, together with Balbiant (1888), Vera'orn (1888, 1892), 
Hofer (1890), Lillie (1896), Prowazek (1901), PopolT (1907), and 
many others, showed that both nucleus and a wrtain amount of cyto- 
plasm are essential for the continuation of the vcgclati\e, rcproducthe, 
and reparative activities of the cell. The consensus of these early publica- 
tions is aptly stated by Mmdim (1912): "Non-nuclcatcd fragments may 
continue to live for a certain time, in the case of amoeba such frag- 
ments may emit pscudopodia, the contractile vacuole continues to pulsate, 
and acts of ingestion and digestion that have begun may continue; but the 
power of initiating the capture and digestion of food ceases, consequent- 
ly all growth is at an end, and sooner or later all non-nuclcated bodies 
die ofl” (p 210). 

Tlicrc still exists a diversity of opinion regarding the essential nature 
of the nucleus or dimorphic nuclei in regenerative or rcgulatisc func- 
tions Apropos of the latter. Moore (1931) places a greater premium 
than most upon ultimate physiological recovery 

In general prcs-ious insestigatofs lia»c centered rlicir attention upon morpho- 
logical regeneration alone, and base considered the restoration of external 
orgincllei as sufficient csiJence of a completion of the process. Since form 
regulation in the Protore* i$ of htlle salue if not accompanied by the ability 
to continue normal existence, it would appear flat a more siluable definition 
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ments were also incapable of dividing. In tlic case of U. settgm, nor- 
mally witJi one micfoniideus, only one of t/ie two halves of a fcisedcif 
ceil was able to divide, although form regeneration occurred in both. In 

U. hhiNcleatit, with two micronuclei, hot)) baJves were successful ia 
regeneration and division. It appears from these obscr\'ations that while 
form regeneration is possible in amicronucleate Uronychia fragm«its 
under special conditions, the micronucicus is indispensable for ultiraaff 
physiological regeneration. Dembowska (1926) was unable to find w- 
dences of regeneration in amicronucleate pieces of cither V. setigeraot 

V. ir/insjftga. 

Bfiplotes patella does not live longer than a few days or divide more 
than twice, in the absence of the micronucicus. Using a mercui)’ micro- 
pipette, Taylor and Varber (1924) demonstrated that portions of the 
q’toplasm or macronucleus could be removed without serious coase- 
gucnccs, whereas the removal of the micronucleus w-ith only a smallTo!* 
ume of the surrounding c}’loplasm ultimately proved fatal. In seveexi 
of their experiments on E. patella, the mtcconuclei were completely with- 
drawn from the organism and then immediately replaced. The animab 
so treated subsequently gave rise to vigorous cultures. Thej’ condudetJ 
that the micronucicus plays more than a germinal role in the lifehu- 
torj’ of Euplotes. 

A majority of tlic publications bearing on regeneration In dilate frag- 
ments contain casual references to the nonviability of amacronudeate 


pieces, but very' few have treated the matter at length. 

The vegetative indi\'iduals of BlepharisMa uudnlans (Moore, 192 ) 
are incapable of rcgeneralrng in the absence of maaonuclear maten • 
However, if cuts are made during the early phases of division, s 
pieces sometimes regcnerale. Moore found that regeneration 
lowed by immediate dediffcrcnfiation in all of these cases, the e 
ferentiated fragments ultimately disappeared without dividing, m 
of the fact that some of them were known to contain as many as 
micronuclei. According to the evidence presented, there 
no doubt that the restoration of external organelles may procee 
absence of the macronucleus if the initial steps in the 
are under way at the time of cutting. From a posterior ragmen 
ing only a part of the developing membranelles, an ting 

perfect forL may arise. The peristome, adoral aone, and undulat. g 
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Garnjobst (1937) found evidence of sccrctof)' activity on the part of 
enucleate fragments of Sl)ht}eihes. Cyst formation after injurj' is the rule 
in this species. In one case a cyst wall was produced by a fragment which 
contained no nuclei. 

The possibility of regeneration m Infusoria is not precluded by the 
absence of either micronucleus or macronuclcus It is difficult, however, 
to formulate any satisfactor}* conclusion at this time, inasmuch as ob- 
servations on different species often present contrasting results. In spite 
of the accumulated literature, the respective roles of each of the di- 
morphic nuclei remain uncertain. 

Gruber (1886) regarded the micronudei in StetUor as of secondary 
importance, since no regeneration occurred until a macronuclcus dif- 
ferentiated from one of the amphinuclcar products. Lewin (1910) 
agreed with Gruber and did not belic^'c the micronucleus neccssat)’ for 
growth or regeneration m Paramecium caudatum. On the contrarj', Cal- 
kins ( 1911 b), Peebles (1912), and Schsvartz (IPM) obtained re- 
generates m this species only when both types of nuclei were present. 

In Stevens’s ( 1903 ) experiments on Uthtjophora auerbachii, a species 
with a beaded macronuclcus and one roiaonucleus, regeneration was 
limited to the production of a few oral cilia {itt siiu)^ new peristomes, 
and relatively small segments of the attachment disc. She showed that 
only pieces including the attachment disc, the neck, a quarter section of 
the oral disc, and representatives of both nuclei were capable of re- 
generating “fairly normal" individuals. Isolated oral discs (amtero- 
nucleate) and basal discs (with mkronuclci) never regenerated, al- 
though they surs’ived for several days More recently, Dalamulh (MSS, 
1939 ) studied regeneration in L macfarlandt and found its regenerative 
capacity to be greater than Stes-ens showed, since isolated amicronuclc- 
ate oral discs definitely replaced injured adoral aoncs. Missing basal 
discs were not regenerated in L. piacfarlarjJt, but it was pointed out that 
the two daughter basal discs form in this genus only by dhiston of the 
corresponding parent structure 

Calkins (Iplla) and D. D. Young (1922) dcscribcxl regeneration 
in amicronucleatc fragments of Vronychta when the operations were 
made vcf)' late m llic intcrdivisional period. Tlic regenerates usually be- 
came abnormal after three to four d3)s; they apparently stars ctl to death 
for, according to ^’oung. no food was ingested or asiimdatcd. Tlie frag- 
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membranelles difFercntiate, but a netv mouth fails to des'clop and the 
degenerative changes immediately appear. 

Fortner (1933) expressed the single, large macronucleus from the 
body of gastrostyla-like hypolrichs (species?) by gently compressing the 
organism between covet glass and slide Sudi operations were followed 
by a diminution in general mobility and contractile-vacuole pulse rate and 
by the persistence of food vacuoles Schwartz (1935) concluded that 
amacronucleatc pieces of Sientor coeruleus containing only micronuclci 
are like totally anucleate specimens as to regenerative power, digestion, 
and length of life. Tlie amacronucleatc pieces merely regulate external 
form, without undergoing the sequence of changes involved in physiologi- 
cal reorganization. 

In physiological regeneration following conjugation, autogamy, 
endomixis, or analogous processes, the dimorphic nuclei have a common 
origin from the synkar^-on or from some micronuclcus-likc body, but 
there is no convincing evidence that the micronuclci of strictly trophic 
individuals arc able to replace artificially removed manonuclci. It is 
equally true that micronuclci do not give rise to new micronuclci. Numer- 
ous attempts to create amicronuclcate races operatively have not met 
with success. Tlie operated individuals sutN’ivc no more than a few days 
and do not regenerate new micronuclci. Tlie origin of amicronuclcate 
races of Spalhtdium spathuU (Moody, 1912), Ox)tT}cba hymenostoma 
(Dawson, 1919), O. fallax (Woodruff, 1921; M. E. Rc)-nolds, 1952), 
Parttmecit/m cai/datutn (Lewin. 1910 , Landis, 1920; Woodruff, 1921; 
Sclnvartz, 1934), Didimum n<uutuvi (Tljon, 1905; Patten, 1921), 
Vtojtyla grandti (Woodruff, 1921; Titficr. 1935). and possibly others, 
appears to be the result of anomalous mclagamic or posl-cndomictic dif- 
ferentiation. 

Small fragments of the macronuclcus of cihatcs usually arc able to 
reconstitute the entire macronuclear system In S/en/or, for example, one 
Of two of the macronuclear nodules ultimately regenerate the long 
momliform chain Schwartz (1935) thought that the process of re- 
organization in this species serscs to regulate the size relationships of 
the different organelles Tlic surface rcUlions of nucleus and c^loplasm 
are adjusted by fusion, division, or deformation of the macronuclear 
segments 

As far as regeneration is concerned, the macronucleus appears to l^e 
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mass. This fart is even more striking in virtue of the active jjart taken 
by healthy fragments to effect the union. Kepner and Reynolds (1923) 
reported more than one hundred experiments with several spedes of 
DrfflNgitt, m which isolated pseudopodial fragments would again entci 
mto the protoplasmic structure of the cell (Fig, 181 ). Fusion in 
is species specific, occurs along the mid-region rather than at the ends 
of extended pscudopods, and is limited to the fusion between fragments 
and nucleate cells. The fusion of anucleate fragments with each other 



Figure I8I. Remcorporafion >n Diffiugia pynjormt. The small figures shov 
changes and directional movements of a fragment left by the sudden 
pseudopod (stippled ) . The mode of fusion between the fragment and a second pseudopw 
IS shown bdow. (From Kepner and B. D Reynolds, 192}.) 


was not observed, even when they were placed in contact. Healthy pieces 
were reappropriated after separation by distances as great as 1.5 
even those of ectoplasmic composition appeared to move and orient rij 
respect to the parent cell. Autoplastic and homoplastic fusions between 
individuals of Actinosphaeriam eichorrtu, under conditions of s % 
compression, were made by Howland (1928). Permanent fusions were 
made between two medullary surfaces and between cortical and tn ^ 
Jary surfaces. Axopodial fragments united with the individual ^ 
point along an unsevered axopodium or with the cortical sutfat^ <s 
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the nuclear mass of the amicronucleale race as an undifferentiated prod- 
uct of the amphinucleus. 

Behavior of Fragments. Grafting and Reincorporation 

Balbiani (1888) and Verworn (1889) were first to remark that parts 
of ciliates move in the general manner of the entire animals. In his 
work on Slylonychta, Ox)tricha, and Paramecrum, Jennings (1901) 
emphasized body shape and the activity of hea\'y oral cilia as determining 
factors in the characteristic swimming movements, whereas Ludwig 
(1929) ascribed the spiral progression of ciliates to a more vigorous 
activity of the aboral rather than the oral cilia. Bullington (1925) and 
Horton (1935) discovered that the spiral movements do not neces- 
sarily relate to the configuration of the oral groove. It appears that por- 
tions of Infusoria m which oral cilia arc lacking react in a fashion much 
the same as that of the wliole organisms, and, further, that the spiral 
motions are not entirely dependent upon body shape or the activity of 
oral cilia, but are produced by (he coordinated activity of the body cilia 
in general (Horton). 

The responsiveness of cihatc fragments to mechanical and chemical 
stimuli was inscstigatcd in some detail by Jennings and Jamieson 
(1902) Thc)‘ found that if the fragments were not too small or irregu- 
lar in form, the motor and sensory capacities compared favorably with 
those of the intact individuals On the contrat)’. Alvcrdcs (1922) re- 
ported some degree of sensor)- localization, wherein only the anterior 
iialvcs of Parameaum and Sietjtor were responsive to chemical stimula- 
tion. More recently, Horton (1935) ascertained the sensitivity of the 
anterior and posterior halves of P- cauJatum to weak acid stimulation, 
llie results arc m general agreement v\ith the earlier work of Jennings 
( 1901 ) Unlike his predecessors, Horton noted that the posterior halves 
of this species arc somewhat more sensitive to weak acid stimuli than 
are the anterior halves 

Tlic anastomosis of protoplasmic streamers in myxopcxls and the re- 
combination phenomena in roraminifcra (Verworn, 1892; Jensen, 
1896) was known to pioneer students of the Protozoa. In recent )ears 
numerous other workers have diwmercd tlut excised, anueJeate frag- 
ments of many tjpes of Sarcodma will recombine with the parental cell 
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to correspond with the size of the resulting cell, instead of showing any 
constant relation with the number of segments prior to the onset of 
reorganization. If all but one or two of the macronuclear segments ate 
surgically removed, those remaining increase their surface values by 
elongation or deformation. In other instances the requisite equilibrium 
of surface relations between cytoplasm and nucleus is attained by nucleir 
coalescence or fragmentation (Schwartz, 1935). Pre\’iously Burnside 
(1929) made an unsuccessful attempt to set up divers biotypes by micro- 
dissection methods. In some of Ins experiments the quantity of nuclear 
material in one individual was two to three times greater than in another. 
Regulatory processes ensued, such that individuals with little nuclear 
material increased that amount; and individuals with large proportions 
of nucleus to cy'tQphsm decreased that proportion within a few genera- 
tions, 


Looper ( 1928) took advantage of the rcincorporation phenomenon In 
Actinopbr): sol as an approach to the K/P problem. By mechanical 
means, several individuals may be fused into temporary' syncytia, and 
nonmuclcatcd individuals may be fused with each other or with intact 
individuals. In this way lie altered K/P either by increasing or decreas- 
ing the cytoplasmic volume. TIic division rate in this species ss-as ac- 
celcralcd and tlie amount of nuclear material ultimately increased ^vhen 


fragments of cytoplasm were added (0 the cytosome. Removal of Q'to- 
plasm retarded the division rate. Tlie same method was employed by 
Burch (1930) in studying the possible role of the karyoplasmic rela- 
tionship as an inciting cause of cell division in pedigreed races of /4rcf 
vulgttrh and A. rotunda. Following Hegner’s (1920) hypothesis that 
additional cytoplasm outside the sphere of influence of a single nucleus 
in rhizopods may stimulate that nucleus to divide, Burch made ai y 
additions to or reductions in the volume of q’toplasm for different 
of his pedigreed strains. Trauma alone was found to .[„ 

upon the daily division rate. In general, the division rate varied ire 
with volumetric alterations of the cytoplasm, but these 
not proportional to the volumes of <^'toplasm gained or lost, s 
ruff (1905), Gregory (1909), Conklin (1912), Moody (W h 
others have suggested, Burch assumed that other intrinsic 
the division rate to a great degree. Our inability to distinguis 
cause and effect further clouds the dying issue of the ertip a 


hdltnis theory. 
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cell. Okada (1930) published fusion experiments on Aclinosphaeritm 
and Arcella, which gave results comparable with those described by 
Howland. 

The reincorporation phenomena in some of the Sarcodina appear to 
offer a fertile field for studying the phj'sical and chemical factors in- 
volved in the union of cells or fragments. As yet the attention of ver)' 
few investigators employing Protozoa has been directed toward this end. 
Miller (1932) studied C)’toplasmic rcappropriation in Arcella discoUes 
under the influence of different hydrogen-ion concentrations, as well as 
under the influence of a low-voltage dc current. Within the limits of 
pH 5.0 to pH 7.6, the rates of contact and fusion were not perceptibly 
altered, although in media having a pH lower than 5.0 or greater than 
7.6 the reappropriation reactions were retarded. Likcts’isc the low-voltage 
currents (0 3 to 2.1 mhroamps) failed to accelerate cither contact or 
fusion. Miller regarded rcappropriation as wholly beyond the control of 
pH or direct currents within the ranges tested. It occurred to Brehmc 
(1933) that the various Sarcodina in whicli rcappropriation has been 
reported arc forms with relatively viscous protoplasm. She therefore 
attempted fusion experiments with Amoeba proteus, a type with less 
viscous protoplasm than those previously examined. Since A. protein did 
not reappfoprlate its own or foreign fragments, she was able to conclude 
that increased viscosity may be an important factor in llic fusion process. 

Richard Hertwig's (1903, 1908) karyoplasmic relationship hypothesis 
has strongly influenced the more recent investigations of nuclear and 
cytoplasmic phenomena. Taylor and Farbcr (192-1) excised varying 
cjuantitics of the cylosome of Euphtes patella with a micropipctic. Con- 
trary to the results expected in accordance with Hertwig's rule, the 
operated individuals continued to divide in the vigorous, normal fashion. 
In Chaos dtjjiuem the initiation of division was bclic\-ed by Phelps 
(1926) to be a direct result of inaeasing the volume of cyioplasm. 
whereas the removal of qloplasm retards growth, and presumably divi- 
sion, owing to the inters cntion of reconstruction processes. Similarly, 
Causin (1951) maintained that the excision of fragments in Stentor 
disturbs the K/P equilibrium and that this, in turn, initiates rcorginiza- 
tional activities which culminate in division or, more frequently, in 
physiological regeneration. During periods of physiological regenera- 
tion in 5. coeruleus, the number of macfonuclcar segments is regulated 
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di^imiiar, it would be of interest to discover the conditions under which 
differentiation leads only to restoration or to division. 

Dembowsba (1926) made an interesting discover)* while worHng 
with Utonychk, Four hours after division, two sister cells were operated 
on in different regions. The individual cut as shown in Fig. 182 h di- 
vided live hours later, giving rise to two normal individuals. After the 
same inters-al of time the individual cut anteriorly (Fig. 182 B) 
to regenerate in the usual fashion; it produced a single new individual 
Dembowska suggested that the type of operation determines the mode 
of reorganization. 

A similar condition obtained in M. E. Reynold’s (1932) experi- 
ments on Oxylricha jallax. Amicronucleate individuals were able tu 
regenerate when cut late in the interphase, from approximately five 
hours after one division until the beginning of the next. The majont) 
of the variously operated organisms reorganized by division, rather thw 
by the ordinary mode of restoration. In this spedes injury hastened the 
divisional process. Reynolds thinks that once the division processes are 
under way, they are completed in spite of moderate surgical distuib* 


Injuries sustained shortly before the onset of division are not repairo^ 
by divisional reorganization in some species. In Parmeettm cauialun 
injured cells need not regenerate to divide, and may or may not le 
generate before dividing (Calkins, Ipllb). A truncated Paramecium 
frequently gives rise to a truncated and a perfectly formed daughter. Ths 
former occasionally divides again before regenerating (Fig. 183)- 
It is also true that regeneration may suppress or supplant division ^ 
certain species, Hartmann (1924), for example, maintained 
polypoda in an undivided state for long periods by repeatedly cuttini 
away portions of the cytoplasm. Each time that growth reached the poic 
of an impending division, he removed cytoplasmic fragments amounts 
to as much as one-third of the total cell volume. In one expen’men _ 
polypoda was operated on 21 times within 25 days. In this ^ 

sion was held in abeyance while the control strains divide 
Another experiment continued for 42 days, during which t e °P 

individual regenerated 32 times, as against 15 divisions or ^ 

Phelps’s (1926) experiences with Chaos diffluens were no * 
ment with those of Hartmann. Successive excisions of one ou 
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The lines of investigation summarized bj* Calkins (1934) and in 
part by Dixie Young (1939) predicate an increase of vitalit)' through 
reorganizational processes in division, enc)'stment, cndomixis, and conju' 
gation. The de- and redifferentiation incident to the physiological ("spon- 
taneous”) and reparative types of regeneration provide other opportuni- 
ties for the renovation of derived structures. If we arc correct in the 




Eigure 1S2 Divitional and phpioIofiKal rcorganuation in Utow)r/iu Siiter cellt 
operated orj four hours after dismon Tise hours afict injury, ihe cetl cut as sho«n in A 
regenerated hy dividing Plijiiological teorgsniution Without division occurred in D 
after the same time interval (Modihed friicn Demho^sVa, 1926 ) 


belief that nuclear and c)-topIasmic reorganization stimulates vitality, 
then regeneration in the strict sense includes not only the replacement 
of a part but also some degree of rcjmcncsccncc of the whole cell. Is it 
a priori a beneficial process^ At least it is one sshich can be provoked 
artificially. 

Tov-hit extent are reproduction and regeneration dependent upon the 
same fundamental activities of the cell? Gruber (IKsfi), Morgan 
(1S>01), Dcmbosvski (1926), Ousin (1931), znd M. E. Rejmcldt 
(1932) base remarked that the initial steps In dhision and regenera- 
tion arc comparable. Since the ends achieved b}' these processes are 
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furtlicr investigated by Bauer and Granowskaja (1954b) in Ox)trkk. 
Operations made subsequent to division, but before the end of the growth 
period, hastened the next division. When operations were made a short 
time before the appearance of division symptoms, regeneration sup* 
planted division. Repeated operations of this kind had the effect of 
shortening the intcrdivisional period and, as a consequence, the succes* 
sivcly operated oxytrichas progressively diminished in size until death 
occurred. Tlic cy’tological and some of the physiological aspects of re- 
organization arc given in a preceding publication (Bauer and Granou- 
skaja, 1934a). Luntz (1936) suppressed division in Sl)lon)chh 
subjecting these organisms to weak electric currents (0.95*1.0 
2.0 a, voltage not stated) for approximately one hour eadi day. Did- 
sion was averted for a period equal to twenty-seven to tn'enty'-eight con- 
trol generations, but each application of the current was followed by a 
transitofj’ diminution in cell size. 

The substitution of regeneration for division is suggestive, but does 
not prove tfiat the vitality or longevity of the undivided cell is thereby 
increased. It is known that Protozoa which, for some reason, fail to 


divide for relatively long periods become morbid. Agonal symptoms 
and death are the usual accompaniments of the depression. But we have 
not yet succeeded in experimentally inhibiting division in a cell by means 
other than surgery w-ithout inducing adverse changes in its physiological 
behavior. It is significant, nevertheless, that physiological reorganiaa- 
tion has been detected in a variety of species after mechanical injury, 
exposure to irritants, or during periods of star\’ation. The intecna 
changes induced by these conditions appear to be restorative rather thm 


adaptive. . 

More information is necessary before we can be confident of t e 
conditions governing the mode of inj’ury repair, whether by dhis'otii 
or physiological reorganization. The nuclear and cytoplasmic alterations 
accompanying division have been studied extensively. On the 
side, the reorganization processes in ciliates are most profound m 
hypotrichs; and, as has been mentioned already, relatively sm 
often provoke a complete cycle of de- and redifferentiation, n 
specialized types, the internal changes at division are 
cording to many observations, some of the parental orpne 


unchanged to one or the other of the 


two daughters. It is in the hypotr'^^*^ 
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cyloplasm for at least 32 days did not prevent division in C. dijjluens. 
Within 24 hours after each cut, the regenerative processes were complete 
and division occurred. Hartmann’s initial attempts to substitute regenera- 
tion for division in Amoeba proteus met with little success. The animals 
lived for not more than 15 days. Later, howc%'er, he was able to contest 



Fipuie 183. Dugrim 
shoeing deUyfd jfpenera- 
lion in PiTif^remm (auii- 
turn. Tlw noclnttd poster- 
ior part of a Pjuneeian 
iransectcij anterior lo the 
division plane map dnide 
several time* befoie form 
mtoration occun in all of 
m descendants (Modifiej 
from Peebles, 1912.) 


Phelps's results by successfully culturing A. proleus through a long 
scries of regenerations (Hartmann, 1928). One such scries (protocol 3) 
was discontinued after a four-month period, during s\hich 130 re- 
generations replaced the normal division process. In an ct^uivaleni period 
the control 'cnes produced approximately 65 generations. It is Hart- 
mann’s conviction that /!wocI'4canl>cnutntaincd in a healthy undivided 
stale for infinite pcnotls by repeated operations 

Tltc ijucstion of "artiliciil immortality'* through regeneration was 
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the outer gelled layer of protoplasm of the intermediate zone create a 
circular zone of weakened elasticity or lowered resistance to the internil 
pressure of the plasmasol" (p. 113). The differentiated anterior region 
is therefore a prerequisite for normal streaming. 

Fragments of Paramecium caudatum were examined by Hosoi (1937) 
in an effort to identify some of the forces involved in q’dosis. The 
organisms were narcotized with iso-propyl alcohol (Bills, 1922 ) and 
transversely sectioned at intervals along the primary axis. The type of 
protoplasmic streaming concerned with the formation and release of 
food vacuoles, the Schlundjadenstromung (Bozler, 1924), was evident 
only in pieces possessing a large portion of the gullet, whereas qdosis 
in the strict sense occurred in all of the fragments within a few moments 
after operation. Hosoi found that the Schlundjadenstromung and the 
cyclical currents were largely independent phenomena, and that the 
nuclei play no direct part in effecting either of these movements. His 
suggestion that some special substances are attracted on the erto-endo- 
piasmic interface, which serve as the generating force of the streaming 
movements, awaits further amplification. 


Physiological Gradients 

Outstandingly important in morphogenetic studies was Child s dis- 
covery of physiological gradients in various animal types. After consider- 
able experience with metazoan forms, Child (1914) directed his atten 
tion to Protozoa (Paramecium, Stentor, Stylonychia, Voriicella, 
Carchesium) , in which polarity is well defined. In these fir>t 
rnents the direct susceptS^ihty or resistance method was used, with seven 
dilutions of KCN as the reagent in most cases. All of the forms 
the greatest susceptibility in the apical region, although local regiom o 
still higher metabolic rale, such as the vacuolar regions in Parameciur^’^ 
were sometimes found. These experiments brought out the fact t 
close parallelism exists between the magnitude of the gradient an 
general morphological and physiological differentiation o t e 
Peebles (1912) had previously noticed that anterior cuts cause gr 
physiological disturbances than posterior cuts in Paramedsnn. . 

The KCN susceptibility experiments were extended to 
forms by Hyman (1917). Unlike the clearly 
was shown to have no permanent axial organization. sus 
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that injuries are apt to be repaired during division. In the types in whicli 
dedifferentiation, preparatorj' to division, is less extensive, there appears 
to be a greater independence between regeneration and division. Whether 
or not the imminence of division reduces the possibility of independent 
physiological reorganization has yet to be determined 

Polarity Changes and Protoplasmic Streaming 

The development of temporary hetcromorphic individuals in Bursaria 
during physiological regeneration or in regenerating halves was first 
described by Lund (1917). The suppression of sccondar)' axes and the 
reversal of polarity in the s\eaker member of the heteromorph occurred 
as a consequence of the dedifferentiation and reorganization of that re- 
gion. In some instances the secondary axes were so feebly developed that 
a local reversed ciliary action gave the only clue to their existence. 

The operations on Mastigwa hydf by Decker (1928) have a more 
direct bearing on the mechanisms of polar organization. In normally 
creeping animals, the nucleus occupies a vacuolar space at the extreme 
anterior tip, and the endoplasm shows a type of fountain streaming, 
toward the anterior end in the center and posteriorly at the cell peripherj’. 
When individuals arc divided into anterior and posterior halves, only 
the anterior half continues to move as before; motility and streaming 
arc upset in the non-nucleated half, pscudopod formation is interrupted, 
and death soon occurs. Tlie importance of the anterior extremit)’ in the 
determination of polarity is demonstrated by the fact that decapitated 
cells behave just as posterior halves If the anterior tip, together with the 
affixed nucleus, is pulled posteriorly with the surface gel, streaming and 
locomotion cease momentarily and then resume with reference to the 
new position of the shifted polar cap. But if only the nucleus is dis- 
lodged from Its vacuole and expressed into the flowing endoplasm 
without scscrc injur)- to neighboring parts, the original polarity is un- 
disturbed, sshich suggests that the nucleus alone is not responsible for 
the axiale pattern. Decker assumed that the resistance of the anterior 
peripheral la)cf to internal pressure is reduced by the ph)sical presence 
of the "foreign body" m the gel Tlic kinetics of movement in AUsi/i;w.i 
arc interpreted in tlic following way "it is the entire anterior tip of 
permanently gelled protoplasm which promts gelation of the ‘mdo- 
plasm’ immediately Ischind it, and which b>- imperfect continuity with 
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new contort, le vacuole develops from the long vacuolar feediag can,! 
near the postenor end of an anterior body section, but never at L fo. 
ward end of a posterior section. The new vacuole appears only at to 
posterior end of a piece cut from the mid-body region. After a deep 
transverse cut in the mid-region, a vacuole appears near the cut end of 
the anterior half; but when the wound closes the’ncw vacuole disap- 
pears. as the posterior part of the feeding canal fuses with it. In long 
anterior pieces, m short anterior and posterior pieces, and in oit-oot 
sections, a new mouth develops at the appropriate position; those cut 
in such a manner that the old mouth occupies an odd position will re- 
generate a new mouth in the correct position, and the old one is re- 
sorbed (Fig. 184), The specificity and location of these regenerated 
Structures in Spirostontum are attributed to the determining action of 
the physiological gradients. 

Regeneration in Colonme Forms 

The foregoing pages have dealt with different aspects of regencKtion 
as it occurs in wounded cells or in their dismembered parts. Whereas thii 
phase of morphogenetic investigation revolves about the ceil, its funtli' 
mental organization, or the relations between different regions of the 
same cell, an equally fruitful line of inquiry concerns the relationships 
of one cell to another in true or temporarily colonial Protozoa. 

Twenty-five years ago Runyan and Torrey (1914) became interested 
in the determination problem in Vortkella sp. when they discovered 
that, after division, the migratory cell always forms from the lateral 
daughter. The cleavage plane in this peritrich coincides with the longi- 
tudinal cell axis. But instead of bisecting the aboral or attached end of 
the constricting cell, the plane deviates from the mid-line enough to 
disrupt the stalk connections of one (the lateral) daughter. This is 
presumptive migrant or “clliospore.” The other cell retains its contiinriiT 
with the stalk and remains behind to repeat the division process at * 
later time. Metamorphosis of the lateral cell does not begin until ■ 
protoplasmic junction between the two cells is reduced to a small threa 
These observations led Runyan and Torrey to suppose that the posterior 
girdlet of cilia, the scopula, fttid other features of the migtaot, 
only after the cell is physiologically isolated from the stalk; and, 
more, that such isolation does not exist until the organic conn w 
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gradient arises in Amoeba before a pseudopodium appears; it is greatest 
at the tip of the de\’eloping pseudopodia, and greater in the more re- 
cently produced than in the older ones. The bearing of axial gradients 
upon the physiology of amoeboid movement is discussed at length in 
Hyman’s report. 

Apparently the difEerenttal susceptibility of various regions in P. 
cajidatum is not primarily dependent upon qualitative differences in the 
protoplasmic constitution nor upon the precise mode of action of the 
physical or chemical agent used to demonstrate it (Child and Devine}', 



Iigure 181 SucccMi^eitaso m ihc ccguUiionof ihe mouth m a r>'«eo{ lyttonor^un 
»ith lh« mouth at the anterior end A, thcopetaied individual t H. dunpe* after one daf— 
the roundifij: off of the cut surface. C t»cnty-four hours litcr-~<3iiaf'pearance of the 
orifinal mouth and the doclopment of a shallow f^nstomul depression on the side; 
D, appearance of the new mouth four dj)S after the injury. (From Seyd, 1936 ) 

1926). For example ultra-violet radiation has a differential C)toI)-tic 
action, ivhicii is identical with that of chemical poisons (Child and 
Dcvincy, 1926; Monod, 1933). It is believed that the environmental 
agent alters in degree the physiological activities, with the differential 
depending upon quantitative differences m the physiological condition. 
Permeability and C}tolj-tic gradients arc tlicrcforc to be regarded as 
manifestations, ratlicr than causes, of an underlying physiologial 
gradient. 

Tlic significance of physiological gradients in connection with the 
regulation of specific organelles m Proloeoa has jet to be made clear. 
A more recent article dcvotctl to the determinative action of the ph)-sio. 
logical gradients is Out of Sc>-d (1936) on Sl-itoitomurti anbi^uum. A 
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t ansfomed cihospore produce, each time, an apical ceil of the oat 
generation and a smaller lateral daughter, the initial cell of the presump- 
tive branch at that node. The initial branch cells are strictly alteroah 



Figure J85. A reJafiveJj' 
mature colony of Zootham- 
mum aUernans showing the 
alternate arrangement of 
branches and cells. The 
apicsl cell of the nine- 
teenth generation (rAf.i9) 
represents the growing 
point of the primary «Is 
The numerous common nu- 
ffitjve cei/s of each branch 
are division products of the 
terminal cell of that branch, 
On the seventh branch, 10/ 
designates the terminal 
branch cell of the tenth 
generation, The lateral cell 
of the first branch genera- 
tion (eg, lA) or its 
two immediate descendants 
(eg, and It?*) repre- 
sent the potential cilio- 
spores; several stages m the 
differentiation of these cells 
on several of the branches 
areshofvn. (F/om Summers, 
1938a.) 


in position along the primary axis, lying alternately on the right ^ 
left sides of the axis at successive nodes. Cells of the branch strain ^ 
scend from the initial branch cell by a series of equal div/sioni. 
again each division results in a median and a lateral individual, wit 
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between the sister cells becomes x-try slender. Thcj' attributed this 
behavior to dominant influence of the stalk upon the expression of cilio- 
spore potentialities. Their investigations also included experiments 
wherein solitary cells were dislodged from their contractile stalks. Thus 
freed, the cells metamorphosed into t)-pical migrants within a two-hour 
period. Subsequent reattachment to the substrate was followed by im- 
mediate resorption of the locomotor organelles. 

Autonomy cannot be ascribed to the stalk portion of peritrichs, despite 
the fact that the contractile core, or spasmoncme, is composed of living 
protoplasm. When the cell or cells arc stnpjKjd from tlic stalk, either 
by natural or artificial means, no further activity is manifested; it re- 
mains inert and lifeless. Qinscqucntly, it seems unsafe to assume that the 
stalk, or peduncle, pls^-s more than a passive part in the di/7crentiation 
of the cell from which it develops Qiangcs in the external environ- 
ment alone are capable of inaugurating the metamorphic processes in 
recently affixed cx-migrants. A migrant of Zoothammum or Carchtuum, 
for example, may settle upon the substrate, metamorphose into a l)'pical 
trumpet-shaped cell, and secrete a section of the peduncle, then sud- 
denly reacquire migrant characteristics and relinquish its peduncle in 
order to establish itself in a more fa\ofable location. 

Peritrichs of the genus Zoothammum present a branching type of 
colonial organization in which (he spatially separated cells show a rela- 
tively high degree of integration. One of the large marine species, Z. 
alternans, has proved to be especially suitable for morphogenetic studies, 
in virtue of its dcs'elopment according to a definitely determined pattern, 
as first described by Claparcdc and tscUmsnn (1858). Various aspects 
of growth and differentiation m this form ha>e been investigated recently 
by Faufi-Frcmict (1930) and Summers (1938a. 1938b). 

Asexual reproduction is the general rule in Z alienram. Cells at pre- 
determined nodes along the axis of a colony differentiate as ciliosporcs. 
One hy one, these mature migrants break away from the parent colony 
and affix themselves chesshcrc. to start new colonics In this respect 
Z.ootbammum resembles I'oriiCflla Unlike the latter, however, its 
asexual migrants arc endowed with far greater developmental potentiali- 
ties. An affixed ciliospore loses its ahoral aha. acquires the conical vor- 
ticcllid form, and begins to elaborate the primal) stalk, a process inter- 
rupted periodically by unequal division, Tlic successive divisions of the 
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expressed — can be induced to assume the dominant generative functions. 
The regenerative behavior following simple, compound, or successive 
operations is another illustration of what Child (1929) referred to as 
physiological correlation: the relations of dominance, or control and 
subordination between parts. The single apical cell of Zoothmnhm 
colonies exercises the controlling influence over growth and differentia- 
tion in subadjacent cells. 



Figure 186 A, a sevcnty-wo-hoor regraerate „jp,ive riltopor') 1 R 

branch generation (a cell which Uine of ratting (see 

schematic diagram of the apical portion later, or as sho.n la A- 

C, a similar diagram of the regenerating colony sevenlyln n no 
(From Summers, 1938b.) 


Regional coordination, according to Child, ^ “ /roni- 

cjuanitative rather than specific differences to * 
tion of the dominant region. Evidence that tins ts not nec 
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expressed — can be induced to assume the dominant generative functions. 
The regenerative behavior following simple, compound, or successive 
operations is another illustration of what Child (1929) referred to as 
physiological correlation, the relations of dominance, or control and 
subordination between parts. The single apical cell of Zoothamnium 
colonies exercises the controlling influence over growth and differentia- 
tion in subadjacent cells. 



Regional coordination, accordrng to Ch.Id, 
quantitative rather than specific differences in c pro P 
In of the dominant region. Evidence that this is not necessar , 
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morphogenesis 

In Z. allermm. however, hypertrophy of the iofetior branch relh hemm 
before the conjugant undergoes its first division. It is therefore doubt- 
ful whether any increase m the energy requirements, coincidental with 
the cont-ersion of an apical cell into on exconjugant. is adequate to 
account for the far-reaching alterations of the normal growth pattern. 
It is more than likeJy that the combined energy demands of the ac- 
tively dividing ceJIs on subordinate branches exceed those of the single 
conjugant or its first few non-feeding descendants. It is probable, then, 
that the flux would be directed away from the cell or ceils in the 
apical position. 



Fi^uie 187. A, branch C of a colooy fifty-six hours after injuo' to the neutomuscular 
cord (drawn from above) (the original colony of six branches -was pinched in the mid- 
region, isolating /dflC from DBF and the apical cell ; the terminal cell on branch C dif- 
ferentiated into a new apical celt, which produced two new branches as iJlustnted) ; B, 
schematic representation of branch C, as drawn in A. 

We are thus confronted with two divergent interpretations relative 
to the specificity of form-regulating factors in Zooihamnum. The evi- 
dence presented by Summers suggests that qualitative physiological 
changes in one cell play a greater part in the development of neighbor- 
ing cells than heretofore suspected. Furssenko's hypothesis, on the other 
hand, emphasizes the directive influence of metabolic fluctuations. It h 
therefore consistent with the metabolic-gradient theory, inasmuch as the 
nutritive factors may be quantitative and continuous. 

The stalk slnictute of Z. aliernms, when viewed in section, somewhat 
resembles a sheathed nerve fiber. There is an elastic surface membrane 
a thick cortical region of hyaUne, gelatinoas material, and a core o 
protoplasm, the neuromuscular cord. The latter is continuous team 
branch to branch and from cell to cell. Unlike the axis cylinder of a 
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case comes from another phase of development in Zoothamnium. In the 
sexual process, the apical cell becomes the sessile macrogamont. Tlie 
fusion of a free-swimming microgamont with the sexually differentiated 
apical cell arrests axial development for scs'cral days, pending the origin 
of a new apical cell from one of the cx-conjugants. In the meantime, 
all of the cells on three or four of the youngest (uppermost) branches 
begin to divide precociously. The terminal branch cells arc aroused 
to unusual mitotic aaivit)’, producing twice as many generations as sshen 
thej' comprise a part of the vegetative colony. The common brandi cells 
are likewise activated to produce sccondat)* and even tertiar}' branches. 
Tliis precocious dc^•e!opmcnt never occurs when the apical cell presides 
over a \cgctati\c colony. Neither docs it occur as a result of decapita- 
tion — when the apical cell is destroyed. The phenomenon appears to be 
initiated by qualitative changes in the coordinating mechanism, which 
arise in consequence of rcorganizalional activities in the single apical 
cell. 

Tlic grov-th relations arc likewise altered by conjugation in Z. arbus’ 
eula (Furssenko, 1929). Each of the scscral primar)* axes In this species 
bears an apical cell which becomes the microgamont during the sexual 
period. Conjugation on one axis stops further apia! extension of that 
branch until two new vegetative axes spring from the two “stem cells” 
of tlic fourth ex-conjugant generation. One daughter cell from each of 
tlie first four generations differentiates Into a ver)- large macroaooid 
( immature cihosporc). A single conjugant therefore produces two grow- 
Ing points and a cluster of from four to six bulbous macrozooids. As 
IS the ca'c in Z. aJierruni, scscral of the small sccondar)- branches below 
the conjuganl-hcaring node develop to the proportions of primar)' axes. 
Under the influence of a segetatise apical cell, these branches do not 
h)pcrtrophy 

I’ursscnko accounts for the dunged relations between apical and 
sulxirdinatc regions in terms of local variations in tlie foovl-cncrg)' re- 
quirements. In tlic light of the aNnc ol^cr'ations, he supposed tlut 
the cluster of huge non-feeJing macrozoOids at the tip of the stalk, to- 
gether wnh the two developing apical cells, luve entrg)' needs in excess 
of the apical rctjuircments in non-conjugating colonies. Multiplication 
of the actively fctvling cells on neighboring branches presumably occurs, 
in order to compensate for ilie unusual metabolic ncevls at the apex. 
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ncnx fiber, a break in the neuromuscular cord docs not cause degeneration 
in cither of its separated parts. Tlie motor reactions of the cells Joined 
by the distal segment of the cord are tvell integrated, but independent 
of those connected by the proximal portion. The cord alone, rather 
than the entire stalk structure, appears to be the medium through uhlcli 
rcgencralnc functions arc coordinated. Prcliminar)’ experiments have 
shown that a local injur)* to the protoplasmic portion of the stalk ph)-sio- 
logically divides a colony. The distal part, with its original apical 
cell, continues to develop as before, whereas one of the cells on the 
proximal (basal) portion differentiates into an apical cell the activit)* of 
which produces another dominant growth axis (Fig. 187), How* the 
single apial cell regulates de\-clopmcntal functions in the distantly 
separated cells, through the agcnc)* of the slender protoplasmic thread, 
remains as one of the more important problems that invite attention to 
these colonial Protozoa. 

We arc far from having more than an clementarj' notion of what 
goes on within differentiating cells, but it is probable that the recent 
developments in other more spcdfic pliases of cell ph)siolog)' presage 
a period of keener interest in the agenald problems of growth and form 
determination, hfost of the publiations on regeneration now extant 
are important in substance, but lack the spccificit}* of detail which 
characterizes the newer contributions on nutrition, respiration, and so 
forth. Tlicj* also indicate ( 1 ) the advisability of more carefully planned 
pre- and post-operative culture techniques, wherein a better evaluation 
of extrinsic factors is possible; and (2) the value of critical distinction 
between the failure of cells to surxisc an experimental procedure and 
tlicir failure to regenerate. 
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CHAPTER XVJI 


CERTAIN ASPECTS OE PATHOGENICITY 
OF PROTOZOA 

Elery R. Becker 

It js customary to recognize thr^ functional categories of parasitic 
Protozoa: (1) commensals, which neither harm nor abet the host; (2) 
symbionts(s=synibiotes), which aid the host; and (3) true parasites 
or pathogenes, which disarrange the host organism to a greater or less 
degree. This practice may be defended on academic grounds, since it 
serves to clarify concepts and to attract students’ interest to animal 
microorganisms and the roles they play in the lives of other animals and 
plants, but it is in reality highly artificial. The ensuing discussion will 
be developed pciadpally about this point, with the deliberate intention 
of provoking wide consideration of the subject, particularly as regards 
the “pathogenic” aspects of parasite adivi^, as was done with the 
subject of host-specificity of parasites a number of years ago (Becker, 
1933). Such terms as commensalism, symbiosis (symbiotism), and 
pathogenicity can represent no more than an expression of the state of 
adjustment between two separately functioning entities, the host and the 
parasite, cooristing in one of the most intimate relationships, and as 
such are subject to analysis. 

Problems of Virulence and PATHOCENiary 
The functional categories have no counterparts in the zoological 
scheme; that is to say, there are no classes, orders, or families which 
have as their distinguishing character that they are pathogenic or other 
wise. 'Hie statement applies also to genera, for, as a matter of fact, 
recognize "pathogenic" and "non-pathogenic" members of Tryp^tiosoTna, 
Trkhofnonas, Entamoeba, and other genera. The situation is 
the outstart, to limit itself almost entirely to a consideration of 
genic species," but it is actually stiU more complicated than that. Thete 
is indisputable evidence that many species of pathogenic Protozoa 
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hhlolpica-tyfe dwelling in man, inapable of producing symptoms of 
dysentery in its human host, and producing no definite macroscopic 
ulcerations in the cat, but capable of penetrating the intestinal wall of the 
latter animal so far as the Pit/jctiiatis mucosae. Simic, in several papers, 
has corroborated Brumpts's claim for the validity of E dhpar, but hii last 
(1935) paper presents the strong argument that E dispar infection in 
dogs lasts only from 6 to 8 days, while E histolytica infection lasts 
from <50 to 120 days. £. dispar infection in dogs is quite benign, while 
E histolytica produces characteristic amoebic ulcerations, and amoebae 
with ingested red cells may be found in the stools of the infected dog. 
Wenyon (1936), however, in commenting on the strong case built 
upbySimid (1935) states: 

It still seems futile to attempt to separate E. dispar from E hhiolyika on 
the grounds of pathggenic/ty. It seems that all the differences described can be 
more reason-ibly accounted for by (he supposition that races of E histolytica 
of varying vimlence occur and that hosts vary in their susceptibility to the 
one species. 


Meleney and Fr)’c (1935) likewise prefer to consider E dispar as a 
strain of E. histolytica, possessing a low degree of pathogenicity. Even 
the least virulent strains encountered by the latter authors, though not 
producing clinial symptoms in the persons in whom they had their 
origin, were capable of producing lesions in some kittens. Hence the 
skepticism of these authors regarding totally avirulent strains of E his- 


tolytica. 

Is virulence-le>’cl retained by a strain of E. histolytica, or is it sub- 
ject to modifying factors, such as attenuating effects of artificial culture 
media or exaltation by animal passage? Meleney and Frye (1933) first 
noted the contrast in pathogenic activity in kittens between A strains 
of low virulence from the hill country, where symptornless carriers 
persons with mild symptoms were the rule, and "B” strains of ig 
virulence from severe cases of amoebic dysentery in the bottom lands 
where acute cases were much more common than in the m s. a e 
(1935), they were able to report, after adequate testing in kittens, t a 
two "A" strains and two "B” strains had retained their respective pa - 
genic indices after a period of three years of arffinal , 

highly virulent strains did not decline in .tir 

thf effect of animal passage? Meleney and Frye (1935) state that tor 
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made up of a number of strains. Entamoeba histolytica, for example, is 
believed to be a composite of many races differing both in c}'st size (see 
Dobell and jepps, 1918) and virulence (sccMelenej'and Frye, 1935, pp. 
431-32). The c\'idence for the latter is indisputable, csjscaally since the 
appearance of the vvork of Meicney and Frye (1933, 1935), although 
Craig (1936) is still skeptical regarding the existence of avirulenl 
strains. The latter point can be conceded for the present (though it is 
still a live issue), without impugning the significance of obscrs’ations 
on human cases and experimental infection in kittens and puppies point- 
ing to the existence of strains of low virulence, medium virulence, and 
high virulence. 

Melency and Fr)C adopted a standardized procedure. Recognizing the 
doubtful validit)’ of experiments performed on too few animals and 
conducted without due allowance for \‘ariabilit}' of individual re- 
sponse, thej’ made it a practice to test cadi strain in a large scries of 
kittens of standard size Each strain was Isolated in culture, young trans- 
plants svcrc used for inoculations, and inoculations were made directly 
into the aecum after laparotomy incision. Furthermore, the history of 
the human patient v.as known, and there were records regarding the 
character of the community and the prex'alcncc of amoebiasis in the com- 
munity in which cadi patient resided Thcaitcria of pathogenicit)* were 
success or failure in infecting, extent and intensity of lesions produced, 
and duration of the infection. The results of the experiment showed 
conclusively that certain strains of Entamoeba histolytica of human 
origin exhibited more '‘pathogenic activity*' in kittens tlun other strains. 

Furtlicrmorc, by correlating the experimental data with field obsers-a- 
tions, the)' were led to the following conclusion regarding the relative 
pathogenicity of the strains for nun: "Tlic more pathogenic strains 
(i.c., in kittens), whether thej' were obtained from acute cases of 
amoebic djsenlciy or from scxallcd 'healthy carriers’ were associated 
geographically and cpidcmiologically with acute d)'scnfcty, whereas the 
less pathogenic strains sscrc associated both individually and cpidemi- 
ologially with vcf)' little csidcncc of acute dysentety.” 

AMorric m*sr.NTrRY and hactfrul costrucATtoss 

Tlic problem of s iruicnee lus had its reflection in matters of specificity. 
Bfumpt (1925) dcsailxd dhfsr as an amoeba of the 
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E. histolytica in culture, and not the amoeba, which lost virulence during 
the year in the artificial medium and regained virulence after repeated 
liver passage. They add the precautionary remark that failure to infect 
livers with cultures containing only nonpathogenic bacteria might not 
be repeated with more virulent strains of E. histolytica. 

Frye and Meleney (1933) attacked the same problem, using severity 
of intestinal infection as the criterion. They, too, tried a crisscross tech* 
ni^ue, interchanging the bacteria in a culture of proved high virulence 
with those in a culture of proved low virulence. The interchange did not 
materially alter the incidence or severity of infection of the two strains 
of amoebae; hence their conclusion that the difference in pathogenicity 
of the two cultures was ready due to the amoebae themselves. Thus 
differences in pathogenicity of strains of E. histolytica claimed by Mel- 
eney and Frye was shown to be due to inherent qualities of the proto- 
2o5n, and not to accompanying microorganisms. Since they had previously 
not been able to detect any alteration of pathogenicity in artificial me* 
dium, the question of alteration of virulence of bacteria in such a medium 
does not enter in. 


malaria: Elasmodium vivax 

It is inescapable that there are strains of intestinal Protozoa diffetiog 
in virulence, but what is the situation regarding the pathogenic blood 
Protozoa? Since the behavior of the trypanosomes in animal passage is 
complicated by differences in behavior of "passage*’ and relapse 
strains, the author prefers to evade discussing this subject. Human 
malaria, however, lends itself more readily to discussion, as becomes 
evident after reading the chapter entitled "The Complexity of the ha 
laria Parasite” in Hackett (1957). Malaria therapy in general paralysis 
(paresis) has made it possible to determine definitely whether t ere a 
strains of the human malarias differing in morphology, pathogenicity, 
other behavior, and the facts learned have been rather surprising. 

Plasmodium pivax is the species commonly employed m 
apy. Using infected Anopheles for inoculation, Boy an 
Thomas (1933a) showed that during an attack of malaria m c 
particular strain of this species, a patient acquires a o er ^ 

makes him refractory to reinoculation with that 
different strain of the same species. They concluded th P 
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efforts to step up the virulence of less pathogenic strains by serial passage 
through kittens and dogs have always failed at the first transfer, but 
Cle%’eland and Sanders (1930) have made some experiments bearing on 
this point, except that they ascribe the effects observ’cd to bacteria rather 
than to amoebae. Using for the first passage in kittens a strain that had 
been earned on in culture for from 460 to 540 days, thej' found that only 
2 out of 26 animals became infected in the first passage, 5 out of 5 in 
the second, 3 out of 7 in the third, and 2 out of 2 in the fourth. TliC)' 
conclude: "An increase in the percentage of animals that became infected 
with passage is demonstrated in these experiments, but this may be due, 
as in the liver passages, to an increase in virulence by the bacteria rather 
than the amoebae." The need for further work on the possibiht)’ of exalt- 
ing the virulence of less pathogenic strains by animal passage is appar- 
ent, but efforts along this line, m order to obtain results of significance, 
will first ha\c to eliminate the effects of bacteria accompanying the 
Protozoa. 

The comments of Clcscland and Sanders regarding bacteria suggest 
the next point, the effect of bacteria on pathogenicity of E. hi}tol)l}ea. 
Tlieir criterion for virulence ssas principally infcctivity for the liver in 
kittens, when inoculated with a hypodermic needle directly into this 
organ Pure cultures in hvcr-infusion, agar-horse scrum saline medium 
lost most of their ability to establish infection in the liver after a year 
or more. Such a strain svas reduced to an infcctivity of 20 percent in the 
first passage llic infcctivity increased, hovNoer. with succeeding pas- 
sages. until by the sixth passage it amounted to 73 percent. Was the ap- 
parent increase in sirulcncc to be attnhulcsl to the amoebae or to the 
bacteria accompanying them’ Which had lost vmilcncc during the year 
of life in the artificial media’ 

An attempt to settle the issue was made in a crisscross experiment. 
Uactcrii from the fifth passage ssctc inoculated with the culture amoeba 
ilut had not been passed, and, conscrscly, the passed amoebae sserc 
inoculated with bacteria that had not been passed, the latter beincj the 
nonpathogenic lijctllus brciti. TIic experiments shovxed that fifth-pas- 
sage Isaclcria increased the virulence of amoebae in culture for a )caf, 
and ilut amoclsjc w ere not able to maintain themseb n in the lis cr of the 
cat unless accompanied by bacteria capable of damaging llic liscf. Tlius 
CJrscland and San<!cfs concludes! that it was tlic bacteria accompanjing 
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shown that parasitic Protozoa differ not only in the response they evoke 
from the host according to their standing as species, but also according 
to strain properties. There is likewise abundant evidence that individual 
hosts differ in their response to the same strain of parasitic protozoon. 
Tlie latter is in reality a statistical concept. It has been a general experi- 
ence that when an attribute of an unsclectcd group of individuals was 
measured, the plotted measurements fell into the Tv'eJJ-known frec^uency 
distribution curve, cither normal or skewed. The writer knows of no 
data wii/ch Iiavc been plotted to demonstrate that quantitative data on 
cither individual resistance or susceptibility to adverse effects of parasit- 
ism could be presented in a similar sort of graph, but there are many 
facts, to support such a supposition. 

COCCIDJOSJS IN POULTRY 

For several years the writer (see Becker and Waters, 1938, 1939b) 
has been testing the effect of the ration on the course of caecal coccidiosls 
in chicks. While, in genera], fatality was used as the criterion for com* 
paring the effects of two rations, it has been possible to make a number 
of additional hitherfo-unpubh'shed obser^'ations bearing on the vatiabili^ 
of host response to tlie disease. In one lot of thirty-three White Leg- 
horn chicks experimentally Infected with the same dosage, there were 
three deaths by eight o'clock in the morning of the fifth day, and five 
more during the remainder of that day. The next day nine succumbed, 
making a total of seventeen. Nine others were noted to be in an ex- 
tremely precarious condition, missed succumbing only by a narrow mar- 
gin, but recovered to a considerable degree. Five others v/ere observed 
to be sev'ercly affected, but continued to move about and eat some feed 
during the entire ordeal. One was quite active throughout, though its 
comb paled significantly. One, a cockerel, continued to eat and 
about with undiminished vigor, and its comb did not pale perceptib y, 
though the droppings were streaked slightly with blood. Similar ^serya 
tions have been common, and justify the assertion that fowls di er sig 
nificantly in the morbidity th^ exhibit in response to uniform dosage 
with the same strain of Coeddiam. 

The literature is replete with evidence that similar vanabdity o 
response exists in the case of other protozoan infections. Walker 
Sellards (1913) early distinguished between "contact earners o 
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fected with benign tertian malaria acquires a homologous but not a 
heterologous tolerance to P. r/r<*x. Later, Boyd, Stratman*Tliomis, and 
Muench (1934) discovered that superinfections with heterologous 
strains appear to result in clinical attacks of milder intensity than the 
original attacks. Manwcll and Goldstein (1939) have discovered a 
similar situation in P. circumpexttm infection in birds. Using six strains, 
thc)’ concluded that immunity was strain specific rather than species 
specific, although all strains conferred at least partial protection against 
the others. It should be added that certain strains of P. tii ax do ha%-c thc 
ability to immunize (or premuntze) thc patient toward certain other 
strains. 


VARtADtLfn' IN Strains and in Host RrspoNsr 
Morphological difTcrcnccs between strains of P. tttax have been ob- 
served. Two strains of this species widely used in Europe for malaria 
therapy arc thc so<allcd Dutch and Madagascar strains Duck (1935) 
has found that thc Dutch strain consistently exhibits between twelve 
and thirteen mcrozoites in both mosquito-inoculated and blood-inocu- 
lated malaria, while thc Madagascar strain exhibits between scv-cntccn 
and eighteen. Tlic incubation pcriotl of thc former is twenty-one days, 
while that of (he latter is but twcUc days. Whether there is a relationship 
between mcrozoitc number and incubation period in these cases is some- 
what of a problem, especially since the discosciy of extracellular schi- 
zogony of malaria organisms in thc internal organs. 

Sltiins of P wiux likewise differ exceedingly in pathogenicity. Some 
strains arc loo low m virulence to be useful in malaria therapy of gen- 
eral paraijsis Tlic Dutch strain rcfcricd to abo\e is said by Hackett 
( I93T) to gne higlicr feser, to be less susceptible to treatment with 
saharsan. and to he less virulent than the Madagascar strain, rurthef- 
mote, It often protluced no immediate attack, but in 40 percent of thc 
cases went into a long latency- of scscrat months, a phenomenon that 
occurresl sstth the Madagascar strain m only 6 percent of the eases 
Tljcre appear In l-e likewise multiple strains of thc other human 
malarias, siz. P fA'af-.trun and P (sec Hackett. 193?; Bojd 

and Kitilicn, 195") 

I.stry case of parasitism exhibits three aspects— the parasite, tl>e hint, 
and thc etfcit of thc impinging of the one on thc other. It has l-ccn 
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Trypanosoma lewhi, wbiJe older rats undotgo a response to this micro- 
organism, in behavior of ieucocytes and monocytes, that confers on them 
sufficient resistance for survival. 


Nutr/t/on and Rcs/stance 


Nutrition may have a far-reaching effect on physioiogical state, and 
indirectly on resistance. The following faitherto-unpublished experiment 
is useful in illustrating the point. Forty young rats of about fifty grams' 
average weight were divided into two equal groups One group was 
fed the foUowing mixture (parts by weight) : Beet sugar, 67; casein, 
unextracted, 10; normal salt mixture, 3; lard, 3; cod liver oil, 2; bright 
green alfalfa meal, 15. The other group was fed the same mixture, ex- 
cept that alfalfa meal was replaced with whole oats ground to a fine 
hour. After two weeks on these rations, the lot receiving the ground 
oats had made slightly greater weight gains than the other. On the fif- 
teenth to the eighteenth days each rat was fed 10,000 recently sporulated 
oocysts of Eimeria nieschulzt. a coccidiom that develops in enormous 
numbers in the mucosa of the small intestine. On the sixth day the al- 
falfa-fed fats were obviously affcaed with diarrhoea, while the oat-fed 
animals were not showing distress. Strangely enough, ori the seventh day 
'the alfalfa-fed lot appeared to be recovering, with formed stools and 
return of appetite, but the oat-feds were off their feed and passing liquid 
stools. On the eighth and ninth days, 16 out of 20 of the latter died, a 
marked contrast to what happened in the alfalfa-fed lot all of which re- 
covered. The result was rather surprising, in view of the biological assays 
of Becker and Derbyshire (1937, 1938) and Becker and Waters 


( 1939a) , which showed that alfalfa meal in the ration m some manner or 
other stimulated the development of several times as many oocysts of 
Bimeria nieschulzi in its rat host as either oat hulls or hulled oats. 

What IS the explanation of the observed effects? The early develop- 
ment of diarrhoea in the alfalfa-feds appears to have been due ^ 
preponderance of the parasite population, but there is a possibilityha 
it lies in the superior accessory food factors of alfalfa meal, o oj 
ing experiment suggests that vitamin B may have had something o o 
with it. Twenty young rats were fed the following ration' bee . 
71; soy-bean oil meal, expeller process, 10; casern commercia 
fineness, 10; normal salt mixture, 4; lard, 3; cod-Iiver oi , . 
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tanioeba hhtol)lica (who did not de\clop dyscntcf}’) and "convalescent” 
carriers (who have suffered with dyscnlct}*, but have become convales* 
cent). In fact, they passed a strain of the amoeba from a convalescent 
carrier serially through three other men, two of whom became contact 
carriers, i.e , did not develop dysentery, and one of whom became a 
victim of an acute attack of amoebic dysenter)*, Mclenq' and Fr)e, in 
the experiments prcs-iously mentioned, found that kittens inoculated 
with the same stram differed as to whether or not thej' bcaroe infected, 
as to the extent and seventy of the lesions in the colon, and as to the pe- 
riod of survival of the diseased kittens. 

Individuals differ also in the degree of resistance offered to the multi- 
plication of the malaria parasite in their blood and tissues, and in their 
reaction to parasite density. The existence of racial tolerance or resist- 
ance of Negroes to inoculation with PhtmoJium j/iav was pointed out 
by Boyd and Stratman-Tliomas (1933b), though it was by no means 
absolute Tlic same autliots later (193-1) reported their finding that 
Caucasians appear to be universally susceptible, Wilson (1936, quoted 
by Hackett) made the observation that Bantu babies in Tanganyika Ter* 
ritor>’ were all infected with the three species of human malaria by the 
fifth month of life, and commented as follows: 

One of the striking features of this period of acute infestation, lasting about 
eighteen months, is the difference m degree of infestation in different in- 
dividuals Tliesc babies were constantly being reinfected by frcsli invasions 
of spofoioites Tlic difference cannot therefote be due to variations in the 
parasites, but rather to a variation in inJtviJua! resistance. 

Ihckctl (1937) discusses the variability in the inaibation period ex- 
hibited by different individuals, and states that in some caves there were 
as few as one parasite per cubic millimeter at the onset of 5)mptoms, while 
in oUiers there were 900 

Tiius It IS evident that the clinical aspects of protozoan infections 
maj differ, owing to inherent lustc characters of lx>th the parasite and 
the hovt Ihc reaction of the host may be governed further bj- another 
factor that we shall designate the phjsiological state Ailmittcdly very 
little IS known concerning the relationship between the physiological 
state and patlmgcnicity. but one wtxild conclude a priori that a far-reach- 
ing relationship slKnild prevail here As a striking concrete example, 
nursling rats usual!) vucwinds to the long-suppvsed "nivn patlu»gcnic“ 
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lot of 20 was fed the same mixture with 10 micrograms of thiamin 
chloride (vitamin D) |>er rat daily. Tlie second lot made much greater 
weight gain during the next ten days than the first. On the tenth to the 
fifteenth days each fat was inoculated with daily doses of 6,000 sporu* 
latcd oocj'sts of E tueschahK Twelve rats out of 20 in the first lot 
succumbed to the infection, and the remaining 8 all lost weight upon 
recovery. Tlie recipients of vitamin B all lived and, by the time the In* 
fection had cleared up, all had gained in weight. 

Tlius it is c\idcnt that the physiological state may be of prime im* 
portance in determining whether or not an animal suts'ivcs an Infection. 
In one state it may show few or no outwardly visible symptoms, while 
in another it may be seriously affected, or even succumb. 

CONCLUStONS 

Such terms as commensalism and true parasitism lose their significance 
when a comprchcnsise analysis is made of the circumstances surround* 
ing an infection with any particular protozoan species. Pathogenicity in 
the generally accepted sense is a matter of degree, subject in the first 
place not only to the species, but also to the strain, of the micrcxlrganism 
concerned in the infection. Tlic degree of pathogenicity exhibited by a 
particular strain m its host may vary from nil to fatal termination, 
depending upon the inherent defense mechanisms and the other condi* 
tions affecting the resistance of the host. Tlic effectiveness of this resist- 
ance. in turn, may vary according to changes in the physiological slate 
of the host llicsc considerations arc of fundamental importance to the 
investigator who conducts researches on the reaction of any host to the 
ms asion of a protozoan parasuc 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE IMMUNOLOGY OF THE PARASITIC PROTOZOA 
William H. Taliaferro 

The central theme of the science of immunology is the study of the 
defense mechanisms of the host against the invasion of parasitic or- 
ganisms or against the introduction of their products or of other in- 
animate m&teriils. In the present chipter emphasis is placed almost 
entirely on the defense mechanisms against living parasites. A complete 
analysis of these mechanisms involves such widely diverse subjects as the 
origin, nature, and developmental potencies of the cells and tissues of the 
host, the physiological artion and chemia! nature of the humoral forces 
marshaled by the host in defense, the activity of the invading parasite, 
the chemical nature of the products of the parasite which stimulate the 
immune processes in the host, and the effects of the various immune proc- 
esses on the parasite. As protozoan immunity is just one aspect of the 
general held of immunology, most of the general principles of immunity 
can be applied directly to the protozoan parasites. Work on protozoan 
immunity itself, however, has been restricted more or less to the biologi- 
cal aspects, such as the study of the cellular and the serological mecha- 
nisms of the host and the effects of resistance on the parasite, with very 
little emphasis on chemical phases. 

The Physical Bases of Immunity 
Immunity or resistance, in the broad sense, denotes various mecha- 
nisms of the host which counteract the invasion and the activities of a 
parasite. It may be manifested as hindrances to the action of invasion, 
as conditions arising in the body of the host adverse to the parasite, as 
efforts on the part of the host to make good the deleterious effects of the 
parasite (as evidenced by the bypemctivjly of hematopoietic organs after 
the destruction of red cells m malaria), or the production of antitoxins 
in those infections in which toxins are formed. It may be natural (m 
nate) or acquired. Natural immunity is generally correlated with non 
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the j^ections to be described herein and have followed in the main 
Maximow’s views with regard to the origin and potencies of the various 
cells. We have simplihed and used uniform terms wherever possible. 

The role of the various connective tissue cells in immunity is shown 
by direct histological studies and by other experimental work. Thus 
histological studies of defense reactions have demonstrated directly that 
some cells remove parasites and various types of debris by phagocytosis^ 
that others wall off nonremovable objects and repair damage by filling 
in cavities, regenerating certain tissues, and so forth; and that still others, 
such as the eosinophils, show a definite pattern of behavior and seem 
correlated with certain phases of immunity, although their exact function 
is still uncertain. On the other hand, removal or impairment by splenec- 
tomy, blockading procedures, and the like, of an appreciable portion 
of the connective tissue cells have furohheii evidence of the role of 


phagocytes in the immunity of certain infections and of the role of the 
macrophages in the production of antibodies. 

In the successful carrying out of these studies, certain technical diffi* 
culties have to be recognized and overcome. To study cellular details 
and especially to see transitional forms, migrating cells, and so forth, 
early and closely spaced stages in an infection should be studied, fresh 
material should be used, and this should be adequately fixed and stained 


by a satisfactory technique. One of these techniques involves fixing la 
Helly-Afaximow's Zenker formol, preferably embedding in celloidin, 
staining w’ith dilute DeUfield’s hematoxylin, and counterstaining with 
eosin azure II. In impairing the macrophage system, the time when 
splenectomy and blockade see performed is important, inasmuch as 
impairment is partially made good by the host in time. Furthermore, 
splenectomy is more effective in impairing the macrophage system in 
certain infections in which the spleen is especially active and in 
laboratory animals having a high spleen weight-body weight ratio, us 
the most conclusive results may be exp«rted when certain 
tions are studied in dogs, rats, and mice splenecfomized and blockade 
as rapidly and thoroughly as possible; whereas inconclusive or ne^afiv 
results may be expected from inadequate blockade, splenectomy a we 
or more before infection. In fact, if impairment is slight, the sy 


may even be stimulated to greater activity. ftrirtle 

A. FreiomMy Fixed ComeeUve 7-, sue cells.-Fsosss the stacoy 
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specific factors whicli arc incompatible >\ith or unfitted to the life of the 
parasite in the unimmunized host. The specificity of parasites lor various 
hosts (Chapter XVII) is largely an expression of natural immunity. 
Acquired immunity, on the other hand, denotes the various conditions 
arising m a host as a result of infection or other immunizing procedure 
and IS generally thought of as resulting in Urge measure from the pro* 
duction of antibodies in the host. 

/mmunity is the reciprocal of viru/cnce, uh/c/i tn this sense is an cx' 
pression of the ability of the parasite to invade and parasitize the host. 
Both immunity and sirulencc arc rclafisc and represent the resultant of 
the invasive activities of the parasite and the defense activities of the 
host, they may, therefore, vary in degree from zero to 100 percent. 

THr crtl-s INVOLVED IN IMMUNm* 

Tlic defense of the sertebrate Ixidy against Invading parasites, or 
even against inanimate foreign material iniroiluced parcntcrally, appears 
to be taken care of predominantly b> some of the cells of the cnnnecthc 
tissue and is a specialized or accentuated aspect of their normal functions. 
Tile connectisc tissue has manifold normal functions, such as respiration, 
intermediate metabolism, storage, and mechanical support and In its 
ssidesprcad distribution thfougliout the bod) consists of the blood and 

l) mph, cartilage, Ixinc, the rcticuUr (blooil-forming) tissue of the 

m) cloul and l)mphatic organs, and loose and dense connective (includ- 
ing adipose) tissues aswiatc^l witli the skin, omentum, liver, lung, and 
so forth Tlie cell* of this (issue arise cmbr)onically from the mrsen- 
chjmc and mas lx; either fixed or free Tliosc of the blcxx! and Ijmph 
and of the reticular and lomc connestivc tissues arc chicfl) concerned in 
defense 

Tlic tcrminolocs of the connestivc tissue cells is comphcatexl 
the frequent use of soeral names for the same tell lliis crsndition has 
ativm (1) Ixcausc conncitisc tissue is so ssidesprcad and involves vi 
mans organv that it has been studied bs Instidogujs. hematidogtsts. 
piih.'l.\cuts. and s*i fottli. sj*mc <sf ulaom have not coritlafed the 
knosvlcilgc m fields t‘;licr than their ctssn. and {Z) Kcautc invesJigitutx 
have disagited as to tlse nature and drvch*pmcr.tal p.’tcn.ies of vati-na 
sell* In the follmmi; hnef review ssc have sfcfinesl on!) iK'se cells of 
the s\'nnc\tisc tissue ssju.h are kn-sssp I > he mvolscd in defense arimvt 
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In addition to the cells which are generally admitted to retain mesen- 
chymal potencies, free cells occur in the hose connective tissue, which 
we have called macrophages and which are variously known as histio- 
cytes, clasmatocytes, rhagiocrine cells, or resting wandering cells. Just 
as in the case of the phagocytic mesenchymal cells, there is no unani- 
mity of opinion as to whether these free cells retain all hematopoietic 
functions, but in any case they can become phagocytic without morpho- 
logical change, can reproduce by mitotic division, and can transform 
into fibroblasts. 

Many other macrophages occur throughout the body, the develop- 
mental capacities of which have not been adequately studied. Thus the 
stroma cells of the lamina proftria of the intestine probably have develop- 
mental potencies identical with those of the reticular cells. 

As would be expected, macrophages in difletent locations and before 
and after becoming phagocytic vary somewhat in structure with regard 
to the amount of their cytoplasm, the size and shape of their nucleus, 
and the amount and size of the chromatin granules and nucleoli in their 
nucleus. They generally possess, however, well defined cytoplasm and a 
large, vesicular, often indented nucleus, in which are found fine chro- 
matin granules and a few small nucleoli (see reticular cell and macro- 
phage in PI X !)• 

Fibroblasts of loose connective tissue have outstretched, ill-defined 
cytoplasm and a large, regularly oval, vesicular nucleus containing dust- 
like chromatin granules and small nucleoli They can divide by mitosis, 
are instrumental in repair and in w'alling off foreign material, but are 
rarely phagocytic and do not generally develop into other cells (except 
in bone and cartilage). 

FndotheJial cells line the larger blood vessels and capillaries. (Ihe 
term as herein used, does not include the littoral celts lining the stnus^ 
and sinusoids of the reticular tissue and elsevi'here, which have e 
developmental potencies). The endothelial cells can divide by 
can form endothelium of new blood vessels, and can develop into r 
blasts, but are rarely phagocytic and do not generally develop into o 


Pree Blood and Connective Tissue Cells.^ln 
common usage, cells of the blood and lymph are classified according 
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functional aspect of jmmuni^% the prwlominantly fixed cells of the 
reticular and loose connective tissues may be divided into two pireal 
groups: (1) fixed and free macrophages (including the reticular cells), 
and (2) the fibroblasts of connective tissue and the endothelial cells 
lining the ordmar>- blood vessels. 

The term macrophage is essentially a physiological designation for 
almost any large mononuclear connectixe-lissuc cell which is or may 
become phagocjtic Under macrophages are classified a group of fixexl 
mesenchymal cells, whtch retain many cmbr}-onic characters and a wide 
range of potencies for dcsclopment. The concept that the connectixe 
tissue of the adult body possesses fixed cells retaining mesenchymal or 
cmbr)-onic potencies for dcxclopmcnt is largely due to Marcliand (1921, 
rex'icw) and Maximow (1927a. rcx'icxv). Tlicrc are three chief cate- 
gories- (1) Pcricjtes (Maximow) which are fixed, undifiercntiatcd. 
outstretched cells in the adventitia of all of the small blood \csscls of 
loose connectisc tissue throughout the body; (2) reticular cells, which, 
together with fibers, form the stroma of all reticular (myeloid and 
l)mphitic) tissues, (5) littoral cells (Sicgmund), which line the sinuses 
or sinusoids of the reticular tissues, the liver, hypoph)-sis, and adrenal 
(Pis. 1 and 2). Where phagoc)'tic in the liscr, they are generally desig- 
nated KupiTcr cells (PI 1. I'lg 1. PI- 2. Fig 1). Tlic cells lining the 
sinuses of the reticular tissues arc actually reticular cells. Tlic littoral 
cells arc often called endothelial cells or cells of the special endothelium, 
but this IS unfortunate Ixtausc the hUotal cells hast wide dexclopmcnlal 
potencies, whereas the ordinary endothelial cells lining the blood scsscls 
base restrictcxl dcsclopmcnlal potencies. 

llicrc is general agreement that under proper stimuli the cells of 
these three satcgnrics can divide b)- mitows, can become phagocytic, 
can develop into fibroblasts, or can develop into practically any either 
type of cell of the Mooil or connective tissue From the standpoint of the 
prevent iltvuvsion. it is impi'rtant that they can liceome phigvxytic either 
in thcif fixed pcnitu'n (fixed nucrophaget) c^r after roundme up and 
lictnminp free (free macniphages) It is oci< definitely Inown. hinveser, 
v»luthcr. while (n.D'tgeil. they ictnp’rarilr or permanrr.tl) I.’m: their 
mrvcnifn-mil piJcnors nierc may lie a didtrmir. fi-r ctirrplc. Ixtweeri 
t!>e pfifr.itivc tv„t>tret;l>e>l reticular cell and l]»r va.'-y- cell after if hiv 
lic\v<ne free an 1 pbir‘*-)ti4 
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lymphoblasts, myeloblasts, monoblasts, and so forth, according to the 
particular theory of blood formation held by the author (see Bloom, 
1938). We have adopted essentially the Unitarian viewpoint of Maxi- 
mow and have called all free mesenchymal stem cells, with wide poten- 
cies for development, hemocytoblasts in the bone marrow and lympho- 
cytes in all other locations. Lymphocytes and hemocytoblasts are identical 
morphologically and probably in their developmental potencies. Under 
physiological conditions, lymphocytes in lymphatic tissue give rise only 
to lymphocytes (PI. 4), and hemocytoblasts in bone marrow give rise 
only to myeloid cells (erythroblasts, myelocytes, and so forth), but un- 
der abnormal stimuli they may exhibit their full potencies for develop- 
ment. In general, these free stem cells are self-perpetuating, but th^ 
may arise from the fixecl mesenchymal cells of the preceding section. 

C. So'called Systems of Cells. — The foregoing classification of cells 
should be brought into Une with the so-called systems of cells frequently 
used by various authors. Modem concepts of the cellular basis of im- 
munity have been largely based on studies of inflammation. Credit should 
be given to Metschnikoff ( 1 892 ) for insisting upon the essential r6!e of 
the mesenchymal cells in inflammation and to Cobnbeim, Ziegler, Mar* 
chand (1924, review), and Maximow (1927a, 1927b, review), among 
others, for studying the histogenesis of the local inflammatory reactions. 
Metschnikoff (1892 and 1905, among other studies) laid the whole 
foundation for the modern concept of the defense function of flxed 


and mobile cells of the connective tissue by phagocj’tosis. His concept 
was essentially physiological. He distinguished (I) microphages, herein 
designated heterophils; and (2) macrophages, which are identical with 
macrophages as herein defined, except that he included the phagocj^ic 
microglial cells of the brain, which are possibly of mesenchymal origin. 
The modern understanding of macrophages is based largely u^n the 
studies of vital staining and the storage of colloidal dyes, 

Renaut, Maximow, Goldman. Tschaschin, Kiyono, and Aschoff. The 
Gepsiwandzellen of the Marcband-Heriog school (see M^rchand, 
1924) include pericytes and perivascular macrophages (adventitial cells) 
which are supposed to arise from the endothelium of developing ' esse s. 
Aschoff’s (1924, review )teticuIo-endothe]i3l system, faroa y e ne , 
consists of the macrophages as we have outlined them. 

It has unfortunately been assumed by most writers that the i 
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to whether the)' arc of myeloid or l)mplioid origin. Tlie lymphoid 
cells of the blood and the cells of the l)mph consist of various-slied 
l)mphoc)tcs. which together with monocytes arc termed agranuloq-tes. 
The myeloid cells of the blood arc the various granuloc)1cs (heterophils 
or polymorphonuclears, eosinophils, and basophils), the er}thfoc)-tes, 
and the platelets. Some authors classify monocj-tes as lymphoid and 
others as myeloid cells, but thq* arc classified in this chapter as both, 
since we bcllc\-c that thq* arise from l)-mphoc)1cs of the lymphatic tissue 
and from licmoc)tobli$ts (equn-alent to lymphoc)tcs) of the bone 
marrow. 

Tlie htlerophils arc functional in immunity b)- sirtuc of their obsious 
phagoc)tic activities and probably iKcausc of their secretion of cnqmcs. 
Tlic)‘ arc end cells, however, which do not reproduce or develop into 
other cells Lymphocytes and presumabl) monoc)1es. on the other hand, 
can divide mitotically (PI -1, Pig 3) and both l)mphoc)1es and mono* 
qlcs can develop into macrophages, with all of their developmental 
potencies. Lymphoc)tes possess basophil qtoplasm and a relatively large, 
deeply staining, often indented nucleus, with large acidophil nucleoli 
n. 3. Tig I Tlie monocytes may be the same sixe as, but in most cases 
are larger than the medium lymphocytes, their q-stoplasm is less basophil 
ami IS increased in amount, and their nucleus is more vesicular, more 
deeply indented with smaller chromatin granules and smaller and more 
numerous nucleoli (cf monocytoid lymphocyte in PI 3. Tig. 1 ). As the 
l)mpliocytcs and monocytes transform into macroplugcs, thq* slww jn* 
creased amounts of qtoplasm. their nuclei gradually lal^e on macrophage 
tharadcrivtics. and they l*ccomc phagocytic (pol)hlavts 1*5, in PI. 3. 
Pig 2) llievc intermediate forms, together with hmphocytes. mnno* 
cytes. and macrophagri. are grouped under the term Ijmplinid-macro- 
phage system 

Ihcfc IS general agreement that frev hmplmid sells, mtirc rr less 
similar to l)mp}Kxyies. ociair m varying numl'crs under various physio- 
logical and patI)(’logical sonditions m tlie reticular tissues and the 
mnncitivc tissue, and that in suili sites they act as "stem'* cells cf 
hmphoid and mscloi.l sells Ihc nature, tUssificatu’n, and rsen exact 
rrv'Tplx'lop s.f thfsc dithfrrt stem ttlls ate sul'iest to suih tonlnncMy 
ttiii thn ate tcrmcil I*) sarious lutls^rv hmpVxcvtcs. hem'x'vtid'lasji. 
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serum globulins slightly modified (see Wells, 1929; Matrack, 1938). 

Antibodies are variously named according to the effect produced when 
mixed with antigen. The antibody is a precipitin if it produces a pre- 
cipitate on mixing with a soluble antigen (precipitinogen). It is an 
agglutinin if it induces clumping or agglutination of cellular antigens 
(agglutinogens), such as Bacteria, Protozoa or blood cells. It is an 


opsonin if it sensitizes the antigen and makes it more readily ingested 
by phagocytes. It is a lysin if it sensitizes cellular antigens so that, on the 
addition of a thermolabile component of normal serum known as com- 
plement or alexin, the cell undergoes death and lysis, during which many 
of its internal substances diffuse through the cell membrane. In both of 
the foregoing processes, the antigen is first sensitized by antibody. After 
such a preparation, it is then lysed by intracellular enzymes (phagocyto- 
sis) or by extracellular enzymes (lysis) (see Wells, 1929). The antibody 
is known as an antitoxin if it neutralizes the biological action of a toxic 
antigen (exotoxin). Definite antitoxins and exotoxins have not been 
demonstrated in protozoan infections (see W, H. Taliaferro, 1929) ■ 

An increasing number of immunologists accept the Unitarian view- 
point that the introduction into the body of a single antigen results in 
the formation of a single antibody, which is an agglutinin, precipitin, and 
so forth, according to the nature of the antigen or the particular method 
of testing. This does not mean that a complex cell will not contain many 
different antigens. Furthermore, a given antibody in a specific infection 
may act as one type of antibody, and not as another, because of the posi- 


tion of various antigens on or within the cell (see Topley, 1935). 

Finally, an antibody-like substance is known as ablastin if it inhibits 
the reproduction of organisms when mixed in vivo. So far, it has been 
demonstrated only for certain nonpathogenic trypanosomes. Like other 
antibodies, it is associated with the globulin fraction of serum and is 
passively transferable, but differs from them in that it has no ik 
affinity for its specific antigen. In the latter respect, it appears to re 
semble certain nonabsorbable antibodies reported in bacterial, virus, 


and worm infections 

The role of antibodies is studied by in vtvo protective (passive trans- 
fer) and curative tests and by in vitro studies involving various sero og 
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of macrophages associated xvith immimit)’, i e., "hyperplasia of the 
reticulo-endothelial system,” is due to the proliferation of macrophages 
or cells of the reticulo-endothelial sy’stem. Tliis is an admitted source, 
but detailed studies of a wide variety indicate that most of the new 
macrophages arise from lymphocytes, with or without the Intervention 
of a monocyte stage (see PI. 4). In order to include both macrophages 
and all of their precursors under one term, which would indicate the 
C)’togcnesjs of macrophages from agranulocytes (lymphocytes and 
monocytes) as well as from reticulo-endothelial cells, W, H. Taliaferro 
and Mulligan (1937) proposed the term, lymphoid-macrophage system. 
This term includes the mononuclear exudate cells, or Maximow's poly- 
blasts, which form the cellular exudate m inflammation. 

ANTIBODIES AND ANTIGENS INVOLVED IN IMMUNITY 

Infective organisms, derh-atives of them, or other foreign, colloidal, 
protein materials can generally act as antigens. When an antigen is intro- 
duced parenterally into an animal, it calls forth a substance in the blood 
of the animal, known as an antibody, which will react with the antigen 
specifically tn vivo and generally in vitro and is passively transferable. 
Such an antibody is often termed an immune antibody, to differentiate it 
from natural antibodies, which sometimes exist in blood without im- 
munization. Serum from the blood of an animal containing an antibody 
is known as antiserum. Some antibodies or antiserums, in addition to 
reacting wjth their specific complete antigens, may also react with iso- 
lated carbohydrate or lipoid parts of the antigen in vitro. These sub- 
stances have been differentiated from true antigens by the terms haptenes 
or partial antigens, since they generally do not stimulate the production 
of antibodies in vivo Both complete antigens and haptenes have been 
isolated in high states of purity. Antibodies result from antigenic stimu- 
lation and are metabolic products of cells. Thus the amount of circulat- 
ing antibody is often decreased by removing the spleen, which is rich 
in cells of the lymphoid-macrophage system, or by filling the macro- 
phages along the blood stream with colloidal or particulate matter. 
Furthermore, antibodies undoubtedly represent definite substances which 
are closely associated with the globulin fraction of the serum. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to say at present whether they ate actually globulins 
and, if they are globulins, whether they are new globulins or the regular 
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cells in local defense. The lymphotytes and the monoq'tes migrate from 
the blood vessels, as do the heterophils; but unlike the heterophils they 
are long-lived, may multiply in the tissues, may develop into macro- 
phages with phagocytic potencies, and from macrophages may progres- 
sively develop into fibroblasts with reparative functions. As maao- 
phages, they, together with the macrophages previously present in the 
area, actively phagocytose and digest certain invading organisms, remove 
cellular and other debris, and after the acquisition of immunity probably 
elaborate antibodies which aid in phagocytosis. When large bodies are 
present, the macrophages may fuse to form foreign body giant cells; 
when microorganisms are indigestible, they may form giant cells around 
them, such as the epithelioid cells of the tubercle; or, when large areas 
are neaotic, they may surround the area, become transformed into fibro- 
blasts, and effectively wall it off. The fibroblasts, both those of the local 
area and those arising from macrophages, react slowly and probably 
play an active pact only in the later stages of local inflammation during 
regenerative and reparative processes, the formation of scar tissue, and 
the walling off of foreign bodies. 

Several other cells may come iato play, generally during late stages 
in the defense reaction. Of ffiese, the eosinophils seem to play a part in 
the detoxification of foreign proteins and their disintegration products 
and are particularly prominent after the body has become sensitized to 
the proteins. Like the heterophils, they do not multiply and cannot de- 
velop iato other cells of the area. Some investigators believe that the 
plasma cells are also associated with the detoxification of foreign ma- 
terials. They are not phagocytic, do not seem to have any developmental 
potencies, and proliferate rarely, if at all. The exact function of the 
basophils is unknown. 

Ordinarily, when the stimulant is distributed over a large part of the 
body, the reaction is designated as a general defense reaction, in contra- 
distinction to the local defense reaction just described, but as a matter 
of fact such distribution usually signifies that the stimulant is m the 
blood stream and is combated by macrophages of organs most closely 
associated with the blood, such as the spleen, liver, and bone marrow. 

In some cases, as in malaria, these general reactions can achiaHy be con- 
sidered local ones in strategically placed organs (see W. H. Tahafetco, 
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cal lesls. Protective and curative tests differ only as regards the time of 
injecting the scrum and organisms. In protective tests the serum is in* 
jected at the same time (or not more than a day before or after) the 
organisms are injected, whereas, in curative tests the serum is injected 
some time after the organisms have been injected and generally when 
they can be found in some particular part of the body. The effect of the 
latter may obviously be more variable, since the organisms already have 
a start in the body and may be more difficult to check. 

THE CELLULAR AND HUMORAL ASPECTS OF IMMUNITY 

The reader is referred to Maximow (1927b) for a general descrip- 
tion of the histogenesis of the inflammatory and defense reactions, to 
Aschoff (1924), Jungcblut (1930), Gay (1931 ), and Jaffe ( 1931, and 
1938) for a general consideration of the function of cells and, in par- 
ticular, of macrophages, and to Linton (1929), W. H Taliaferro (1929 
and 1934), and W. H. Taliaferro and Mulligan (1937) for a specific 
consideration of the r6le of cells m protozoan immunity. 

Tlic svay in which the cells of the connective tissue, in particular the 
granulocj'tes and the cells of the lymphoid-macrophage system, are in- 
volved in local defense can be seen during the inflammation which fol- 
lows the introduction of foreign material into connective tissue of the 
skin. The heterophils migrate early from the blood vessels Their number 
and activity depend upon the nature of the inflammatory stimulus and 
whether it is sterile or septic. They are generally not numerous in proto- 
zoan infections and soon disappear when the inflammatory material is 
bactenologically sterile Under sepsis, however, they continue to migrate 
from the blood vessels and to combat the invading organisms in many 
visible ways — by active phagocytosis and digestion, by the secretion of 
bactericidal and proteolytic ferments, and the like. They represent an 
important first line of defense since they ate the most easily mobilized 
cells, but their functions are limited since they generally disintegrate 
within a few days, ordinarily are recimted only from the blood stream, 
i.e., do not multiply tn utu, and cannot develop into other cells of the 
area 

The cells of the lymphoid-macrophage system are the most important 
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Role of Immune Processes in the Development 
OF Protozoan Infections 

GENERAL METHODS 

The detailed considerations in the succeeding sections deal largely 
with the role of antibodies and cells in modifying the course of infection, 
together with such allied subjects as recovery, relapse, and immunity to 
super- and reinfection. The Protozoa offer the advantage of being large 
enough so that one can ascertain the effect of these processes in a way 
that is impossible with the smaller bacterial and virus invaders. This 
analysis has been further facilitated by selecting certain plasmodia and 
trypanosome infections in which practically all stages in the life cycle 
of the parasite are accessible for study (i.e., are more or Jess evenly 
distributed in the peripheral blood and are not localized in the deeper 
tissues). 

The course of these infections can be roughly indicated by changes 
in the number of organisms Since, however, the number curve is the 
resultant of the number of parasites produced by reproduction and the 
number of organisms which die or are actually destroyed, the only 
deductions that can be drawn from it are that reproduction is going on 
if the numbers increase, although the rate may be actually decreasing; 
and that the rate of reproduction is being inhibited, or that the parasites 
are being killed, or that both activities may be operating, if the numbers 
remain constant or decrease. The rate of reproduction, if ascertained, 
however, in conjunction with number counts throughout an infection, 
will adequately indicate whether the host acquires a defensive mecha- 
nism, and, if so, whether it is directed toward inhibiting reproduction of 
the parasites, or destroying the parasites after they are formed, or both. 

All valid measures of the rate of reproduction so far devised, which 
are independent of the number of organisms killed, depend upon some 
measurement of size (since organisms usually grow before they repfo 
duce) or upon some determination of division forms. A direct measure 
can be devised for the plasmodia, which divide more or less synchro- 
nously; but an indirect measure has to be resorted to for the trypanosomes, 
since they neither divide synchronously nor can their hssion rate e 
ascertained directly as can be done among the free-living 
The particular criteria used are of course more or less arbitrarily se e e 
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1934). The same types of cells are involved, and the extent to whicli 
they are involved depends, as in other sites, upon the nature of the 
foreign material or infectious agent. Tlie heterophils are often mobilized 
first, and the lymphoid-macrophage scries shows the most pronounced 
histological changes, with the macrophages seeming to beat the brunt of 
the activity. Fibroblasts rarely come into contact with foreign material 
in the blood and are rarely active. Endothelial cells, although they come 
into contact with hematogenous material, show extremely little histologi- 
cal change or phagocj’tic activity. 

The foregoing account of defense reactions, involving the disposal of 
foreign material and tissue debris with eventual repair, is characteristic 
when either antigenic or nonantigenic materials are introduced into a 
normal animal, but certain quantitative differences are noted when anti- 
genic materials, including parasites, are introduced into an immune 
animal. These differences are chiefly due to antibodies and are specific. 
When antigens are introduced into the immune body, they are generally 
localized by agglutination if they ate cells, or by precipitation if they are 
in solution, and ate made more readily phagoc>-table by opsonification. 
Such localization and opsonification are particularly well seen in local 
reactions in the loose connective tissue. They are often limited to organs 
such as the spleen, liver, and bone marrow in general reactions, as is 
well-illustrated in malaria. In trypanosomiasis, these phases have not 
been completely studied, but ablaslin (the reproduction-inhibiting anti- 
body) at least does not involve either localization or phagoc)’tosis. When 
antigen and antibody meet in the tissues of an immune animal, not only 
do localization and opsonification of the antigen occur, but there is 
generally a much heightened inflammatory reaction (hypersensitivity, 
sometimes evidenced by a local reaction — the so-called skin test — when 
suitable amounts of antigen are injected intradermally). Provided this 
heightened inflammation is not so intense as to overwhelm the body, 
it represents a speeding up of the whole cellular response in the immune 
animal. In addition to the specific action of antibodies after the acquisi- 
tion of immunity, a residual increase in the number of cells of the 
lymphoid-macrophage system sometimes is seen at strategic sites, which 
results in a much more rapid mobilization of macrophages during im- 
munity. This is well illustrated in the spleen in malaria. 
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tissue cells. We have omitted from discussion the so-called exo-eiythro- 
cytic and hxed tissue cell stages described in the life cycles of some 
plasmodia because of the Jack of agreement which now exists among 
malariologists as to their nature (Boyd and Coggeshali, 1938, review). 

The course of untreated malarial infections has been most thoroughly 
studied in avian malaria. This work commenced with the careful statis- 
tical studies of the Sergents (1918) and was extended by Ben Hard 
1923), L. G. Taliaferro (1925), G. H. Boyd (1929a), Hartman 
(1927), Gingrich (1932), Lourie (1934), and others. Treated cases 
will not be considered in this analysis because treatment itself has been 
shown greatly to affect the length of the asexual cycle and the number 
of mero 2 oites produced (G, H. Boyd, 1933; G. H. Boyd and Allen, 
1934; Lourie, 1934; and Boyd and Dunn, 1939), 

Infections with P. cathemerium in canaries are extremely stereo^ed 
and therefore afford an excellent base line for considering the so-called 
benign infections, which tend to recover and which constitute the ma- 
jority of maheial infections. When a few parasites are injected into a 
bird, an incubation period follows during which no parasites can be 
detected in the peripheral blood. As soon as parasites appear, they 
increase from day to day at a constant rate (the intersporuJation death 
of parasites will be taken up later), according to a geometrical progres- 
sion, until sometimes as many as half of the red blood cells are infected 
(acute rise of infection). At this point, if the bird does not succumb to 
the infection, recovery is initiated and is manifested by the rapid disap- 
pearance of many of the parasites from the peripheral blood (crisis). 
Following the crisis, parasites remain few in number, but may fluctuate 
to some extent (developed infection). Sooner or later, the number of 
parasites is reduced to a level at which they can no longer be detected 
in peripheral blood films; but a few persist, since transfers of large 
amounts of blood will infect other birds. This latent period may last 
for several years, but it may be interrupted periodically by spontaneous 
or induced relapses (much rarer in P. cathemerium than in many ot er 
species), which are similar to, though generally quantitatively less t an 
the acute rise of the initial infection, and which are terminate y a 
crisis. Occasionally, such a relapse may be fatal. By Hegners (19 
terminology such an infection is divided into prepatent (incu ’ 
patent (acute rise, crisis, and developed infection), an su p 
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and, to be satisfactor)’, necessitate a nice adjustment between the validity 
of tlie criteria selected and the time required to make measurements. 

The most convenient measure of the rate of reproduction of the 
plasmodia so far devised consists in ascertaining the length of the asexual 
q’cle directly (i e., the time it takes for a young merozoite to become a 
mature schizont and divide into the next generation of young mero- 
zoites), in conjunction with the number of merozoites produced. Thus 
the percentage of segmenters are computed in samples of 50 to 100 
parasites from stained blood smears made every 4 to 12 hours whenever 
parasites can be found A regularly recurring percentage of segmenters, 
considered arbitrarily, for example m P. brasiltanum, to have 5 or more 
nuclei by W. H. Taliaferro and L G Taliaferro (1934a), indicates a 
constant rate of reproduction, provided the number of merozoites pro- 
duced by eacli segmenter remains approximately constant. The most 
satisfactory measure of tlie rate of reproduction among the trypanosomes 
consists in comparing the percentage of division forms in samples of 
50 to 100 forms from stained blood smears made every 6 to 24 hours 
throughout an infection Among the pathogenic trjpanosomes, in which 
dividing forms arc numerous, division forms may simply be considered 
as those with some duplication of parts (see Krijgsman, 1933), but 
among the nonpathogenic Tr)^anosoma Uw/st and T. duttom, in which 
actual dividing forms are rare, division forms are considered to be 
dividing forms plus short young forms 25 p or less in length (see W. H. 
Taliaferro and Pavlinova, 1936) The higher the percentage of division 
forms among the trypanosomes is, the higher the rate of reproduction. 
Valid measures have also been devised for malaria by L. G. Taliaferro 
(1925), G. H. Boyd (1929a), Loune (1934), and Mulligan (1935); 
and for trypanosomes by Robertson (1912), Krijgsman (1933), and 
W H. Taliaferro and L. G Taliaferro (1922) The last authors’ coeffi- 
cient of variation method depends upon the fact that, within certain 
limits, the variability in total length increases proportionately as the 
young and growing forms resulting from reproduction increase. 

MALARIA 

This analysis applies only to those malarial species which parasitize 
erythrocytes and not to such species as Plasmodium elongalum (Huff and 
Bloom, 1935), which undoubtedly infect other blood and connective 
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crisis approaches and then rises thereafter.) Furthermore, since parasites 
reproduce at a high rate whenever they are found, it seems reasonable 
to assume that they reproduce at a high rate during latency, when they 
cannot be found in sufficient numbers to study. This assumption is in 
accord with the view held by Ross (1910, review), Bignami (1910), 
James (1913), and others. 

Essentially the same results were obtained from the studies of P. 
brasilianum in Panamanian monkeys, except that during the crisis of 
the initial infection (W. H. Taliaferro and L. G. Taliaferro, 1934a) 
one asexual cycle may deviate or be retarded for a day or two. This 
parasite shows a quartan periodicity. Thus in Figure 188 the percentage 
of segmenters sharply increases and decreases every third day (4/28, 
5/1, 5/4) until at the time the number crises is reached (5/7) the 
percentage of segmenters does not rise as high as before and does not 
decrease as precipitously. The other so-called benign malarias seem to be 
similar, as -r as the data on the following species go: P. cynomol^i, 
jn both SiUnus rhesus and S. irus; P. knowless, in S. irus (Sinton and 
Mulligan, 1933a, 1933b; Mulligan, 1935); and ?. vivax and P. mcdariae 
in man. The rapidly fatal infection of P. knotvlesi in 5. rhesus is similar 
to the acute rise of benign infections without a crisis. These statements 
do not mean that temporary derangements of the cycle may not occur 
during the crisis, as in P. hrastVtanum; or after treatment with quinine, 
as in P. cathemerium (previously cited); or after changes in host habits, 
as has been shown to occur in both the latter spedes (L. G. Taliaferro, 
1928; G. H. Boyd, 1929b; W. H. Taliaferro and L. G. Taliaferro, 


1934b; and Stauber, 1939). 

Since there is no prolonged inhibition of reproduction, the number 
curve can be interpreted chiefly in terms of parasiticidal effects. In other 
words, the number of parasites after each asexual cycle should increase 
by the number of progeny in each mature schizont (minus the number 
of merozoites which develop into sexual forms), provided no death o 
parasites occurs. The geometrical rate at which P. cathemerium increases 
does not, however, account for all the progeny produced. They evi ent y 
die at all stages of growth and segmentation (L. G. Taliaferro, 1 
Hartman, 1927; Hegner and Eskridge, 1938) and die at a greater ra e 
during the latter part of the acute infection than during the ear) pa 
(Boyd, 1939). Hegner and Hewitt (1938) and Hewitt (193 ) S 
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(latent) periods, with second and third patent periods representing first 
and second relapses and crises. 

When this infection was anai}'zed, it was found that the basic rate 
of reproduction remains comparatively constant, whenever parasites arc 



Figure 188 Th« changes in number of PhsmoJium bratiliaitum and ihe percentage 
of segmenters during the acute rise and crisis of ihe infection m Central American monkey 
119 A natural parasiticidal immunity is operative, as evidenced by the inter- and 
intfasporulation death of parasites , and as acquired immunity is developed at the crisis, 
further parasiticidal effects are operative, as evidenced by the tremendous death of 
parasites The rate of reproduction is temporarily affected, as evidenced by the irregular 
percentage of segmenters Had the animal lived, reproduction would have resumed its 
normal rate, as ascertained from the study of other monkeys similarly infected. (From 
W H Taliaferro, 1932 ) 


demonstrable in the blood, since the schizonts produce between ten and 
fifteen and a half progeny (merozoites) continuously and produce them 
every twenty-four hours. (This statement is relatively true, since there 
is no prolonged inhibition of reproduction Temporary deviations and 
fluctuations do occur, however. Thus, Boyd and Allen [1934] and Boyd 
[1939] found that the number of merozoites produced decreases as the 
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curve is extraneous to the present discussion, but is interesting because 
of the stiletto-Iike peaks it shows at each sporulation. Some work on the 
infection after the crisis has been done on human malaria by Bohm 
(191S), Knowles and Das Gupta (1930), and Sinton e/ al. (1931). 

Throughout the developed infection, an equilibrium is established 
between the number of parasites killed and the number produced, later, 
the defensive factors are usually successful in suppressing the parasites 
arising by reproduction, so that latency ensues. Latency may last for 
years, but may be interrupted by relapses. Although there is no unanimity 
of opinion on the mechanism of relapse, the best evidence indicates that 
it represents simply the removal of the defensive factors, so that the 
parasites, which are continuously reproducing at a constant rate, leaccu- 
mulatc in the blood. The relapse may be fatal, or the defensive factors 
may again materialize and successfully suppress it. Accordingly, the 
severity of the relapse depends upon its extent and upon the length of 
time the defensive factors are removed. These statements are substanti- 


ated by work on P. cathemerium and P. brastlianum, references for which 
have already been given. 

Koch (1899) believed that immunity persisted after complete re- 
covery, but Wasielewski (1901) suggested, and subsequent workers 
have supported the conclusion, that parasites remain in small numbers 
for longer periods than was at best supposed and that this latent infection 


accounts for the long continued immunity (see Thomson, 1933, review; 
Chopra and Mukher/ee, 1936; Sergent, 1936). More recently, Nauck 
and Malamos (1935) and Coggeshall (I93S) have shown that a certain 
amount of immunity is retained after complete cure of P. kuotvlesi. 

Acquired immunity to malaria can be demonstrated not only by the 
crisis, recovery from initial infection, and recovery from relapse, but by 
superinfection. Such immunity is usually species-spedfic or even strain- 
specific in human, simian, and avian infections, A series of investigators, 
beginning with Koch (1899). have worfcecj on this aspect of the subjKt 
(for literature and for especial work, see W. H. Taliaferro and 
Taliaferro, 1929a, 1934c; Gingrich, 1932; Mulligan and Sinton 1935; 
M. F, Boyd el al, 1936; Manwell, 1938; Redmond, 1959; and 
and Goldstein, 1939) . The work on human malaria has been recor 
chiefly as a result of the use of therapeutic infections in the treaime 
^paresis (see Mulligan and Sinton. 1933a). W. H. Taliaferro and 
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gested that their death is due to the destruction of multiple infected 
red cells 

It is interesting that in 1888 Golgi noted that malaria would always 
be progressive until pernicious symptoms were evident, if the parasites 
arriving at maturity every two days in tertian or every three days in 
quartan malaria should complete their life cycle W. H. Taliaferro and 
L. G. Taliaferro (1934a) found that out of an average of 9 progeny 
produced by P. brasilianum, never more than I 5 complete their develop- 
ment and of the 7 5 which fail to complete their development, about 6 
fail to get into new cells and 1 5 die or are killed during intracorpuscular 
growth Thus, in Figure 188 on the morning of May 1 there were 60 
parasites per 10,000 red blood cells. That evening after sporulation, 
there were 221, an increase of 3 66 times instead of 9 times During 
the subsequent 2.5-day period of growth and division, about two-thirds 
of these were destroyed, so that on the morning of May 3 there were 
only 83 per 10,000 red cells. Similar data arc furnished by mug ( 1934) 
and \V. H Taliaferro and Mulligan (1937), who worked on infec- 
tions with P. hioivlesi and P. cynomolgi; and by Pijper and Russell 
(1925, quoted by Sinton et al , 1931), by Rudolf and Ramsay (1927), 
by Sinton et al. (1931), and by Lowe (1934), all of whom worked on 
one or both of the tertian and quartan malarias of man. Knowles and 
Das Gupta (1930) believed that the destruction of parasites takes place 
only during the free merozoile stage. Examination of their tables, how- 
ever, shows that the infection they studied was made up of several 
broods of parasites, the sporulation of one of which would obscure a 
decrease of parasites during the intrasporulation period of another brood 
The constant rate of death of large numbers of parasites during the 
initial part of the infection is a manifestation of natural immunity and 
represents the suitability of the hosts’ blood to the malarial organism. 
The crisis, on the other hand, represents the beginning of the immune 
reaction, when more progeny die than survive and the infection therefore 
declines Thus the crisis in Figure 188 takes place after the sporulation 
of May 4 and between May 5 and May 7, as shown not only by the 
conspicuous death of parasites during the intersporulation period of 
May 5 and May 6, but by the relatively slight increase of parasites during 
the sporulation on May 7 This infection, which was the most acute 
encountered, caused the death of the monkey on May 9 The temperature 
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1, Figs, 1 and 2). When the parasites disappear from the peripheral 
blood at the time of the crisis, they arc not at first phagocytosed, but are 
filtered out and concentrated in the Billroth cords of the spleen (PI. 1 , 
Fig. 3). This initial manifestation of acquired immunity probably repre- 
sents a localization of the parasites <fue to an antibody, which may be an 
agglutination, as demonstrated in vUro in ?. knowlesihy Eaton (1938), 
or an attachment of parasites to the trincrophugGs, as ioucid in cultures 
of P. jtild^arnm by McLay (1922), In a few hours or days the con- 
centrated parasites are ingested in great numbers by the macrophages 
(PI. 2, Figs 1 and 2), owing undoubtedly to an opsonification of the 
parasites and parasitized red cells by antibody. This antibody probably 
accounts for the protective property of serum taken from latent infections 
in avian malaria (Findlay and Brown, 193d), in human malaria (Soti- 
riades, 1917; Kauders, 1927; Neumann, 1933; and lorando and 5oti' 
riades, 1937), and in simian malaria (Coggcshall and-Kumm, 1938; 
Coggeshall and Eaton, 1938). The fact that protective antibodies have 
not always been found (W. H Taliaferro and L. G. Taliaferro, 1929 b 
and 1934b) led W. H. Taliaferro and Cannon (1956) to suggest that 
antibodies are produced locally in sufficient quantities to be operative in 
the specific organs in situ, but not in sufficient quantities to be easily 
demonstrated in the peripheral blood A day or two after concentration in 
the Billroth cords, the parasites arc quickly digested except for the ma- 


CAPTION FOR PLATE ON PACING PAGE 
Plate 1 $Iuggi5h phagocytosis of PIjs’ • • “ i 

of the Amencan monkeys dunng the acv< 
and the concentration of P bras/Uaitum 

of the crisis (Fig 3). X 1450. (From ■ ' , 

Reactions during Primary Infections and Superinfcctions of Phsnodium 
Panamanian ^^onkcys,'■ Journal of InfetUoui Dneates, LIX .f/uIy-August, I9s j, 
125.) 


Figure 1 A Kupffer cel) in the liver containing a parasite, an erythrocyfCi 

and four small masses of malarial pigment. Acute use of infection 


Figure 2 Two macrophages in a Billroth cord In the red pulp of 

a small number of residues of parasites, red cells, and maUtial pig 
infection. ^ 

Figure 3 Large numbers of parasitized erythrocytes concentrated [^fthe 

the spleen Note that parasites are absent fr^ the characteristic of the 

macrophages in the Billroth cords show theslugpsh p initiation of 

acute rise and that the littoral cells lining the sinus are not phagocytic 
crisis of infection. 
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L. G. Taliaferro (1929a, 1954c) mtravenously superinfected birds and 
monkeys with such large numbers of parasites that they could study the 
superinfection quantitatively. They found that in immune animals the 
parasites, after reinfection, begin to be removed at once, with the same 
effectiveness that they are removed at the time of the crisis in initially 
infected animals, and that in monkeys the asexual cycle occasionally ex- 
hibits a transitory delay, accompanied by the production of fewer mero- 
zoites. In other words, superinfcction, since it occurs in an effectively 
immune animal instead of in an uninfected animal, has no incubation 
period or acute rise, but begins at once with a crisis and proceeds imme- 
diately to latency. 

The problem now arises: what is the mechanism whereby the plas- 
modia are removed throughout the course of the infection? The death 
of all of the parasites, whether it takes place before, during, or after the 
crisis (i.e., during natural or acquired immunity), is associated with 
phagocytosis by macrophages, chiefly of the spleen, liver, and bone 
marrow. Other cells play insignificant r6!es. Furthermore, the macro- 
phages phagoc)’tose free parasites, parasitized red blood cells, and resi- 
dues of parasites such as malarial pigment and uninfected red cells, 
which are probably injured by the infection. Malarial pigment is the most 
indigestible part of the parasite red<ell complex, since it is often found 
in macrophages months after all other vestiges of the parasites have 
disappeared Large monocytes containing malarial pigment may be found 
in the peripheral blood, especially during the crisis and thereafter. A 
review of tlie literature covering the considerable amount of work done 
on this aspect of the subject will be found in W H. Taliaferro and 
Mulligan (1937) and involves direct evident^ from necropsy findings 
and indirect evidence from splenomegaly (see Stratman-Thomas, 1935; 
Coggeshall, 1937; Afridi, 1938) and splenectomy and blockading 
procedures. 

Although phagocytosis has been known for years to occur in malarial 
infections. Cannon and W. H. Taliaferro (1931) and W. H. Taliaferro 
and Cannon (1936) were the first to study infections and superinfec- 
tions at closely spaced intervals and to correlate phagocytosis m detail 
with the course of the infection and with immunity. The rate of phago- 
cytosis during natural immunity, i e , before the crisis, increases as the 
number of parasites increases, but is always comparatively sluggish (PL 
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acquired resistance to P. catbetnerium, but, even when pushed to the 
maximum, does not affect natorai resistance. This work, however, is open 
to the possible criticism that the large amounts of pigment in the macro- 
phages after the crisis, which are not there before the development of 
immunity, may simply augment the blockading doses to produce the 
observed effect. In the third place, as pointed out previously, accumulat- 
ing evidence indicates that the greatly superior mechanism for disposing 
of parasites associated with acquired immunity is highly specific and is 
probably associated with an antibody. 

The limitation of phagocytosis to the macrophages of the spleen, liver, 
and bone marrow is probably a question of opportunity, as such macro- 
phages are advantageously placed where they can remove material from 
the blood stream. The so-called general immunity in malaria, therefore, 
is actually a local reaction in strategically placed organs (W. H. Talia- 
ferro, 1934). It should be noted, how’ever, that in overwhelming infec- 
tions the parasites may be so numerous that secondary complications, such 
as stasis of the blood, clogging of the capillaries, and hemorrhage may 
occur in various organs. In such an event the macrophages of the brain, 
lungs, suprarenals, and kidneys, as well as those of the bone marrow, 
liver, and spleen, may actively phagoq'tose malarial material. 


CAPTION FOR PLATE ON FACNG PAGE 

Plate 3. Portions of a 

rhesus tnoakey (Fig. 1) • ' 

acute tise of an infection • • 

Taliaferro and H. W 

the Function and Origii •* 

No 29 .fifay, 1937], pp 1-138.) 

Figure 1 The normal constituents of the venous sinus are chiefly the 
circulating blood (lymphocytes, granulocytes, and red cells), and those of the p' 
cords are also cells of the circulating blood with a greater ptopottion of prge ' 

and, in addition, reticular cells with indeterminate cytoplasm and sugn y p S 0 
macrophages. 

Figure 2 The additional constituents of the vetwu! sinus and of 
the spleen of a monkey durnig the bte acute nse of an ® hninhoevtcs and 

parasitized ted cells and many transitional alls (polyWasts) ' A iocylM 

macrophages, containing malarial pigniOTl c/ioplasmin" 

Into mactophages is shown by 


sitional series, phagocytosis increases appnwjmau.»> »..v.. - 
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larial pigment (PI. 2, Figs. 3-5, which are from monkey 119, see also 
Fig. 188). The pigment is digested within a few months, as may be seen 
by a study of animals m which relapses or superinfections do not inter- 
vene. The various tissues gradually return to their normal histological 
appearance, but as long as immunity lasts they retain their ability to 
react more quickly than the tissues of nonimmune animals. 

These data raise the interesting immunological question as to whether 
the death of the parasites before the crisis and that during or after the 
crisis are due to the same factors. In other words, is acquired immunity 
simply an enhancement of the high-grade natural immunity present from 
the beginning, or is it due to an entirely new set of factors superimposed 
on the natural condition? Certain facts tend to indicate that the two 
mechanisms are essentially different. In the first place, during natural 
immunity, all evidence indicates that phagocytosis is nonspecific, and 
there is some evidence that only those parasites are phagocytosed which 
are moribund or otherwise abnormal (Hartman, 1927; Gingrich, 1934; 
Hegner and Hewitt, 1938; Hewitt, 1938) In the second place, Gingrich 
found that the injection of large numbers of red cells breaks down 


CAPTION FOR PLATE ON FACNC PACE 

Plate 2 Interne phigocyiosii of PhimoJium brauhanum by mactophages in Central 
American monkeys at the height of the crisis of the malarial infection (Pigs 1 and 2) 
and malarial pigment, the residue of parasites after the intense phagocytosis, in the 
macrophages shortly thereafter (Figs )-5) X 1450 (From W H Taliaferro and P R 
Cannon, Cellular Reactions during Primary Infections and Supetinfeciions of Plasmodium 
Brasilianum and Panamanian Monkeys," fonmal of Infteiious D/ieaies, LIX [July- 
August, 1936], 72-125 ) 

Figure 1 A Kupffer cell in the liver containing many recognizable parasitized and 
unparasilized red cells, and a monocyte (Mon ) containing malarial pigment Crisis of 
infection 

Figure 2 Two macrophages in the Billroth cord of the spleen containing many recog- 
nizable parasitized and unparasitized red cells Crisis of infection 

Figure 3 A Kupffer ceil in the liver containing malarial pigment Two days after the 
crisis 

Figure 4 Two macrophages in the bone marrow containing malarial pigment Two 
days after the crisis 

Figure 5. Four macrophages in the Billroth cord of the spleen containing malarial 
pigment Two days after the crisis Figures 3. 4 and 5 were all taken from monkey 119 
(see text Figure 183) Note that the Kupffer cell of the liver contains intermediate 
amounts of malarial pigment between that found in the macrophages of the spleen and 
of the bone marrow 
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mg the acute rise of the infection and is greatly enhanced at the time of 
the crisis, when immunity, which is probably associated with the elabora- 
tion of antibodies, is developed. Thereafter the infection progressively 
subsides, unless the immunity k lowered. If the immunity is lowered, 
the parasites, because their reproduction has not been inhibited, reac- 
cumulate in the blood until immunity again develops and becomes 
Operative. 


LEISHMANIASIS 


The course of kala a 2 ar cannot be studied and analyzed as was done 
in the case of malaria because its causative agent, Lehhmania donovant, 
is not accessible for study; but it is of interest here because L. donovant 
lives in the macrophages themselves, as has been shown by Qiristophcrs 
( 1904 ), Meleney (1925), Hu and Cash (1927), and others. It not 
Only lives in the maaophages of the spleen, liver, bone marrow, and 
intestinal wall, and, in extreme cases, the macrophages of almost all 
organs and tissues, but proliferation of the macrophages constitutes the 
chief characteristic of the disease. For a review 0 / the literature, see C J. 


Watson, 1928; Linton, 1929. See the former reference also for a seem* 
ingly similar condition in the litlle-known histoplasmosis. The parasites, 
therefore, instead of being digested, find the cytoplasm of the phagocytes 
a suitable medium in which to grow and multiply. Splenectomy should 


be particularly illuminating in trying to decide whether the macrophage 
system is valuable, imperfect as it is, as the only defense the body has; 
or is deleterious, as being the most suitable location for the parasites. 
Some work on kala azar has been done (see Laveran, 1917), but further 
systematic experimental work on animals should prove valuable. The 
fact that the disease is so often fatal indicates that reproduction of the 
■ parasites is continuous, as in malaria. Immunity, nevertheless, is devel- 
oped in approximately 10 percent of the infections, but it is not 
apparent whether the suppression of the infection is predominantly oe 
to an increase in the ability of the macrophages to digest the parasites or 


to an inhibition of reproduction of the parasites. 

Oriental sore, a cutaneous leishmaniasis caused by L. tropica, on e 
other hand, usually spontaneously heals and confers an immunit) 0 
reinfection. Sections of the skin at the site of the sores often show pr 
nounced local accumulations of macrophages. As in the case of I e sma 
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The fact has been stressed that the greatly enhanced phagocytic activity 
of individual macrophages during ac<]uired immunity is specific and is 
probably related to antibodies. In addition, there is a nonspecific increase 
of macrophages at strategic points, particularly in the spleen and the 
bone marrow, due to their cytogenesis from lymphocytes through poly- 
blast stages and from hislogcnous macrophages. The latter source is 
acknowledged by Bruetsch (1927, 1932a, 1932b) and others, and both 
sources have been demonstrated by W, H. Taliaferro and Cannon 
(1936) and W, H. Taliaferro and Mulligan (1937). In fact, the chief 
source of new macrophages is from lymphocytes (PI. 3). The lympho- 
q’tes themselves arise by mitotic proliferation (PI. 4). This is a promi- 
nent part of the so-called lymphoid hyperplasia of the spleen and occa- 
sionally of other organs, if the malarial infection is long drawn out. 

In passing it may be mentioned briefly that the parasites destroy red 
blood cells in large quantities, flood the blood plasma with foreign mat- 
ter such as corpuscular debris, free malarial parasites and malarial pig- 
ment, sometimes block the capillaries and damage various tissues, espe- 
cially the spleen and liver. All these losses and destructions are made 
good by various nonspecific hyperplastic and reparative activities of the 
host. The pathological and regenerative changes have been extensively 
studied, especially in human malaria (see \V. H. Taliaferro and Mulli- 
gan, 1937, for a review of the literature). 

The foregoing results indicate that acquired immunity against malaria 
largely involves parasiticidal effects, with no pronounced inhibition of 
the rate of reproduction for extended lengths of time. The parasiticidal 
effects can be correlated with phagocytosis Phagocytosis is sluggish dur- 


CAPTION FOR PLATE ON FACING PACE 
Plat( 4 A nodule in the nhiCe pulp of the spleen during lymphoid hyperplasia as- 
sociated with the late acute use of Flmmodtum tynomolgi in a rhesus monkey. (From 
W H Taliaferro and H W Mulligan, "Histopathology of Malaria with Special 
Reference to the Function and Origin of ihe Macrophages m Defence," Indun Medical 
Research Memoirs, 'No 29 {May, 1937], pp 1-136) 

Figure 1. This activated splenic nodule due to malaria is slightly enlarged, shows a 
pcoRQunced transitional xone and a roaikedly active secondary nodule, in which occur 
swollen phagocytic reticular cells and mitoses, amoijg many lymphocytes and a few reticu- 
lar cells X 180 

Figure 2 A detail of the upper portion of the secondary nodule shown in Figure 1 
which consists mainly of medium lymphocytes and swollen, slightly phagocytic reticular 
cells Reticular cell A is beginning to mobilize X 1013 

Figure 3 A detail of the lower portion of the secondary nodule shown in Figure 1, 
which consists mainly of lymphocytes many of which are dividing X 655. 
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followinp a subnormal condition of the rats or infedioos such as 
Bartonella or paratyphoid. In any mse Culbertson and Wottoa (ifm 

Early investigators (Rabinosvifsch and Kempner, 1899; von Wasic- 
lewsh and Scon. 1900; especially Laveran and Mesnil, 1901; MacNeal, 



FiCl^RE J89. TIi« change* iii aumher of TrjPaaotoifSit lewis) and the coe&cient of 
variation and percentage of division form* during the course of infeciion in rat J05. 
As acquired immunity develops, the rate of reproduction is inhibited bj abbstio, as 
evidenced by the low cociBcicnt of variation anJ Jow percentage of division forms be- 
ginning at location I, and tho parasites are killed by trypanolysins operative at Jocafjiws 
2 and 3. Whether, m addition, natural immunity operates has not been ascertalnea 
(Prom W. H. Taliaferro, 1924; division forms added ) 


1904; W. H. Brown, 1915) were convinced by tbeic microscopical 
studies that T. leu/isi reproduces onip during the first fetv daps in the rat> 
after which the trypanosomes live in the blood as nonreproducing adults. 
This conclusion has been substantiated by W. H. Taliaferro (1924), 
Coventry (Z925), and iRegendanrand Kihuth (1927). Thus in Tig^f^ 
189 the coefficient of variation of the total length of the trypanosoma^ 
and the percentage of division forms, each of which, as will be recaiie . 
measure the rate of reproduction, are high when trypanosomes appeal 
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percentage of human beings recovering from kala azar, it is impossible 
to decide from the available data whether suppression of the infection 
is predominantly due to a destruction of the parasites or to an inhibition 
of their reproduction. The fact that Immunity is more or less generalized 
indicates, however, that some humoral prindple is involved. 

NONLETHAL INFECTION WITH THE TtypatlOSOma letvist GROUP OF 
TRYPANOSOMES 

The trypanosomes differ from the plasmodia In that they live in the 
blood stream and do not infect the red blood cells. Some are pathogenic. 
Others are nonpathogenic. Among the latter is a large group of trypano- 
somes which produce nonlethal infections in rodents, are morphologi- 
cally identical or similar to T. hwtsi of the rat, and are differentiated 
almost entirely by their specificity for their rodent hosts. Of these, T. 
lewisi of the rat and T dultom of the mouse have been extensively 
studied and furnish the basis for the conclusions in the following discus* 
Sion 

The number curve of T. leu-isi in the rat when a few parasites are 
injected, as shown by Steffan (1921), W. H. Taliaferro and L G. 
Taliaferro (1922), W. H. Taliaferro (1924), and Coventry (1925), 
starts, as does a malarial infection, with an incubation period and an 
acute rise, until the trypanosomes may reach 300,000 or more per cu. 
mm Then there is a crisis between the eighth and the fourteenth days, 
during which most of the parasites are destroyed Those that remain 
continue to live in the blood for some lime (varying from several weeks 
to several months) , until they ate removed either gradually or suddenly. 
Thereafter they are not found in the blood, and relapses seldom occur, 
but a few may persist, as ascertained by relapses which sometimes ensue 
after splenectomy and blockade with India ink, or after other conditions 
which lower the immunity of the host. Whether a few always persist 
cannot be determined from the available data. The rat, however, Is 
immune to reinfection for long periods, as was first shown by Kanthack 
et a! (1898). Fatal infections of T. lewisi in young rats were first 
reported by Jurgens in 1902 (see also W. H Brown, 1914; Herrick and 
Cross, 1936; Duca, 1939; Culbertson and Wotton, 1939). They are 
often complicated by a concomitant occurrence of either or both of the 
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munit)', but, since natural immunity may be due to many factors, the 
only conclusion that is wanaated from negative experiments is that the 
experimental method used did not disclose any natural immunitj-. With 
these facts in mind, we may conclude the following: Guinea pigs seem 
to possess a high natural parasiticidal immunity to T. kwh/, since T. 
leuhi hardly increases in numbers at all in spite of the fact that it goes 
through the same reproductive c)-cle as it does in the rat. Mice seem 
to possess a high natural ablastic /mmunit}' to T. duttoni, since T. dutioni 
in splcncctomi 2 cd and blockaded mice reproduce at a higher rate than 
in normal mice. Rats have not been shown to possess any natural im- 
munity against T. huhi. 


Tlic drop in numbers at the crisis (at location 2, in Fig. 189) repre- 
sents the acquisition of a tr)'panocidal response on the part of the host, 
in addition to the ablastic effect, since if only the latter n ere present the 
numbers would remain constant. Also, the disappearance of the trj’pano- 
somes at the end of the infection (at location 3, in Fig. 189) represents 
another acquisition of tJie same type of immune response. 'ITje comple- 
mentar)’ action of the ablastic and tf)'panocida! effects not only effec- 
tively suppresses the infection, but also pre%’cnts relapses and reinfections 
for long periods (at least 325 days). Thus a few trj'panosomes left from 
the initial infection or introduced by reinfection may be killed at once, 
or, if they are not killed at once, their reproduction is inhibited until 
they are killed. These statements hold for T. duttoni and, as far as the)’ 


have been tested, for T. nabiasi (previous citations). 

Tlie three effects of immunity which operate at points 1, 2 and 3 m 
Figure 189 are all due to humoral antibodies, as tested by passive transfer 
experiments, Tlie)* are associated with the globulin fraction of serum, 
are acquired as a result of specific infection or specific immunization, an 
are decreased in amount or delayed m time of appearance by splenectomy 
and blockade. They differ in the following ways: The titer of the th^e 
varies independently, as far as can be tested. The trypanocidal e ^ 
are due to tj’pical lysins which may, howev’er, act as opsonins tn itto- 
The trypanolysin which terminates the infection kills either ad;^ or 
dividing trypanosomes taken at any time during the course of in e lo i 
whereas that which causes the first number crisis kills only those ry- 
panosomes which have just appeared in a rat s blood. The ^ 
survive the first number crisis are either basically nonsuscepti e 
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in the blood on the fourth day after infection and then drop precipitously 
until on the tenth day of the infection they teach a low level (at location 
1, in Figure 189), from which they do not thereafter deviate. Provided 
such a large number of adult trypanosomes are injected intravenously 
that they appear in the blood and can be studied immediately, the coeffi* 
cient is low on the first day and rises precipitously, as may be seen in 
control rat 980 in Figure 190. The inhibition of reproduction, as will 
be shown later, is due to the development of an acquired immunity 
involving an antibody which has been called ablastin (W, H. Taliaferro, 
1924, 1932) . The rate of reproduction of T. lewtsi is similarly retarded 
and inhibited when grown m an abnormal host, the guinea pig, as 
ascertained by G)ventry (1929). Essentially the same results were found 
for r. duttoni in the mouse, except that the rate of reproduction is never 
as high and is not as completely inhibited, according to W. H. Taliaferro 
and Pavlinova (1936) and W. H. Taliaferro (1938). Hence the 
trypanosomes ate never as numerous during the acute rise and may 
increase slightly in numbers during the first part of the developed infec- 
tion. T. iotvensis in the striped ground squirrel, as described by Rouda- 
bush and Becker ( 1934) , closely parallels the development of T. duttoni. 
Since T. nahiAsi in its natural host, the rabbit, increases in numbers only 
during the first few days of the infection and thereafter does not show 
division forms, as repotted by Kro6 (1936), the rate of reproduction 
of this trypanosome may also be inhibited. 

The question arises. Is there a natural immunity during the acute rise 
of these infections’ For it must be realized that in spite of the rise in 
numbers a constant percentage of the parasites formed may be being 
killed as was demonstrated in malaria. There are two ways of demon- 
strating natural immunity. The first applies to the death of the organisms 
and can be used only in such infections as malaria, m which it can be 
demonstrated that all of the progeny formed do not survive. This is 
impossible in the trypanosome infections, in which reproduction is not 
synchronous and in which no method of ascertaining the total number 
of progeny produced has so far been devised. The second method applies 
not only to the death of the organisms, but also to the rate of reproduc- 
tion, and involves various procedures such as comparisons of the same 
species in various hosts and splenectomy combined with blockade. Posi- 
tive experiments of this kind will indicate the existence of a natural im- 
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mains constant in experimental rat 977 because the trypanosomes are not 
reproducing. As was indicated above, ablastin is not absorbed by the 
trypanosomes m vitro, whereas the trypanocidal antibodies ace. There is 
thus no lasting union of trypanosomes and ablastin, nor is there a sensiti- 
zation of trypanosomes by ablastin as there is with the trypanoJysins. 
Moreover, if smaller and smaller doses of trypanocidal antibody are 
given, a point is reached at which the trypanosomes ace not killed, but 
their reproduction remains unaltered. A group reaction can be demon- 
strated faet^vcen T. duttont and T. [ewisi and their ablastins in vivo, and 
between T. lewisi and anddutioni trypanocidal antibody in vivo and in 
vitro; but whether the reaction of aniHewisi trypanocidal antibody against 
T . duttoni in vivo and in vitro is a true group reaction of an immune antv 
lewisi antibody is not evident because normal rat serum is also trypano- 
cidal to T, duttoni. These statements are based on a series of investiga- 
tions involving either or both of the following: in vitro work for the 
trypanocidal effects and in vivo passive transfer experiments for all three 
effects by W. H. Taliaferro and coworkers {vide infra), Regendanz and 
Kikuth (1927), Peek and Marmorston-Gottesman (1930) and co- 
workers, W. H. Taliaferro, Cannon, and Goodloe (1931), and W. H. 
Taliaferro (1932), Culbertson (1938) has shown that the immunity to 
T. lewisi is passed through the mother's placenta and milk to young rats 
where it persists for several weeks. Later, Culbertson and Wotton 
(1939) found that the young rats do not appear to produce ablastin as 


promptly or as well as older rats. 

Various procedures designed to lower the macrophage function, such 
as splenectomy, especially if combined with India-ink blockade or some 
infection such as Bartonella which affects the macrophage system, de- 
crease the strength and delay the appearance of ablastin and the terminal 
trypanolytic antibody (Regendanz and Kikuth, 1927; Peria and Mar- 
morston-Gotteman, 1930; Regendanz, 1932; and \V, H. Taliaferro, 
Cannon, and Goodloe, 1931). This is an effect on acquired immunity. 

The next question which arises is whether the macrophages or olha 
phagoq’tic cells assist in passive immunity of in the admn of abtehn 
or the trypanolysins in the body. The work of W H. Taliaferro (193 ) 
indicates the following: Splenectomy and blockade have no eSec on 
passive transfer of ablastin, but the following interesting seconda j 
effect results; The passive transfer of ablastin lasts only for a few days. 
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antibody or acquire a resistance to it. So far, the reproduction-inhibiting 
properties of ablastin have not been demonstrated in vitro, but suitable 
amounts of serum, containing ablastin together with adult trypanosomes, 
when tested in vivo in a rat allow the trypanosomes to live, but prevent 
them from reproducing. (Adult trypanosomes have to be used for this 



Figure 190 The demonslration of ablastin against Trypanosoma Itwhi by passive 
transfer The rate of reproduction of the trypanosomes, as shown by the constant coeffi- 
cient of variation, is completely inhibited in experimental rat 977, which received 2 cc. 
of serum and a large number of adult trypanosomes from seed rat 972, whereas the rate 
of reproduction goes through the normal cyde in control rat 977, which received a 
similar number of adult trypanosomes, but i» serum, from seed rat 972. (From "W. H 
Taliaferro, 1924 ) 

test since a curtailment of the reproductive activity of dividing trypano- 
somes, which is all that could be expected, is difficult to demonstrate with 
certainty.) Thus the difference between the coefficient of variation curve 
in experimental rat 977, which was given ablastic serum plus adult 
trypanosomes, and in control rat 980, which was given normal serum 
plus adult trypanosomes, is seen in Figure 190. The number curve re* 
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bodies which are associated with the globuiin fraction of immune serum, 
ate passiveiy transferabie, and ate ptobabiy a product of the lymphoid- 
macrophage system; but whereas ablastin possesses no /« pilm aiEnity 
for the trypanosomes, the trypanolysins ate typical antibodies (ambo- 
ceptor) and can sensitize the trypanosomes in pilm. Furthermore, the 
macrophage system does not appear to intervene in the passive transfer 
of ablastin, but in some way functions in the union of antigen and anti- 
body during the passive transfer of the trypanolysins, 

CONTINUOUS FATAL TRYPANOSOMUSIS IN THE MOUSE AND SOMETIMES 
IN THE RAT 

Most species of trypanosomes appear to be nonpathogenic, and there 
is a growing mass of evidence that even many of the pathogenic forms 
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Figure 191. The changes in number of Trypanosoma rhoitsitnse and the coefficient 
0 / variation during the course of infection in a mouse. No acquired immunity is de- 
veloped in the mouje, since the number of trypanosomes more or Jess steadily increase 
and their rale of reproduction, as evidenced by the high coefficient of variation, is not 
inhibited (Redrawn from W H. Taliaferro and L. G. Taliaferro, 1922 ) 




in man and domesticated animals may be nonpathogenic in their natural 
hosts (cf. Duke, 1936) . Little is known of the course of their infection 
in their natural hosts, but they have been extensively studied in labo- 
ratoty animals, in which they are all pathogenic. The well-known patho- 
genic trypanosomes, which produce disease in man and domestic am- 
mals, are T. gambieme, T. rhadetieme, T- brucei, T. congoleme, ", 
phm, T. epnmi, T. equmum, and T. eqmpndum. When injected into 
mice, the parasites almost invariably appear in the Wood after a s or 
incubation period, and increase in number more or less steadily on i 
the death of the host This type of infection is composed of an a- 
tion period and acute rise, with no crisis or developed -"^mn. 
somettoes occurs in the tat. Its continuous nature was clearly pomte 
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ercafter it is not adequately augmented and supplemented by an active 
astic immunity in splenectomizcd and blockaded animals, as it is in 
rmal rats, because the active immuni^' is slow in developing and 
:reased in amount. Splenectomy and blockade definitely decrease the 
ectivcncss of the trj’panolysins. It would seem that such an effect 
lid be adequately explained by a decrease in the amount of comple- 
nl which would prevent the lysis of sensitized trypanosomes, or by a 
:rease of macrophages which would prevent the removal of opsonized 
rasites. The fact that previously sensitized trypanosomes are as readily 
noved in splenectomizcd and blockaded animals as in normal rats 
ms to negate both of these suppositions, unless the sensitized trypano- 
nes are agglutinated and removed mechanically — a possibility which 
:ause of technical difficulties has not yet been ruled out. A more likely 
planation is that there is an interference with the union of antigen 
d antibody. 

It has already been indiated that a lysin differs from an opsonin only 
that the terminal lysis and death of sensitized organisms may be 
ected by extra* rather than intracellular enzymes. Just as in the 
hrcct studies discussed in the preceding paragraph, however, direct 
idles on phagoc)’tosis have failed to indicate whether phagocytosis or 
>is is more important in acquired immunity. Laveran and Mesnil 
901) considered that the parasites are actively phagocytosed, and 
ludsky (1911) and Delanoe (1912), studying the acquired Immunity 
mice to T. lewist, came to the same conclusion. Regendanz and Kikuth 
927) believed that the parasites are phagocytosed in a nonspecific 
ly. MacNeal (1904), Manteufel (1909), W. H. Taliaferro (1924), 
d Coventry (1929), on the other hand, considered that they ate lysed, 
studying the tissues for evidence of phagocytosis, we ate handicapped 
the fact that no easily recognizable vestiges of trypanosomes, such as 
alarial pigment, remain in macrophages for any appreciable length of 
ne. The fact that pigment by itself may be phagocytosed does not 
validate this statement, since the whole complex, consisting of red 
II, parasite, and pigment, is often recognized intact in macrophages 
To sum up: acquired immunity against nonpathogenic trypanosomes 
•imarily involves ablastin and trypanolysins, the first of which prevents 
e trypanosomes from undergoing growth and cell division, and the 
cond of which kill the trypanosomes. They are both humoral anti- 
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uniform increases in the length of each stage. Furthermore, Kri;gs- 
man’s inability to find degenerating stages in the blood early in the 
infertion and his finding them during the terminal phases is not con- 
clusive evidence that trypanosomes arc not dying during the early loo- 
rates of increase. It is very likely that the macrophages remove such 
forms less quickly during the latter part than during the early part of 
the infection, because thej- have become partially blockaded. The inter- 
pretation of the varying rates of increase of T, evansi in the mouse, as 
found by Krijgsman, will therefore have to await further analysis. From 
an &ioewous mass of work on the mouse as a carrier of so-caIIe<l pas- 
sage strains, however, it appears that no tiypanolysin usualJp develops 
in the mouse wliich kills most of them and toward which the residue 
become antigenically resistant, as has been demonstrated in the infec- 
tions to be described in the foJ/ow/ng section. 

We may accordingly conclude that the course of the infection in the 
mouse and sometimes in the rat most closely approximates the simplest 
type of infection, which increases as a geometrical progression and in 
which little, if any, immunity is acquired of either an ablastic or trypano- 
cidal type. 


Intermittbnt Fatal TRVPANoso^^lASls in Varjous Laboratory 
ANI^fALS 


When the same pathogenic trypanosomes considered in the preced- 
ing section are grown in the guinea pig, the infection is ^'picilly char- 
acterized by an incubation period, followed by alternate increases (the 
first is an acute rise and the succeeding ones are relapses) and decreases 
(crises) in the parasite population until the animal dies. Besides the 
guinea pig, this kind of infection is observed in rabbits, dogs, cats, and 
occasionally in rats infected with these same trjpanosomes, in man 
inferted with T. rhodestense and sometimes in mice infected with T. 
congoleme. Sometimes the initial acute rise and crisis do not develop, 
as is shown in Figure 192. In other animals, such as sheep, the entire 
infection is of such low grade that trypanosomes are rarely found and 
then only in thick him. These statements are based on work by 
and D. Thompson (1910, 19U)> J. G. Thomson (1912), \V. 
Taliatam and L. G. Taliufero (1922), Knowte end ^up " 
(1928), Davis (1931). Kri/gsraan (1933), Browning et al. {m }, 
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out by Massaglla (1907) and is illustrated in Figure 191 by T. rho- 
desiense in the mouse. 

Whether there is a natural immunity against the trypanosomes in 
the mouse cannot be answered at present, barause of insufficient data. 
On the one hand, W. H. Taliaferro, Johnson and Cannon (unpublished 
work, see W. H. Taliaferro, 1929) reported no effect of splenectomy 
on mice infected with T. equinum, and on the other hand Schwetz 
(193^) and RussefT (1935) found a slight effect of splenectomy in 
mice infected with T. congolense and T. equiperduni respectively. 

With regard to acquired immunity, most data are in accord in show- 
ing that the mouse does not develop any appreciable amount. As may 
be Seen in Figure 191, the rate of reproduction of the parasites remains 
constant and fairly high (the C.V, varies between 8 9 and 10.5 per- 
cent) and the parasites progressively increase in number until the death 
of the host (see also control mouse, infected with T. equtnum, in 
Figure 193, which is drawn on a semilogarithmic scale). 

In 1933 Krijgsman showed that the rate of increase of T. evansi 
in the mouse and rat ts not uniform during the acute rise, but that tw’o 
periods of high rales of increase, approximately between eighteen and 
thirty-two hours and sixty and sixty-six hours, alternate with three pe- 
riods of lower rates of increase at the beginning, middle, and end of 
the infection He believed that the terminal low rate of increase is due 
to a destruction of parasites, as evidenced by the occurrence of more 
degenerating forms, but that the earlier low rates are due to a partial 
inhibition of reproduction. He reached this conclusion because he found 
no increase in degenerating trypanosomes in the blood and in spite of 
the fact that he found no diminution in the percentage of division 
forms. He visualized the mechanism of this partial inhibition of re- 
production as a uniform retardation of all stages of the cycle of 
growth and cell division. There is no doubt that theoretically such 
a uniform lengthening of all stages would give a partial inhibition of 
reproduction, without affecting either the percentage of division forms 
or the coefficient of variation. Nevertheless, the existence of such a 
mechanism is doubtful, in view of the fact that in T. lewhi, as well as 
in cells in general, a retardation of cell division is characterized by an 
increased length of the testing stage (the so-called adult stage of T. 
leu/ht), and not by a gradual slowing down of the whole process with 
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inhibited, these infections may be considered with the constantly repro- 
ducing experimental infections discussed in this section. 

Little is known about natural immunity because, as pointed out in 
the consideration of the T. lewisi group of trypanosomes, the rate of 
reproduction of the trypanosomes annot be measured directly and few 
attempts have been made to raise the rate of reproduction (see T. dultom 
in the mouse) or to increase the percentage of surviving trypanosomes. 
Nieschulz and Bos (1931), however, reported a slightly shorter incuba- 
tion period in dogs infected with T, evansi as the result of splenectomy. 

•Acquired immunity, which develops later and which is superim- 
posed on any natural immunity which may be present, is entirely para- 
siticidal, with no evidence of an inhibition of reproduction. When the 
infection shows a typical acute rise in numbers, the first manifesta- 
tion of acquired immunity is a crisis (see guinea pig, in Figure 193). 
Thereafter, one or several relapses and crises follow. When a pro- 
longed chronic low-grade infection ensues, with no typical acute rise 
as in Figure 192, it is probable that parasiticidal effects of acquired 
immunity, similar to those produced at the two typical crises later, hold 
the numbers down. Since ail the animals die, the acquired immunity 
is obviously ineffective. In other words, once the parasites are intro- 
duced into the host, they reproduce during the entire infection, and 
although at intervals most of those that have accumulated in the blood 
are destroyed, the few that escape destruction repopulate the blood 
again and again until the host dies- 

An extensive series of itt vivo and in vitro investigations (see Laveran 
and Mesnil, 1912; W. H. Taliaferro, 1929, for reviews of the pioneer 
work) indicate (1) that the periodic destructions of the trj-panosomes 
are due to typical ttypanolysins which can be demonstrated in vivo and 
in vitro and which are acquired by the host as a result of specific infec- 
tion or specific immunization; (2) that the trypanosomes reaccumulate 
during the relapses not because the tiypanolysins disappear, but be- 
cause the parasites have become resistant to them; and (3) that the 
relapse trypanosomes differ antigenically and that the majority 
are subsequently killed by a new trypanolysin. In all of this work, the 
strains of trypanosome used and their continuous maintenance are ol 
paramount importance. The experimental infection is started with what 
is known as the passage strain and is usually maintained m mice y 
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and others. Tlie fact that animals often die when trj’panosomes are 
scarce in their blood has been explained as being due to sugar depletion, 
asphj-xiation, toxins, and so forth (sec von Brand, 1938, review). A 
possibilit)' that has not been adequately discussed in the literature Is 
that death shortly after a crisis may be due to the severity of the im* 
mune reaction, comparable to that seen in overwhelming hypersensi- 
tivity (cf. graph of malaria, Figure 188). 

In analyzing such infections, W. H. Taliaferro and L. G. Taliaferro 
(1922) found that the basic rate of reproduction remains relatively 



riGUXE 192. The chingej in number of TtypJicsoma rbodeiienie end the coefficient 
of vatlation during the course of infection m a guinea pig As acquired immunity de- 
velops, the parasites ace killed by trypanolysins operative during the long chrome period 
and at the t«o crises thereafter, but the rale of reproduction is not inhibited, as evi- 
denced by the high coefficient of variation (Kedrawn from W. H. Taliaferro and L. G. 
TaUahrm, 1922.) 

constant whenever parasites can be found in the blood in sufficient num- 
bers for study Thus in Figure 192 the coefficient of variation remains 
between 8.5 and 12.0 percent from twenty-three through forty-three 
days after infection Knowles and Das Gupta (1928) corroborated 
this finding for T. evansi in the rat, and Davis (1931) for T. rho- 
destense in the cat. There is some evidence that these trypanosomes, 
when originally isolated in Africa, exhibit infections essentially simi- 
lar, except that superimposed on the reproductive activity seen in 
Figure 192 are intermittent periods of heightened reproductive activity. 
Thus Robertson (1912) reported that periods of active reproduction of 
r. gamhiense in the monkey alternate with periods of less active repro- 
duction. Since reproduction continues at a relatively high rate, even 
during the periods of less active reproduction, and is never completely 
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Rotiget (1896) first found that the serum of rabbits and dogs, which 
had been infected with T. equiperdum and had become cachetic, exerted 
a protective action, in a dose of 0,3 cc., on mice infected with the pass- 
age strain as measured by the survival time of the mice. The fact that 
immune serum is protective led Laveran and Mesnil (1901) to hope 
that serotherapy might possibly be developed against pathogenic trypano- 
somiasis, but so far this hope has not materialized. Schilling (1902) 
was the first to recognize the phenomenon of trypanolysis in vitro. 
Rodet and Vallet (1906) studied the lysins systematically, and Massag- 
lia (1907) showed that the trypanosomes which repopulate the blood 
after each trj’panolytic crisis are immunologically different from the 
original strain and are resistant to the lysin producing the crisis. Thus 
serum from an infected guinea pig before a crisis is only slightly lytic, 
whereas that during and after the crisis is strongly lytic to the original 
strain of trypanosomes, but has no deleterious effect on the trypano- 
somes reappearing after the crisis. Levaditi and Mutermilch (1909) 
reported that the lysis is a complement-amboceptor reaction (i.e., in- 
volves a heat labile component of serum and the heat stable antibody), 
and Leger and Ringenbach (1911 and 1912) found a group specificity 
between Irypanolytic immune serums and different species of pathogenic 
trypanosomes. 

W. H. Taliaferro and T. L. Johnson (1926), in a study of the pro- 
duction of artificial crises (Figure 193) by immune serum against T. 


equinum in mice, found that zones of inhibition may occur. T. L. John- 
son (1929), in a continuation of this work, found that the production 
of the artificial crisis, with resulting lengthening of fife in the mouse, 
is dependent not only upon the amount of immune serum, but upon 
the absolute number of parasites present and upon the strain of para- 
site used. For example, when a given serum was injected into mice 
whose blood showed one to five parasites of a particular strain per 
microscopic field, it caused lysis of the trypanosomes uniformly in all 
doses greater than the minimal effective dose; when injected into mice 
the blood of which contained from ten to twenty-eight parasites of the 
same strain per microscopic field, it caused alternate zones of lysis an 
non-lysis (zone phenomenon); whereas when injected into mice whose 
blood showed fifty parasites per microscopic field, no lysis occurre , 
no matter what dose of serum was given. Moreover, Johnson was a e 
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serial transfer, since it has been found that strains remain immunologi* 
cally unchanged for long periods in mice. The trypanosomes which re- 
populate the blood after each tcypanolytic crisis are immunologically 
different from the passage strain and are resistant to the lysin produc- 
ing the crisis. They are known as relapse strains and also have to be 
maintained in mice by serial transfer. Thereafter, as many relapse strains 
as are studied have to be extracted and maintained separately and con- 



FicURE 193 The demonjtfjlion of a (rypanolytm afaimt a passage strain of TtypAHO- 
soma tquinum by passive transfer. An attiliciil crisis is produced in the trypanosome 
infection in the experimental mouse, which received 0 3 cc of serum taken from the seed 
guinea pig after its infection had undergone a crisis, whereas the infection in the control 
mouse which was not given sccum proceeded uniformly until the mouse died (Fiom 
W H. Taliaferro and T L Johnson, 1926 ) 


tinuously until the investigation is terminated. Reference to Figure 193 
will make this clearer. Both the guinea pig and the two mice were in- 
fected at appropriate intervals with a passage strain. Serum taken from 
the guinea pig at the time of the naturally occurring crisis produced an 
artificial crisis when injected into the experimental mouse, but would 
have been ineffective had the experimental mouse been infected with 
the relapse strain, which would have repopulated the blood of the 
guinea pig after the crisis. (The artificial crisis produced by the immune 
serum in this so-called curative test is very temporary.) A brief resume 
of the investigations follows 
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ways associated with the destruction of many organisms, and hence 
involves a selection, but the selection is effective within a clone, i.e., 
within the progeny of a single trypanosome. At the present time, how- 
ever, it is impossible to decide whether such persistent modifications 
ace due to changes in gene constitution, or, if they are not, whether they 
may eventually lead to such changes (see Robertson, 1929; W. H. Talia- 
ferro and Huff, 1940; and, in part, Dobell, 1912). Nevertheless, they 
are of extreme importance in allowing the parasite to overcome the 
defensive processes of the host and are probably largely responsible for 
the continued survival of the parasite. 

The lymphoid-maaophage system and particularly the macrophages 
along the blood stream, appear to be involved in immunity, as indicated 
by enlargement and histologial changes in the spleen (Laveran, 1908; 
Van den Branden, 1955; and others) and by the decreased length of 
life of splenectomized animals infected with various trypanosomes (see 
Davis, 1931, for most of the work prior to 1931; Nieschulz and Wawo* 
Roentoe, 1930; Nieschulz and Bos, 2932; Russeff, 1935). Negative 
results, as might be expected from the complexity of the problem as 
explained previously, have also been reported by some of the earlier 
workers (see Davis, 1951). and also by Davis (1931) and Browning 
et al. (1934), whereas increased length of life was noted in partially 
blockaded tats infected with T. equiperdum by Kolmer et al. (1933). 
Data orr splenectomized and blockaded animals which were treated are 
omitted from consideration because the treatment itself may affect the 
course of infection. 

Whether the trypanocidal antibody acts within the body as a trypano* 
lysin, or as an opsonin with resulting phagocytosis, or both, has been 
variously answered. Some authors have maintained that one or the other 
is the sole method of defense; some that they share e^ual honors; and 
some that, although lysis is the fundamental mechanism, phagocytosis 
is responsible for clearing up the debris, and so forth. No one can 
doubt the occurrence of phagoq-tosis after its careful description by 
so many competent observers (Neporojny and Yakimoff, 1904; Sauer- 
beck, 1905; Yakimoff, 1908; Mesnil and Brimont, 1909; Levaditi and 
Mutermilch, 1910). On the other hand, W. H. Taliaferro and . 
Johnson (1926) reported the finding of disintegrating trypanosomes 
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to subject this strain to immune serum and to secure a relapse strain 
which showed the zone phenomenon with one to five parasites per 
field. Such data give a basis for the interpretation of the variable and 
often contradictor)' results obtained by investigators doing only a 
few tests. 

The relapse strains can be differentiated from the passage strain not 
only by their resistance to lystns, but by their behavior in other serologi- 
cal tests, such as the Rteckenberg blood platelet test (Rieckenberg, 
1917; see also Brussin and Kalaje\', 1931). They also differ antigeni- 
cally and therefore stimulate different immune mechanisms, as is 
shown, for example, by cross-immunity tests. 

The difference in antigenic constitution of various strains was origi- 
nally studied by Elirlich and his coworkers in infections in mice in 
which artificial crises were produced by incomplete cures with drugs. 
Of the earlier papers, that of Ritz (1914) is particularly interesting 
He incompletely cured a mouse twenty times, during which seventeen 
immunologically different relapse strains w'erc produced, as tested by 
cross-immunity in mice after cure Some of these strains were identical 
with those of another mouse which had been incompletely cured nine- 
teen times, during which nine immunologically different strains had been 
produced. The immunological variations may be inherited, but in time 
may be lost. Ritz (1916) also showed that the strains arising naturally 
in the rabbit could be differentiated by the same methods. In the suc- 
ceeding years, more or less similar studies have been made with both 
antibody and drug-induced relapse strains. R«:enlly, Lourie and O’Con- 
nor ( 1937 ), in an in vitro study of relapse strains after drug treatment, 
obtained twenty-two relapse strains of which thirteen were immuno- 
logically distinct. In addition, they ascertained that certain strains tended 
to occur more frequently than others, that a strain may be a combina- 
tion of two or several strains, and that individual strains may disappear 
from such compound strains. 

The acquisition of this antibody resistance by the trypanosomes, with 
a concomitant antigenic change, is an interesting case of an environ- 
mentally induced persistent modification which is inherited for many 
asexual generations, sometimes through 400 mouse passages. It seems 
to be similar to the acquisition of drug resistance by free-living Proto- 
zoa It can be produced not only in vivo, but also in vitro. It is al- 
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infections. Tins work has yielded many facts of great interest, but ac- 
tual practical applications have been limited. 

ARTinOAL IM^^l;NJZAT^ON 

Tlie earlier literature on this subject has been critically reviewed by 
W. H. Taliaferro (1929)i to which publication the reader is referred 
for details. Only a feu’ of the more successful exampies are cited, 

Tlie greatest success with artificial immunization has been attained 
in Ddbejitt infections of cattle and consists of inducing in young healthy 
animals a low-grade or latent infeaion whidi is frcguently controlled 
with drugs. During tliis latent infection, the animal possesses a solid 
immunity to superinfcction, simitar to the condition in malaria. Like 
malaria, Jiowcver, the host's defenses may weaken and permit severe 
and even fatal relapses. 

bfention has been made of (he fact that one attack of oriental sore 
in man generally confers a lasting immunit)'. As the natural sores oc- 
cur on the face or other exposed portions of the body and leave dis- 
figuring scats, it has been the practice in many endemic centers for 
centuries to inoculate children on unexposed portions of the body. In 
a sense this is the crudest type of immunization, in that the highly virU’ 
lent virus is employed to induce the ordinarj- disease. The use of at- 
tenuated organisms has not met with particular success. 

Several investigators have been able to immunize laboratory animals 
W’ith dead (ry'panosomc vaccines. So far, however, such vaccines have 
not been extensively applied in a practical way and the outlook is 
not favorable. Among other di/Hcultics, the attainment of an ade- 
quately polyvalent vaccine can hardly be hoped for, owing to the exist* 
cnee of so many immunologically different strains of trypanosomes. 

IMMUNOLOGICAL REACTIONS USED IN DtACSOSlS 

Considerably more success has followed the practical application of 
immunological reactions in diagnosis than in immunization, but even 
here the success has been limited. This is due in part to the techmea 
difficulty of pctfect/ng the tests, especially when only weak reactions 
ensue, and in part to the fact that they have to be as satisfactory as or 
better than the demonstration of the parasites, which has been ten ere 
remarkably delicate in certain Wood infections, notably malatia ano 
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in the blood dating expetimental crises, which they interpreted as 
stages in lysis. This question can probably be answered as was the simi- 
lar question with regard to the trypanolysins in T. letvisi infections. 
The trj’panosomes become sensitized by' antibody, and the process may 
be completed by lysis (extracellular enzymes) on one hand, or by diges- 
tion within phagocytes (intracellular en2ymes)on the other hand. Which 
occurs may depend to a certain extent on the strength of the antibody. 

Besides the cellular basis for the production of the trypanocidal anti- 
body and the cooperation of phagocytes in removing sensitized para- 
sites, Kuhn (1938) has shown a peculiar role of the lymphoid-macro- 
phage system m passive transfer of anti T. equiperdum protective serum 
to mice. Thus immune serum, which is effective in protecting normal 
mice in doses of 0 4 cc. per 20 gm. body weight, gives only partial pro- 
tection to splenectomizcd mice, blockaded with India ink, in doses as 
high as 1 7 cc. per 20 gm. body weight. Suitable experiments indicate 
(as m previous work with T. lew'tsi) that this finding is due neither to 
the lowering of complement nor to the removal of phagocytic cells 
which might be necessary in removing opsonized parasites, but rather 
to the prevention of antibody uniting with trypanosomes An interest- 
ing, but confusing element in these experiments was that unilateral 
nephrectomy or ureterotomy was accompanied by a slight reduction in 
the protective titer of the serum 

A comparison of the resistance acquired by hosts against pathogenic 
and against nonpathogenic trypanosomes is very illuminating In the 
first case, the host acquires practically no resistance (mouse) or it pe- 
riodically forms trypanolysins (guinea pig, dog, etc.) which hardly 
ever effectively rid the animal of infection because a few of the patho- 
gens generally become resistant and repopulate the blood again and 
again until the host dies. In the second case, the host first produces an 
antibody which inhibits cell division of the parasites and then periodi- 
cally forms trypanolysins which get rid of the nonreproducing parasites. 

Practical Applications of Immune Reactions 

By far the most extensive literature on the immunology of the para- 
sitic Protozoa deals with experiments fundamentally planned m the hope 
of achieving some practical method of preventing, curing, or diagnosing 
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solution, the suspected antibody was not present (test negative) ; if the 
cells remain entire and unlysed and the supernatant clear, the suspected 
antibody was present in the serum (test positive). From the foregoing 
brief resume, it is obvious that this test demands careful preparation 
and standardiration of the component parts for its successful execution. 
It differs from the nonspecific complement fixation or Wassermann test 
widely used in syphilis only in that the test antigen is derived from the 
immunizing organism or antigen. The test antigen for the Wassermann 
test, on the other hand, involves the use of a lipoid extracted from 
normal tissue, such as beef heart. 

The specific complement fixation lest has been most satisfactorily 
standardized in amoebiasis and in dourine of horses. The successful 


cultivation of ’Endamoeba histolytica, the causative agent of amoebic 
dysentery, made amoebae available in sufficient quantities to provide a 
suitable antigen, and since the work of Craig in 1927 the complement 
fixation test for amoebiasis has been intensively studied (see Craig, 
1937; Meleney and Frye, 1937; Paulson and Andrews, 1938). The con- 
sensus of opinion seems to be that the test has to be carefully carried 
out to be dependable and that at best it can be used only as an adjunct 
to fecal diagnosis. 

The sum total of published work through 1910 indicated that com- 
plement-fixing antibodies could be demonstrated in various trypano- 
somiases under controlled conditions, but there was little to indicate 


that they could be used for diagnosis. From 1911 onward, however, 
the test was perfected and used extensively for the diagnosis of dourtne 
caused by Trypanosoma equiperdum in horses and mules. It was stand- 
ardized mainly through the efforts of Mohler, Eichhorn. and Buck 
(1913), E. A. Watson (1920), who used an aqueous antigen; and 
Dahmen (1922), who used both aqueous and alcoholic extracts. Ac- 
cording to Watson, the test is often positive before symptoms ^P' 
parent and during latent stages, and in practice no animal should be 
considered free of the disease unless negative two months after a Jas 
exposure. C. M. Johnson and Reiser (1937) concluded that the test 
is distinctly valuable in revealing active cases of Chagas s 

Little success has attended workers using specific complement faat.o 
in malaria and the leishmaniases, especially fcala -f. 
to the low titer of serums from infected persons and the ifficulty 
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trypanosomiasis, by the use of stained thick-blood films (see Barber, 
1936). From the great mass of literature only the tests which have 
been perfected or show considerable promise will be mentioned. De- 
tailed protocols and specific methods of procedure can be found in 
W. H. Taliaferro (1929) or in some of the more recent articles. 

A. Specife Immunological Reactions . — TTie reactions between antigen 
(cither complete or haptene) and antibody are so specific that, within 
certain limits, the presence of a suspected antigen can be ascertained 
with a known antibody, or, vice versa, a suspected antibody can be 
verified with a known antigen Both have been used in diagnosis. When 
the invading organism liberates some antigen, either whole or partial 
(haptene) into the blood, sputum, urine, and so forth, the antigen may 
be detected and identified by its reaction with a high titer immune serum, 
generally prepared in the laboratory Sometimes, if the organism iso- 
lated from an infected host cannot be fully identified by morphological 
criteria, it may be further classified in this way (see section on im- 
munological methods of classification). Or, if the invading organism 
during infection stimulates the formation of a specific antibody in the 
blood, it may be identified by its reaction with a known antigen which 
is prepared from the organism in the laboratory. In the Protozoa only 
the last type of reaction has been extensively used. 

The specific complement fixation test is one of the most highly stand- 
ardized laboratory tests. It is based on the fact that antibody will combine 
with antigen, and the resultant sensitized antigen will then combine fur- 
ther with complement (a heat labile component of serum), but neither 
antigen nor antibody will combine with complement alone In practice, 
serum suspected of containing an antibody is first heated at 56® C. for 
twenty minutes to inactivate the complement which it also contains and 
then IS added m varying proportions to a known antigen. To such mix- 
tures, known quantities of complement (generally fresh guinea-pig 
serum) ate subsequently added. The actual fixation of complement gives 
no visible sign, but is tested by adding to the system at this point a 
suspension of red blood cells which have been previously sensitized with 
their specific lysin (sheep cells and antisheep lysin are generally used). 
Obviously, if the complement was previously fixed, there will not be 
enough left to lyse the sensitized cells. In terms of the original test, 
if the red blood cells undergo lysis and their hemoglobin colors the 
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Hope-Gill, 1938), especially in areas in which kah azar is absent. 

In 1927 Henry described certain serological tests for the diagnosis 
of malaria, based on the observation that the serums of malarial sub- 
jects flocculate in solutions of metharsenate of iron (ferroflocculation 
test) and of melanin pigment (Heniy's test, or the melanofiocculation 
test) . As a reagent for the Henry test, which was shown by later work 
to be more sensitive than the ferroflocculation test, Henry (1934) used 
the Altered supernatant from a suspension of finely ground choroid 
tissue of ox eye in distilled water. This material after formalin had 
been added and it had been kept on ice for at least several hours, is 
added in proper proportions to the serum to be tested, and flocculation 
is looked for after a half hour or more, preferably by means of the 
photometer of Vernes, Bricq, and Yvonne. Many subsequent papers on 
this test have been ably reviewed by Grcig, Von Rooyen, and Hendiy 
(1934), Trensz (1936), Villain and Dupoux (1936), de Alda Calleja 
(1936), Vaucel and Hoang-lich-Try (1936), and Proske and Watson 
(1939). The upshot of this work seems to indicate that the test may 
serve as an adjunct to the search for malarial parasites in diagnosing 
malaria, but that its use is restricted to laboratories equipped with a 
photometer and to areas in which kala azar, certain lypes of leprosy, 
and certain other diseases are not common. Since it has been shown to 
be due to an increase of the eaglobuUn fraction, which Rocculates upon 
dilution with distilled water or weak salt solutions, Proske and Watson 
(1939) have developed the protein-tyrosin reaction, which is a quanti- 
tative chemical estimation of the euglobins of the serum. 


Immunological Reactions in Relation to Classification 
Various immunological reactions, since they are frequently species- 
specific, have been used to check and extend other biological classifi 
cations. In other words, the more closely two species are related, the 
stronger, in general, is the group reaction between them. This spedficily 
seems to depend on the basic structure of the antigens and 
which react specifically with immune serum in vitro. It also pro a y 
depends upon the quantitative proportions of the various antigens con 
tained in a particular organism (see Wells, 1929). Immunological 
actions can therefore be employed to compare chemical structure wi 
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obtaining antigens. Recently Coggeshall and Eaton (1938) have re- 
ported good results in simian malaria with an aqueous antigen obtained 
from heavily infected blood or spleen. 

The rcd-cell adhesion test grew out of Ricckenberg's (1917) blood 
platelet test. As used by Duke and Wallace (1930), it involves the 
addition of one drop of a citrated trypanosome suspension to one drop 
of equal parts of blood from the suspected animal and 2-percent sodium 
citrate. If the blood comes from an infected animal, red blood cells 
(occasionally also blood platelets) adhere to the trypanosomes within 
ten to fifteen minutes. In 1931 Wallace and Wormall concluded that 
complement is necessary, and H. C. Brown and Broom (1938) found 
that the concentration of tiypanosomes should be between 3,000 and 
100,000 per cu. mm. and the red cells between 300,000 and 1,250,000. 
This test compared favorably with specific complement fixation, when 
untreated horses infected with T. hippicum were tested by W. H. and 
L G. Taliaferro (I934d). 

B. Nonspecific Serological Reactions . — Infection often results in defi* 
nite changes in serum which can be detected by various physical and 
chemical means and which, although not specific in the immunological 
sense, are characteristic enough to be useful in diagnosis Even when 
the same changes occur in several infections, they may still be used in 
conjunction with other criteria or if the infections have different geo- 
graphical distributions. 

Several miscellaneous tests have been devised for kala azar which are 
associated with an increase in the euglobulins of the serum They in- 
clude the serum-globulin test of Brahmachan, the aldehyde test of 
Napier, and the urea-slibamine test of Chopra, Gupta, and David. These 
tests have been modified and combined by these same and other work- 
ers. In general, upon the addition of distilled water, formaldehyde, or 
urea-stibamine in proper proportions to serum from a person infected 
with kala azar, the mixture becomes characteristically opaque, owing to 
the formation of a precipitate within a comparatively short time. These 
tests appear to be extremely useful and Menon et al. (1936) advocate 
testing a serum by both the aldehyde and the urea-stibamine test (see 
Menon et al., 1936, and Chorine, 1937, for the literature on this 
subject). 

Some of these tests may also be of value in trypanosomiasis (see 
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tliorities such as Wenyon (1926) believe that many of the species for- 
merly recognized as distinct should be combined (cf. Becker, Chapter 
XVII) . 

The work on piroplasms, although lacking in conclusiveness, has at 
least served to direct the attention of systematists to the problems of 
classification (Theiler, 1912; Stockman and Wragg, 1914; du Toit, 
1919; Brumpt, 1920). 

In malaria cross-immunity tests have been extensively employed 
(Manwell, 1938), whereas in amoebiasis complement fixation tests 
have occasionally been used (Menendez, 1932). 
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anatomical structure. The reactions have to be studied, however, to see 
if, on the one hand, they vary too much within what is a generally recog- 
nized species, or if, on the other hand, they do not differentiate suffi- 
ciently among large groups. The extreme specificity within a species 
may be exemplified by the diversification of a single cell strain of 
trypanosomes, through the mediation of immune serums or drugs, into 
a large number of strains which will remain immunologically distinct 
for long periods. 

In a sense most of the work on the serology of parasites can be used 
in classification. For example, an investigator, in attempting to dis- 
cover a serological test for a given infection, generally considers at 
once the specificity of the reaction by ascertaining to what extent group 
reactions with other species exist. On the whole, however, the study of 
the immunological relationships of organisms can best be attained by 
using antiserums from artificially immunized laboratory animals. By 
this method animals such as rabbits, in which antibodies are readily 
produced, can be immunized until high titer antiserums are obtained. 

Immunological methods have been employed extensively to estab- 
lish the identity or nonidentity of various proposed species of Lehh’ 
mama, which are morphologically identical, and their relationship to 
certain insect and plant herpetomonads which resemble the cultural 
forms of Leishmama This work is fairly consistent in showing that the 
members of the genus Leishniania are a closely related group and are 
entirely distinct from the genus Herpetomonas (Noguchi, 1926; Wage- 
net and Koch, lS>26; Zdtodowski, 1931). 

Since trypanosomes, like the Leishmanias are frequently morphologi- 
cally indistinguishable from one another, various immunological tests, 
as well as biological criteria, have been employed to distinguish them. 
The in vivo cross-immunity test has been most extensively used (Braun 
and Teichmann, 1912; Laveran, 1917; Ktoo, 1925, 1926; Schilling and 
Neumann, 1932), but m vitro tests have also been used, such as com- 
plement fixation by Robinson (1926), the phenomenon of '‘attachment” 
by several authors (see Levaditi and Mutermilch, 1911) and in vitro 
trypanolysis by Leger and Ringenbach (1912) and others In evaluat- 
ing the results of these methods, it appears that they need to be re- 
worked, because of the advance in modern technique and because au- 
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CHAPTER XIX 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN CERTAIN PROTOZOA 
AND OTHER ANIMALS 
Harold Kirby, Jr.* 

In the literature in which consiiferation is given to close reli* 
tionships between organisms of different species the effort is often made 
to group the associations discussed under definite categories. The cate- 
gories ate defined, and it is shown in what manner and to what extent 
each separate association can be referred to its proper position. A reader 
of this literature soon becomes sensible of the Jack of agreement in al- 
most every major particular. Unlike names are given to the categories, 
definitions are dissimilar, there is difference of opinion or kck of exact 
information on the nature of the relationship itself, and the impossibility 
of making unequivocal distinctions is apparent in many instances. In 
order to make an advance toward harmony of opinion, the bionomics 
of many groups of living things must be taken into consideration. The 
author must here confine his discussion to a statement of what he re- 
gards as a satisfactory denomination of the types of relationship be- 
tween Protozoa and other organisms, including other Protozoa, ^’ith 
which they are intimately associated. 

At the outset, it is apparent that a comprehensive term is necessacj’ 
to designate all types of relationship between Protozoa and their hosts, 
w’hether the Protozoa are epibiotic or endobiotic, whether they live at 
the expense of their hosts or aid them in some way. Such a terra would 
be applicable also in the instances in which it is uncertain in what sub- 
division an association belongs. The choice should be between two exist- 
ing terms, parasitism and symbiosis, the latter of which has etymo- 
logically exactly the meaning desired. Both words have been used in 
the general sense. The word parasite, however, has by universal agree- 
ment been used to designate an organism that lives at its host’s expense, 

■Assistance rendered by personnel of Wort Projects Administr^Hon. OlSchi Project 
number <55-1-08-113. Unit Cl. is adcnowlcd^ed. 
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usage, Hertwig (2883) had a similar understanding of the meaning 
of the vjotd; parasitism and mutualism, he stated, are types of symbiosis. 
As the Conlmiftee pointed out, he changed his usage later. 

In recent literature other opinions that the words should be used in 
this original sense have appeared. W. Schwartz (1935) took that atti- 
tude, although he would restrict symbiosis to the relationship in which 
there is physiological dependence of one partner on another. Cleve- 
land ( 1926} remarked that it would he much better to use it in the gen- 
cral sense, if the change could be made. 

Van Beneden ( 1876) leferted to certain associated animals as mutual- 
ists, before the term symbiosis bad been coined. The word conveys the 
idea of reciprocal benefit, although the examples he described indicate 
a vague concept on his pact of the relationships concerned, and none of 
them would now be regarded as mutualistic. (He discussed among 
mufualists parasitic copepods, opalinids, endozojc rotifers, and even 
Va^inkoU on (jammarui). He recognized the three types of associa- 
tion: commensalism, mutuality, and parasitism. If symbiosis is used 
in the broad sense, reciproal relationships should be termed mutualism 
or mutualistic symbiosis. 

Protozoa that live in natural cavities of the body, such as the mantle 
cavities of molluscs and the lumen of the alimentary canal, but do not 
nourish themselves at the expense of the host, have been termed in* 
quilines (Qulleiy, 1922; Grasse, 1935)- All inquilines are commensals, 
but not all commensals are inquilines. There are also ectozoic com- 
mensals, or ectocommensals; endocommensalism is equivalent to in- 


quilinism. In a sense, inquilines, like ectozoic symbionts, have not in- 
vaded the body itself. They occupy cavities open to the outside. 

Endozoic Protozoa which invade the interior of the body piop^t, 
living intracellulacly, among tissue cells, or in blood or coelomic cavi 
ties, are all parasitic. The conditions of their nutrition necessarily invo 
strict dependence on the host. Ectozoa and inquilines, which usually are 
commensals, may become parasites when in their nutritive processes 
they develop one or another means of using the substance of the os , 
generally by attack upon, or extraction of substance directly from, e 
epithelial cells. They are also called parasites when they consume enoug 
material that would otherwise be used by the host to m^e a difeence 
to it; or when in some way not connected with nutrition ey mj 
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obtaining nutriment from the living substance of the latter, depriving it 
of useful substance, or exerting other harmful influence upon it. In the 
interests of exactitude, a word should, if possible, express a single defi- 
nite idea; and therefore it seems undesirable to use parasitism also in 
a general sense if it can be avoided. 

There is much justification for applying the term symbiosis to the 
general relationship under consideration, although many authors have 
given it a restricted applicability to mutually advantageous associations 
only. Tlie word in this restricted meaning has, in fact, acquired what- 
ever sanction general usage confers. Most textbooks in biology and 
zoolog)’, as well as protozoolog)* and parasitology, so define it, the 
oldest one noted being T. J. Parker’s (1893); and Hcgner (1926b) 
restricted the meaning further, stating that in symbiosis life apart is 
impossible. J. A. Thomson (1934; with Geddes, 1931; also in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica fourteenth ed.) contended that symbiosis 
IS a mutually beneficial internal relationship, and that externally mutual- 
istic relationships are commensalism. To Haupt (1932) symbiosis 
includes what others consider commensalism, but does not include 
parasitism; the same sense is implicit in some dictionary definitions. 
The extended meaning of the word has been found in only two general 
biology texts (McFarland, 1913; Eikenb^rry and Waldron, 1930); 
It has that meaning also in the article on symbiosis in the Netv Interna- 
ttonal Encyclopaedia (1925). Most important, however, is the report of 
Hertig, Taliaferro, and B. Schwartz (1937). 

The sense in which the word was employed by its originator, A. de 
Bary (1879), is of decisive importance. The three members of the 
Committee on Terminology of the American Society of Parasitologists, 
as well as W Schwartz (1935), appear to have been the only ones 
among recent authors to understand de Bary It has been widely stated 
that he meant symbiosis to designate mutually beneficial relationships 
(by Caullery, 1922; Hegner, 1926b; as well as by the others cited in 
the Committee's report). The Committee gave quotations from de 
Bary showing clearly that he used symbiosis as a collective term, the 
subdivisions of which include parasitism and mutualism; he recog- 
nized two main categories, antagonistic and mutualistic symbiosis. The 
results of the writer’s examination of de Bary’s paper are in complete 
agreement with their interpretation; there is no ambiguity in de Bary’s 
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provided by accidental and facultative parasitism. Among Protozoa this 
IS best exemplified by certain holotrjchous ciJiates. As the subject de* 
velops, instances in which certain genera contain both free-living and 
symbiotic species come under consideration, together with examples of 
closely related genera in the two types of habitat. The situation may be 
illustrated by certain eugJenid and some polymastigote RageUates, and 
again by certain holotrichous ciliates. In certain groups of Protozoa, in- 
structive series in degree of adaptation and types of relationship appear. 
One of the most fruitful of these series, in which the range is from 
incidental commensalism to strict parasitism, is found in the Thtg- 
motricha. Host relationships of a variety of types, which faring out also 
the adaptation of life cycles to the a)nditions of symbiotic existence, 
are found among certain holotrichs of the marine Crustacea, Conidh- 
phrys pHisactor, and the Aposfomea. There is more or less morpho- 
logical alteration and adaptation in the ^^mbiotic holotrichs considered 
above, pacticulariy in the Thigmotricha; and this is also well brought 
out in the development of attachment structures in Ptychostomidae, 
Asfomata, peritrichs, and certain fiagellates of termites. 

Animals of certain specific groups are characterized by protozoan 
faunviles of particular types. That does not express only the common- 
place fact that examination of particular hosts will reveal particular 
symbionts, but makes the point that related hosts often have faunules 
of similar composition. In this matter of distribution of symbionts 
among species of hosts is incorporated the problem of specificity in 
symbiosis, the quality of a symbiont of being restricted to certain hosts. 
This quality is known as host-specificity. The incorrectness of the term 
"host-parasite specificity" has been commented on by Hertig, Tahi' 
fetco, and Schwartz (1937). Faunules of two groups of animals are 
discussed here in their composition, host-specificity, and distributiona 
characteristics: the ciliates of sea urchins, in which there is in part rela- 
tionship to free-living species; and the Protozoa of termites and Crypto 
cercns, in which the symbiotic relationship has reached a maximum de- 


%Luy. physiological host relationships are discussed “ “ 

fseo groups of Protozoa: Opbiynscoleddac in rammants 
in tefmites and Csy//orerr«r, The former relationship, *ough long m 
pected of being mutualism, is probably simple commensai, sm, there 
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host without invading its substance. There are few instances among 
Protozoa in which injurious effects of this type have been proved. 

Tliere are only two ways in which a protoroon can directly benefit 
a larger animal It may contribute its ow'n body to be used in the nutri- 
tion of the host; but such a relationship would not constitute mutualism 
unless some essential substance not otherwise obtained is thus supplied. 
Another way is action upon the food materials such as to make a sub- 
stance usable that otherwise would not be. The latter is the situation in 
the only proved instance of significant mutualism between Protozoa 
and their hosts — that between flagellates and certain termites, as well 
as Cr)plocercus punctulatiis. Another, indirect, benefit might be con- 
ferred by aid in controlling an injurious organism or substance, but no 
instance of that is known with certainty. 

In all its ramifications, the problem of the symbiotic relationships 
between Protozoa and other animals is far too large for concise treat- 
ment. It has been considered in various textbooks of protozoology, par- 
ticularly m the chapter on “Ecology, Commensalism, and Parasitism" 
in Calkins (1933) and in Doflein-Reichenow ((1927-29). Protozoan 
relationships are discussed, together with associations in other groups 
of animals, in Caullery (1922) and Grassi (1935). An important gen- 
eral article on the subject is that by Wenrich (1935) ; and a general dis- 
cussion was published by Fantham (1936). Various aspects have been 
discussed by Hcgner (1924, 1926a, 1926b, 1926c, 1928, 1937), by 
Metcalf (1923, 1929), by Cleveland (1926, 1934), by contributors to 
Hegner and Andrews by Becker (1932, 1933), and by Kirby 

(1937). 

In undertaking to make a contribution to the subject, the author recog- 
nized two possible paths of approach. Either he could attempt to make 
a comprehensive scrutiny of the entire expanse of pertinent information. 
Of he could explore in as much detail as possible certain chosen fields 
of inquiry. The former approach would lead to a generalized account, 
with selected and perhaps original illustrations, and it would in large 
part reiterate existing, readily accessible, sometimes commonplace con- 
cepts The latter course, although less exhaustive, permits selection for 
more detailed consideration of certain representative topics; that is the 
course which has in the main been followed here. 

In the ecology of symbiotic relationships, an introductory chapter is 
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In 1 923 LivoiT reported that he had succeeded in growing “Colpidhtm 
colpoda" in pure culture, with neither living nor dead microorganisnts. 
in a medium of peptone broth. He later revised the identification to 
GUncoma piriformis, and in 1932 considered it to be exceptional and 
unique in its utilization of dissolved nutrient material only. Since then 
some other ciliates have been miintaineti in sterile, non-particulate cul- 
ture; but the number is limited, and some have turned out to be actually 
G. pyriformis (Hetherington, 1936). 

It has been shown that G. pyriformis, when introduced into the 
hemocoele of certain insects, multiplies rapidly and exhibits marked 
pathogenic potentialities. Lwoff (1924) inoculated the ciliate from 
pure culture into about thirty caterpillars of Gdleria mellonella, all of 
which succumbed to the infection in from eight to fifteen days. Shortly 
before death, the blood contained no more leucocytes, but only great 
numbers of ciliates invading all parts of the body. The ciliates nourished 
themselves phagoc}'tically at least in part, and contained many globules 
of fat from the fat bodies of the caterpillar. 

/anda and Jirovec (1937) injected bacteria-free cultures of G. pyrh 
formis into the body cavities of various invertebrates and vertebrates, and 
also brought them into contact with artificially produced wounds. At* 
tempts to infect annelids, molluscs, crustacea, fish, and amphibia failed, 
but many insects were successfully inoculated. The ciliates multiplied 
so rapidly as almost completely to fill the hemolymph in a few days. 
The fatty tissues especially were destroyed, the ciliates became larger 
than normal, and the infected insects usually died in a few days. Infec- 
tion through wounds was achieved only in the aquatic larvae of Aeschna 
cyanea. Infection by mouth did not occur. Glaucoma that had been para- 
sitic for some time when returned to the water survived and muitt 


plied normally. 

It appears, then, that insects' blood is a favorable medium in which 
G. pyriformis may grow, and that the tissues often provide no protec- 
tion against the organism once it has entered. One would exp^t that 
occasionally so common a ciliate might enter an aquatic insect t rou^ 
an external wound or a damaged gut wall, and multiply m the 
way with disastrous consequences to the host. That has, jn ee , 


found to take place. 

It is possible, as Wenyon (1926) suggested, 


that lambornelU 
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general agreement on the mutualistic character of the latter. To com- 
plete this series, relationships of strict parasitism should be discussed 
from the standpoint of the physiology of the parasite and the effect on 
the host. The absence of this is readily compensated for, however, in 
the abundant literature of parasitolog)” and examples of parasitism are 
described in almost all groups considered in this chapter. 

As is apparent, the material is grouped under certain headings; 
but in every section data bearing on various topics in symbiotic rela- 
tionships will be found. To group all facts under specific topics would 
involve much dislocation in other respects; and it has seemed prefer- 
able to presers'e systematic continuity to a considerable extent. 

Accidental and Facultative Parasitism 

In connection with the origin of host relationships, it is of interest 
to consider instances in which organisms can develop in both free- 
living and symbiotic habitats. Accidental and facultative parasitism, 
therefore, come up for primary consideration. Facultative parasites, as 
opposed to obligate parasites, are able to live either associated with 
hosts or not, but parasitism is a natural occurrence in the bionomics of 
the species. Accidental parasitism is that of a naturally free-living 
species, which happens through some accident to become parasitic. 
Although the tsvo types are not identical, thej’ are obviously closely 
related and categorical separations are not attempted in the discussion. 

Mercier and Poisson (1923) pointed out that those forms that are 
most ubiquitous and are preadapted to varied modes of nutrition have 
the best chance of surviving in the new’ medium into which they are intro- 
duced accidentally. For such forms Giard (1880) used the term "in- 
choate parasitism”; Giard had reference to the incomplete and tempo- 
rarj’ parasitism illustrated by the occurrence of geophiUds in the rusal 
cavities of man. 

These conditions are met by the ciliate Glaucoma pynformis. Under 
natural conditions G. pynjormts ingests bacteria Hetherington (1933) 
stated that it is one of the commonest fresh-water Protozoa, appearing 
in the early stages of the usual infusions of hay, wheat, or lettuce if 
they are inoculated with pond water. (At that time he named the ciliate 
Colpidium campylum, but later [1936] reported that it is G. pyrtfortms.) 
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( 1930) , Lwoff ( 1932) , and others should except it from the list of acci- 
dental parasites. The ciliates found by MacArthur (1922) in larvae of 
rheobddk annulala and studied also by Wenyon (1926) showed but 
iittle^ difference in habit or appearance from Lambornella; and, con- 
sidering the inadequacy of Keilin’s material, may well have been the 
same. Wenyon concluded they were Glaucoma pyrtjormis. 

Next came the report by Treillard and Lwoff (1924) of the finding 
of ciliates corresponding to G. pyrijormis in larvae of Chhonomus 
plumosus bought at a market and probably obtained in the vicini^* of 
Paris. Of 300 larvae, 13 were parasitized. The ciliates multipled ac- 
tively, causing death of the host in about eight days. In the cytoplasm 
were granules of yellow pigment, probably derived from hemoglobin. 
In 5 of the hosts conjugation was in progress, with all ciliates in any 
one larva at about the same stage. 

From another chironomid, Culkoides peregrinus in India, Ghosh 
(1925) reported Balantidium knotvUsii. TTie ciliates were numerous in 
the "coelomic cavity”; there is no statement as to whether the host was 
a larva or adult, or how many hosts there were. Though Grass^ and 
Boissezon (1929) proposed the new genus LeptogUna for this very 
inadequately described ciliate, and it seemed to Lwoff (1932) and 
Codreanu (1930) to be a Glaucoma, it is impossible to recognize it 
from the description as any one of a considerable number of ciliates. 
No doubt it belongs in the list of accidental or facultative parasites. 

The same is true of Turchintella culicis, a new genus and species, 
described, from sections only, by Grasse and Boissezon (1929). The 


ciliates occurred in the hemocoele of an adult female Culex. Boissezon 
(1930) suggested that adults may die on the surface of the water and 
the ciliates may escape and infect larvae; in the original paper it was 
considered that the parasites lived in larvae, and occurrence in the adult 
was an impasse. It must, in fact, be rare in adults if the ciliates are as 
pathogenic as G. pyrijormis in other hosts is known to be, for an in- 
fected larva would then seldom transform into an adult. Codreanu 
(1930) and Lwoff (1932) considered this ciliate to be Glaucoma. 

Glaucoma or GlaucomaAikc ciliates have been found also m other 
endozoic habitats than the hemocoele of aquatic larvae of Nem^era 
G. parasitiam was obsm^ed by Penard (1922) in the gdls of 
mams pulex, not only on the surface but also in the interior, 
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stegomyae (Fig. 194), found by Lamborn (1921) in mosquito larvae 
{Stegomyia scutellarts) in an earthenware pot in the Malay States, may 
actually be this species. All the infected lars’ae died in a few days; the 
ciliates escaped while the host was still living or soon after death. 
Keilin (1921), who described the species from formalin-preserved ma- 



Figure 194 Posterior en4 of larva of Aidts {Ste^myia) icuieUarit parasitized by 
ciliates, Lambornella ilegonyiae Keilm {=zGlaticoiHa pynjotmit ?), (After Keili'n, 
1921.) 

terial, regarded the ciliate as a true parasite, and others have agreed 
with him, apparently largely because of the epizoic character of the 
supposed cysts which Keilin found studding the external surface of 
one mosquito larva. There is no proof that these were cysts of the 
ciliate — one may, in fact, be justified m thinking it improbable that 
they were. If they were not, there seems to be no reason why Codreanu 
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Of these only Portumn depurator developed a heavy infection and died. 
Some tt'cfc naturally immune^ the serum agglutinating and destroying 
the ciliatcs. Jn ollicrs tlic scrum was not toxic hi thro, but the dilates 
were arrested in certain lymphatic spaces, killed, and phag 09 -tized. 

Accidental parasitism of a nymph of the hemipteran Nepa dnered 
tt'as reported by Afercier and Poisson ( 1 923 ) . A species of Colpoda had 
invaded the body, probably through a wound in the integument, and 
produced a tumor the size of a pinhead on the latcrovcntral surface of 
the metathorax. The tumor extended part inside and part outside of 
the body, and in it ciliatcs were numerous. Large ones contained nu* 
mcrous inclusions, especially phagocj t/acd amocbocy'tes. There were 
also verj’ small ones with no inclusions; these were believed to be nour- 
ishing themselves by absorption qf dissolved substances. Though locally 
destructive, (he parasite did not prevent growth of the nymph up to the 
imaginal molt, when it was killed by the observers. 

Instances of accidental parasitism by Protozoa have been noted in 
sea urchins. Lucas (1 93d), in examining Bermuda sea urchins, en* 
countered transient Protozoa in the body fluids. She stated that these 
‘'were normally free-living forms, which probably gained entrance 
through the watcr-vascular system, and gave no evidence of coloniza- 
tion." Andre (I9l0) reported Euphles chetrou in certain abundance 
in the perivisceral fluid of the sea urchin Echinus esadenth, as nell as 
on the surface of the host. Accidental invasion of the body cavity of 


these marine echinoderms is apparently not infrequent 

Warren (1932) studied at Pietermaritzburg, Natal, a ciliate which 
possibty, according to bis account, w-as a facultative parasite, in the 
common garden slug Agr/ol/max agrestis. He considered it to belong 
to a new genus and species, Paraglaucoma Vtmach. Kahl (1926) had 
already established a genus ParagUucomct for P. rofirala, found in moss 
in Germany; later he found the species in moss from California an 
Wisconsin. Apparently Warren knew nothing of Kahl's work, 
two ciliatcs appear similar. TTie length (60-80 it) as reported by Kabi 
(1931 ) is greater than that usual in Warren’s form (40 u in the tree- 
living form; mean lengths 41-63 p in the parasitic form); but m 19 
Kahl had reported the length as 45-55 p. Warren did not 
posterior bristle whfch Kahl otoved. The 
Cter-OTM Kahl, 1926, the dilate Maupas (1883) 


as <j. pyrijormis. 
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consumes the soft parts of the parenchyma and blood cells. Penard con- 
sidered that it may be a temporary parasite only, and is closely related 
to G. "pyjforme." 

There is one record of a similar ciliatc in the tissues of a vertebrate. 
Epstein (1926) studied an infection of very young fish, Ahramts brama 
L , with Glaucoma, probably G, pyrijormis according to Lwoff (1932). 
Two to three percent were naturally infected in an aquarium at a lake 
near Moscow. The infection began with the yolk sac, which the ciliates 
reached through the gut. Tliey then entered the heart and spread 
throughout the vascular system. In two or three days the hosts suc- 
cumbed, with all except the resistant parts consumed. The ciliates oc- 
curred in great abundance in the canal of the spinal cord. 

Related ethologically to the invasion of the bodies of aquatic larvae 
of Ncmocera by G. pyriformh or related ciliates is the occurrence of 
the common marine ciliatc, Uronema marinum Duj., in the coelom 
of a sipuncuhd. Madsen (1931) mentioned the obser^'at^on by Mrs. 
E. Wesenberg-Lund of masses of ciliates in several Halicryptus spinulo’ 
sus that had been kept in Copenhagen for several months without food. 
After some days the sipunculids died, and the ciliates lived longer in 
the cadavers He regarded this invasion as following a bacterial infec- 
tion, Ufonema feeding on the bacteria, but did not suggest how the 
ciliates may have entered Halicryptus. 

Accidental parasitism similar to that of G pyriformis is the relation- 
ship of Anophrys sarcophaga to crabs, noted by Cattaneo (1888) and 
studied exhaustively by Poisson (1929, 1930). This marine ciliatc 
normally lives in decomposing animal matter. Under certain circum- 
stances it invades the hemocoele of Carcinus maenas, but natural in- 
fection IS rate. Cattaneo found it in one of 300; Poisson in 7 of more 
than 3,000 at the biological station of Roscoff The ciliates multiply ac- 
tively in the blood, consuming the amoebocytes, and when these ate 
exhausted feeding on plasma. When the host dies, the ciliates devour 
bacteria and fragments of tissue, surviving for some hours until de- 
composition IS advanced, when they encyst or die. 

Artificial transmission was easily accomplished. Of 25 Carcinus maenas 
inoculated, 20 died within 7 days, usually with a massive infection. Five 
crabs survived and soon lost the ciliates. Attempts were made to inocu- 
late 7 other crabs of the genera Cancer, Portunus, Mala, and Eupagurus. 
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four hours had disappeared, the eggshell bursting and the ciliates escap- 
ing. Though the author stated decisively that the ciliate belongs to the 
genus Glaucoma, the description and figure do not prove that system- 
atic position. 

Along with the adaptation of free-living Protozoa to a symbiotic 
environment, there should be considered a number of instances of a 
secondary type of infection of associates in the same hosts. These have 
been referred to as facultative parasites, from the standpoint of the 
secondary hosts. Facultative parasitism of Heterocmeta jankki} on the 
oligochaete Chaetogaiter Ihnnaei, which occurs with the hypocomid 
ciliate in the mantle cavity of snails, is described below (p, 940). Theil- 
er and Father (1932, 1936) found Trichomonas mtiris present with 
considerable frequency in oxyurid nematodes in white mice, and divi- 
sion took place in the intestine of the worms. They even found tricho- 
monads in nematodes when the flagellates could not be demonstrated 
elsewhere in the mice. J. G. Thomson (1925) found Gtardia present 
in abundance in all of hundreds of nematode worms, Vianella sp , from 
a specimen of the South American rodent Vhcacia viscacia. Although 
he found no trophozoites or cysts of Gtardia elsewhere in the intestine 
of the rodent, he observed the flagellate from the nematode to be mor- 
phologically identical with G. vtscadae Lavier. Graham (1935) found 
Gtardia in nematodes, probably Cooperia oncophora, from a bull; but 
was unable to find the flagellates in the intestine of the bull. A com- 
parison with G. bovis Fantham would be of interest. As species of Gtar- 
dia are otherwise exclusively parasites of vertebrates, it is likely that the 
nematodes with Gtardia had, like those with Trichomonas, been sec- 
ondarily infected with the mammalian flagellates. Flagellates can evi- 
dently survive for long and even multiply in the worms, so that their 
presence in them without simultaneous occurrence in the lumen of the 
vertebrate intestine is not significant. 

Systematically Related Free-living and 
Symbiotic Protozoa 


MASTIGOPHORA 

In addition to the existence of accidental and facultative parasitism, it 
is significant in connection with the origin of symbiotic relationships 
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Warren found the ciliate swanning in certain fecal deposits, and 
then determined that they live in the lumen of the liver tubules, some 
at times passing into the stomach and being discharged in "fecal cham- 
bers of mucus.” The incidence of infection varied from 50 to 87 per- 
cent at different times of the year, and m one slug 18,000 dilates were 
present. What seemed to be the same ciliate was found in the "greenish 
incrustation of earthy matter underneath bricks and flower pots.” This 
cjlialc seemed to have no injurious effect on the slugs, even when present 
in large numbers. 

Reynolds (1936) observed ciliates in freshly passed feces of the 
same species of slug in Virginia. He determined these as Colpoda steini, 
but as he gave no illustration or description, and even made the state- 
ment that the parasitic stage of this (holotrich) resembles (the hetero- 
trich) Ealaniidium more closely than it does its own free-living stage, 
we may not unreasonably consider the systematic status to be unsettled. 
He determined in sections that the ciliates may be widely distributed in 
the tissues of the body, and were most abundant in the respiratory 
chamber and the anterior and posterior ends of the alimentary tract. In 
one region more than 94 percent of the slugs were infected, in another 
25 percent Infection occurred by ingestion, presumably, of the free- 
living ciliates in the soil, where C. rtm/ was also found. Unlike Warren, 
Reynolds considered that many slugs are killed by the ciliate, and even 
suggested that the ciliates may be useful in combating molluscan pests. 
Warren had also examined sections, but did not find invasion of the 
tissues other than the liver tubules. It is likely that the extensive invasion 
noted by Reynolds would be more harmful to the slugs. 

Probably the ciliate described by van den Berghe (1934) as Glau- 
coma paedophlhora n. sp. belongs in this group of facultative parasites. 
At any rate, it seems to be a form that has been directly adapted from 
a free-living habitat to parasitism in the egg masses of Planorbis and 
Physopsh. At Elizabethville, Belgian Congo, van den Berghe found the 
ciliates in certain eggs, generally two or three in an egg mass, number- 
ing from four or five to a great many They were not found in the 
genital organs of the snails, and were abundant in the water of the 
aquarium. Infection of all eggs in a dish took place quickly if ciliates 
from an infected egg were introduced into the water. In the egg, mul- 
tiplication from a few ciliates to an intense infection occurred within 
twelve hours. The embryo was killed by the parasites and within twenty- 
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present in tadpoles. This differs from the type in several respects, the 
most important being the lack of a stigma and the presence of from hvo 
to six flagella. Most frequently there are from four to six flagella. Ac- 
cording to Wenrich, six is the doubled number, three new ones growing 
out very early in preparation for division. In other numbers above three, 
there are various stages of outgrowth. Division of a flagellate with four 
flagella results in daughter flagellates with two. 

Brumpt and Lavier (1924) considered Wenn’ch's colorless variety to 
be a separate species, and Wenrich (1935) seemed inclined to the same 
opinion. Brumpt and Lavier described a similar colorless form with no 
stigma, from tadpoles of LepioJattylwf at Sso Pau/o, BeszU, as 

Hegneria leptodact)lt. TTiat flagellate has seven flagella ordinarily, but 
may have only six, Tlie authors did not mention the presence of an 
accompanying green form with fewer flagella, and Wenrich (1935) 
stated that he found the colorless flagellate in some hosts, unaccompanied 
by the green one. The six-flagellated forms of Hegnerm seem to resemble 
very closely the six-flagellated forms of "Euglenamorpha hegnertysx. pel- 
ludda, so that it may be necessary to revise the taxonomy of the flagel- 
lates. 

One is tempted to And, in this interesting series of forms, as Wenrich 
has brought out, adaptation to the conditions of an endobiotic habitat in 
loss of chloroplasts and increase of the number of flagella. 

Endozoic colorless euglenid Sagelhtes of the Aslasia type have often 
been found, especially in Turbellana, but also in rotifers, Gastrotcicha, 
fresh-watec nematodes, fresh-w'afer oligochaefes, nudibranch eggs, and 
copepods. They usually are in vigorous metabolic movement, and gen- 
erally lack a flagellum when in the host. 

Haswell (1892) found them abundant in parenchymal cells in all 
specimens examined of a rhabdocoele turbellarian in Sydney. A flagellum 
was present in many but not in most cases. No sbgma is mentioned. In 
1907 Haswell described a similar euglenid in many specimens of an- 
other rhabdocoele, within cells of the digestive epifheln^ and in the 
spaces between the gut and the body wall. In the host, it was motim- 
less or executed slow movements, but was more active when freed, o 
flagellum was present until two hours or more after the organisms were 
freed from the host. They were kept aUve outside of the host for severa 
days, but no euglenids were found normally free in the water. 
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that certain genera contain both ffee*living and symbiotic species, or 
that the two types of habitat are occupied by members of closely related 
genera Tlie organisms have become closely adapted to their biotic en- 
vironment, but have not undergone extensive modification. That does 
not necessarily imply recent adaptation, since stability of characteristics 
would equally well explain it; but it does indicate a direct origin from 
free-living types. 

There are some cplbiotic cuglenids, including species of Ascoglena 
and Colacium, Euglena cyclofiicola described by Gicklhorn (1925), and 
Euglena parasitica described by Sokoloff (1933). The last species ad- 
hered by the anterior end to all of numerous colonies of Volvox in a 
tank in Mexico City, and was not found free in the water. In the 
green color, stigma, and other structures, except for lack of a flagellum, 
this is a typical Euglena. It is not certain, however, whether the relation- 
ship is more than occasional photesy. E. cylopkola is normally epibiotic, 
occurring on Cyclops strennuus and species of Daphnia. Epibiotic eug- 
lenids have been observed on plankton Crustacea in reservoirs in the 
vicinity of Berkeley, California. 

The cuglenids, Euglenamorpha hegnert, E. pellucida, and Hegneria 
leptodactyli, are obligate inquilines of amphibia They have never been 
found free-living Species of Euglena and Phacus, with normal green 
color and activity, have, however, been found living in frog tadpoles 
(Alexeieff, 1912; Hegner, 1923; Wenneh, 1924a) This is merely a 
survival of free-living forms in the intestine, and Alexeieff may be un- 
justified in terming it facultative parasitism. A colorless euglenid of the 
genus Menoidium was found Jiving in the intestine of one specimen of 
Spirobolus marginatus by Wenrich (1935); and it occurred free-living 
in damp Sphagnum in the aquarium jar. He reported no observations on 
how long this flagellate might survive in the host. Euglena gracilis fed 
to tile millipeds could be in part recovered alive in one or two days. 

Euglenamorpha hegnert Wenrich was observed by Hegner (1922) 
and described by Wenrich (1923, 1924a) and Hegner (1923) from 
tadpoles of frogs and toads and from Hyla in the North Atlantic states. 
The typical form has green chloroplasts, a red stigma, and three flagella 
In 0 6 percent salt solution it survived for weeks in a hanging drop, 
and multiplied at first, but continued cultivation was not achieved. A 
colorless form, distinguished as the variety pellucida by Wenrich, is also 
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Because of the presence of a red stigma and bifurcation of the root of 
the fiageUtiin, Hall assigned this flagellate to the genus Eug/ena, al- 
though it is colorless, naming it E. leucopi. 

Nieschulz (1922) examined large numbers of the fresh-water nema- 
tode TfHohuf gradih, in the hope of finding Herpetomonas {—Lepto- 
monas') butschlii. This was not found, but he reported Astasiei from 
some specimens, usually only one or two in a host There n’as no stigms 
and no flagellum. He did not state in what part of the body the parasites 
occurred. 

In the rotifer Hydaiina senta, Astasia has been reported on three occa- 
sions. Leydig (1857) observed it in the alimentary tract of almost all of 
the hundteds of totifecs that were examined. Metabolic movements were 
very active, a red stigma was present, and no flagellum was mentioned. 
Hudson and Gosse (1889) wrote: "Jf. senia, too, suffers from an in- 
ternal parasite. It , , . swims up and down its host’s stomach by jerking 
the contents of its body constantly backwards and forwards,” Their fig- 
ures show no flagella, and one, in color, shows a red stigma Valkanov 
(1928), without reference to other observers, named the organism he 
found parasitic in the intestine of the same species of rotifer, A. by 
dattnae. 

In the intestine of gastcotrichs, As/as/adike inquilines were reported 
by Voigt (1904). He found them in some specimens of a gastrotrich 
that he later (1909) named Chaetonotus phenensis, and was unable, 
despite careful search, to find free-living examples of Astasia in the 
material. Remane (1936, p. 231) stated that he found the same species 
in the intestine of another species of Chaetonotus. 

Astasia doridis was found by Zerling (1935) to be rather abundant 
in some eggs of the egg masses of the audibcanch Doris tuberctdeitus at 
Wimeraux. When heavily parasitized, lar^-ae were destroyed- The para- 
sites lacked flagella and stigmas and showed intense euglenoid activity. 
Freed from the eggs, they lived many days with no cliange in morpholo^ 
and behavior. The flagellate was not found in the genital tract of t e 
adult. Zerling believed it probable, nevertheless, that adult moituscs ate 
infected by the parasites liberated into sea water at the hatching o m 
fected larvae, and that they transmit the parasites to then egg 
This is the only published record of a euglenid parasite m a marine los • 

Codreanu and Codreanu (1928) found a considerable peicentag 
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Playfair (1921), who made his studies in the vicinity of Sydney also, 
stated that on one occasion he found half a dozen specimens of Astasia 
margarilifera Schmarda within the tissues of a turbellarlan. This species 
he also found in the water of ponds, not in a free-swimming form and 
very often lacking a flagellum. This is the only species of Astasia that he 
reported in the survey of Australian fresh-water flagellates, and his iden- 
tification is not convincing proof that the form in Turbellaria is the 
fresh-water species named. 

was described by Beauchamp (1911) from the rhabdo- 
coele Catenula Umnae in France- In one pond almost all individuals were 
infected, while in another a mile away the flagellates occurred in a small 
percentage only. In some there were only one or two to a chain of zoSids, 
whereas in others the flagellates were very abundant. They were in con- 
tinual movement in the "pseudocoele,” between the parietal cells. A 
flagellum was present sometimes even on flagellates in the tissue, but 
most of the organisms lacked that structure. A colorless rudiment of a 
stigma, which was invisible in life, was seen frequently in stained prep- 
arations. Beauchamp stated that no euglenid was seen in other species 
of rhabdocoeles, including the common Stenostomum teucops. Howland 
(1928) identified as Astasia capttva an actively metabolic euglenoid 
flagellate, without flagellum or stigma, which she observed in Stentor 
(oeruletis and Spiroslomum anibiguum. 

S. R. Hall (1931) found euglenids rarely in the mesenchyme of an- 
other species of Stenostomum and in 5. predaSorium in Virginia, where 
Kepner and Carter (1931) doubled the existence of S. leucops. While 
the flagellate was m the host, the flagellum did not extend beyond the 
edge of the body; but when it was liberated into water the flagellum 
soon grew out, metabolic movement ceased, and the organism swam 
rapidly. The euglenids could be kept alive in spring water for three or 
four days, but attempts to cultivate them failed. When infected hosts 
were added to a culture of the rhabdocoeles, practically all became in- 
fected within a week. In one instance, when an infected worm was de- 
voured by another, several flagellates were observed to pass through the 
wall of the enteron into the mesenchyme, where they multiplied There 
was no apparent effect on the host except in instances in which two or 
three hundred were present; then the rhabdocoeles became sluggish and 
bloated, ruptured with liberation of the flagellates, and died. 
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t0203, the iJa^eJiate recently discovered m pond water by Bishop (1935, 
1936) in England, and by Lavier (1936c) In France is of much inter- 
est. Bishop found it on four different occasions in the course of thirteen 
months, in a small pond with thick, black mud and much decaying or- 
ganic matter; and Lavier found it in samples from two separate places. 
Many of its characteristics are those of a trichomonad and, as lavjcr 
pointed out, it seems to be the only free-living member of the Tricho- 
monadidae. There is a slender axostyle, which often is extended info a 
pointed, posterior projection of the cytosome, or itself projects from the 
body. Sometimes the flagellate anchors itself to an object by the end of 
the axostyle. There are three anterior flagella and a trailing flagellum 
that usually adheres to the body, forming an undulating membrane, but 
that sometimes, according to Lavier, is free. The nucleus is trichomonad 
in position, structure, and division, and there is a well-defined para- 
desmose. Its manner of progression, which differs from that of other 
free-living forms (Lavier), impressed Bishop with its similarity to the 
movement of Trichomonas. Bishop (1935) wrote of it under the name 
"Thichomotiits^’ Keilini n.sp. 

The flagellate differs from Tritrichotnonas in the absence of a costa. 
Lavier assigned it to the genus Eutrichomastix, which resembles Tri- 
chomonas in all respects except the lack of the costa and undulating 
membrane. Although it has been shown that the trailing flagellum of 
Eutrichomastix may adhere to the body under certain conditions, the 
usual presence of an undulating membrane in the pond flagellate differ- 
entiates it from that genus Neither Bishop not Lavier made any men- 
tion of the parabasal body or of an attempt to demonstrate it. If this 
structure, so characteristic of Monocercomonas [Eutrichomastix) and 
Trichomonas, is present, it would leave no doubt of the trichomonad 
affinities of the organism; if absent, the flagellate would not show so 
close a relationship to endozoic forms. Bishop (1939) proposed the new 
genus Pseudotrkhomonas for the organism. 

It is not possible to state that in this organism there is evidence of 
the origin of trichomonads, which are widespread and evidently have 
been adapted for a great period of time to endozoic existence. It may e 
a survival of an ancestral type; on the other hand, there is the possibiU J, 
which Bishop considered, that it might be a parasite of some cold- 
blooded host that had survived and multiplied in the water. Rosenbe g 
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the ffcsh-water oligochaete Chaetogaster dsastroghus Gruith in the vicin- 
ity of Bucharest infected by a cuglenid parasite that they named Astasia 
chaetogastrss. Tlie flagellates multiplied rapidly in the coelom, and the 
infection was always fatal in from eight to thirteen days. When freed 
into water, metabolic movement lessened and a flagellum developed. 
Both forms had a stigma, and the free form as well as the parasitic one 
was capable of division. This euglcnid is more pathogenic than any 
other described. One is reminded of the invasion of the hemocoele of 
insect lar\’ae by Glaucoma pyriformh. 

Foulke (1884) wrote concerning the fresh-water sabelUd Manayunkia 
speaosa: "Several individuals of Manayunkia were observed to be 
preyed upon, while still living, by large monads, embedded in one or 
more of the segments, which were sometimes excavated to a considerable 
degree.” It is possible that in this statement there is reference to a situa- 
tion analogous to that of Astasia chaetogastris. 

Finally, in copepods, occurs Astasia mobiUs, which was the first en- 
dozoic euglenid to be observed (Rchberg, 1882). Alexeieff (1912) 
studied it m Cyclops, finding it not only in the lumen of the intestine but 
also twice in the eggs. It sometimes had a flagellum, and a stigma was 
described. The metabolic activity and some features of the structure of 
this organism have suggested to some sporozoan affinities. By Labbe 
(1899) , for example, it was included in the genus Monocystis. Alexeieff 
discussed the possible euglenid origin of Sporozoa, and Stein (1848) 
had long before remarked upon the apparent relationship between 
euglenids and Monocystis. 

Jahn and McKibben (1937) studied a colorless, stigma-bearing 
euglenid flagellate whose habitat is given as putrid leaf infusion. They 
found the root of the flegellum to be bifurcated, as in Euglenidae; 
whereas in Astasiidae, according to Hall and Jahn (1929), it is not 
bifurcated. The new genus Khaivkinea was established by Jahn and 
McKibben for flagellates whose charactenstics agree with those of 
Euglena except that they are permanently ailorless; and they assigned 
to this genus not only their new species, K. halts, but also the free-living 
form that had been known as Astassa ocellala Khawkine, A. captiva 
Beauchamp, A. tnobilis Alexeieff, A. ebaetogosttss Codreanu and Codre- 
anu, and E. leucops Hall. 

In the question of the relationship of free-living and endozoic Pro- 
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Trepomonas agrlrs, the only species that has been described in that 
genus, is a common flagellate associated with decaying organic matter in 
fresh water, and has been found in a coprozoic habitat in human feces 
(Wenyon and Broughton-AIcock, 1924), The writer on several occa- 
sions found Trepomonas in salt-marsh pools, associated with marine 
flagellates and cilfates. Whether it was T. agilis was not determined. 
Flagellates of the genus have also become adapted to an endobiotic 
habitat in fish, amphibia, and reptiles. Alexeieff (1910) observed Tre- 
poinonas in Box salpa', and Lavier (1936b) found T. agiUs once in that 
flsh, where, he stated, it is doubtless an accidental saprozoite. According 
to Alexeieff (1909) and Lavier (1935), the endozoic Trepomon/ts com- 
mon in amphibia is probably T. agilis. Lavier found the flagellate rather 
constantly in tadpoles of Rana temporaria, R. esculenta, and Alytes ob- 
stetricans, and in one adult Triton. He discussed it as an interesting pos- 
sibility of parasitism in a flagellate normally living free, and possibly 
finding the endozoic habitat mote favorable than the free-living. Das 
Gupta (1935) found a species of Trepomonas, usually in small num- 
bers, in the caeca of three different species of turtles: Terrapene major, 
Kinosternon hippocrepis, and Chelydra serpentina. A cj’tological study 
of the flagellate has recently been made by Bishop ( 1937) . 

The genus Hexamita includes both free-living and endozoic species. 
The former are common in fresh water and infusions with decaying or- 
ganic matter; they also occur in salt water; and a species resembling H. 
inflates, and only lip long, has been observed by the writer in a salt- 
marsh pool with decaying algae and a salinity of fifty parts per thou- 
sand. The type of habitat of the "trichomonad” named Vseudotricho- 
monas keilini by Bishop (1939) and of Trepomonas and TetramHus is 
similar to that of Hexamita; Lavier reported them all from one sample 


taken in France. 

Vrophagus and Octomastix are considered by most protozoologists to 
be synonymous with Hexamita. This was the opinion of Lavier (1936a), 
who also rejected Octomitus; but he proposed two new genera, Spiro- 
nucleus and Syndyomita (the latter of which is of the original Octomitus 
type) for morphological types of Hexamita-Wke flagellates in amphibia. 
Lavier retained the name Hexamita for the common form in i' ' > 
the type of which, among those he considers, is most like that of f 
livmg This, H. mtesUndU, has undergone little mod.ficat ^ 

The others differ from the free-living type, according to hm, b 
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(1936) found that Tritrkhomonas augasla sometimes survived in salt 
solution, on slides ringed with vaseline, for nearly a year. Cleveland 
(1928b) was able to cultivate indefinitely T. fscalis in water with feces 
or tissue, in hay infusion, and in other ways, at temperatures from — 3° 
C. to 37® C.; and this, although it was supposed to have been derived 
from a warm-blooded host, man. CIe\'cland also maintained T. atigusla 
in tap water with feces. He did not report on the ability of T. batra- 
chorum, which Wenrich (1935) stated is morphologically indistinguish- 
able from 7*. jecalh, to grow under the conditions supplied. It ivould 
not be surprising if flagellates that have such marked ability to survive 
and even to multiply outside of the host, under such simple conditions, 
might find natural circumstances occasionally favorable to outside main- 
tenance of life. They might, at times, be found by collectors. This does 
not apply immediately to the studies of the spedes P. keilini, however, 
as no endozoic flagellate just like it is now known, and Bishop (1936) 
found that it would not live in tadpoles; but it raises a general question 
Hollande (1939) described as a free-living trichomonad the new 
genus and species Coeloinchomasiix convexas. The flagellate was found 
in liquid manure. It has four flagella, one of them trailing and said to 
border an undulating membrane in a deep groove of the body; but 
there is no costa There is a unique axostyle, ribbon-like in its posterior 
part and located superficially near the groove, anteriorly expanded to a 
hemispherical cupule covering a considerable part of the large nucleus. 
All parts of the axostyle are covered by small siderophile granules A 
very small bacilliform parabasal body was reported In considering the 
characteristics of CoelotrichomasUx, Hollande failed to comment on the 
striking similarity in many respects that exists between it and certain 
flagellates that have been assigned to the genus Tetramitus. This cannot 
fail to impress the reader of the accounts by Klebs (1893), Bunting 
(1926), Bunting and Wenrich (1929), and Kirby (1932a). In those 
papers, furthermore, especially the second and third, one will find 
facts that suggest the possibility of a different interpretation of certain 
unexpected characteristics described by Hollande. In assigning "Tr'icho- 
masUx" salina, originally described by Entz (1904), to Coelotricho- 
masttx, Hollande made no comment on the writer’s account of what 
seemed to be the same flagellate under the name Tetramitus salinus 
(Entz). 
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to be extensively infected, especially in the anterior part of the intestine; 
and they believed the flagellate to be severely pathogenic and to constitute 
a serious menace to the success of trout culture. The flagellates have been 
found also in European trout (Moroff, 1903; Schmidt, 1920) and in 
the fan-tailed darter {Bheostoma jlabellare) (Davis, 1926). Davis and 
Moore did not prove that the flagellates were not secondary in diseased 
fish, as Schmidt believed. 

Lavier (1936b) examined 33 species of marine fish and found six 
species of Hexamita, five of them new, in seven of these. He remarked 
that the morphology of Hexamita is much varied if one does not think 
in general terms, and that an attentive study enables one to recognize 
clear and constant morphological differences. 

Hexamita is commonly found in the intestine of amphibia, and has 
been reported from the intestine of turtles and tortoises, as well as from 
the bladder of Emys orbicularis (Grasse, 1924) and from the stomach, 
oesophagus, and small intestine of the snake Nalrix ti^rina (Matubayasi, 
1937). It occasionally invades the blood of amphibia (Lavier and Gal- 
hard, 1925; and others) and tortoises (Plimmer, 1912) through a dam- 
aged intestinal wall. 

Among birds, Hexamita occurs in pigeons (Noller and Buttgereit, 
1923), ducks {Attas boschas, Kotlan, 1923), turkeys (Hinshaw, Mc- 
Neil, and Kofoid, 1938), and various wild birds in Brazil (Cunha and 
Muniz, 1922, 1927). 

Of mammals, rodents especially have been found infected with 
Hexamita. In addition to rats, mice, ground-squirrels, and woodchucks 
(Crouch, 1934), the South American hystrichoid rodent Myopotamris 
coipus [==AIyOfdJ/or coypns (Molina)] contains a species (Artigas 2 nd 
Pacheco, 1932). 

Hexamita has also been reported in primates, including man (Cun a 
and Muniz, 1929; Wenrich, 1933; Chatterji, Das, and Mitra, 1928; 
Perekropoff and Stepanoff, 1931, 1932). Dobell (1935), discussing 2I ^ 
these records except the third, believed that diplozoic forms of Eutero 
monas, which "are very frequently found in feces, in intestinal conten s, 
and in cultures,” were misidcntified. As regards Wenrich s recor , 0 ^ 
ever, from Macacus rhesus, this is improbable when one considers 1 
extensive knowledge of the genus as well as the exactness 0 is 
scription and figures. 
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seems to be a similarity in type of Spironudeiis to H. roitrala (?), as 
figured by Wcnrich (1935) from the outside of a dead fresh-water snail. 
At least until a systematic review of the whole group of Hexamila-Wke 
forms is made, it appears to be necessary, for the sake of clarity, to use 
only the one genus name. 

Tlie cndozoic species of Hexamita are many and are found in a wide 
variety of hosts. Tliough given species ate restricted to single or related 
hosts, the tendency to give different names to those in different hosts, 
without adequate comparison with other described species, has been 
manifest 

Certes (1882) found Hexanula frequently in the stomach of oysters 
from certain localities on the coast of France. Tliough he considered 
this to be H. inflata, he regarded it as a normal, reproducing inhabitant 
of the stomach; and the identification is in no way positive. In other 
invertebrates, Hexamita has been recorded from the reproductive organs 
of the trematode Deropruth hflata in marine eels, but not in the in- 
testine of the eel (Hunninen and Wichterman, 1936); from the cock- 
roaches Blatla orkntalis (Bishop, 1933), Periplaneta americana, and 
Cryptocercus piojcti/laliis (Cleveland, 1934); from the horse-leech 
Haemopis sanguisu^ae (Bishop, 1932, 1933); from the milhped Spiro- 
bolus margtnatus (Wentich, 1935); from the larvae of Ttpula (Mac- 
kinnon, 1912; Geiman, 1932); and from Tubifex (Ryckeghem, 1928) 

These all occur m the gut, except for the trematode form, as noted, 
and the one in Tubifex. The latter, furthermore, is the only one in in- 
vertebrates to which probable pathogenicity has been ascribed. Hexamita 
tub/fei was encountered at intervals in the course of fifteen years in the 
body cavity of Tubifex kept in culture in the laboratory in Louvain 
Worms that lost their power of activity, appeared whitish, and died 
were found to have a more or less intense infection with Hexamita. 
Ryckeghem considered the question as to whether the flagellate is a 
parasite or a free-living form invading decomposing tissue He con- 
cluded that the former relationship exists, for he found it in living 
worms in apparently healthy tissue, decomposing chironomid larvae 
were not invaded by the flagellate, and it was encountered in different 
collections at long intervals. Each time it was a source of trouble. 

Hexamita species occur in vertebrates of all classes Fry and young 
fingerlings of trout and salmon in hatcheries in the United States were 
found by Moore (1922, 1923a, 1923b, 1924) and Davis (1923, 1926) 
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ma (Pcnard, 1922), and that of E. nebulosa Entz to Cothurnk is ap- 
parently obligatory predatism; this relationship, of course, is comparable 
to parasitism, as, if the host were a metazoan and were only partially 
destroyed by the attacks of the ciliatc, we would doubtless consider the 
latter a true parasite. 

Haeinatopbagns megaplerae Woodcock and Lodge and Melacystis 
7neg(ipter(te Kahl are commensals on the bristles of the whale Megaplera 
nodosa (Kahl, 1930), 

A number of pleurostomatous and hypostomatous gj’mnostomes have 
become associated with animal hosts. In the former group there is 
AniphUepltis claparedei Stein, ’’parasitic on the stalks of colonial Vor- 
ticellidac’’ (Kahl, 1933); and A. carchesti Stein in a similar situation 
Edmondson (1906) reported that after feeding upon a zooid the latter 
species (discussed by him as A. meleagrh Ehr.) attaches itself to a stalk. 
He found Ifiat many were present on Carchesium polyp'mtwi, clasping 
the stalks by a deeply cleft posterior end. In addition to these more or 
less predatory species, there is Uonotus branchhrtim (Wenn’ch) Kahl, 
described by Wcnrich (1924b) as A. branchiawm. It is a true parasite 
on the gills of the tadpoles of sci'eral species of Rana, where it lives in a 
capsule under tlic cuticular membrane and occasionally detaches and en- 
gulfs gill cells. Wcnrich (1935) discussed the possibility that A- 
branchiarum is transitional between a predatory and parasitic status 
Tliere is a predaceous, free-sw-imming phase on the surface of the gills 
by which other Protozoa may be devoured. Three species of Uonotus, 
L. impatiens Penard, L. aselli Kahl, and L. hirt/ndi Penard are com- 
mensal among the gills of Asellns; and one, L. agilis Penard, occurs on 
the ventral surface, among the legs, and on the egg masses of Cyclops. 
The pleurostome genus Branchioecetes Kahl is very closely related to 
Loxophyllum, in which Svec (1897) and Penard (1922) put the spe- 
cies. Tiie two species B. aselli (Svec) and B. ganmari (Penard) are 
commensals on their hosts, to which they adhere by thigmotactic cilia. 

Commensal bypostomes belong to the genera TrochiUa and especia y 
Chilodonella. TrochiUa {Dysteropsis) mintila (Roux) has been fo<m 
free-living as well as commensal with Cyclops, Gammarus, and se tn 
(Penard, 1922). Commensalism is widespread in Chilodonella, 
species of which are apparently obligatory commensals on ^sh, ot ers o 
certain rotifers, amphipods, and isopods. The species on the gr s o 
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From this survey of the distribution of members of the genus Hex- 
atnita, it is apparent that the flagellates are as widespread in animals as are 
members of the strictly endozoic genus Trichomonas. In their case, how- 
e\’er, flagellates equally or more closely related than most of the endozoic 
forms to the ancestral type are common free-living forms. The endozoic 
forms, nevertheless, are for the most part as strictly adapted to their 
habitat as trichomonads. 

There is no evidence, except possibly in certain species in Amphibia 
and invertebrates, that the obligate symbionts have been recently adapted 
from facultatively endozoic forms; any more than that Trichomonas can 
be supposed to have recently so originated. There is little evidence of 
parallelism in phylogenetic development in members of these two 
genera and their hosts (Wenrich, 1935). 

In most instances Hexamiia has been regarded as a commensal in its 
hosts A possible exception in an invertebrate host is HexamUa tubifei. 
In the body cavity of the aquatic annelid the flagellates may be fatal to 
the host, in a manner comparable to the effect of Glaucoma in dipteran 
larvae and Astasia in Chaetogaster. Hinshaw, McNeil, and Kofoid 
(1938b), on the basis of experimental data which they obtained, sug- 
gested a possible relationship between a condition of enteritis in young 
turkeys and a heavy infection of Hexamifa that occurred in the affected 
part of the small intestine. They also reviewed reports of possible rela- 
tionship in other vertebrates between pathological conditions and the 
occurrence of Hexamifa. 

HOLOTRICHA 

Among holotrichous ciliates, all types of biotic relationship exist, so 
that the group is especially favorable for study of the development of 
symbiosis and host-specificity. In this section will be considered holotrich 
groups in which free-living and symbiotic species are closely related. 

In some instances it seems that there has been no more than survival 
of ordinarily free-living forms in or on a host, where certain conditions 
of nutrition or protection favored the occurrence of the associate. Per- 
haps the occurrence of Coleps hirtus on the rhabdocoele Vortex sexden- 
talus as a common epizoon, as recorded by Graff (1882), is a relation- 
ship of this type. 

The relationship of Enchelys di^ugiarum Penard to Difflugia acumi- 
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dtgitijormis, which was described by Fabre-Domergue (1885) in mucus 
on the body of Asterias gladcdis, multiplying abundantly on damaged 
and disintegrating starfish, but disappearing with death of the host. 

The genus Ojihryogleaa comprises large holotrichous ciliates of which 
some species are free-living and others endozoic. Kahl (1931) listed 
eleven of the former and five of the latter. Within the genus there is a 
range from free-living habits, often with predatism, through commensal- 
ism to strict parasitism in close relationship to the developmental cycle 
of the host. 

The free-living species O. jlai'a, according to Penard (1922), is vo- 
racious and usually preys upon animals larger than itself, including 
rotifers, small worms, and small Crustacea, especially Cyclops. It passes 
under the carapace of Cyclops and consumes the living animal, the soft 
parts of which are converted into food balls in the cytoplasm. 

Ophryoghm Maligna, described by Penard (1922), preys upon 0. 
flava as a parasite. It invades the lytoplasm, in which the number is one 
to four or more, and devours the host little by little until it is empty. 
The ciliates were also found free in the water, but Penard believed that 


before long they would attach themselves to 0. fiava. 

The three species that have been found in the intestine of Turbellarh 
appear to be commensals. These are O. parasitica, reported by Andre 
(1909) from 11 of 234 Dendrocoelum lacteum; 0. pyriformis found 
infrequently by Rossolimo (1926) in Sorocoelis maculosa and Planarm 
nigrofasciala at Lake Baikal; and O. intestinalis from a large turbellarbn 
of the genus Dicotylus at Lake Baikal. It was shown that the last tivo 


species cannot survive long in the water. 

Truly parasitic, however, are the species reported by Lichtenstein 
(1921) and Codteanu (1950, 1934) from May-fly naiads. The former 
found the parasites in the schizocoele and gonads of Baet/s sp. 
Montpellier; the latter in five Ephemerida from the Alps and the r 
pathians. Codreanu believed that parasitism by these ciliates may ocm 
widely in Ephemeroptera. In young Rithrogena the ciliates occur ^ ’ 

division taking place within the cyst, but in Baetis they are 
at any time. When the reproductive organs develop in the 
or all of the ciliates invade the ovaries, the contents of whi t c/ 
mately destroy. The May flies nevertheless become adults and m 
of what would normally be egg-laying, ciliates are deposi e 
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have often been thought to exert direct or indirect pathogenic action, 
but proof that thc}* are more than ectocommensals is lacking. Kidder 
and Summers (1935) distinguished several species on the carapaces of 
three species of Orchestiidae from beaches in the region of Woods Hole; 
they noted that no similar ciliates were found free in the sand or sea* 
weeds, and the commensals lived only a short time when separated from 
their hosts. C. cttpuchius Pcnard, 1922, and C. granulata Penard, 1922, 
are commensal on Asellus and Gammauii, and C. porceUtonis occurs in 
the gill cavities of the terrestrial isopod Porcell/o sp. (Dogiel and Furs* 
senko, 1921) In aquatic hosts, transmission would take place through 
the water, in C. porcellionis it must be through survival, at least for a 
short period, in moist soil. 

A number of hymenostomes of the new genus Allosphaenum were 
also described by Kidder and Summers (1935) from the one species of 
Talorchestta and two of OrcbesUa that they’ examined at Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts They remarked, concerning the ectocommensal holotrichs 
of amphipods and isopods, that the external characteristics are singularly 
well adapted to thc environment 

They are all small flat forms and possess ventrally placed thigmotactic cilia 
{Cbilodo>iella, Trochilia, AUosphaenum) . When one considers the forces, 
mainly in the form of water currents, to which they must be subjected and 
which would tend to effect their removal from the carapace of their various 
hosts. It IS seen that the flatness of their bodies and thc adhesive powers of 
their ventral cilia arc of absolute necessity. Existing under the same conditions, 
It is perhaps not surprising that representatives of two orders of ciliates ex- 
hibit convergence to such a degree as to render them practically indistinguish- 
able one from thc other except under extreme magnifications. 

Genera with free-living Trichostomata and Hymenostomata include 
only a few commensal and parasitic species, but there are numerous 
genera all members of which are associated with animal hosts. Frontoma 
braf3ch;ostomae was found in abundance at Banyuls-sur-Mer by Cod- 
reanu (1928) m the atria of most specimens of Branchiostoma lanceo- 
latum exceeding 3 cm in length. Thc genus Glaucoma has been dis- 
cussed at length under facultative parasitism. Uronema rabaudi was be- 
lieved by Cepede (1910) to be a coelomic parasite of Acartia clausi and 
Clauua elongata, in the empty carapaces of which it was observed. With- 
out free-living congeners, but similar enough to Uronema to have been 
put in that genus by Biitschli (1889) and Cuenot (1891), is Philaster 
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fish, and reptiles; liypocomids (except the small genus Hypocoma) are 
parasites of certain groups of molluscs; Astomata ate mainly inhabitants 
of annelids, to which most genera are limited; hypermastigote flagellates 
occur only in termites and roacJies; and certain groups of polymastigotes 
are restricted to certain groups of termites (p. 923). 

Tlie problem of host-spccificity is ordinsrily approached from the 
standpoint of the individual species; that is, the degree in which it is 
limited to a particular host species. In strict host-specificity, the host is 
rigorously determined; there is only one host for a species of symbiont. 
As has been pointed out by Grasse (1935) and Wenrich (1935), strict 
liost*specificity is not a general phenomenon. Surveys of lists of species 
and their hosts often bring out many instances in which there is only 
one host for a species, for example, in the genera Giardia, Babesh, 
Plasmodiutn, Haemoprotens, t.eucoc)tozoon, and Bhneria. But such data 
cannot he taken at face value, because the apparent strict hoibsyecibaty 
may be based on insufficient search for tlic organism in other hosts, or 
on a tendency of taxonomists to differentiate species on insufficient 
grounds. More intense study in certain groups, as Trypanosoma and 
Dcvescovininae in termites, has shown less rigorous limitation than at 
first seemed to exist. More commonly, host-specificity is relative. The lim- 
itation is to more or less related animals; and it depends, as Becker 
(1933) and Wcnrich (1955) have pointed out, on the characteristics 
of the symbiotic environment, the opportunities for transmission, and 
the evolutionary tendencies of the Protozoa. The phenomenon is of the 
same nature as that of the geographical distribution of free-living or- 
ganisms, though of course it is more complex. 

It is a commonplace that given animals have characteristic protozoan 
faunules; this phenomenon is of particular interest when there are 
faunules of particular types peculiar to major groups. In instances o 
the highest development of this tendency, it can be predicted what types 
of Protozoa will be found in unexammed hosts. One may be reasonably 
certain of finding Opalinidae in anuran species, Ophryoscoleddae m 
ruminants, and certain types of poiymastigotes and hypermastigotes m 
all termites other than Termitidac . ... 

Questions of distributional host relationships and host-specincity wi 
now be considered in greater drtail in certain representative sym lo ic 
faunules. Two faunules have been selected for this purpose: ci la es o 
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instead of eggs. Only the female hosts are able to propagate the infec- 
tion. Codrcanu (1934) remarked that this is the only sufficiently de- 
fined case of true parasitism of the schizococle of insects by ciliates. The 
species found in Baetts by Lichtenstein was named by him 0. collin'i; that 
studied in Baelis by Codreanu (1930) was, he stated, probably the 
same. 

Haas (1933) noted the similarity between the oral apparatus of the 
swarmers of lchth)Ophthmus mtiltifliis Fouq and that of Ophryoglena; 
Kahl (1935), in consequence, placed that important parasite of fish in 
the family Ophryoglenidae. Commensalism and parasitism being so well 
developed in OphryogUna, although along with free-living habits, there 
are clear ethological relationships between it and Ichthyophthirius. 

Pleurottetna anodonlae, the only commensal species of that genus, was 
reported by Kahl (1926) in small crushed mussels. He stated later 
(1931) that it is infrequent in Anodonta, but occurs regularly in Sphae- 
fium species. (Perhaps one should investigate the possibility that this 
may be one of the Ancistrumidae, not Pleuronema.') Very close to 
PleNronema is Pleurocoptes hydracttniae Wallengren, an ectocommensal 
on the hydromedusan Hydractima echinata 

Distributional Host Relationships and HosT-SPEaFicirv 
IN Representative Symbiotic Faunules 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

There are some generic groups of Protozoa that have a rather wide 
distribution among animals; these groups are represented by species in 
hosts widely separated systematically That is true, for instance, of Hex- 
amita and Trichomonas among polymastigotes, of Endolimax among 
endamoebae, of Nosema and Etmeria among sporozoa, of Nyctotherus, 
Balantidium, and urceolarids among ciliates These examples have been 
discussed by Wenrich (1935). The genus Trypanosoma is represented 
in a very large number of vertebrates of all classes, but is limited to them, 
as is also Gtardia. (The occurrence of Giardia in nematodes is faculta- 
tive; see p. 902.) A more or less closely restricted host distribution is, 
however, characteristic of many generic, familial, and even higher groups 
of Protozoa. Entodiniomorphina occur only in certain herbivorous mam- 
mals, chiefly ruminants and Equidae, opalinids are most likely to have 
anurous amphibian hosts, although a few have been found in Urodeles, 
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Powers (1933a) occurred in only about 10 percent of Sitongylosenum 
drobachtemh, and then there were not more than twelve in a hojt; 
whereas some ciliates have been found in all sea urchins of the species! 
Most often the incidence is not 100 percent. 

Powers (19331) pointed out the existence of two groups of ci/iates in 
sei urchins. One group contains diverse species with many free-living 
congeners, which he regarded as chance or vagrant forms that were en- 
gulfed with food and survived; the other consists of obligatorily endoroic 
species. The members of the first group are “apparently free-living and 
only occasionally or accidentally associated with their host." There is, 
however, no evidence in the literature that many, if any, of the intestiasl 
ciliates in sea urchins ace accidentally introduced free-living forms. 
Though there are species belonging to genera of which most members 
are free-living, that in itself is no indication that they are not obligatoiy 
inquilines. 

Cclpidium echini Russo, found also by Powers (1933a) in all speci- 
mens of Strongyloccnlrotas lividus examined at Naples, probably, ac- 
cording to Kahl (1934), is noX a Cot pidium. Uronewa jocialh, described 
by Powers (1933a) from S. drobachiemis, was later renamed by him 
(1935) Cyclidium slercom. Kahl (1934) doubted the genwic assign’ 
ment of Colpoda jr^tgiUs, described by Powers (l933a) from Tox' 
opneustes variegatus of Beaufort, North Carolina. These forms, which 
Powers mentioned in the occasional associate group, together with 
Piagiopyla, may be obligatory' commensals. The Euplolej sp. found by 
Pow’ers (1933a) in the gut and outside of S. drobachiensts Is possibly 
an accidental invader. He also reported Trichodina from the sea urchia 
and in seaw’ced. 

Cyclidiuffi stercoris, which occurs in great abundance in S. drobdchUr^' 
sis, will live and reproduce in sea water {Powers, 1933a); but it is not 
known that if does so under natural conditions. ''Colpoda'^ fragHis, on 
the other hand, is very sensitive to changes in its environment. Many o 
the ciliates can survive for more or less prolonged periods outside of the 
host. BnSodisctis borealis, one of the strictly endozoic forms, was kept ifl 
sea water from fifteen to twenty-three days (Powers, 1933b). 

Species of Cyclidhtm occur also in sea urchins of China (Nie, 193 } 
and Japan (Yagrn, 1933, 1934). Several species of Anophrys have been 
reported from various echinoids. There is only one free-hving spea 
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sea urchins, and flagellates in termites and roaches. The former is inter- 
esting also from the standpoint of the relationship of inquilines and 
free-living forms; the sea-urchin intestine is one of the least specialized 
environments of its type. Tlie flagellates, however, occupy one of the 
most specialized of symbiotic habitats. Not only are the circumstances 
under which they live and arc transmitted exceptional, but the hind-gut 
of the host has actually undergone structural modification to accom- 
modate them. 

OLIATES OF SEA URCHINS 

Faunules of ciliates occur in the greater number of sea urchins that 
have been examined, but there are some without any. Uyemura (1934), 
giving positive reports from eight species of sea urchins of Japan, found 
none in Brhsus ttgasjizi. At Amoy, Nic (1934) found none in Tern- 
nopletirns toreumalicus. Of the species at Yaku Island, Japan, Yagiu 
(1935) found two uninfected: Cohboeeutrolus mertenui and Ctdaus 
{Gomoadarts) bistrialn. Powers (1935) found no faunuJe in Ettetdarts 
tribuloides at Tortugas, nor were ciliates present in members of the 
genus Arbacia at Beaufort, Woods Hole, and Naples (1933a), in spite 
of association with infected species. Why a few species possess no 
faunules, while so many have ciliates in abundance, is an interesting ques- 
tion. 

The intestinal faunules of sea urchins consist mostly of ciliates, which, 
in whatever part of the world the host occurs, are members of a number 
of characteristic genera Most of them are holotrichs; outside of this 
group are a few species of Metopus and one of Strombilidium, hetero- 
trichs with many free-living congeners. There are sometimes as many 
as twelve distinct species in eight genera m StrongylocentTOius pur- 
puratus (Lynch, 1929); and Yagiu (1933, 1934) found twelve species 
in Anthoadans crassispma On the other hand, from S. jranciscanus in 
Japan, Yagiu (1935) reported only Conchophthirus strialiis Four or 
five species is perhaps the average infection The occurrence of amoebae, 
ChilomasUx echinorum (Powers, 1935), nematodes, and rhabdocoeles 
{Syndesmis) is much less prominent than that of ciliates 

In given hosts there is variability in the occurrence of different species 
of ciliates. Some occur in abundance almost or quite universally; others 
have a lower incidence, some being of rare cxrcurrence. Plagiopyla minuta 
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Powers (1933a) discussed the possibility that Cryptochilidium echim 
(Maupas), abundant and universal in Strongylocentrotus Uvidm at 
Naples, is a true parasite. In several instances the body was found partly 
embedded in the intestinal mucosa. As he probably recognized later, 
this observation does not constitute adequate proof for his conclusion. 
The genus Cryptochilidiunt, together with Bfggar}a, Kahl’s genus for 
some of the forms described as Cryptochilidh/m, is well represented in 
sea urchins of all regions. 

Metopus histophagus Powers, as the species name indicates, contains 
in its food vacuoles epithelial cells from the intestine of its host (Powers, 
1935); but it was not observed to cause lesions, and probably simply 
ingests cellular debris, as does At drcumUhens (Lucas, 1934). The 
species occurs only in Clypeaster subdepresstts of Tortugas. The species 
M. circtmlabens Biggar occurs in a number of hosts at Bermuda, Tor- 
tugas, Amoy, and Japan, but several other species seem to have a limited 
host-specificity. 

Questions of host-specificity and geographical distribution of the 
ciliates have been discussed by Powers (1935, 1937), He remarked that 
there is little evidence of rigid host-specificity. Species differ in that re- 
spect. Yagiu (1935) found Cryplochtlidium echini and Anopbrp 
elongata in all but one of the host spedes, examined by him at Yaku 
Island, which contained any ciliates, and Powers (1935) found CiypiO’ 
chilidium bermudense {^^=Siggaria bermudense) zxiA Anophryi elongatti 
in all sea urchins at Tortugas that were infected with ciliates. Nor are 
those ciliates limited to those regions; they have been found in various 
localities. There are some ciliates that have been found in only one ot 


a few hosts, these being sometimes in one region only but also some- 
times in widely separated localities. There is nothing, however, which 
leads us to expect that, with the accumulation of more data, most or a 
of them will not be known to be in various hosts in various parts of the 
world. There is no limitation to certain genera or other taxonomic groups 
of sea urchins, as would occur in evolutionary development of 
tions with strict specificity. TTiough no experimental work has 
done, it seems likely that cross infection would ordinarily be easy 
accomplish; nevertheless it is noteworthy that given species have c ^ 
acteristic faunuies, and there are a few sea urchins with no aunu 
facts that call for experimental investigation of the host relations ips- 
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of Anophrys, A. siircophaga 0)hn, which has been discussed above as a 
facultative parasite of crabs. Kahl (1934) suggested a relationship of 
certain of these ciliates to Philaiter dtg'itijormis, which occurs, as men- 
tioned above, on the body of starfish. He was doubtful about the cor- 
rectness of their position in the genus Attophyrs. There is confusion 
about the taxonomy of many sea-urchin ciliates. 

Genera that are restricted to sea urchins, and may be supposed to have 
evolved in the shelter of these hosts, arc Lechnopyla Lynch, Entorhipi- 
(Hum Lynch, Entodiscus Madsen, B'tgggaria Kahl, Madsema Kahl. Cryp- 
tochilidiiim Sdioutedcn, m part included in B/ggaria, has a species in 
the annelid Phascolosoma vutgans. 

Lechriopyla viystax Lynch, commensal in the Pacific Coast sea urchins 
Strongylocentrotus jranctscanus and S. purpurtttus, is closely related to 
Plagiopyla. It is markedly thigmotactic. "Although almost continuously 
in movement [it] adheres almost constantly to surfaces. The large 
peristomal groove seems to act as a sucker" (Lynch, 1930). Lechriopyla 
apparently has diverged from Plagiopyla in relation to its obligatory 
endocommensahsm, but there are no profound alterations. 

Four species of Entorhipidnim were distinguished by Lynch (1929) 
in Strongylocentrotus purpuratus in California. None of these flattened, 
fan-shaped trichostomes was present in 5. franchcanus from the same 
localities, so there seemed to be marked host-specificity. Uyemura 
(1934), however, found one of the same species in another sea urchin 
of Japan, and described a new species, E fuiuii, which occurs in five 
hosts of four genera. 

Related to Entorhipidnim is Entodiscus, represented by E. borealis 
(Hentschel) from several different hosts of the North Atlantic and 
Japan; and E sabulonts Powers found in all individuals examined of 
two species of Clypeaster at Tortugas. E borealts is present in great 
abundance and, with its greatly flattened form, probably in appearance 
and occurrence suggests Opalina in Amphibia. According to Powers 
(1933b), besides swimming about in the lumen of the intestine, it ad- 
heres by the ventral side to the intestinal mucosa. The food vacuoles, he 
stated, contain rods, probably bacteria, and objects resembling nuclei of 
epithelial cells. At that time Powers thought that the ciliate might attack 
the intestinal mucosa, secreting cytolytic enzymes, thus being definitely 
parasitic; but later (1935) he did not stress this ill-founded conclusion. 
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are almost completely lacking in lower termites. In lower termites there 
have been recognized, in examinations of less than a third of the known 
species, 30 genera with 133 species of polymastigotes, and 18 genera 
with <53 species of hypermastigotes; and certainly thorough study will 
reveal many more genera and species even in that third. In Cryptocercus 
ptittctuldlus alone, Cleveland el <tl. (1934) found 9 genera of hyper* 
mastigotes with 20 species (only one genus and no species of which 
occur in termites ) ; and 5 polymastigotes in 3 genera, including Hexamita 
and Monocercomonoides. 

Every termite species in the lower families, so far as has been learned, 
has a flagellate faunule; individual termites lack the Protozoa only in 
certain phases of the life history, as when they are very young, imme- 
diately preceding and following a molt, and in certain functional repro- 
ductive stages. For the most part, any termite of a species, where\’er 
obtained, will be found to have the same group of flagellate species 
Sometimes one or more flagellates are absent, but uniformity in com- 
position of the faunules is the rule. This fact is an aid in termite sys* 
tematics. Identical faunules do occur in different termite species of cer- 
tain groups; the fact that the faunules are identical does not necessarily 
indicate that the hosts belong to the same species. There are often more 
or less well-marked differences, and this is a strong indication for specific 
differentiation of the hosts. The flagellates often provide a ready means 
of distinguishing ny-mphs in regions where both the termites and their 
faunules are known. 

Individual faunules of flagellates in termites may comprise from two 
to ten or, occasionally, more species. Often a genus is represented in a 
host by more than one species. In Zoolermops'n angfistkollh and Z. 
nevadensh there are three species of Trichonympha (Kirby, 1932b)- 
Nine of sixty-seven hosts of Devescovina contain two species. The genus 
Foaitia is represented by two species in thirty-four, and by three species 
in three of eighty-three hosts. In Cry^locerais pumti/htus Clevelan 
et d. (1934)differentiated seven species of Trichonympha, fi)ur of 
btilanympha, three of Leptospironympha, and three of Saccinobacid^ 
Koidzumi (1921) distinguished six species of Dmenympha in ReUcu 
litermes speratus. . 

The degree of host-specificity varies in different genera an p • 

Many species are known from one host only, but as more age 
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Another problem that calls for furtlier investigation is the type of 
faunule in the same host species in different localities, data on which 
arc meager. Strongjlocenlrolus jranciscanus in Gilifornla harbors 
Lechrhpyla tnyslax, as well as ciliatcsof four other genera {Lynch, 1929, 
1930); from 5“. jranascaniis at Yaku Island, Japan, Yagiu (1935) re- 
ported only Concho pht hit ui Jlriatus; and 5. jranciscanus examined by 
Powers (1936, 1937) at Acapulco, Mexico, was found to harbor “en- 
tirely different ciliates" from those on the coast of California. As regards 
similarity of faunules, (here is (he presence of Entodtscus borealis and 
Madsenia mdonuta in Slrongylocentrotus drobachiensss from both Swe- 
den and the Bay of Fundy 

PROTOZOA OF TERMITES AND THE ROACH Cr\piOCerCl4S 

Flagellates have undergone no more spectacular development than is 
exemplified m the faunules now existing in certain termites and in 
Cryptocereus. Elsewhere in that class of Protozoa, in fact, there is noth- 
ing that is comparable to it. Many groups of the Polymastiglda and all 
but two species of the Hypermastigida have been found only in those 
insects. Tliere are also a few Protozoa of more ordinary types. Such are 
among flagellates Trichomonas and related forms, Refortamonas, Mono- 
cereomonas, Monocercomonotdes, Hexamila, and Chilomastix; flagel- 
lates of these types occur only rather sparingly in higher termites and, 
except for Trichomonas, in most roaches. There are also Nyctolherus, 
Balantidium, amoebae, gregarines, and coccidia But, in insects ancestral 
to modern termites and roaches, flagellates originating in the Monocer- 
comonas, Monocercomonoides, and Trichomonas type have undergone 
a remarkable evolution, giving us the main polymastigote components 
of the faunules that today exist in lower termites and Cryptocereus. Hy- 
permastigotes doubtless developed from polymastigotes, but their origin 
has not been traced 

A table of the classification of termites, giving the approximate num- 
ber of species and the number examined, is given by Kirby (1937). 
About a quarter of the 1,600 termites ate in the four lower families. 
Mastotermitidae, Hodotermitidae, Kalolermitidae, and Rhmotermitidae, 
three-quarters are in Termitidae Flagellate infections in Termitidae are 
sparse, and the species are small and of common types. In certain Ter- 
mitidae, faunules have developed consisting mainly of amoebae, which 
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Trichomonas, as is not unexpected, is one of the most widely dis- 
tributed forms, occurring in termites of all families, including Ter- 
mftidae. Trichonympha, although absent from Mastotermes and 
Termitidae, not only has a wide distribution among other termites but 
occurs also in Crypiocercus punctulatus. The genus has been found rep- 
resented in forty-five termites of ten genera or subgenera in three fam- 
ilies; and among those that have been studied for detailed characteristics 
fourteen species have been distinguished. Various Holomastigotidae in 
termites are related to hypermastigotes of this family in Cryptocercus, 
although no genus is the same. Several genera are distributed widely in 
termites, the situation being comparable to that of Trichonympha. 

In the distribution of the polymastigote family Pyrsonymphidae, there 
is a high degree of correlation with the systematic relationships of the 
hosts. Cleveland etrf/. (1934) extended this family (as Dinenymphidae) 
to include other forms than Pyrsonympha and Dinenympha, on the 


basis of the type of division figure and structural similarities. There are 
three subfamilies: Saccinobaculinae, in which the flagella are free and 
there is no attachment organelle; O^^monadinae, in which the flagella 
are free and there is an attachment organelle, the rostellum, developed 
to a high degree; and the Pyrsonymphinae, in which there is a slightly 
developed attachment organelle and the flagella are adherent to the sur- 
face of the body for most of its length. Saccinobaculinae have been found 
only in Cryptocercus punctulatus; Oxymonadinae are known only from 
Kalotermes sensu lato, in which group they occur in most speaes, 
Pyrsonymphinae seem to be restricted to the genus Reticuhtermes. h 
seems possible that evolutionary development of the groups has taken 
place within the confines of the host groups concerned; although it is 
unsafe to state that the distribution of the flagellates may not be wider 


than we now know it to be. 

The polymastigote subfamily Devescovininae, of which hionocer 
comonas {Eutrichomastix) appears to be an ancestral type, is repcesente 
in all but five or six of ninety-seven species of Kalotermes sensu lato t a 
have been examined. There has been a most elaborate evolutionary e- 
velopment in the group; but devescovinids also occur in Mastotermiti ae 
and Hodotermitidae. They appear to be absent, however, from 


termitidae and Termitidae. 

The polymastigote family Odonymphidae is of particula 
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faunulcs become known the tendency probably will be relatively to re- 
duce tins number. Many species are known from several or many hosts. 
Trichonyiipha agiUs probably occurs in all species of Reliculitermes, but 
has not been found jn other termites. Slasirojoemna is widespread in 
Kalotetmes sensu lato, and there are few if any differences between 
species of different hosts. Of twenty species of the genus Devescovtna, 
only nine have been found in but one host each On the other hand, 
there are species with many hosts widely separated geographically. D. 
glabra has been identified in eighteen termites from Africa, Madagascar, 
Java, and Sumatra; D. lenuuscata has se\'entecn hosts in Central and 
South America, the West Indies, Australia, the Pacific Islands, Africa, 
Madagascar, Java, and India. A unique, elaborately organized deves- 
covinid, when first found in a Ceylon termite, was thought to be a 
strictly host-specific form; but it has since been found also in a 
termite from Australia The small, simply organized Tricercomilus, 
which occurs m most if not all species of Kalciermes sensu lato, appar- 
ently is one species, T. dnergens, in all those in which it has been 
studied. Another species exists in Zootermopsis. 

Many species of termite fiagellates m all groups have a present host 
distribution which indicates greater stability in ^aracteristics than ex- 
isted m the same period of time m the ins«ts Speciation has occurred 
in the hosts without having taken place in certain of the symbionts. That 
there are other termite flagellates which have evolved into different spe- 
cies in single hosts is probable; but we cannot designate any one as cer- 
tainly rigidly host-specific. Although there are many one-host forms, the 
situation is such that finding any one of them m a termite, even in 
another part of the world, would not be astonishing Even although there 
IS only a single extant host, it would in no instance be unlikely that 
formerly existing species not directly ancestral served as hosts of the 
flagellate 

But whether a flagellate species occurs in one or in several host species 
of termites is far from being the question of greatest interest in host 
distribution. It has, in fact, little significance for general considerations. 
More important is the fact that there is limitation of certain flagellate 
types to certain groups of termites. That is true mainly among poly- 
mastigotes. There are also some very widely distributed flagellate types, 
but that only adds to the significance of the instances of strict limitation. 
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scribed the early infection of young nymphs of KaJofemes flavicollis by 
direct application of the mouth parts, accompanied by sucking, to the 
end of the abdomen of the delates (Fig, 195 ). 

Certain small polymastigotes are often retained through the moiling 
period {Kirby, 1930; Child, 1934), In Zootermopsis this is true of the 
minute forms Trictrcotnitus and Hexamastix. At the last molt the situa- 
tion differs from that in the preceding molts. Child (MS) reported 
that in the last molt of Zooternjopsis, although the number of flagellates 
is greatly reduced, all species are carried through from the seventh 
instar nymph to the winged imago. Cross (MS) and May (MS) have 
confirmed this fact in Kalotermes minor and Zootermopsis; the shed 
intima of the nymph, still containing Protozoa, is retained within the 
gut; and the Protozoa later escape into the lumen of the imago s intestine. 

In Cfyptocercus the Protozoa are not lost at the time of molting; but 
then, and only then, most of them form either weil'deflned cysts (in 
Trhhonympha and Macrosptronympha) or resistant stages (Cleveland, 
et al., 1934) . Flagellates are present, often in great numbers, in pellets 
passed in the first few days after ecdysis. Cleveland found that sotne 
pellets, passed immediately after molting, consisted mostly of Protozoa 
in enq^sted or resistant form. Reinfection of defaunated roaches took 
place when they were placed with molting roaches; but not, except occa- 
sionally with smaller polymastigotes, by association with other infected 
roaches. Proctodaeal feeding, then, does not have the same role in trans- 
mission in Cryptocercus as in termites. Cleveland could not find out the 
exact manner in which infection is first acquired, but thought it probable 
that it is by association with molting individuals. Once acquired, the 
faunule persists until the death of the roach. 

It is probable that cross infection has not been a significant factor in 
determining the present distribution of flagellates in termites, below t ^ 
Termitidae at least. Furthermore, the unique characteristics of almost 2 
the flagellates, which have no close relatives except in roaches, India e 
that the faunules do not to any great extent include acquisitions mm 
other arthropods or other animals. The present distribution of the flags 
lates, the absence of resistant stages, and the isolated habits of “ 
support this opinion. If it is sustained by further studies the flage 
of termites will be shown to be easily the leading group of anima s 
correlative studies in phylogeny of symbionts and their hosts. 
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the evolutionist, and it appears to have a/Bnities in common with the 
Devcscovininae (Kirby, 1939). It is restricted, except /or one enigmatic 
form that may not belong in the group, to the genus Kalotermes sens// 
lato. 

Amoebae rarely occur in lower termites, but among the Termitidae 
they are not infrequent. Small amoebae were present in almost all species 
of Ai/iitermes from the United States, Africa, and Madagascar that 
were examined by the writer; and many larger amoebae, some with un- 
usual nuclear characteristics, were found consistently in Central Ameri- 
can and African species of Mnoter/nes and in African termites of the 
Cubtlew/es group (Kirby, 1927, Henderson, MS). It is likely that fur- 
ther study of these amoebae will yield results significant for problems 
of host-spccificity. 



Figure 195 One-da).old nymph of Kjlotermei patnoUn, receiving proctodaeal food 
from the female lermue, showing the manner in which infection with flagellates rakes 
place (Afccr Goetsch, 1936 ) 

Transmission of the flagellates of termites takes place in the active 
state (see Andrews, 1930). There is no evidence for true encystation, 
though obser%’alions by Trager (1934) and Duboscq and Grasse (1934) 
indicate a possibility of this in some small polymastigotes. Flagellates 
of most species disappear prior to each molt except the last Infection, 
then, must take place not only at the beginning, but following each molt 
in the growth period Refaunation takes place when termites, either nat- 
urally or experimentally defaunafed, are left in contact with normally 
faunated individuals. Experimentally, termites can be infected by placing 
flagellate-containing material on the mouth parts. Under natural condi- 
tions, except for cannibalism, flagellale-cxintaining material can or- 
dinarily be obtained only directly from the anal opening of another 
termite, as the Protozoa do not survive long after deposition. Proctodaeal 
feeding is a common habit among termites Goetsch (1936) has de- 
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may appear for nutrition. Probably also in that category is the inaease 
of the number of flagella and the development of undulating membranes 
and axostyles in certain groups of flagellates. In the latter categof)' are 
the reduction or loss of cilia, the reduction or loss of mouth structure, 
the elaborate development of the parabasal apparatus and other or- 
ganelles in certain polymastigote flagellates, the complex characteristics 



F,g„,e 196 '““S 

a«s!a,wW. (After Kotad itnd Swnf, I!H9 ) 

of many hypermastigotes. the elaborate morphological specialization of 

° O^Mdles of fixation appear among flagellates in ep.biottc 

fatatton 1920; Steuer, 1928); in 5 /rcWn«arto rrr«, av^.ch 
is attlihed (Fig. I9d) to the wall of 

a holdfast (Kofoid and Kidder ^ 

and which occur tern , 921 ); and in 

attached by a small, simple, antertor ^ob (Kenkum J 1^^ 
Oxymonadinae. In the last group ,„ch 
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If it could be shown that there is resistance to cross infection, such 
that flagellates introduced experimentally from a natural host species 
into another one would not survive, this thesis would of course be sup- 
ported. The writer (1937), however, stated that there seems to be no 
resistance to cross infection, basing this opinion on experiments by Light 
and Sanford (1927, 1928) and Cleveland et al. (1934). No experi- 
ments yet reported, however, have been continued long enough to war- 
rant any definite conclusion Unpublished experiments by Dropkin, 
furthermore, showed that Protoaoa of Reiiculitermes flavipes, Kalo- 
termes schtvarizi, and K. jouleli could not establish a physiological rela- 
tionship with Zootermopih sufficient to permit survival of the termite 
for more than fifty days in the absence of the normal faunule. 

Although there has been evolutionary development of the flagellates 
within termites of groups that exist today, many of the types doubtless 
go back to ancestral insects The genus Trichonympha, being found in 
both termites and Cryptoeercus, may be supposed to have passed into both 
these insects from ancestral protoblattids (Kirby, 1937). The distribu- 
tion of Trtchonynipha in termites alone would indicate its antiquity and 
stability (Kirby, 1932b). The existence of representatives of other hyper- 
mastigote groups in Cryptoeercus indicates the very ancient differentia- 
tion of those flagellate types. By loss of members of the faunules here 
and there, together with continued but less drastic evolutionary changes, 
the present composition of the faunules may have originated. The flagel- 
lates were probably present in ancestors of Termitidae, but were, in the 
course of differentiation of those insects, dropped out. The origin of 
the amoebae needs to be explained; possibly they were acquired later. 

Adaptive Host Relationships in Morphology 
AND Life History 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Structural modifications in animak that live in association with hosts 
take two general forms. There are morphological changes in direct 
adaptation to the requirements of the habitat; and there are changes un- 
related directly to that habitat, but made possible by various factors in 
it. In the former group, among Protozoa, is the development of or- 
ganelles of fixation, though this development is not restricted to Protozoa 
that live in close relationship with other animals Special adaptations 
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la gregarines, the epiinerite. which often is elaborately developed witJi 
hooks or other appendages and inserted into the cell, may serve also 
for absorption (see Watson, I 915 ), 

As regards ciiiates, development of fixation habits and structures in 
the holotrichous groups of Thigmotricha, Ptychostomidae, and Astomata 
js discussed below. There is among heterotrichs a well-developed fixa- 
tion apparatus in Lhnofhora (Stevens, 1901 ; Balamuth, MS). Vrceob- 
rids have an elaborately organfeed scopula, a cup-like appataius 




Figure 19s. Fixation apparatus of Cyehchaeis {Urteolasia) korschfU}. A, s»n 
above, showing radially arranged xits bent downward in hook-Ulce points and ring com- 
posed of overiapping, sickle-shaped jndividuaJ pieces ; B, cross section. (After Zic , 
1928 .) 

supported by radially arranged fibs and a ring of denticles (Fig. I97P, 
Fig. 198) (see for description and illustrations, Zick, 1928, on Cydo- 
chaeta {Urceohria) korschelti; Fulton, 1923, on Twhodinn 
Chius'), As has been described in T, pedkulus on Hydra and Trk o 
dinopsis paradoxa in Cyclostoma elegms, the epithelial cells of the os 
may be elevated into this sudeer (Fig. 197C). A unique attachmen 
mechanism is that of ElloBlophrya dcnacis, an inquiline of t ® 6‘ 
cavity of a lamellibranch. The posterior end of the body of this perifn 



Figure 197 Fixation mechanisms in peiiluchs A, Cltobiophryx donaeu, with ring 
formed by two posterior limbs applied at the ends, B, Ellobiopkrya suspended from the 
bridges uniting the gill filaments of Dcnax tfiiJius, C, section of Tnchodma pediculus 
on the ectoderm of Hydra, D, Cydochaeta {Urceolaru) iorsehelti from Chiton mat- 
ginatui {A, B, after Chatton and Lwoff, 1929, C, D, after Zick, 1928 ) 

Cleveland, 1935). Gtardta adheres by a sucking disc to the wall of the 
small intestine. 

In some ectoparasitic dinoflagellates, the organelle of fixation is pro- 
longed by rhtzoids into the tissues of the host, and apparently nutriment 
is absorbed by this mechanism In the polymastigotes in termites, fixation 
is only to the gut intima; there is no relationship to the epithelial cells. 
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occur on Protozoa or other invertebrates. They are provided with thigmo- 
tactic ciJia; and they show a series in the evolution of thigmotacticism, 
in the course of which there is developed a penetrative and absorptirc 
organelle, and in the regression of body ciliature. Chatton and Lwog 
(1923a) described Thigmophyra, which was later (1926) placed in 
a fourth family, Thigmophryidae. Thigmophrya, it was stated, cioseJy 
resembles Conchophthhus; but, unJihe Conchophthirus, it possesses a 
weihdehned thigmotactic area identical with that of other Thigniotricha. 
Kahl (1934) summarized the characteristics of the suborder Tbigroo* 
tricha and included in it the Conchophthiridae, which he had formerly 
(1931 ) treated in the suborder Trichostomata, and which Chatton and 
Twoff (see 1937) evidently did not intend to include in their group. 

Though Calkins (1933) considered adaptations to parasitism in the 
thigmotrichs as a group, he included most of the genera in the Tricho* 
stomata, including the Ancistfumidae which Kahl (1931) had put in 
the Hymenostomata. Calkins, on the other hand, separated Hempeim 
from other Ancistrumidae, putting it in the Hymenostomata. Whether 
the Thigmotfichi constitute a homogeneous group may be questionable 
(Faurd-Fremiet, 1924, p. 7); but for consideration of the ethological 
relationships and adaptations to symbiotic existence, the object of interest 
in this account, it is convenient to treat them together. 

Most Conchophthiridae occur in the mantle cavity of Pelecypoda, 
both marine and fresh-water spcdes. Andreula antedonis (Andre) Rahi 
{^Conchophthirus antedonis Andre) occurs abundantly in the alimea- 
taiy canal of a ennoid echinoderm; and Uyemura (1934) described as 
striidus a ciliate in the intestine of several sea urchins of Japan. .Alyxff 
phyllum steenslrupii (Stein) lives in the shme covering the body 0 a 
variety of land pulmonates. The species of Alorganra Kahl and all a 
cept the one species of Conchophthirus Stein (the original spelling y 
Stein, 1861, not '^Conchophthiriud’ as given by Strand, 1928) rn^' 


tioned above are restricted to bivalves, . , 

The most detailed studies of the genus Conchophthirus are con ata 
in several articles published in 1933-34 by Kidder and by Raa e. y 
mura (1935) found three spedes in great abundance m a ^ 
mussel of Japan, Anodonta laula. There is no doubt that m a p 
the world certain lamellibxanchs wdl be found abundantly m ec 
these commensals. Only a beginning has been made in eir 
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is prolonged into two limbs hollowed into cups at the ends, the homo- 
logues of halves of the scopula (Fig. 197A). The two cups ate sealed 
firmly together, so that the limbs form a closed ring by which the 
ciliate is suspended (Fig. 197B) from the framework of the gills (Chat- 
ton and Lwoff, 1923b, 1929). 

In Protozoa that live in association with other animals as hosts, the 
developmental c)’cle must be adjusted to the requirements of the habitat 
This is so arranged as to insure transmission of the organism from one 
host to another; production of a sufTicient number of infective forms so 
that the likelihood of some reaching a place where development can 
continue is not too small, protection of the organism, if necessary, in the 
period when it is out of its host; and often correlation with the life cycle 
and habits of the host, so that escape from one host and infection of an- 
other can take place. Tlic situation is most complex m heteroxenous 
forms, in which the life cj’cle is shared between two different species of 
animals, and is correlated with the bionomics of each of them. Cyclic 
adaptation has perhaps achieved its most perfect development when 
there is a regular and direct transmission to the next generation through 
infection of the eggs or cmbr)’OS There ate not many instances in Pro- 
tozoa of this last method, which is so perfectly exemplified among the 
cyclic endosymbionts of insects (Buchner, 1930; W Schwartz, 1935) 
Nosema bombych invades the eggs of silkworms, but this may be in- 
cidental and is not the only method of transmission. Other instances 
occur among heteroxenous Sporozoa m the invertebrate host in Babesia 
and Karyolysts (see also Lavier, 1923). 

The developmental cycle and methods of transmission have been con- 
sidered widely in textbooks and m a general way by many authors, in- 
cluding Hegner (1924) and Grasse (1935). The situation in certain 
epibiotic Protozoa is also of considerable interest; and in that connection 
accounts are given below of the holotnchs Conidiophrys pihsuctor and 
apostomatous ciliates. 

THICMOTRICHA 

Chatton and Lwoff (1922c) proposed the name Thigmotricha for a 
group (suborder) of holotnchs including the families Ancistridae, Hy- 
pocomidae, and Sphenophryidae Most of these ciliates are inquilines, 
commensals, or parasites on the gills or palps of molluscs, though some 
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In the family Thigmophryidae. Thtgmophrya bhahiorum, which 
occurs on the gills of the marine pelecypods Mactra soUda and TV/w 
ptillrnm, has a thigmotactic region reduced to an elliptical area in the 
anterior fifth of the body {Chatton and IwoR, 19253.). The mvements 
of the cilia of this area are not synchronous with those of the rest of 
the body. The ciliate swims in the mantle cavity or fixes itself to the gills. 

The family Ancistrumidae is large and diverse. In general, the dilates 
are more sedentary than those previously considered in the order Thigmo- 
tricha and the thigmotactic area is still more restricted. Although the 
most frequent habitat is the mantle cavify of Peiecypoda, other mo/iuscs 
as well as members of other phyla of invertebrates serv'e as hosts for 
species of the family. Probably, however, the original hosts were Pelecy- 
poda. 


The two principal genera are Andstruma Strand, 1928 (given incor- 
rectly as 1926 by Kahl and Kidder) (Fig. 199®, C) and 
Stevens, 1901, but there are many others: Idupoierton MacLennan and 
Connell, Ancistrina Chetssin, Andstrella Cheissin, PlaghspitA Issel 
(Fig. 199D) , Andstrospira Chatton and Lwoflf, Proboverk Chatton and 
Lwofi, Tkrella Cheissin, Hemhpehn Fabre-Domergue (Fig. 200C), 
Kemhpesropsis Kdnig (Fig. 200A, B), Kahl (1934) put into the fam* 
ily, though doubtfully, two ciUates parasitic in Lktorim, Prdopd)^ 
ovicola Kofoid and IsseUna intermedia Cep^de. 

The Ancistrumidae possess more of less conspicuous peristomal din; 
often these rows constitute a prominent fringe. In typical forms the 
organisms adhere to the surfaces on which they live by the thrgmotartic 
cilia in a tuft at the anterior end. Andstrella choanomphthali, however, 
adheres to the gills by its entire concave, ventral surface (Cheissin, 1930- 
In the Ancistrumidae an evolutionary series is apparent in the shiftfog 


posteriorly of the mouth and of the peristome, which becomes spira 
Chatton and Lwoff (1936b) suggested that the Ancistrumidae consti^te 
so extraordinarily homogeneous a family that we may consider that t ers 
is only one genus, subdivided info subgenera, an opinion that 
the homogeneity, though possibly the conclusion that there slwu 
only one genus is not sound taxonomicaJiy. These authors remar e 
the characteristics separating the genera or subgenera are pure y 
tative, consisting of more and more accentuated V* 

mouth and prostomal ciliary lines from the anterior a 


to the posterior end (Pig. 200K-N). 
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in that of all the Tliigmotricha, insofar as a knowledge of geographical 
distribution and host-specificity is concerned. 

In the mantle cavity of the hosts, some species are not localized, 
whereas others are. Kidder (1934a) found C. curlus and C. inagna on 
all exposed surfaces and also swimmmg freely in the mantle fluids; 
C. anodontae, on the other hand, he found to be invariably localized 
on the nonciliated surface of the palps. Tlie edia of the flat left side 
(left if, with Kahl and Raabe, we consider the flattening to be lateral; 
according to De ^forgan and Kidder, it is dorsoventral, and the attach- 
ment is by cilia of the ventral surface) arc thigmotactic. The thigmotactic 
area usually covers the whole broad side, but in C. dtscophorus there is 
more specialized adhesive apparatus, a circular, sharply outlined area, 
which occupies only part of the left side, is markedly concave, and is 
provided with differentiated ciha (Raabe, 1934b). C. dtscophorus swims 
slowly, and often fastens itself firmly by the thigmotactic region. C. 
m)tjlt (Fig. 199A) also swims about or dings firmly to surfaces (Kid- 
der, 1933a). C. amdonlae on Ethpiio complanaius seems to be most 
markedly thigmotactic (Kidder, 1934a), remaining quiet, attached to 
the surface of the palp. 

Kidder (1933a) found the food vacuoles of C mytili {Morgauia 
njytili, according to Kahl, 1934) to contain plankton organisms, includ- 
ing algae, and sperm cells of the host C. caryoclada {Morgama caryo- 
cUda, according to Kahl) contained mostly algae (Kidder, 1933d) 
Other species contained algae, bacteria, and sloughed-off epithelial cells. 
The relationship appears to be simple commensalism, but Kidder 
( 1934a) , finding only weU-preser\'ed epithelial cells in the food vacuoles 
of C. magna, was “a little in doubt as to its purely commensal role.” 

Kidder (1934a) remarked that there is a fair degree of host- 
specificity In nature certain species are characteristic of certain molluscs, 
and the faunules may differ, even though m nature the hosts are very 
closely associated Rarely there are as many as three species in one host. 
A number of species have been found in only one or a few related 
hosts, but this may be a consequence of the relatively few examinations. 
A cosmopolitan distribution is characteristic of such species as C. curtus, 
reported from various fresh-water clams m Europe, the eastern United 
States, and Japan. Morgania myttU is a commensal of Myttlus edults in 
various localities on both sides of the North Atlantic. 
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on the embryo (Ccpe<Ie, 1910). The parasites do not act directly on the 
embryos, but on the medium, which exerts an injurious effect on erabr)os 
in the early stages. Abnormal embryos result, in which the shell is more 
or less unrolled; not only may the shell be misshapen, but the cells that 
secrete the shell may fail to [iinctloa normally. 

The Hypocomidae (Fig. I 99 E-I) arc true parasites, and occur mostly 
in marine and fresb-xvatcf bivalves and snails. There is no mouth, but the 
anterior end is provided with a short retractile tentacle. Normally the 
ciJiates arc attached to the gills or skin of the mollusc, the tentacle 
embedded in an epithelial cell. The parasites obtain nutriment by ex- 
tracting the contents of the cells to ndiich they’ are attached, the tentacle 
combining suctorial functions with those of attachment. The IcnUde 
continues in a tubular structure, extending more or less deeply into the 
cytoplasm. In many Hypocomidae a fine inner canal has been obsen’ed 
extending from the apex of the tentacle into the deeper q’toplasm. Ac- 
cording to Chatton and Lwo/f (1922c), this adherent organelle is de- 
rived from structures of Ancistrumidac, where it is indicated in 


tmwrt and is well developed in yi. cyVidioides. 

In relation to the attached parasitic condition of hypocomid ciliatw 
are the regression of the mouth and peristomal ciliature and the reduc- 
tion of the general ciliature. Tltc former structures have for the mo^ 
part already disappeared. Tlicfe is no mouth, but Chatton and Lwon 
(1924) stated that in some genera there are residual segments of the 
adoral ciliary- zone. 

In reduction of the general ciliature there is in Hypocomidae a 
integrated series. The body of Hypocomagaima drenretiae Jarocki an 
Raabe, 1932, is covered with cilia except for a small ventroterminal area. 
Anchirocomn pefsenecri Chatton and Lwoff, as figured by 
(1934a), has a larger ctlia-free area, occupying a large part of one si ^ 
of the body, and an anterolateral peristomal fringe. Perhaps t e 
firm fixation of these forms is also a phylogenetically primitive ^ 

Raabe stated that Andstrccoma adheres rather weakly to the gi s 0 
host and separates readily. Hypocomagalma swims more rapi ^ 
some other ciliates of the group. Reduction of the ciliature con 
through Hypocomides Chatton and Lwoff and j ’ jn 

which it occupies the inner area of the ventral surface o 
Hetetocmeta [^^y^oconutlomorfha) miomimin Jato 
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Other habitats than the mantle cavity of Pclecypoda have been adopted 
by various species of Atjchlruma and Boverta, as well as by members of 
other genera. Thus Issel (1903) found A. cyclidiotdes on certain chitons 
and gasteropods {t^atka heraea) as uell as on Pclecypoda; and he de- 
scribed A. barbalum solely from gasteropods of the genera Fusus and 
Murex. Adaptation to these hosts is, as was stated above, probably second- 
ary. In a similar manner, one species of Boverta, the type species B. sub' 
cylindrka Stevens, is attached to the membrane of the respiratory tree of 
the holothunan Stichopus cahfornkus (Stevens, 1901). So similar to 
this, however, that it has been classified as a variety of the same species, 
B. s. var. eoncharum Issel, is a Boverta that occurs on the gills of ten of 
fourteen Pclecypoda that harbor Anastrumidae at Naples (Issel, 1903) • 
B. labtalis lives in the respiratory trees of holothurians as well as on the 
gills of a clam (Ikeda and Oaaki, 1918). 

Eupolerion pernix, which has many characteristics of a species of 
Ancistruma, inhabits the intestine of the limpet Acmaea persona (Mac* 
Lennan and Connell, 1931). The aberrant Hemispeira asteriasi Fabre- 
Domergue (1888) znd Hemispeiropsts antedonis (Cuenot, 1891) occur 
on echinoderms, the former on the dermal branchiae of a starfish, and 
the latter on the pinnules of a crinoid (Cuenot, 1894; K6nig, 1894). 
Protophrya ovtcola Kofoid occurs upon the surface of the egg capsules 
in the brood sac of the gasteropod Lsttor'ma rudts; and Isselina intermedia 
is found in the mantle cavity of Ltttorina obstusala. The two latter 
species, at least Protophrya, are more truly parasitic than other Ancis- 
trumidae, and they have undergone some retrogressive changes. 

For the most part, Ancistrumidae feed on bacteria, diatoms, and 
other material extracted from the currents of water. Issel (1903) noted 
that two bivalves constantly rich in thecilialcs, Capsafragilis and Tellina 
extgua, live under conditions most suitable for offering their inquilines 
copious food. They occur in calm, muddy water, rich in organic sub- 
stances The diet of plankton organisms may be supplemented by 
sloughed-off epithelial cells, as noted by Stevens (1901) in Boverta 
subcylindrtcazzid Pickard (1927) m The account by Ikeda 

and Ozaki (1918) of tissue invasion by B. labtalis is not acceptable 
without corroboration. The changes said to be undergone by the encysted 
ciliate within the tissue are bizarre. 

Protophrya ovicola in the brood sac of Littorina has a destructive 
chemical action upon the eggs (Kofoid, 1SK)3) and a teratogenic action 
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and Hypocomatidium sphaerii Jarocki and Raabe, from the gills of fresh- 
water mussels, reduction is far advanced to a thigmolactic zone restricted 
almost entirely to the anterior half of the ventral side. Cilia ate not lost 
altogether m known Hypocomidae. 

Syrtn go pharynx ptemracheae, which lives on the gills of the heteropod 
Pterotrachea coronata either swimming free or fixed to epithelial cells 
by the rostrum (Collin. 1914). was included by Kahl (1934) among 
the parasitic gymnostomes. Probably, however, this is a hypocomid 
ciliate, one with a general body ciHature like Anchtrocoma and Hypo- 
comagalma, Parachaenia tnyae, described from Mya arenarta by Kofoid 
and Bush (1936), may also be a hypocomid, although attachment to the 
cells of the gills of its host was not described. Chatton and Lwofi’s 
statement (1926, p. 351) about the prolongation of the anterior indi- 
vidual in a spur covering the dorsal anterior region of the posterior 
individual in binary fission of Ancislrocoma ptheneert is in exact agree- 
ment with the division process of Parachaenia myae. Another point of 
agreement with Ancistrccoma is the type of con/ugation. In the shape of 
the ciliates, the unic^ue attachment of the conjugants by the posterior 
ends, and the shape and arrangement of the nuclei of P. myae, there 'a 
almost complete agreement with A. pelseneeri as figured by Rasbc 
(1934a). 

Among the many genera of Hypocomidae, not all of which can e^’en 
be named here, the number of which we may expect will be markedly 
reduced with further study, only the spedes of Hypocoma (Fig. 199^-1) 
do not occur on bivalves or snails TTiey are parasites of Protozoa, 
are discussed elsewhere in this book (p. 1083). 

Hypocomidae are host-specific in marked degree. TTiey are obligatory 
parasites on certain individual or closely related molluscs, and do no 
readily infect other molluscs. Jarocki (1935) found that Heleroo^ia 
pnkkii, placed free-swimming into an aquarium with various mol 
would attach only for periods of from fifteen to eighteen hours in 
absence of its natural host Physa jonlinalh. When various mollies, in 
eluding Bithynia tentaculata, were put together in an aquarium, ^ ^ 
clneta krzysikt, though abundant on the body of Bithynia, did no 
any other species. Sometimes two hypocomids are present 
host, and Raabe (1934a) noted that there seems to be a tendency 
inhibition by one parasite of the development of the other. 



Figufe 195 Thigrnotncha A, Alorgania {Concbopbthirut) myiili from Alyt/lus edulu, 
B, C, Ancisiruma myiili from Alyulu) eduUs, B, donal view, C, lateral view, tuft of 
straight tactile cilia near anterior end, D, Plagiospira crioiu from Lortpes l^cttus, E, F, 
biyPocominj tannata from Mytilui tduhs, G-I, Hypoeoma paraiiiica- G, lateral view) 
tentacle and tubular structure below, H, venti^ view, I, two hypocomids attached to 
Zoothammum (A, after Kidder, 193Ja, B, C, after Kidder, 1933c D, after Isse! 1903 
E. F. after Raabe, 1934a, G I, after Plate. 1888 ) 
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In connection with host-specificity among hypocomids, Jarocki’s ob- 
servation (1934, 1935) that Heterocineta pnickii is also a facuitative 
parasite on the oligochaete Chaetogaster limnaei is of considerable in- 
terest. The oligochaete is usually present as an inquiline in the mantle 
cavity of Physa fontwtilh and other snails. The hypocomids are almost 
always present on tlie snails; and th^ also infect almost all the oligo- 
chaetes, attaching to various parts of the body and inserting the suctorial 
tentacles into the hypodermal cells. Parasite-free worms quickly became 
infected if brought into contact with ciliates either in or out of the 
mantle cavity. Parasite-free Physa became infected if parasitized oil* 
gochaetes were introduced into the mantle cavity. Ihe worms pass 
freely from one host to another, and thus facilitate the spread of the 
infection. Chaetogaster limnaei in other snails became facultatively para- 
sitized by their specific hypocomids; but Heterocineta species could not 
be introduced into unnatural hosts on the oligochaetes. To two other 
species of Chaetogaster, Heterocineta janickii became attached tempo- 
rarily, but soon dropped off. 

The Sphenophryidae {Fig, 200D'H) ) all occur on the gills of marine 
lamellibranchs. They are sedentary, immobile, and nonciliated in the 
adult phase. They are not true parasites; the relationship as defined by 
Chatton and Lwoff (1921) is "inquilfnism complicated by phoresy. 
The ciliates are rather large, mostly flattened Jaterally, and adhere to the 
surface by a Jong ventral edge (Fig. 200G). Sometimes they adhere 
in a very precise and constant position, as S^benophrya dosiniae in the 
furrows separating adjacent branchial Blaments of Dosinia exohta (Fig 
200H). There is no mouth opening, and the ciliates apparently fee 
osmotically; but Mjassnikowa (1930a) found evidence that 5- sphacni 
ingests cells of the gill epithelium. She may, however, have misinter 
preted the nature of certain q-topJasmic spherules. Reproduction is y 
development of motile buds. Cilia develop from the infraciliature, w ic 
consists of a few rows of granules that are present in the vegetative m * 


vidual. -t j K rhat- 

An unusual sphenophryid is Gargarius gargarius, described y 
ton and Lwoff ( 1934a) from Mytilus edulis at Roscoff. Rhyne ’op 
cristallma from M. edulis in the Baltic Sea, of which a more comp 
account was later given by Raabe (1935), is evidently t e 
(Fig. 2001, J) . Along one surface are two longirudinai, > 
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In connection with host-specifidty among hypocomids, Jarodji's ob- 
servation (1934, 1935) that also a facultative 

parasite on the oiigochaete Chaetogaster limnaet is of considerable in- 
terest. The oiigochaete is usually present as an incjuiiine in the mantle 
cavity of Physa jonlhaUs and other snails. The hypocomids are almost 
always present on the snai/s; and they also infect almost a/i the ohgo- 
chaetes, attaching to various parts of the body and inserting the suctorial 
tentacles into the hypodermai cells. Parasite-free worms quickly became 
infected if brought into contact with ciliates either in or out of the 
mantle cavity. Parasjte-frce Phystt became infected if parasitized oli- 
goehaetes were introduced into the mantle cavity. Ihe worms pass 
freely from one host to another, and thus facilitate the spread of the 
infection, Chaetognster limnaet in other snails became facultatively para- 
sitized by their specific hypocomids; but Heteroclneta species could not 
be introduced into unnatural hosts on the oligochaetes. To two other 
species of Chaeiogaster, Heterocmeta jamkii became attached tempo- 
rarily, but soon dropped off. 

The Sphenophryidae (Fig. 200D-H) ) all occur on the gills of marine 
lamellibranchs They arc sedentary, immobile, and nonci/iated in th^ 
adult phase. They are not true parasites; the relationship as defined by 
Chatton and Lwoff (1921) is "inquilinism complicate by phoresy. 
The ciliates are rather large, mostly flattened laterally, and adhere to the 
surface by a long ventral edge (Fig. 20DG). Sometimes they adhere 
in a very precise and constant position, as Sphenophrya dosiniae in « 
furrows separating adjacent branchial filaments of Dosinia exoleu (J'g 
200H), There is no mouth opening, and the ciliates apparently 
osmotically; but Mjassnikowa (1930a) found evidence that S. 
ingests cells of the gill epithelium. She may, however, have 
preted the nature of certain cytoplasmic spherules. Reproduction is y 
development of motile buds. Cilia develop from the infraciflatur^, 
consists of a few' rows of granules that are present in the vegetatne i" 

-u Ah Chat- 

An unusual sphenopbryid is Gargarius gargarius, describe y 
ton and Lwoff (1934a) from MyftJas eduljs at Roscoff. op 

cristallina from edrrlis in the Baltic Sea, of which a mote co 
account was later given by Raabe (1935), is evidently e sam 
(Fig. 2001, J). Along one surface are two longitudinal, para 
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like structures, producing a plaited surface suggesting Aspidogaster to 
Raabe. At the anterior end is a beak-like process, which is embedded in 
the cells of a filament, whereas the plaited surface adheres to another 
filament. Nutrition is osmotic. 

PTYCHOSTOMIDAE 

Tlie holotrichous cihates of the family Ptychostomidae arc considered 
by some to be related to the Thigmotriclia, if indeed they do not belong 
in that group. Deers (1938b), following Jarocki (1934), gave prefer- 
ence to Hysterocinetidae Dicsing, 1866, as having priority over Ptycho- 
stomidac Cheissin, 1932 There is, however, no general recognition of 
priority in family names, but these are based on the name of the type 
genus. In this instance it seems that Ptychostomnvj Stein, I860, the first 
described, best known, and largest genus, should not be supplanted as 
the type by DiesIng, 1866 RossoHmo (1925) suggested 

that the Thigmotricha and Ptyhostomunt represent two parallel evolu- 
tionary scries, derived from the same group of free-living organisms, but 
adapted in somewhat dilTcrent ways to attachment and the requirements 
of sedentarj* life. 

The family Ptychostomidac now includes some eighteen species, of 
whidi nearly half ate from Lake Baikal Tlic cihates occur in the in- 
testine of fresh-water oligocliaelcs, except for Hyslerochitta eiseniae de- 
scribed by Beers (1938b) from a terrestrial oligochacte, and three species 
from the intestine of gastcropods In oligochaetcs, Ptj’chostomidae are 
associated with astomatous cilialcs Chcissm (1932) remarked that there 
IS a tendency for Astomata to be located more anteriorly in the intestine, 
w’hereas Ptychostomidac occur m the posterior part. Beers found that 90 
percent of H. etseniae are localized m the third quarter of the gut of 
Eiseuia lonnbergt; and an astomatous ciliatc occurs more anteriorly 
Cheissin (1928) stated that "Ladopsij" (^=Hysf 0 roc/neta) benedteUae is 
found in the mantle cavity (?) of Benedictia btukalensis; later (1932) 
he wrote that that ciliate occurs mostly in the intestine and enters the 
mantle cavity seemingly only acadentally. 

It may be expected that study of fresh-water oligochaetes in various 
parts of the world will greatly increase the size of the group. There may 
then be a tendency to greater subdivision, but at present there are only 
two genera, Ptychoslonum and Hjsterodneta, Lada Vejdovsky being a 
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synonym of the former and LaJapj/t Cheissin of the latter, Accotdme 
to Jarocki (1934), the points of distinction are the shape of themacto- 
nucleus, the size and position of the micronucleus, and the position of 
the contractile vacuole. Whether such points are suScient for distinction 
of genera is cjucstionable. 

The power of attachment, achieved by a sucker-like organelle, is 
marked (Fig. 20ID), Miyashita (1927) found that Ptyhostomum 
tan 'tsh'j, when observed in the disserted-out gat, was in part attached to 
the inner surface of the intestine and in part swam freely in the fluid. 



Fjguie 201. Ptychosiomidae A, Pljebosiomum tonohmei from Ltmnoir'ilut 
B, sCst^tat fibti/s of tfie suckec area of that species; C, Plffbojiomum thMlosi 
UimbfUuiui rariegatus ; D, Pi. ehrUtoni adherent by sucker to the jntestinil wail of cv 
annelid. (A, B, after Studitsfcy, IO50, D, after Eossolimo, 1925.) 

When put into water, the ciliates eventually attached themselves to ret' 
faces. Heidenrekh (1935) described strong attachment by the sucker 
in P. fhynchelmts, folds of the intestinal wall being drawn into it B««. 
however, remarked that in H, etsenide the sucker appears to be on )' 
weakly functional, and most specimens were swimming freely in 
lumen of the intestine. In relation to the sedentary position, there is more 
or less marked dorsoventral flattening of the elongated body. 

According to Studitsky (1930), the first step in the dcx-cloi^«i( e 
the fixation apparatus is represented by the horseshoe-sha^. 0 ^^ 
ciliated area in the anterior part of the ventral surface of Piy . 

saenuridis, in svhicli no skeletal structures ha\'c been described. ^ 
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like structures, producing a plaited surface suggesting Aspidogaiter to 
Raabe. At the anterior end is a beakdike process, which is embedded in 
the cells of a filament, whereas the plaited surface adheres to another 
filament. Nutrition is osmotic. 

PTYCftOSTOMIDAE 

The holotrfchous cih'atcs of the family Ptj'c/iostomidae are considered 
by some to be related to the Thigmotn'cha, if indeed they do not belong 
in that group. Deers (1938b), following Jarocki (1934), gave prefer- 
ence to Hysterocinctidae Diesing, 1866, as having priority over Ptycho- 
stomidae Cheissin, 1932. There is, however, no general recognition of 
priority in family names, but these are based on the name of the type 
genus. In this instance it seems that Ptychostomum Stem, I860, the first 
described, best known, and largest genus, should not be supplanted as 
the type hy HyUerochieta Diesing, 1866. Rossolimo (1925) suggested 
that the Thigmotricha and Ptychostomunt represent hvo parallel evolu- 
tionary series, derived from the same group of free-living organisms, but 
adapted in somewhat different ways to attachment and the retjuirements 
of sedentarj' life. 

The family Ptychostomidac now includes some eighteen species, of 
v-hich nearly half are from Lake Baikal. The ciliates occur in the in- 
testine of fresh-water oligochactes, except for Hysterocineta ehentae de- 
scribed by Beers (1938b) from a terrestrial oligochaete, and three species 
from the intestine of gasteropods In oligochaetes, Ptychostomidac are 
^sociated with astomatous ciliatcs. Cheissin (1932) remarked that there 
•s a tendency for Astomata to be located more anteriorly in the intestine, 
whereas Ptychostomidac occur in the posterior part. Beers found that 90 
percent of H. eheniae are localized in the third quarter of the gut of 
Eisenia lonnbergi; and an astomatous ciliate occurs more anteriorly 
Cheissin (1928) stated that ’'Ladopstf (=Hysl€rocmeta) benedictiae is 
found in the mantle cavity (?) of Betjedteha baikalensis; later (1932) 
be wrote that that ciliate occurs mostly m the intestine and enters the 
mantle cavity seemingly only accidentally. 

It may be expected that study of fresh-water oligochaetes in various 
parts of the world will greatly increase the size of the group. There may 
then be a tendency to greater subdivision, but at present there are only 
genera, Ptychostomum and Hysterocineta, Lada Vejdovsky being a 
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forms according lo the negative characteristic of absence of a qtostome, 
as ciliates of quite divergent relationships may have suffered regression 
of that structure. Since a cytostome is not absent in free-living ciliates, 
even of the most primitive type, it seems most likely that there has hem 
regression, rather than that lack of it is a primitive condition. Further- 
more, we have to take account of the fact that oral structures may oc- 
casionally have been overlooked. 

Cepede (1910) removed the opalmids from the group, and since then 
Several other genera have been excluded. The Ptyebostomidae have 
gone; in them the mouth structures are not absent, as at first supposed. 
Protop/jrya appears to have affinities with the Thigmotricha. Chatton and 
Lwoff (1935) stated that Met^tphrya sngiltae from the coelomic cavi^ 
of Scighta sp. is an apostome; and KojoideUa elet/theme map also be a 
foettingcriid. The description of KojoideUa, from the gastrovascular 
canals of a medusa, is too inadequate for systematic purposes; but so far 
as it goes reiationship to Pericaryon, from the gastrovascular canals of 
Cestiis vsneris, is not excluded. The macronucleus is described as com- 
pact and central, and quite variable in size. The macronucleus of 
caryofi cest'icoU is reticular and peripheral; but it is not impossible that 
Cepede, who stated that the supposed macronucieus of 
be demonstrated (by Maupas) only after treatment with acetic acid, 
was referring instead to the trophic mass. 

The greater part of the Astomata inhabit the intestine of Oligochiets 
In the table of distribution given by Cheissin (1930), records are gwea 
of 69 species in the intestine of OHgochaeta, and of 41 elsewhere. AmonS 
the latter, omitting KojoideUa and Chwmidhia, the affinities of whi 
are doubtful, there are 36 species, and 12 of them occur in polychaetes 
and in the coelom and gonads of oligochaetes. Heidenreich (1935) 
added 11 species in the intestine of oligochaetes, and Beers 
added one. With about 75 percent of the known species in the iatesM^ 
of oligochaetes and polychaetes, and Che affinities of many of those ^ 
elsewhere doubtful, we may correctly consider the Astomata to a 
close ecological relationship to that group of animal hosts. 

Cheissin (1930), examining invertebrates of Lake Baikal or 
mata, found none in many Turbellaria, molluscs, LL’eaes 

only a few amphipods had Anoplopbrya in the body cavity, 
of oligochaetes examined, all the Lumbriculidae and most of th 
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step is the strengthening of this area by skeletal fibrils, consisting, first, 
of a set of longitudinal fibrils, and second, of a set of fibrils crossing 
these. In further development there is diflfcrentiation and strengthening 
of the two systems. The skeletal fibrils form an irregular network in the 
floor of the sucker. The sucker itself is a simple concavity in P. rossolimo 't 
(Fig. 20lA, B) and some other species; sometimes there are a few rows 
of cilia on an elevated area in its floor In other species, probably more 
advanced in the evolutionary series, the border of the sucker is a lip* 
like elevation. In some forms the sucker is circular (P. tanishi), but 
often it is pointed posteriorly (P. chattotu, Fig 201C) or has an opening 
(P. tvrzesniewiku) or indentation (P. elongata). In H. eheniae it is V* 
shaped. 

Cheissin (1932) described myonemes m addition to the skeletal 
fibrils. Heidenreich (1935) stated that the fibrils of the sucker, as de» 
scribed by authors, are contractile, thus being not skeletal structures but 
myonemes. Beers, however, found no myonemes in the species he studied, 
and concluded that all the fibrils have a supporting function. P. rh)n’ 
chelmii has, Heidenreich stated, unlike other species, a skeleton in the 
sucker. The sucker is bordered by two sickle-formed skeletal bows, form- 
ing a ring open posteriorly, and each sickle is prolonged posteriorly In a 
handle. The two handles form a canal, the neck of which is surrounded 
by three or four myoneme bands. 

In Ptychostomidae the oral apparatus is situated at what has been 
regarded as the posterior end. Beers described a shallow, transverse peris- 
tomal groove, bordered by lips bearing cilia, and a small cytostome 
leading into a short, tubular q’topharynx. He found no food vacuoles 
Jmd no ingestion of ink particles, and consequently concluded that the 
mouth is non-functional In this group of ciliates the feeding apparatus 
is in process of reduction. It functions in some species, possibly together 
with saprozoic nutrition; in others it has, though still present, little role 
to play in nutrition. 

astomata 

The suborder Astomata is systematically heterogeneous, lacking phylo- 
genetic unity, as Kahl (1934) remarked. Cepede (1910) himself noted 
that fact. The group includes many forms that lack complete descrip- 
tions. There is no systematic unity to be obtained by bringing together 
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A more or less marked concavity is present on one side near the 
anterior end of many species of iJic Astomata mentioned above. Thb 
concavity, often supported by skeletal fibrils, may fit easily on the center 
surface of the intestinal folds. It is not d/iycrcntiatcd as a true sucker, 
however. T)»c projecting spines and hooks of the skeletal apparatus of 
many forms scr\'c definitely for altaclimcnt. Tlicsc arc adaptations to the 
rccjufrcmcnts of tlic Iiahitnt, but it is a question whether the skeletal 
apparatus as a whole can be considered to be strictly a fixation apparatus. 

In the Astomata of the family Haptophr)'id3C, there is a true sucker. 
If (licrc is a systematic unity in the family, the wide separation of the 
two groups of hosts, TurbcIIaria and Amphibia, is notev^-orthy. The 
species that have spicules, LachmanneUa without and SUtntlU with an 
anterior acctabulumdikc concavity, occur only in various Tufbellarla. 


and since there arc no complete and modern descriptions, comparison 
with other Haptophf)'idac is difficult to make. Tlic scs'cral species of 
Haptophryi arc better known, especially H. vvehi^antntis Woodhead. 
1928, as described by Bush (1953, H. gigantea has hern ioaai 

in certain European and Algerian frogs and loads; and H. Piichtganinsu 
in several American salamanders and one frog, Rankin (1957) reported 
the latter species from 5 of 19 species of North Carolina salamanders, 
in incidence of 6.3*21. d percent; and Hazard (1937) found it once in 
VUlhodon anerens in Ohio, whicli species Rankin had reported nega* 
tive. H-izard also found the cihatc in 20 percent of Rar:a 
Ohio. Tiicrc may be some difference in infection in the same hostsj^ss 
in different geographic regions. Cepede ( 1910) noted that R. rrm 
liarbofs //. gigemteit in Algeria, but lacks it in Northern France. R ^ 
found what he considered to be //■ gigantea, together with H. 
ganeusis, in a few of the many Plethodon glutinorns studied. ^ 
(1938) reported H. lirgimensh, a new species, in R. piilujiris. 

Tiic occurrence in a turbeUarian of a species often put into t e s 
genus, Haptopbrya, is of interest from the standpoint of host-speci 
Tire species plananarum occurs in various marine and 
bcllaria (CepMc, 1910), principally in Phnarh terra. Bishop { 
found it in 70 percent of that iridad at Cambridp. ‘O *”^^5 5 ;^- 
differences from the forms in vertebrates, she kept it ^ ^ 
botdieUina; but Cheissin (1930), followed by Bush (193 
recognize any generic differences. Speculation on the origin 
versity of hosts would, with our present information, be vam. 
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had one or more species of Astormta; three-quarters of 2,062 individ- 
uals were infected. Some hosts have several species of the ciliates; in 
one there are as many as 7, but all may not be present at the same time. 
Heidenreich (1935) examined worms, mostly oligochaetes and turbel- 
larians, collected in the vicinity of Breslau. He noted that very few 
ciliates are found in worms from flowing water, presumably because 
of the fact that cj'sts are carried away. 

There is a certain amount of host-speaficity in the group. Hoplo- 
phryidae and Intoschellinidae appear to be restricted to annelids. Many 
species have been described from one host only, but some occur in many 
hosts. Chcissin (1930) found Radiophrya hophles Rossolimo and Ales- 
ntlella rostrata Rossolimo in most of the Lumbriculidae; the former oc- 
curred only in worms of that family, the latter was found also in an 
enchytracid. Tliere has been a high degree of differentiation of species 
and genera in the Astomata, although there are comparatively few char- 
acteristics in which that differentiation can be exhibited. 

‘njcre are tsv'O large groups of the Astomata from annelids, those with- 
out and those with skeletal structures. Tlie former constitute the family 
Anoplophrj’idac; the latter were put by Heidenreich (1935) into the 
two families Hophtophryidac and Intoshellinidae. The skeletal struc- 
tures are differentiations of the ectoplasm or endoplasm, or of both, in 
the form of resistant, rcfractile, and stainablc rods, hooks, rays, or fibrils. 
They are completely renewed at division. According to the scheme of de- 
velopment outlined by Heidenreich, the simplest form is a small, ecto- 
plasmic, skeletal plate with a short tooth that scarcely extends from the 
pellicle {Eumotwdontophrya kijenskiji. Fig. 202K). The plate elon- 
gates to the rod-like spicule characteristic of Hoplttophrya, m some 
species of which there is a point pro/ecting from the anterior end of the 
body In H. fisstspia/laia (Ch ) {=Proloradiophrya fissisprcutala Cheis- 
sin) the spicule is divided in a narrow-angled cleft in its posterior part. 
This is an approach toward the V-shaped ectoplasmic skeletal element 
of Radiophrya (Fig. 202 C) The latter is usually provided with an 
apical point, which projects from the body surface (Fig. 202, J). Some- 
times a second element, a hook or tooth attached to the central, basal part 
of the arrowhead and projecting free of the body, is present This 
pointed tooth typically projects ^ckward at an angle. In R hoplites, 
Cheissin (1930) observed that the tooth is capable of movement There 
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Astomatous ciliates that occur in other hosts than annelids, except the 
Haptophryidae and Chromidinidiie, were placed by Cheissin (1930) in 
the family Anoplophryidae. Heidenreich (1935) separated many of 
these from that family, without giving them other systematic assignment. 
So separated by him were the species of the genus Collinia CepMe, n-hich 
occur in the hemocoele of amphipods and isopods, According to Cheis- 
sin (1930) and Summers and Kidder (193^), Collinia is asynonyinof 
Anoplophrya; so that members of that genus occupy very diverse situa- 
tions. There are several species of the ciliates which are evidently not 
uncommon in asellids and gammarids. Summers and Kidder believed 
that there is a relatively strong host-specificity. 

When Balbiani (1885) described Anoplophrya drculans (Fig. 203), 
he stated that it was the first example of a ciliate living in the blood 
of its host {Aselltis aqiialkiis) and circulating with the corpuscles. When 
the ciliates become too crowded to pass through orifices they consti- 
tute an obstruction that impedes the circulation. Here and there they 
pass out tlirough orifices perforating the walls of the arteries, and return 
with the current to the heart. Only a few continue to the ends of the 
arteries As the oxygen is used up in a dead isopod, the ciliates slow 
down and die; and they ordinarily perish quickly in fresh water. Some, 
however, survive and encyst on plants or on the legs and antennae of 
Aselltts, later escaping from the cyst and becoming active for a time in 
the water. 


The species of Dogielella are tissue parasites which occur in the p2 
renchyma of the mollusc Sphaerium cornetim and the rhabdocoeles 
Stenosiomum leucops and Castrada sp. in Russia (Poljanskij, 
Poljanskij did not refer to Fuhrmann's statement (1894, p. 2^^) ^ 
numerous holotrichs occurred in the parenchyma of two 

leucops near Basel; but he believed that ^^Holophiya virgini 
scribed by Kepner and Carroll (1923) from the same rhabdocoee 
Virginia is Dogielella. The ciliates seem to have 
Mytorv Sphaerium corneim, even in a moderately heavy infection, 
excessive multiplication the host-parasite balance is disturbe 
molluscs perish from mechanical injury. Rarely, the ciliates 
the developing embryos in the brood chamber. The forms m r 
coeles are apparently harmless to the host. 

Cepedella hepatica occurs in the hepatic caecum of Spha 




Figure 20J Anoplophrya (Collinra) f/rrulatts in Asellui aqualicut A, B, large indi- 
viduals showing nuclei and pulsating vacuoles, C, teiminal portion of antenna broken 
** dilates enclosed in blood vessel and escaping into water, on contact with which 
some disintegrate, D, thoracic leg containing altates, E, segment of the basal part of an 
18a”s^’ carried in opposite directions in the currents of blood (After Balbiani, 
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Rules of Zoological Nomcndature demand Conidiophiyidae. A complefe 
account of Conidiophrys was given by these authors in their second 
article (1936a). 

In a manner suggesting the case of Sacculina, the determinatioa of 
the systematic position of Conidiophrys is possible only through study of 
its early development. 

*I7ie form attached to the hairs (Fi^. 204 A) is immobile, nonciliated 
(though an infraciliature is present), and is enclosed in a shelMike 
pellicle which has no opening and beyond the body proper closely ea- 
cases the hair (Fig. 204B). The cucurbitoid trophont undergoes several 
transverse divisions within the capsule, toward its distal end, produang 
normally two or three ( Fig. 204C) , or sometimes as many as six toraites 
One specimen was observed with eleven tomites and a twelfth forming, 
but the distal seven were degenerate (Fig. 204D). When completely 
formed, the tomite, the longitudinal axis of which is transverse to the 
longitudinal axis of the trophont, is provided with cilia, with a cytotome 
opening on the ventral surface, and with a relatively long, incurv'cd, 
ciliated cytopharynx (Fig. 204F). Tomites are liberated periodically 


and have a very short period of free-swimming existence. 

When the qtostome comes in contact with the end of a secretory hair, 
this is drawn in and the tomite becomes impaled obliquely on it (Fig 
204F) . The form rapidly changes to that of a tear drop and the cilia are 
lost (Fig 204G). Growth to the typical trophont proceeds. Chatton 
and Lw’off maintained that Conidiophrys is not nourished by diffusion 
from the surrounding water, but depends on the fluid secretion th^ 
enters it through the pores at the end of the secretory hairs. Dependence 
of the trophic form (trophont) upon the host is thus absolute. 

In discussing the multiplicativepolarity of Conidiophrys, fission It'S 
localized at the distal pole, Chatton and Lwoff (1936a) speoilat con 
cerning a possible trophic or humoral influence emanating rom 
host. Instances of inhibition of division, complete or partial, un cr 
influence of parasitic nutrition are given among parasitic dmo age 3 , 
apostomatous ciliates, and other Protozoa. (The authors di no 
ment, however, on the absence of any indication of such in i i lO 
great number of endozoic forms, a fact which is an impe 
acceptance of their theoretical explanation.) In Conidrop rys i 
is exhibited in the removal of the zone of multiplication o 
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in France. An organelle of fixation, a slightly concave plate to which a 
cone of myoncmes is related, is de\'elopcd at the anterior extremity. 
Tlie ciliate may penetrate into the hepatic cells. The parasitized cell 
undergoes degenerative vacuolization, which extends to neighboring 
cells (Cepede and Poyarkoff, 1909). Cysts have been found in the 
liver (Poyarkoff, 1909); these may persist in the outer medium and in- 
fect a new molluscan host 

Another tissue parasite is Orchttophrya siellart/m Cepede, a rare 
ciliate whicli was found in 3 of more than 6,000 Asteracanthion rubens 
(Cepede, 1910). The infected sea stars were all males, and the ciliates 
occurred in the gonads, among the reproductive cells Cepede found 
that the parasites were well adapted to life in the sea water, underwent 
no pathological changes, and survived for a long time. In a putrefying 
genital gland, removed from the starfish, the ciliates lived well after 
a day and multiplied. In the host, the parasites bring about what Cepede 
termed partial castration The ciliate absorbs material m the gonad and 
transforms the contents by so doing and by adding its waste products; 
and It also brings about mechanically detachment and degeneration of 
certain sexual cells Is Orchitophrya an obligate parasite, or is it an acci- 
dentally invading free-living type, in which Cepede overlooked the 
mouth structures’ Consideration of instances of accidental parasitism 
among holoitichs {Glaticovia, Anophrys), as well as of the great in- 
frequency of the occurrence of Orchitophrya and its ready adaptation to 
sea water, suggest that the latter may be true. 

Contdiophrys 

One of the most complete accounts of the life history and host rela- 
tionships of an epibiotic cihate, which is probably a trichostomatous 
holotrich, is that of Cotiidiophrjs prhsuctor Chatton and Lwoff, 1934 
(Fig. 204) In its profound modification in relation to its mode of life, 
it IS approached by no other member of its suborder, and, m fact, by 
few other ciliates. C. pihsuclor occurs on the secretory hairs, frequently 
on the thoracic appendages, of a number of freshwater amphipods, espe- 
cially Corophium acherustcum, in France A second species, C. guttrpotor 
Chatton and Lwoff, 1936, is attached to the hairs of Sphaeroma serratum. 
These ciliates were placed in a new family of Trichostomata, named Pili- 
suctondae, by Chatton and Lwoff (1934b), though the International 
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from the pole of communication with the host. When this influence is 
reduced on the commencement of molting, supernumerary tomites may 
be produced. There are, Chalton and Lwoff stated, many examples of 
parasites certain phases of the dev'elopment of which are conditioned by 
the molt or sexual maturity of their host. The influence may be chemi* 
cal, absorbed substances preventing a denaturatton of proteins, which 
may be the essence of cell division. The existence, in trophoepibiotic 
ciliates, of a trophohumoral gradient of inhibition, susceptible to analysis 
and analogous to other types of biological gradients, is suggested. 


Though certain ciliates that are now included in the suborder 
Apostomea have been known for a long time, it is only recently that 
the group has become well known Chatton and Lwoff ( 1935) published 
an outstanding memoir on the Apostomea, which, they stated, is only 
the first of three parts. This first part is a monographic study of the 
genera and species. In the suborder, according to this account, there ate 
two families, by far the more important of which is the Foettingeriidae, 
with thirteen genera and twenty-six species. In the Opahnopsidae there 
are only two genera. Chatton and Lwoff expressed doubt that one of 
these, OpaUnopsis, really j$ an apostome; and the other genus, Chromi' 
ditia, was included by Qieissin (1930) in the Astomata. Kudo (1939) 
listed the Opalinopsidae in the Astomata. 

The active, growing, vegetative phase of a foettingeriid ciliate is Ihc 
trophont. The ciliature is in dextral spirals. In the process of growth the 
basal granules arc spaced without multiplying. At the end of the peno 
of growth the organism may encyst, the alia are lost, and the infraci la 
ture undergoes detorsion, the lines becoming meridional. This phase is 
called the protoraont. It passes into the multiplicative phase, or 
which produces by transverse fission a variable number of tomites. 
tomite is a small free-swimming ciliate. The ciliary rows are 
less meridional, with a tendency' to turn in a spiral There is a , 
tactic ciliary field, consisting of the parabuccal ciliature. ..,j 

Lw'off maintained that the tomite represents the 
type. In twenty-two of the twenty-sLx species, and possibly m the 
also, the tomite becomes fixed to the body Jhere 


transforms into an encysted phase. 


the phoront. In the phoront t 



Figure 204 Conidiophrys pilisucior on Cotophtum aehetusicum A, trophonts on 
appendage of the amphipod host, attached to hairs, B, trophont tt beginning of re- 
productive period, C, trophont that has formed two tomites, and third forming, D, large 
•fophont with eleven tomites, and a twelfth forming, the distal seven degenerated, 
E, unatuched tomite; F, tomite impaled on a hair by its cytostome, G, young trophont. 
Cilia lost (After Chatton and Lwoff, 1936* ) 




s\^‘oTpoTianu,^’L°^^'^‘^- K diagram of cvcie of development aJ a pJ«- 

<hnwfntT ^ Carctnus; B-D, parasitized branchial lamellae of Portunus bohftU 

sbowmg different types of reactionaf cysU. (After Chatton and Ls^off, 1?55 ) 
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js renewed multiplication of the basal granules and torsion of the ciliary 
lines, leading to the characteristics of the trophont. In the active phases 
of most species there is a more or less rudimentary, ventrally placed 
mouth, which is surrounded by a characteristic rosette; sometimes the 
mouth and rosette arc lacking. 

Almost all the aposlomcs occur on or in marine animals Chatton and 
Lwoff (1935) assigned to the genus GymtioJinioides three species from 
fresh-water Crustacea, two of which were described by Penard (1922) 
as Larvulhia, commensals on Gammnrus, the third by Miyashita ( 1933) 
as Hyalospira, from Japanese shrimps. 

Among the apostomes are the only ciliates with heteroxenous cycles, 
c)’cles that alternate as regularly as those in many Sporozoa, though there 
IS no obligatory sexuality. 

In one group of apostomes, the phoront occurs on copepods, fixed to 
the integument, and excystation with subsequent development occurs, 
normally when the host is wounded or is ingested by a predator The 
ciliates, however, do not remain long enough in the predator for it to 
he regarded as a second host The predators involved are mostly co- 
elenteratcs. The hydroid Oadonema radtatum appears to be a very special 
site foe the trophont of Sptrophrya siibparasitua, the phoront of which 
is fixed to the integument of the benthonic copepod Idya furcata When 
the copepod is ingested, Spirophrya excysts and grows rapidly in its 
remains, accumulating fluid or tissue material in a central vacuole. The 
trophont does not encyst within the predator, but is expelled with the 
residues of digestion, Encystation takes place on the carcass of the cope- 
pod, in the environment, or on the stalk of Cladonema, producing a 
tomont. This divides into a number of tomiles, which may live free for 
a few days, and eventually degenerate or become fixed to Idya. The 
phoronts of apostomes of this group will excyst when the copepod molts, 
but subsequent development is not normal (see Kudo, 1939, Fig. 257) . 

In a second group of apostomes there are encysted phoronts on Crus- 
^3cea, excystation occurs at the molt, and the trophonts develop m the 
exuvial fluid. Species are associated with a great variety of Crustacea, 
including Entomostraca, balanids, copepods, and many Malacostraca 
The widely distributed genus Gjmrtodmioides belongs in this group. 
Polyspira is another genus P. delaget is phoretic on the gill leaves of 
pagunds {Eupagurus bernbardus) . Exqrstation occurs at the molt, and 
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list of hosts given by Chatton and LwofF (1935, p. 371) includes cop^ 
pods, osfracods, amphipods, caprelfj'ds, the isopod Sphaeroma, and the 
decapod Carcims. When the crustacean is ingested by a sea anemone, 
the phofonts excyst and become young trophonts. 

Apostomes of the genus Phtorophrya are hyperparasites on other 
apostomes. The photont is fixed on the phoront of the host species, and 
the parasite introduces itself into the body of the other ciiiate. It gro^s 
lapidly and soon comes to occupy a cyst otherwise empty. Tomites are 
eventually produced; these leave the empty cyst of the host and swim 
actively in search of another host phoront. 

Rose (1933, 193^) reported two unnamed ciliates, considered by him 
to be Foettingeriidae, parasitic in the oil drop in the oleoc^'St of the 
siphonophore G^ileolaria qt/aeirivalvh. He thought it probable that the 
cysts are attached to pelagic copepods. 

Apostomatous ciliates have b^n found in the digestive cavity of 
certain ophiurans and the ctenophore Cestus veneth. Pericar)on ceslicoU 
is unusual among Foettingeriidae in adhering hrmly to the walls of the 
gastfovascular cavity of its host. It has an apical stylet, which seems to 
be an organelle of fixation. 

Sexual processes have been described in a number of Foettingeriidie 
Con/ugafion is contingent, as in other ciliates, and is of a common type 
throughout the family. Tlie trophonts conjugate and remain associate 
during the formation of tomites. At the end of the series of fissions, 
mciosis occurs, pronuclei migrate, and the tomites separate. 

While phoresy on Crustacea is known or presumed to occur in all t e 
Foettingeriidae, except in Phtorophrya, the host phoront of which occurs 
on Crustacea, it is unknown in the Opalinopsidae, The vermiform, 
elongated (up to 1,200 ^i), vegetative forms of Chromidina 
fixed to the renal cells of cephalopods by an apparently retractile apica 
papilla. There is no mouth. Multiplication is by simuitaneous or 
sive fissions, producing chains of daughter individuals. The 
a buccal ciliature and a buccal orifice, but no rosette, It is be iW 
a crab may be involved in the cj’cle. Opdinopm occurs ^ thriive*^ 
intestine of cephalopods, and one species has been foun m 
of the pelagic gasteropod Carinaria medilerranea. 
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the young troplionts grow in the fluid contained in the discarded exo- 
skeleton. The proteins accumulate in a violet trophic mass, giving the 
color (which in other genera may be orange, red, and so forth) so 
characteristic of ciliates of the family Foettingenidae Unlike many 
apostomes, the trophont does not become enc)'5tcd. Linear palintomy 
occurs in the motile stage, produang from eight to sixty-four daughter 
tomonts, which metamorphose into tomttes. In addition to the natural 
host, the tomites will become fixed on the gills of Portunus holsalus, on 
which development proceeds normally 

In a third group of apostomes, in which there is only the genus 
Synopbrya, the trophont is at one stage parasitic in the tissues of the 
crustacean to which the phoront is attached. Synophrya hypertrophica 
(Fig. 203) is phoretic on Portunus depuratus, and also on other species 
of Portunus and Cardnus inaenas. Hie sanguicolous trophonts are in- 
ternal parasites m the branchial sinus of Portunus or the subcutaneous 
sinus of Cardnus. Thej* are large, mouthless, immobile, irregularly lobed 
masses under the integument, enclosed in a double envelope. The re- 
sulting lesions of Carctnut appears as brow-n or black spots 1-4 mm. in 
diameter, found chiefly on the dorsal surface of the carapace. They oc- 
cur in a high percentage of crabs less than two centimeters m diameter, 
but not on large crabs. At eedysis, tomites are produced which disperse 
in the molted exoskeleton and develop into exuvicolous trophonts. When 
growth is completed, these encyst as tomonts, each of which produces a 
number of tomites The tomites fix themselves and become phoretic 
cysts on the integument of the gills or branchial cavity of the crab. The 
parasites then migrate from the cyst into the underlying tissue. 

A fourth type of cycle is that of PoeStlngerta actinrarum, which is 
heteroxenous It was first known as an inquihne in the gastrovascular 
cavity of sea anemones, some species of which are almost always in- 
fected. It has been found in various sea anemones on the coast of France, 
but it was not found in three species at Woods Hole. Chatton and 
Lwoff ( 1935 , p 313) listed ten host speaes The ciliates are chymo- 
trophic. They enter the digestive mass when the coelenterate feeds and 
there find their sustenance The ciliates eventually leave the host and 
encyst, the tomont undergoes palintomy, and the tomites become fixed 
to a crustacean. The host-specificity of the phoronts is almost ml, the 
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On the other hand, it has been found that certain termites can sur- 
vive indefinitely on cotton cellulose or a cellulose-lignin complex (Cleve- 
land, 1925b); and larvae of the rose beetle Polosia cu^rea lived far 
more than six months on filter paper {Werner, 1926). According to 
Dore and Miller (1923), the rvood that is ingested by Teredo navaiis 
loses in tijc alimentary tract 80 percent of its cellulose, as well as from 
15 to 56 percent of the hemicellulose, but the amount of lignin is not 
reduced. Digestion of cellulose undoubtedly occurs in the alimentary 
tract of many beetles, as, for example, the anobiid Xesiobiiim ruforil- 
lostnn (Campbell, 1929; Ripper, 1930) and the cerambycids H)lo- 
tfNpes bajulus (Faick, 1930), Stromaaum fuh'um, and Mdcrotoma 
mala (Mansour and Mansour-Bek, 1933, 1934a). The wood eaten by 
this last species was found to have very little soluble sugar and starch 
(0.47 percent). There are many other instances of cellulose digestion 
among vertebrates and invertebrates. Yonge (1925) published a review 
of cellulose digestion in invertebrates, but his statement that no cellu* 
lase has been found in Insecta is not true today. 

Xystrocena ^lobosa is reported to have a strong amylase, as well as 
maltase and saccharose, enabling it to make use of the starches and 
sugars in wood (Mansour and Afansour-Bek, 2P34a). Tissue-produced 
cellulose has been demonstrated in a number of gasteropods and insects. 
Among xyiophagous insects, cciiuiase appears to be produced by the 


digestive epithelium of certain cerambycid and anobiid larvae. 

Most ceiiulose decomposition in nature is brought about by bactem, 
filamentous fungi, and certain Protozoa. In many animals that make ulti 
mate use of cellulose in nutrition, the material is first acted on by 
organisms living in the alimentary tract. This is the only metho o 
cellulose breakdown m vertebrates, and it is true also of the 
in many invertebrates. Herbivorous mammals harbor ^ 

of acting on cellulose. Bacillus cellulosam jerinenteus v'as iso ate 
Werner (1926) from larvae of Poiosia cuprea, which feed 
spruce and pine needles. Bacteria in the intestine of the 
beetles Oryctus nasicornis and Osmoderma eremita are 
down cellulose (Wiedemann, 1930)- Cleveland et d. (193 mposi' 
evidence that symbiotic bacteria are the agents of cellulose ec 


tion in the xyiophagous roach Patiesthia javamca. of the 

In the above-mentioned animals, bacteria dwell in ths umen 
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Physiological Host Relationships Illustrata’e of 
Mutualism and Commensalism 
flagellates or termites and Cryptocercus 

Before discussing the relationship between the xylophagous flagel- 
lates and their wood-eating termite or roach hosts, it is desirable to give 
consideration to the problem of nutrition in some other invertebrates 
that ingest material consisting largely of cellulose. 

Tlie most abundant single constituent of wood is cellulose, which aver- 
ages in general between about 54 and 64 percent (Pringsheim, 1932 
after Schorger). Among other important carbohydrates are hemicellu- 
loses, which Pringsheim stated is a poorly defined collective name for 
polysaccharides. A small amount of starch may be present in wood, 
about 3 to 4 percent, or less, and a certain amount of sugar (Schorger). 
Lignin is a noncarbohydrate incrustation substance in wood and makes up 
from about 23 to 28 percent of its bulk (Pringsheim) There are also in 
wood ash, less than one percent; proteins, a little under one percent, 
according to Pringsheim, in fir, pine, oak, and beech; fats, waxes, resins; 
and other substances. Straw and hay have about 30 to 35 percent cellu- 
lose, about 20 to 30 percent lignin, 3 to 10 percent protein, and 20 to 
30 percent starch. 

The animals that ingest these materials may use one or more of the 
constituents, and that is not necessarily cellulose The larva of the goat 
moth Cossus cossus, though ingesting wood, does not affect the cellu- 
lose (Ripper, 1930) It has no cellulase and contains no symbiotic micro- 
organisms. Ripper found that the carbohydrate used is supplied at least 
in part by soluble sugars, perhaps also by hemicelluloses. Mansour and 
Mansour-Bek (1934a) concluded that larvae of the cerambycid Xystro- 
cerca globosa, with no cellulase and no microorganisms, derive their 
sustenance from the relatively high content of sugars and starch in the 
wood attacked ( 10 4 percent) Data bearing on the fact that some wood- 
eating insects seem to make no use of cellulose, but depend on the 
starch and sugars in the wood, being limited therefore to certain 
kinds of wood rich in these substances, were discussed by Mansour and 
Mansour-Bek (1934b). Ullmann (1932) stated that the carbohydrate 
requirements of invertebrates are met chiefly by sugars and hemicellu- 
loses 
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hosts in nutritive processes except that, multiplying and being digested 
continually, they arc a direct and supplementary food source for the 
insects. This seems unlikely, however. The flagellates in termites 
multiply rapidly for a few days after a molt following which there has 
been a nesv infection; then there is little division, and tliey are destroyed, 
usually’, on the approach of the next molt. What use the host might 
make of the disintegration products at that lime is entirely unknown, 
but certainly there is no c\’idcncc that the Protozoa could be available 
at any other period as a supplementary’ food source accounting for gen- 
eral nutrition (sec p. 968). 

Cyclic cndosymbionls seem to be necessary’ for normal development 
of the host in some instances. Aschner and Rics (1933) and Aschner 
(1932, 193‘1) succeeded in freeing Periici/Itis of the symbionts that 
normally inhabit the mycclome, and found that without them lars’ae 
died sooner or later. The harmful effects of the absence of symbionts in 


Pedkulus were reduced by rectal injection of yeast extract. Koch (19332, 
1933b) obtained symbiont-free larvae of the anobiid Sitodrepa panicti 
and found that they would not dcs'clop normally unless yeast was added 
to the food. (Koch, however, also reported freeing the saw-tooth gram 
beetle Orz)<iepbilui surhtametish of symbionts in the mycetomes by m* 
cubation [1933b, 1936]; and absence of the microorganisms seemed to 
be without detrimental effect.) It has been suggested that the symbionts 
are sources of vitamins or growth factors. It is possible, in the light of 
these facts, that certain symbiotic Protozoa may be necessary to the life 
of the host, without participating in the digestive processes or serving 


as a food source important in bulk. 

We now come to a consideration of the demonstration one of t e 
outstanding advances in modem protozoology’, though not yet comp e 
— that wood-eating flagellates in termites and Cryptocercus are nece* 
sary for the survival of their hosts in making the products of decompos 
tion of cellulose available for the nutrition of the insects. This 
received very wide attention, so it is unnecessary to recount a e ^i 
of the demonstration here (see Cleveland 1924, 1926, 1928a, 

Termites feed primarily upon wood. Tliis is especially true ° 
members of the families Mastotermitidae, Kalotermitidae, an 
termitidae. Many Termitidae attack wood also; others jj 

nests dried grass, ingest soil and extract from it the nutnen 
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gut. Very widespread in wood-ealing insects, but by no means restricted 
to hosts of that group, are the intracellular symbionts studied intensively 
by Buchner and his associates, as well as b)' many others (see Buchner, 
1930 ) . These bacteria or yeast-like fungi live with their hosts in "cyclic 
endosymbiosis," being regularly transmitted to the next generation 
Cyclic endosymbionls exist in the termite AUstolermes (Jucci, 1932; 
Koch, 1938a, 1938b) Buchner behc\'ed tliat these symbionts might play 
a role in the digestive processes of the host, but this opinion, lacking 
experimental proof, has not been generally adopted (Mansour and 
Mansour-Bek, 1934b; Schwartz, 1935). 

Protozoa are present in many of these insects, and sometimes them- 
selves derive nutriment from cellulose-rich materials. Beetle larvae fre- 
quently harbor a moderate number of small flagellates {Polymasltx, 
Monocercoinono/dej) which feed on bacteria (Wiedemann, 1930). As 
stated above (p. 91(3), a limited number of small, non-xylophagous 
flagellates (mainly Triehomonas) and occasionally N)clolher»s are pres- 
ent in many termites of the family Tcrmitidac (Kirby, 1932b, 1937). 
Some of these higher termites, especially species of AUro/ermes and 
Cuhttermes, harbor large amoebae which ingest wood or other cellulose- 
rich material on which the termite feeds (Kirby, 1927; Henderson, 
MS). The wood-feeding roach Patmthia javanica contains two small 
flagellates, Aionocercomonotdes and Hexamtta; large xylophagous 
amoebae; smaller amoebae, and a number of ciliates (Kidder, 1937). 
Mutualislic symbiosis, however, finds its best illustration, so far as 
Protozoa are concerned, in the abundant and diverse xylophagous flagel- 
lates of termites other than Termitidae and of Cryptocercus punctulatus. 

According to some investigators. Protozoa and other organisms of 
(he gut may serve the host as a supplementary food source. Wiedemann's 
observation of cellulose-dccomposing bacteria m lamellicorn larvae was 
Mentioned above. He believed that the breakdown products are en- 
tirely used in the metabolism of other bacteria The bacteria multiply 
wpidly in the large intestine, where they live in association with the 
small flagellates. The mid-gut, he found, secretes protease which is in- 
active in the alkaline medium there, but in the hind-gut, where bac- 
terial acids accumulate, it digests the bacteria and flagellates Mansour 
and Mansour-Bek (1934a, 1934b) and Mansour (1936) have dis- 
‘^ssed the possibility that the flagellates in termites do not benefit the 
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found to have cellulase, and it is in that higher group that one might 
be most likely to find the enzyme. 

The literature on this subject, so fat as the writer has determined, 
contains no discussion of the heraicellulase lichenase, which Uilmanii 
(1932) reported to occur in all the insects, including roaches, and the 
snails that he tested; and which Oppenheimer (1923) stated is wide- 
spread in invertebrates. Montaicnti (1932) wrote that in the fore-gut 
of K. Jlavicoltis he found a trace of amylase, which was probably pres- 
ent in the salivary secretion; in the mid-gut, amylase and invertase, as 
well as a protease that acted only in acid, though the mid-gut is basic; 
and in the hind-gut, amylase and invertase probably derived from the 
mid-gut. Hungale (1938) found amylase in an extract of the fore-gut, 
and protease in the mid-gut of Zootermopsis angusticollh. On the basis 
of these findings, it should be possible for the termites to hydrolyze 
starch; to invert sucrose; to digest the small amount of protein in wood 
and possibly also some of their own microorganisms, when the resistance 
of the latter to the enzyme has been overcome. 


As remarked above, bacteria in many cellulose-utilizing animals are 
necessary for the preliminary breakdown of cellulose. Cleveland et 
(1934) suggested the possibility that some Termitidae may profit from 
the presence of bacteria in the same way. But in those termites that have 
been examined for cellulose-decomposing bacteria, it appears that the 
latter cannot account for cellulose digestion. A few positive results have 
been obtained. Dickman (1932) found them in one of six nitrate- 
cellulose tubes inoculated with gut contents of Reticuliterme: 
and Tetrauit and Weis (1937) obtained some from the same termite; 
but Cleveland (1924) failed in many and varied attempts to isolate 
cellulose-decomposing bacteria or other fungi from R. flavipes. Bee 
with and Rose (1929), using termites of six genera, including one o 
the Termitidae, obtained cellulose-digesting bacteria in some instanew, 
but not at all in two spedes. Their results, however, are su je o 
criticism (Dickman, 1931; Hungate, 1936). Hungate (1936) 
successful in eRoits to show cellulose decomposition by bacteria 
the gut of 2. nevadensis, and concluded that bacteria in the a imen 
tract are of no importance in the digestion of cellulose. A 
planation of the occasional positive tests is found in . pf 

covery that in Cryptocercus punctulaius, feeding on its norm 
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it contains, ot devour leaves; in fact, almost all types of vegetable mat- 
ter are utilized by certain members of the group. Hodotermitidae forage 
for grass and herbs, even eat straw from unbaked bricks; some on the 
Karroo collect twigs. Kalotcrmitidae and Rhinotermitidae can live on 
paper; even, as stated above, cotton cellulose and a lignin-cellulose com- 
plex (see Cleveland, 1924, 1925b) . The wood-boring coach Cryplocercus 
putictulalus eats the wood of fallen timber, well-decayed or sound 

Cleveland (1923) pointed out that, in the groups of termites that 
use a uniform diet of wood, all species examined had rich faunas of 
Protozoa; and this has been conhrmed by studies by the writer of more 
than a hundred additional species In Termitidae, with varied food 
habits, such faunas are absent, though there are some Protozoa in many 
species (Kirby, 1937). Cleveland et at (1934) remarked that the 
correlation of wood feeding and intestinal flagellates is not so close as 
he at first supposed, since there arc some Termitidae that eat wood and 
have no (xylophagous) flagellates 

We know very little of the actual nutrient substances among the 
varied materials taken in by termites as a group Matter that has passed 
through the digestive tract is used extensively by higher termites in 
building mounds, fungus gardens, and carton nests Cohen (1933) and 
Holdaway (1933) analyzed mound material of Bf/iermes extliottis, 
^hich contains no Protozoa and feeds on wood. They found cellulose 
to be much reduced, though some passes out undigested, whereas lig- 
nin is unaffected. These results agree with those reported by Oshima 
(1919) after analyses of wood and nest material of Coplolermes formo- 
sanus, which does contain xylophagous flagellates Oshima concluded 
that the principal food of that termite is cellulose and that there is no 
decrease of lignin. In termites of still another group, Zootermops'is, 
Hungate (1936, 1938) found essentially the same thing by analyses of 
uneaten wood and pellets 

Tissue-produced cellulase is absent from Cryptocercus punctulatus 
(Trager, 1932), Kalotermes fiai'icolhs (Montalenti, 1932), and Zof- 
termopsis angusttcollis (Hungate, 1938). Probably none is present in 
^uy Kalotcrmitidae or Rhinotermitidae, though, in the light of the 
situation with wood-boring beetles, one should not generalize from 
limited data. Termitidae have not been investigated for cellulase Man- 
sour and Mansour-Bek (1934a) suggested that some termites may be 
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nymphs of Z. an^tistkollis and 2. nevademh, and about a sixth of the 
weight of soldiers. In this fluid gat contents the Protozoa are about as 
thick as tliey could possibly be, Hungate, by centrifuging, showed that 
about half consists of fluid> half of organisms. The organisms are in 
mass mostly Protozoa, but there are also a great many bacteria and 
spirochetes. Lund (1930) estimated the number of Trkhonyn^kt, 
Streblomastix, and Tricbomonns in Zootemopsh as 54,000; but obvi- 
ously this would vary greatly with the size of the termite. 

In Cry^tocerCKS ^undulates the colon is enlarged to a tebtively 
greater degree than in termites, becoming "an immense thin-walled bag 
completely filled with Protozoa" (Cleveland ei aj., 1934). There are 
probably millions of flagellates in a single full-grown roach. 

hfost species of these flagellates ingest psiticks of wood. None of 
them possesses cj'tostomes. Ingestion is through the surface of the body. 
In Tricbonympha wood ingestion has been described by Swezy (1923), 
Cleveland (1925a), and Em/k (MS), Ordinsrily most of the 
wood in the faunated portions of the hind-gut is enclosed in the cyto- 
plasm of the flagellates. Cleveland (1924) stated that in ReikuUiemis 
fliivipes nearly all the panicles of wood are taken into the Prototos, 
whereas in Zootermopsis be found many particles free in the lumen of 
the gut. 

Bacteria and other flagellates are sometimes ingested by Tficho- 
nymphii coUaris (Kirby, 1932b} and other flageJJates of termites. TTih 
predatory habit is more fre< 3 ucnt in some species than in others; an 
ingestion of other organisms occurs more frequently under the con 
ditions of filter-paper feeding. Yamasaki (1937b) observed 
nympha in many T. agtlis after oxygenation. Wood is, however, t e 
chief and usually the only material taken into holozotc forms. Lua 
(1930) noted that when Zootermopsis was fed on cornstarch, many 
Trichonymphn and Trichomonas ingested starch grains. Tmbomo^^ 
and Hexamasfix in Zootermopsis are, according to Cleveland, a c ^ 
use starch. Grains of rice starch were taken in by three of the ype^ 
mastigotes in Cryptocercus, and had some food value for * 
PAonocercomonoides in the roach could make full use of stare 

land et al. 1934). i, 'n solid 

Some flagellates in termites are saptozoic and do not ta ^ . 

particles. That is true of Streblomastix in Zootermopsis, o If 
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wood, it is usually possible to obtain cellulose-digesting bacteria in cul- 
ture from all regions of the alimentary' canal, especially the fore-gut. 
These disappear in time ^\hen roaches are fed on paper, and he believed 
that they are forms living in the wood and accidentally ingested by 
the insects. 

Numerous fungi were isolated by Hcndee (1933) from wood in- 
habited by Zootermopm angust/colhs, Reticuhiermes hesperus, and 
kalotertiies viinor. Dickman (1931) obtained cellulose-digesting or- 
ganisms, both bacteria and molds, from material attacked by termites, 
probably R. flavipes and Zooiermopsis sp Cellulose-decomposing molds 
were found by Hungate (1936) in burrows and pellets of Zootermop- 
SIS. He concluded, after analyses of sawdust acted on by external or- 
ganisms and material that had passed through the termites (possibly 
several times), that cellulose decomposition by bacteria and molds in 
the wood of the colony is negligible in comparison with that digested 
m the termites. That fungous action ean render cellulose usable by 
termites is shown, however, by an obser\ation of Cleveland's (1924), 
Termites deprived of Protoaoa died soon on a cellulose diet, but lived 
indefinitely when a cellulose-decomposing fungus accidentally developed 
In certain vials. 

The flora of spirochetes and other bacteria m the gut of termites, and 
this applies also to Termitidae, is considerable They live free in the 
lumen, attached to certain Protozoa, or attached to the lining of the 
walls. Spirochetes do not grow on the usual laboratory media (Dick- 
nian, 1931) The possibility that they may participate m digestion of 
cellulose and hemicellulose in termites was admitted by Cleveland 
(1928a). In Cryptocercus, however, Cleveland killed the Protozoa, 
leaving the spirochetes, by contnfuging; and cellulase disappeared in 
twenty-four hours. The enzyme was not found after defaunated roaches 
■^cre reinfected with bacteria and spirochetes 

Excepting certain castes and brief phases of development, all termites 
except Termitidae have great numbers of flagellates in the hind-gut. 
The vestibule, large intestine, and caecum become voluminous organs to 
accommodate these symbionts. Hungate (1939) estimated that the gut 
contents containing the Protozoa amount to from a seventh to a fourth 
of the total weight of Zootermopsts angusUcollis. Katzin and Kirby 
(1939) found the gut contents to be al»ut a third of the weight of 
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intubation, starvation, and oxygenation was studied by Yamasaki 
(1937b). Kirby (1931) stained the axostyle of Trichomonas lermo^- 
stdts brown in Lugol's solution; and stated that this may be taken, as 
Aiexeielf pointed out in the case of TrUrichomonas mgusta, to be indic- 
ative of the possible presence of glycogen in the axostyle. In the light 
of these results, it seems likely that carbohydrate is stored as glycogen 
in these Protozoa. (Cleveland et at. [1934], however, considered it 
possible that the substance colored by iodine may not be glycogtn, but 
a breakdown product of cellulose which gives the same reaction as glyco- 
gen. See also page 981.) 

Since only in the bodies of the flagellates can cellulose be digested, 
and termites live and develop normally when only cellulose is eaten, 
the role of the symbionts is evident According to Hungate (1938), 
about one-third of the total material removed from wood, adding that 
acted on in the fore- and mid-gut to the soluble materials present, can 
be obtained without the aid of the Protozoa. It is possible that materials 
adequate for nutrition of the insect may be obtained in the diet with- 
out the Protozoa, as Cleveland (1924) found by feeding humus and 
fungus-decomposed cellulose. Presumably sufficiently rotted wood would 
also be adequate; Cleveland (1930) stated that defaunated Cryptocer- 
cus, which dies in two or three weeks on partially decayed wood or 
cellulose, will live two or three montlis on completely decayed wood 
Cleveland has conclusively demonstrated that continued survival of de- 
faunated termites and Cryptocercus is impossible on a natural diet ol 
wood. Hungate’s third, therefore, could not provide all necessary sub- 
stances, it appears; as, if it did, the amount could be multiplied merely 
by the ingestion of more wood, or further use of that which ordinaiily 
passes to the hind-gut for use of the Protozoa in faunated individua s. 

Experiments in feeding various cellulose-free carbohydrates to 
termites have been made by Montalenti (1927) and Lund (1930), so 
to Cryptocercns by Cleveland (1930, 1934). Montalenti kept KaO 
termes fiavfcollis alive for several months on soluble starch, al^e ^ 
mixed with glucose, though the hypermastigotes soon, disappear an 
the polymastigotes greatly diminished in number- He conclude t at 
termite could live a long time, if not indefinitely, on . 

hydrates without Protozoa, but no other worker has con rme 
Lund's studies were made to determine the effect of various tets on 
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n)m^ha in KeiloUrmes hubhardi, and probably of some forms of Dine^ 
nympha In ReticuVilemes. It is also true of certain very small flagellates. 

That the flagellates possess an cnzj'me capable of acting on the cellu- 
lose of the ingested wood has been clearly demonstrated by a number 
of investigators. Trager (1932, proved that Trichomonas termop' 
sidis produces cellulose. He maintained the flagellate in culture for sev- 
eral years in the presence of only one species of bacteria, which was not 
capable of fermenting cellulose or cellobiose. The addition of finely di- 
vided cellulose to the medium was necessary, and Trichomonas did not 
live when that was replaced by other polysaccharides. An extract of the 
ground bodies of the flagellates, concentrated from cultures, acted on 
cellulose. Emik (MS) obtained fairly pure concentrations of 
Trichonympha from Zooiermopsts by gravity filtration. Extracts of these 
concentrates were able to digest certain preparations of cellulose as 
shown by osazone tests, demonstrating cry’stals of glucosazone and 
cellobiosazonc. Emik concluded that two enzymes were present, derived 
from Trichottympha: cellulase, hydrolyzing cellulose to cellobiose; and 
cellobiase, hydrolyzing cellobiose to glucose. 

It is not difficult to show the action of cellulase in the contents of the 
hind-gut, and, in view of the absence of tissue-produced cellulase and 
the virtual absence of cellulose-digesting bacteria or fungi, the Protozoa 
must be its source Both cellulase and cellobiase were found there by 
Tfager (1932). Cleveland et a! (1934) and Hungate (1938) so 
identified cellulase in flagellates of Cryplocercus punctulatu! and Zoo- 
(ermopsis angt/sticollis. 

Substance stained brown or reddish brown by iodine dissolved in 
potassium iodide, and assumed, as is customary, to be glycogen, has 
been found in many of these xylophagous flagellates The earliest demon- 
stration, which was discussed critically by Cleveland (1924), was made 
in Trichonympha agdts by Buscalioni and Comes (1910). Kirby 
(1932b) mentioned iodine-staining granules in T. campanula. Yama- 
saki (1937a^ 1937b) described abundant glycogen deposits in the 
species of Trichonympha, Teraionympba, Holomastigotes, Pyrsonympha, 
^’’lenympha, Pseudotnehonympba, Holomastigoioides, and Spiro- 
trichonympha in Japanese termites, preparing the material by staining 
m Ehrlich's hematoxylin and Best’s carmine after fixation in 90-percent 
alcohol. Diminution of the glycogen in T agtUs under conditions of 
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A iucther problem arises in the absorplion of the substances released 
from the flagellates by the termite or roach tissues. Either absorption 
must take place through the chitinous layer of the hind-gut, or fluid 
must be passed forward into the mid-gut. The problem has been dis- 
cussed by Buchner (1930) and Cleveland e( at. (1934). There are dif- 
ferences of opinion as to whether absorption in the hind-gut is possible, 
and some authors are inclined to the view that it is. Buchner is one of 
those. Abbott (1926) found that the hind-gut of PeripUneta ms- 
tralasiae is permeable to dextrose. Cleveland et al took the opposite 
view, as a result of osmotic experiments on the colon of Cryptocetcus, 
which showed it to be impermeable to dextrose and water. The peri- 
trophic membrane also seemed to be largely impermeable to de.’ctrose. 
The iliac valve controls the passage of materials between the mid-gut 
and the hind-gut, and when the mid-gut is severed it permits no ma- 
terial to flow out from the hind-gut. Cleveland concluded that fluid con- 
taining dextrose passes forward at times through the iliac valve into the 
space between the peritrophic membrane and the wall of the mid-gut. 

A problem in the metabolism of xylophagous animals is the source 
of nitrogen. The small amount of protein present in wood, and the 
larger amount in straw and hay (important in the case of Hoiotettnts 
and some higher termites), may account for the nitrogen metabolism 
of the Protozoa; but in the absence of action on cellulose outside of the 
Protozoa it might not be directly available to the termite. Bacteria and 
molds ingested with the wood might account for some, but that would 
probably be very little. Pieranloni (1937) hypothesized a fixation of 
nitrogen by bacteria in the gut, and Green and Breazeale (1937) 
ported the isolation of nitrogen-fixing bacteria from an unidenrifie 
species of Kdoiermes. Wiedemann (1930) 'stated that bacteria in 
certain lamellicorn larvae can use inorganic nitrogen, and the host salts 
fies its nitrogen need by digesting these microorganisms Use by termites 
and Cryplocerciis of some dead Protozoa or pieces of q'toplasm ro® 
their bodies (Cleveland el d., 1934), while it could not account for any 
important part of general nutrition (p. 961), might be signi can 
providing nitrogen. . ^ 

We have seen in the foregoing discussion that many animas 
substances of which cellulose is an important constituent In the <g ' 
tive tract of some of them cellulose is broken down, whereas cer 
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Protozoa of Zoolermopsis, not the maximum period of survival of the 
termites. Cornstarch caused death of the Protozoa and the termites after 
tttent)--three days; the starch was apparently in granular form. (In com- 
parison with Montalenti’s results, light may be thrown on the discrepancy 
by the statement of Ullmann (1932) that invertebrates are unable to use 
the starch of the plant food, but that soluble cooked starch is very well 
digested by all animals.) Lund used a variety of carbohydrates, on most 
of which the maximum survival of both Protozoa and termites did not 
greatly exceed the effects of starvation, and on some they died rnore 
quickly. On inulin, dextrin, and lactose Trichomonas and StreblomAsUx 
were living in the last termites reported at forty-eight, forty-four, and 
sixty-five days. Cleveland (1925c) found that Trichomonas (accom- 
panied by Streblomastix) can keep the host alive from forty to fifty 
days longer than when no Protozoa are present, but "very few if any 
[termites] were able to live indefinitely.’’ The hypcrmastigotcs are most 
important in the mutualislic symbiosis in Zoosermopsis. 

Cleveland et aL (1934) studied the effects of various diets on Crypto- 
cercus punclulalits and its Protozoa, using various cellulose-free carbo- 
hydrates, peptone, gelatin, and glycogen. On no substance did any ex- 
cept the smaller polymastigotes survive very long, nor did the roaches 
live more than a few days longer than when water alone was given. 
*f^ese authors found that dextrose is of more food value than the other 
substances, and considered it likely that a diet including dextrose might 
be found upon which the insects could live for a long time, if not in- 
definitely, without Protozoa 

Dextrose prolonged the survival period also of defaunated Reticu- 
litermes flavipes (Cleveland. 1924). Trager (1932) demonstrated dex- 
trose in the presence of extract from the hind-gut contents of Crypto- 
fercus. Cleveland et al. (1934) suggested that dextrose, produced from 
cellulose by the action of cellulase and cellobiase in the cytoplasm of 
the flagellates, insofar as it is not used in their metabolism or stored as 
Slycogen, diffuses from their bodies. Hungate (1939), however, identi- 
fied acetic acid, carbon dioxide, and hydrogen as metabolic products of 
the Protozoa; and thought it likely that most of the sugar resulting from 
their digestive processes undergoes anaerobic dissimilation by the Proto- 
zoa. According to this view, the termites would make use of the acetic 
acid. 
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of other mammais, inciuding the tapir, rhinoceros, chimpanree, gorilla 
(Rerchenovv, mO), and elephant (Kofoid, 1935), 

Ciliatcs in ruminants, except for certain species less constant in oc- 
currence (as BuxtonelU sulcata Jameson, in the caecum of cattle) are 
localized in the rumen and reticulum. Their relative abundance in the 
rumen and reticulum is approximately equal (Dogiel and Fedorowa, 
1929; Wectheim, 1934a); and they ate distributed throughout the con- 
tents, Dogiel and Fedorowa found that the ciliates are somewhat more 
abundant in the central part than at the periphery, but that the difference 
is not very great. Distribution is sufficjeotJy uniform so that counts of 
a sma/i sampic from the rumen have been used for an estimate of the 
total population. 

Poor nutrition of the ruminant can cause a rapid reduction in the 
number of ciiiates> and this may be responsible for low counts, in slaugh- 
terhouse animals, of under 100,000 per cc. (Dogiel and Fedorowa, 
1929), under 200,000 per cc. (Wertheim, 1934a), and under 400,000 
per cc. (Winogradowa-Fedorowa and Winogradoff, 1929). Under 
conditions of normal nutrition, many counts above 500,000 per cc. have 
been obtained Mangold (1929, 1933) stated that in sheep and goats 
the normal number remains with much constancy at about 1,000,000 
per cc; and Afowry and Bcckec (19}0) agreed with this as regards goats. 
Under certain conditions, the population may be much denser than this. 
By experimental feeding Mowry and Becker obtained a count of nearly 

7.600.000 of Entodiniuni and JDiplodinium alone. Ferber (1928) esti- 
mated that at 900,000 per cc a gram of rumen contents would contain 
about one-twentieth of a gram of ciliates. 

The total number of ciliates in an individual ruminant is enormous. 
Calculating from a volume of material in the rumen and reticulum of 
goats of from 2.8 to 5.2 liters, and a ciliate count of from 121,000 to 

391.000 per cc., Winogradowa-Fedorowa and Winogradoff (1929) esti 
mated a population of from 471,000,000 to 1.548.000,000; for the 
normal condition these figures should probably be multiplied bf “ 
three. In an ox with [tom 56 to 87 liters and from 70,000 to . 
ciliates per there would be nearly 10,000,000,000; and probably W 
population may be at least five times as dense as that. 

The ciliates ate consistently absent front suckling amma , , 

soon as a diet of plant food begins, the faunule of the rumen and reticu 

lum develops. 
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others make use only of other constituents of the ingested material. 
These tv\o nutritional variants may be found in members of the same 
group, as in Cerambycidae. Tlie decomposition of cellulose may, in some 
invertebrates, be accomplished by means of a tissue-produced cellulasc, 
in other, even related, forms it may require the action of symbiotic bac- 
teria. It is possible, though the truth of the hypothesis remains to be 
shown, that cndobiotic bacteria and Protozoa may, in some instances, 
benefit their hosts as a supplementar)- food source. There is a hypo- 
thesis also that certain symbiotic microorganisms arc a source of vitamins 
or growth factors, or play a role in nitrogen economy. 

In all termites below Termitidae, except in certain functioning repro- 
ductive castes, and in the roach Crypiocerais ptmetuhtus, xylophagous 
flagellates are exceedingly abundant in a specially enlarged part of the 
hind-gut. These flagellates possess cellulasc and cellobiase, and reduce 
cellulose taken into their cj'toplasm to dextrose The insects possess no 
tissue-produced cellulasc, and few if any cellulose-decomposing bac- 
teria or other fungi are present. These insects cannot live for long on 
their usual diet or on cellulose without the flagellates, which presumably 
release part of the dextrose or its dissimilation products for the use of 
the host. Tins may be passed forward into the mid-gut to be absorbed, 
ot perhaps may be absorbed m the hind-gut. To what extent the nitrogen 
needs of termites may be provided for by occasional digestion of Proto- 
zoa or fragments of the cytoplasm, or by symbiotic nitrogen-fixing bac- 
teria, remains to be determined. 

cJliates of ruminants 

Among the most notable endozoic faunules of Protozoa are the ciliates 
•n ruminants and certain other herbivorous mammals There are some 
holotrichs, sparsely represented among the species of ciliates in rumi- 
nants, but constituting an Important and diversified part of the faunules 
of the caecum and colon of the horse (Hsiung, 1930). There are also 
z few flagellates and amoebae, but the most characteristic forms belong 
|o the Entodmiomorphina. Of the two families of this suborder of 
highly organized spirotrichs, Ophryoscolecidae occur chiefly in rumi- 
nants (see Dogiel, 1927; Kofoid and MacLennan, 1930, 1932, 1933; 
Wertheim, 1935); and Cycloposthiidae are best known in the horse 
(see Hsiung, 1930) The latter family is represented also in a number 
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Severaf attempts have been made, with varying results, to estimate 
the reproductive rate by counting dividing dliates. No adequate deter- 
mination has been made of the rate of reproduction in a day, a calcu- 
lation which cannot be based only on the amount of fission seen on one 
occasion. Rate of reproduction in culture, furthermore, at least in the 
absence of completely satisfactory culture methods, is not necessarily 
the same as that in the rumen. Mowry and Becker (1930) found in 
goats usually less than 0,5 percent of dividing forms, and never as many 
as one percent. Fcrber and Winogtadowa-Fedorowa (1929) found in 
a ram on different occasions from 0.9 to 15 percent in division, the aver- 
age being 7 percent. Examinations were made twice a day, but they 
failed to note, as Movviy and Becker pointed out, that from obsen’atha 
of 7 percent dividing forms in two samples per day, it does not follow 
that 7 percent of the ciliates are dividing in a day. The rate of multipli- 
cation would probably be much higher than that. Westphal (1934a) 
found that in culture of certain forms each ciliate divided an average of 
once in fourteen hours, and the population became 3-fold in a day. It 
reached in more dilute medium a rale of 5.8*fold in twenty-four hours. 
Dogiel and Winogtadowa-Fedorowa (1930) published a report that 
ftom 50 to 90 percent of the ciliates were observed in division in goats 
under normal conditions of nutrition, and from 12 to 50 percent in 
slaughterhouse oxen. Westphal (1934a) calculated that there must be 


daily at least a quadrupling of (he number of ciliates. 

Rumen ciliates live in a chemically complex and delicately balanced 
environment, and in vitro culture has been a difficult problem. Becker 
and Talbott (1927) and earlier workers failed to obtain more than 
limited survivAl. Knoth (1928) obtained longer survival in a mediara 
of rumen fluid, with controlled pH, and with partly anaerobic condi 
tions provided by a mixture of carbon dioxide and methane, the maxi- 
mum being the life of Bmodimam, with daily change to fresh solution, 
for five days, Margolin (1930), in media of bay infosion with nee 
starch and filter paper acted on by cellulose-decomposing birtetia, i e 
pH being kept at 6.8, reported mainleoaoce of cultures for twenty- oa 
days; but others have been unable to use his “ j 

(Becker, 1932; Westphal, 1934a). Westphal (lP34a, 1934b) rep 
real success with a medium of rumen fluid kept under ‘ 

ditions, with urea and starch added. There was active multiplication 
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The kind of food taken has a striking influence on the ciliate popula- 
tion. Green plant material was regarded as of fundamental importance 
by Trier (1926), with emphasis on the chlorophyll content. Weincck 
(1934) expressed agreement \\ith this view, but Wcstphal (1934b) 
denied that there is proof of chlorophyll need. In experiments by 
Mowry and Decker ( 1930), green fodder alone maintained a low popu- 
lation. Hay and water alone also maintained a low population, which 
was more than doubled when cornstarch was added. A much greater 
increase occurred when a grain mixture, consisting of ground corn, 
ground oats, wheat bran, and linseed oil meal, was given with hay. 
Tliere is a limit to this increase, however. Although the densest popula- 
tion of all was developed on grain alone, there was soon a vei}' great 
decrease in the number of ciliates. As was pointed out by Mangold 
(1929), some coarse food is essential. Hay with cornstarch and either 
plant or animal protein, instead of with grain, also maintained a high 
level of population density Apparently in the grain both the starch and 
the protein constituents are stimulating factors, although the Mangold 
school has maintained tlut the protein alone is determinative. 

Other factors influencing the ciliate population of the rumen that 
have been discussed are density of the contents and pH Mowry and 
Becker (1930) could not corroborate the findings of Dogiel and 
Fedorowa (1929) and Fcrbcr (1929b) that thick rumen contents con- 
tain relatively more ciliates than thin fluid contents. Mowry and Becker 
found the average pH in the rumen of goats to be 7.7, with two-thirds 
from 7 6 to 7.8 and extremes of from 6.7 to 8.2. Within these limits, 
there seemed to be no notable changes in the ciliate population that 
could be attributed to the pH itself. Mangold and Usuelli (1930) found 
the pH of fresh rumen contents of sheep to be from 7.5 to 7.8. 

When the ciliates pass into the omasum, abomasum, and intestine, 
they’ are destroyed. As nutriment passes posteriorly from the reticulum, 
a vast number of ciliates must go with it; it is difficult to conceive of 
any mechanism by which they could be kept back. The population could 
be maintained only by an adequate rate of multiplication, going on con- 
tinuously. The rapid disappearance of the ciliates on ’starvation of the 
host probably could not be explained simply by starvation, followed 
by death of the ciliates in the rumen and reticulum; it is more likely that 
the rate of reproduction declines, and the passage of ciliates into the third 
stomach rapidly reduces the population. 
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the cultures, which, with daily renewal of medium, were kept several 
weeks, and, he stated, might be continued indefinitely. Entodimum lived 
particularly well. 

The rumen ciliates, so far as is known, do not form q-sts. Tropho- 
zoites have been found in the mouth fluids (Becker and Hsiung, 1929), 
and ruminants have been infected by giving this material with the food 
(Mangold and RadcfF, 1930). Natural transmission is by contact, in 
common feeding, in which there is a certain period when the tropho- 
zoites are exposed to the external environment (Becker and Hsiung, 
1929, Mangold and Radeff, 1930; Slrelkow, Poljansky, and Issakowa- 
Keo, 1933) Their ability to withstand external conditions is therefore 
of crucial significance. The holotrichs and Entodwium are more re- 
sistant than the larger Ophr)'osco!ecidac. Strelkow et al. reported that 
after six hours at room temperature all ciliates were still active, and 
many survived longer At 0^" C all continued normal activity for an 
hour On dilution of the rumen fluid, they survived for various periods 
of from one to thirt)’-two hours; and most were alive after six hours in 
material two-thirds ev-aporated. Tliey are thus clearly able to live long 
enough on feed or in water to infect other animals using the same con- 
tainers. The interesting report of Fantham (1922) that "species of 
Entodinium and Diplodtnium may be found on wet grass and in aque- 
ous washings of fresh grass and even of dried grass (fodder) from 
sheep runs and pasturage” leaves the reader desirous of details con- 
cerning his observations. 

It has been found to be a simple matter to bring about elimination of 
the ciliates from the rumen and the reticulum Modern investigators 
have used three defaunation treatments. Mangold and his coworkers 
have found stars’ation alone to be satisfactory. The ciliates may ap- 
parently be absent after only three or four days, but Dogiel and Wino- 
gradowa-Fedorowa (1930) found six to seven days without water 
necessary for complete defaunation. They found preferable, however, 
partial feeding with dry food and water and a liter of milk daily. Milk 
feeding was used by Falaschini (1935). On the basis of studies made 
on material kept in the thermostat. Mangold and Usuelli (1930) con- 
cluded that the increased acidity induced in the rumen contents is re- 
sponsible for the incompatibility of milk and ciliates. The best method 
of defaunation. according to Strelkow, Poljansky, and Issakowa-Keo 
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87 percent took in rice starch (uLw’ 
) . If the amount of starch is not excessive, most of it is eventuallv 
taken into the Protozoa. Tlie size of the grains’is a factor “ i^^est! 



Figure 207. Ingestion and digestion of starch in Eudiplodinium medium. A, before 
feeding m culture; B, 2 5 minutes after feeding, starch grains in cytoplasm; C, 12 
minutes after feeding, cytoplasm filled Tsith starch; V, 2.5 hours after feeduig, abundant 
deposits of glycogen; E, 16 hours after feeding, some residues of starch, glycogen cfeposiB 
in certain areas (After Westphaf, 1954a ) 


For example, fewer dliafes take in potato starch, the diameter of many 
of the grains of which exceeds 100 jj. 

In material kept in the thermostat, it has been found that fat droplets 
in milk will be ingested (Ferber, 1928); but ingestion of accessible ma- 
terial is not indiscriminate (Westphal, 19342). 
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(1933), who compared it with milk feeding, is the one discovered by 
Becker (1929). Becker stan'cd his animals for three days, then gave 
two doses, twentyTour hours apart, of fifty cc. of 2*percent copper sul- 
phate, passed tlirough a rubber tube into the rumen. Strelkow et al. 
shortened the star\’ation period to one day and gave three doses of 
copper sulphate, thus shortening the defaunation period to three days. 

The ciliates take up plant fragments in the rumen, and Trier (1926) 
stated that they are apparently exclusively plant feeders. Bacteria, flagel- 
lates, amoebae, and ciliates may also be ingested, however. According 
to Dogiel (1925), no Ophrj’oscolecidae are entirely predatory, as plant 
debris is always to be found in the plasma. Kofoid and MacLennan 
(1930, 1932, 1933) and Kofoid and Christenson (193^) recorded the 
food contents of most of the species they studied, and showed clearly 
that food habits differ. Some appear to feed only on bacteria and other 
Protozoa, especially small flagellates. Others use various combinations of 
plant and animal material, some only plant materia!, and bacteria with 
plant debris are ingested by a large proportion. Some species are more in- 
clined than others to be predatory' on ciliates. Entodminm rorax, accord- 
ing to Dogiel (1925), almost always contains the remains of one or more 
smaller Entodminm. 

The plant material is often in relatively small particles, but some 
ophryoscolecids lake in large pieces that may distort the body. Dogiel 
(1925) described how Dtplodmium gractU may seem actually to tear 
away fibers (Fig. 206A, B); Ophthotrichum jantis may bite from the 
surface of a plant piece the remains of ruptured tissue (Fig. 206D); 
and D. bubaltdis, D. medium, and D. maggii may devour large irregular 
or fiat grass pieces (Fig. 206C), but not fibers. Ostracodinium sp can 
take in and roll up large cellulose fibers (Weineck, 1934). 

Green plant fragments are taken in preference to non-green ones, 
according to Usuelli (1930b), who offered a choice by feeding hay and 
barley. A third to a half of the green fragments were m about half of 
the ciliates; whereas less than 10 percent of them took in non-green 
fragments, all but a few of which remained free in the lumen. For 
this selectivity, Usuelli contended, the softer, smoother characteristics 
of the green plant pieces are responsible. 

When available, starch grains are ingested avidly by the ciliates, both 
in the rumen and in the thermostat. Four hours after giving a sheep 
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seldom beeo seen, and fbat ejected pieces ace those w/t/i excessively 
heavy membranes. Rcichenow (in Doflein, 1927-29) did not agree 
that it provides evidence against the use of cellulose, stating that Pro- 
tozoa, especially when in unfavorable circumstances, may give up nutri- 
ment useful to them. Usuelli (I930h) saw no microscopic indications of 
corrosion of ingested fibers, and commented that in any case the green 
plant libers, that are the ones chiefly used, contain relatively little cellu- 
lose, Westphal (1934a, 1934b) denied cellulose digestion in ophryo- 
scolecids, and showed that, in spite of the presence of cellulose and 
chlorophyll, cultures died out in the absence of starch. According to 
Mangold, the colorless pieces persist for a long time, even for four days, 
and during that time digestible substances are extracted. 

Earlier opinions that there is digestion of cellulose have been sum- 
marized by Becker, J. A. Schulz, and Emmerson (1930). P. Schulze 
(1924, 1927) and Trier (1926) believed that cellulose particles are 
reduced chemically and structurally. Recently, Weineck (1934) ob- 
tained positive evidence, including observations on corrosive changes 
and loss of the original double reactivity in polarized light. 

No cellulose-splitting enzymes have been isolated from the bodies of 


ophryoscolecids; that would be difficult in the presence of so many 
cellulose-decomposing bacteria. It was the suggestion of Trier (192fi), 
and the opinion of Mangold (1929, 1935) and Westphal (1934a), 
that bacteria taken in with plant fragments are responsible for what 
cellulose decomposition has been observed within the dliates. It is^ of 
course, well known that the main role, at least, in cellulose-splitting in 
ruminants is performed by bacteria (Schieblich, 1929, 1932). If the 
ciliate had a cellufase, according to Afangoid (1929), more intensive 
cellulose decomposition would be observed than has been possible. 

Doflein (Reichenow ed., 1927-1929) stated that there is no instance 
of fat digestion in Protozoa. Ferber (1928) observed, in successive 
rumen samples, that cnilk-fat dcoplets ingested in vivo underwent 
formation and eventually disappeared, but he recognized the probability 
that bacteria, ingested also, were responsible for this hre^down 
fat. Weineefc, in experimental feeding with 
was ingested, but he observed a small amount in the cilia es a p 
had been taken up from plant materials. , „ a Jlmit. 

Inasmuch as the ciliate population can be increased, up 
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That there is digestion of the starch has been well established (Trier, 
1926 ; Westphal, 1934a, 1934b). Figures from Westphal (1934a) are 
reproduced here (Fig. 207) showing successive stages in the rapid in- 
gestion by Etidiplodwiiim medium in culture of rice starch and the dis- 
solution of this. Although there seems to be no good reason for denying 
starch-splitting ability to the ciliates themselves, Ullmann (1932) con- 
sidered it possible that starch-digesting bacteria, taken in with the food 
and continuing their action in the digestive vacuoles, arc responsible. 

As starch is digested, glycogen (paraglycogen) accumulates in the 
C) toplasm in granular form. The reserve material is stored in the ecto- 
plasm, in the region of the gullet and the rectal tube, and sometimes 
also in the endoplasm. It has been asserted by many that, in addition to 
the other storage areas, the skeletal plates contain deposits of glycogen 
(Schulze, 1924; Trier, 1926; Weineck, 1934; Westphal, 1934a, 
1934b; MacLennan, 1934). Dogiel disagreed with this concept; and 
Brown (MS), by a series of chemical tests, solubility tests with sub- 
stances that would have been expected to extract glycogen, ana enzy' 
matic reactions, found no evidence that the contents of the skeletal 
prisms IS glycogen. Brown pointed out that the results of iodine reac- 
tions are insufficient in themselves to identify glycogen, as other sub- 
stances stain in the same way. 

Glycogen may be built up from simpler carbohydrates, appearing 
after feeding with dextrose (Trier, 1926; Weineck, 1934) and lactose 
(Trier). 

When, after deposits of glycogen have accumulated, the ciliates re- 
main without food, the reserve is used up in cell metabolism. Trier 
found that within forty-eight hours after ingestion of the starch most 
of the accumulated glycogen had disappeared. 

There is disagreement as to whether the ciliates can use cellulose, 
though certainly a quantity is ingested. Much quoted has been the state- 
ment by Dogiel (1923) that, in the endoplasm of the Ophryoscolecidae, 
cellulose pieces undergo no morphological change and leave by the 
anus, still with sharp margins and no wrinkling or swelling. The state- 
ment was evidently based on observations on Diplodmium maggit and 
D. medium, which ingest large particles (Dogiel and Fedorowa, 1925). 
Westphal (1934b) reported that he had confirmed this account of 
ejection of large particles, but Weineck (1934) wrote that it has very 
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now ed., 1927-1929) he expressed the same opinion, and stated that the 
physiological role of these ciliates is evidently similar to that of termite 
flagellates, admitting, however, that they are not so important to the 
iife of the host as these, because ruminants have other aids in cellulose 
decomposition. Usuelli (1950b) remarked that the softer green plant 
parts, which are those chiefly ingested, contain relatively Htfle cellulose; 
so that even if intracellular digestion of this did take place, it would have 
little quantitative significance in the decomposition of cellulose in the 
rumen. 

Mangold (1929, 1933) and his coworkers have emphasized the role 
of the ciliates in protein economy, reasoning that their bodies contain 
a significant part of the nitrogen available to the host, and that they 
derive this from plant protein, and presupposing that the ruminants 
can make better use of this animal protein than they can directly of plant 
protein. The last fact is certainly fundamental to their thesis, but Becker 
(1932) remarked that there is no proof of it. Becker, Schulz, and 
Emmefson (1930) found that goals digested slightly more protein 
when the ciliate population was present; but the difference was so small 
as to have little significance without further studies. 

According to analyses by C Schwarz (1925) of the rumen contents 
of slaughterhouse cattle, 20 percent of the nitrogen is in the ciliates 
and 11.7 percent in bacteria. Ferbet (1928) found the ciliate nitrogen 
in sheep and goats, with a population of from 837 to 2079 cihates 
per cubic millimeter, to be from 10.27 to 20 33 percent of the total, 
averaging about 15 percent. Ferber and Wwiogradowa-Fedorowa (1929) 
calculated that with a population of 900,000 ciliates per gram and with 
the total nitrogen 0.166 percent, there would be, in a 3'ktlogiam 
rumen content, J 50 grams of ciliates. These would contain about 4^7 
grams of protein, and the estimate would be nearly doubled by use of t e 
figures of Mangold and Schmitt-Krahmer (1927) for the total nitrogen. 
There is ciliate protein also in the reticulum, but this amounts to on y 


a fraction of that in the rumen. 

There are no exact estimates of the amount of ciliate profopiasm - 
gested in a day. Ferber and Winogradowa-Fedorowa (1929), on tne 
basis of a fallacious estimate of a 7-percent daily division (see p. h 
calculated that 2 percent of a sheep’ s daily protein . 

grams might be met by the cibates. In this estimate the h.gber figures 
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by the addition of protein to the diet (Ferber, 1928; Mowry and Becker, 
1930), and declines when protein is deficient, it is evident that, as 
Mangold (1929) stated, the ciliatcs have an important protein need. 
They obtain the protein ordinarily from the plant food. Mangold {1929, 
1933) thought it unlikely that ingested bacteria or other Protozoa could 
sufficiently provide for this need It is normally supplied by the addition 
of gram Whether or not the cellulose of the plant food is fully utilized, 
the starch and protein of the plant cell plasma supply energy and ma- 
terials for the activity and growth of the Protozoa. 

Many investigators who have concerned themselves with the ciliates 
of ruminants have sought an answer to the question of their possible 
value to their hosts The literature was reviewed by Becker, Schulz, 
and Emmerson (1930); and the subject has been discussed by Becker 
(1932) and Mangold (1933). Of the various opinions advanced, 
Zurn's belief that the ciliates could cause injury has been found entirely 
untenable. They are present in ever)* ruminant in good condition; and 
Ferber (1929b) pointed out that the number of ciliates may serve as 
a guide to the host’s well-being Favorable conditions of nutrition and 
optimum physiological activity of the host at the same time favor a 
large ciliate population, and under the best conditions there may be 
approximately a doubling of the average density, to 2,000,000 per cc. 
Unfavorable conditions are rapidly reflected m a decline of that popula- 
tion. 

Some, beginning with the first obser\’crs of the ruminant faunule 
(Gruby and Delafond, 1843), have supposed that the relationship is 
one of mutualistic symbiosis, the ciliates being in one way or another 
beneficial to their hosts. It is not disputed that great numbers of the 
ciliates are digested, but mutualism does not follow from that, unless 
some special contribution is made to the economy of the host. 

There is still no general agreement as to whether or not the ciliates 
can break down cellulose, but opinions have been widely published 
that they aid their hosts m cellulose decomposition Reichenow (1920) 
observed morphological changes in ingested cellulose fragments in 
Troglodytella; and suggested that the significance of this ciliate to its 
primate hosts, as well as that of Ophryoscoleddae in ruminants, lies in 
the use of cellulose in constructing their own easily digestible bodies, 
which serve as animal nutriment for the mammals. In Doflein (Reiche- 
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by abates. Separating by filtration the abate, bacterial, and food frac- 
tions, he fed each to pigeons, together with polished rice. He concluded 
that it is extremely improbable that the ciliate fauna has the capacity 
of synthesizing vitamin B. The hacterial fraction proved to be the most 
antiberiberic. 

Becker was the first to c^tTy on the obvious experiments which should 
be made in investigating the significance of the ciliates to their hosts. 
That is defaunation, which led to such dramatic results in Cleveland’s 
work with termites. If the dliates perform any necessary function, the 
effect should become apparent in animals deprived of them. Becker, 
Schulz, and Emmerson (1930) defaunated four goats, and for periods 
of two and three weeks made detailed analyses of their use of nutrients. 
The goats were then reinfected, and after ten days analyses were con- 
tinued for the same period as before. The presence or absence of ciliates 
was accompanied by little difference in the coefficients of digestibility. 
There were no differences of practical significance in the digestion of 
cellulose, and the goats with ciliates used only slightly more protein 
than those without. Winogradow, Winogradowa-Fedorowa, and Wer- 
eninow (1930) had found that raw fiber was 12.8 percent better digested 
in a normally faunated than in a ciliate-frce ram. 

Becker and Everett (1930) compared during nineteen weeks the 
growth of seven lambs with ciliates and seven without, the Protozoa 
having been removed by giving some Iambs copper sulphate with milk. 
They found that the defaunated lambs actually grew a little more rapidly 


than the others. 

Poljansky and Strelkow (1935) made observations on growth of four 
pairs of twin goats for ten months, beginning at the age of from one 
to two and a half months. The goats were isolated from the parents so 
early that they did not become naturally infected. One member of each 
pair was given a ciliate population. In this experiment, also, the ciliate- 
free goats of three pairs grew a little faster than the others; in one pair 


the goat with ciliates gained more. 

Falaschini (1935) compared for a period of fourteen months je 
growth of four Iambs. Two were defaunated by a m/lk diet after 
months, then in five weeks reinfected with ciliates. Tlie j'™ ™ 
defaunated after eight months, then continued on a normal diet 
out ciliates. The growth curves of the four Iambs corresponded. 
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for total nitrogen were used. Mangold (1933) accepted the estimate that 
the ciliates provide about one percent of the protein used daily and, 
under certain circumstances, from 2 to 3 percent. C. Schwarz (1925), 
however, thought it probable that the greater part of the protein 
requirements are met by the microorganisms; and Dogiel and Wino- 
gradowa-Fedorowa (1930), as well as Westphal (1934a), considered 
the daily reproductive rate to be much higher than 7 percent. 

The conclusion that the ciliates are mutualists, participating in the 
protein economy of the host, was deduced by Ferber (1928, 1929a) 
from the observed fact that the population density increases at the time 
of growth, reproduction, and lactation. He himself, like Mowry and 
Becker (1930), attributed the increase to the increased nutrition and 
especially to larger protein supply; but, as the latter authors pointed out, 
the facts do not warrant the deduction. 

Ferber pursuing the ideas advanced by C Schwarz (1925), sug* 
gested that the r6Ie of the ciliates may be transformation of the protein 
in the plant food into easily digestible animal protein, and that in 
limes of increased protein need by the host, this activity is enhanced 
by additions to the ciliate population. The result, of course, would be 
an increased ratio of ciliate nitrogen to total nitrogen. Becker, Schulz, 
and Emmerson (1930) remarked that although it is an observed fact 
that such protein transformations take place, and ciliates are eventually 
digested, it is doubtful if this substantially benefits the host. 

Mangold (1933) recognized usefulness to the host, in the mechani- 
cal role of the ciliates in mixture and trituration of the rumen contents, 
a role which had been suggested by Bundle (1895), Scheunert (1909), 
and Dogiel (1925). Conclusive ei'idence that there is any essential aid 
to the digestive processes in the mechanical activities of the ciliate is, 
however, lacking. 

It has been found that cattle will develop and reproduce normally on 
a diet that will produce symptoms of vitamin B (B,) defiaency in other 
animals It has therefore been believed that vitamins of the B complex 
are synthesized within the alimentary tract of ruminants, and the micro- 
organisms have been investigated in this connection Bechdel, Honey- 
well, Dutcher, and Knutsen (1928) found evidence of synthesis of the 
B complex by bacteria, as others have also reported Manusardi (1933) 
investigated the possibility of synthesis of the vitamin (antiberiberic) 
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These ceperiments demonstnte conclusively that, at least in a period 
of a year or so, the host suffers no apparent detriment from lack of 
ciltates. The Protozoa perform no necessar)* role in nutrition, nor arc 
their sers'ices necessar}* to aid the host mechanically or in keeping dov.-n 
the bacterial flora. When present, they may be a source of certain 
incidental benefits, but apparently the relatiorrship can still best be de- 
fined in the words of Doflein (1916). He regarded it as ordinar}* 
commensalism, any value that the dliates might have to the host being 
minimal and incidental. 
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